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Ordered , by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed , 
22  July  1856. 
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Martis,  12°  die  Februarii,  185C. 

Ordered,  That  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Drinks 
and  Drugs.  ■ * '* 


Martis,  19°  die  Februarii,  1856. 


Committee  nominated,  of — 

Mr.  Scholefield. 

Mr.  Covvper. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Viscount  Ebrington. 
Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Gregson. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Mofi'att. 

Mr.  Otway. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Charles  Villiers. 
Mr.  Wise. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Martis,  22°  die  Julii,  1856. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  Report  their  Observations,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 
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R E P O R T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Adulteration 
of  Food,  Drinks,  and  Drugs,  and  who  were  empowered  to  Report  their 
Observations,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  from  time  to  time 

to  The  House  ; Have  made  further  progress  in  the  Matters  to  them 

referred,  and  have  agreed  to  this  their  final  REPORT : — 

OUR  COMMITTEE  have  inquired  into  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and 


in  the  course  of  their  investigation  have  examined  a great  number  of 
witnesses,  comprising  men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  those  whose 
practical  knowledge  as  dealers  seemed  to  point  them  out  as  persons  likely  to 
give  useful  information. 

Among  the  scientific  witnesses  examined,  were  : Dr.  Hassall,  well  known  by 
his  able  investigations  of  the  subject  of  adulterations  of  food ; Mr.  Warington, 
chemical  operator  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company;  Dr.  Normandy  ; Mr.  Simon 
and  Dr.  Letheby,  the  late  and  present  officers  of  health  in  the  city  of  London  ; 
Dr.  Thompson,  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital ; Mr.  Redwood, 
professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ; Mr.  Simmonds,  author  of 
a wTork  on  the  commercial  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; Mr.  Postgate,  a 
surgeon,  and  chemical  lecturer  in  Birmingham  ; Mr.  Phillips,  chief  officer  of 
the  chemical  department  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ; Dr.  Taylor,  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  at  Guy’s  Hospital ; Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  medical  officer 
to  the  General  Post-office;  Mr.  Quekett,  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ; Mr.  Thompson,  an  analytical  chemist ; Mr.  Blyth,  lecturer  on 
natural  philosophy,  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital;  Dr.  Challice ; Mr.  Wakley,  coroner 
for  Middlesex;  Mr.  Jacob  Bell;  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  University  College;  Dr. 
Moore  Neligan,  of  Dublin  ; Dr.  Richter  ; and  Dr.  Bingley,  professor  at  the 
Medical  Institute  of  Sheffield. 

Though  the  witnesses  differed  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is 
carried  on  and  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  your  Committee  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  adulteration  widely  prevails,  though  under  circumstances  of  very 
various  character.  As  regards  foreign  products,  some  arrive  in  this  country 
in  an  adulterated  condition,  while  others  are  adulterated  by  the  English 
dealer.  Other  commodities,  again,  the  produce  of  this  country,  are  shown  to 
he  in  an  adulterated  state  when  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  while 
others  undergo  adulteration  by  the  dealers  themselves. 

Not  only  is  the  public  health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud 
committed  on  the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the 
high  commercial  character  of  this  country  seriously  lowered  both  at  home  and  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  countries.  Though,  happily,  very  many  refuse,  under  every 
temptation,  to  falsify  the  quality  of  their  wares,  there  are,  unfortunately,  large 
numbers,  who,  though  reluctantly  practising  deception,  yield  to  the  pernicious 
contagion  of  example,  or  to  the  hard  pressure  of  competition  forced  upon  them 
by  their  less  scrupulous  neighbours. 

Without  entering  into  voluminous  details  of  the  evidence  taken,  your  Com- 
mittee would  enumerate  the  leading  articles  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
more  or  less  commonly  adulterated  ; these  are,  arrowroot,  adulterated  with 
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potato  and  other  starches  ; bread,  with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  and 
sulphate  of  copper  ; bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  with  certain  salts  of  copper ; 
coffee  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  beans,  and  mangel  worzel;  chicory  with 
roasted  wheat,  carrots,  sawdust,  and  Venetian  red ; cocoa  with  arrowroot, 
potato-flour,  sugar,  chicory,  and  some  ferruginous  red  earths ; cayenne  with 
ground  rice,  mustard  husk,  &c.,  coloured  with  red  lead,  Venetian  red,  and 
turmeric ; gin,  with  grains  of  Paradise,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cayenne  ; lard 
with  potato-flour,  mutton  suet,  alum,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  caustic  lime ; 
mustard  with  wheat-flour  and  turmeric ; marmalade  with  apples  or  turnips ; 
porter  and  stout  (though  sent  out  in  a pure  state  from  the  brewers)  with 
water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cocculus  Indicus,  grains  of  Paradise,  nux 
vomica,  and  sulphuric  acid ; pickles  and  preserves  with  salts  of  copper ; snuff 
with  various  chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered  glass ; tobacco  with 
water,  sugar,  rhubarb,  and  treacle ; vinegar  with  water,  sugar,  and  sulphuric 
acid ; jalap  with  powdered  wood ; opium  with  poppy  capsules,  wheat-flour, 
powdered  wood,  and  sand ; scammony  with  wheat-flour,  chalk,  resin,  and 
sand  ; confectionery  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  similar  ingredients,  coloured 
Avith  various  pigments  of  a highly  poisonous  nature  ; and  acid  drops,  purport- 
ing to  be  compounded  of  Jargonelle  pear,  Ribstone  pippin,  lemon,  &c.,  with 
essential  oils  containing  prussic  acid  or  other  dangerous  ingredients. 

The  adulteration  of  drugs  is  extensively  practised  ; and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  correctness  of  a medical  prescription  rests  on  an  assumed 
standard  of  strength  and  purity  in  the  drugs  or  compounds  employed,  and  how 
frequently  life  itself  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evils  arising  from  this  prevalent  fraud. 

The  adulteration  of  drinks  deserves  also  special  notice,  because  Your  Com- 
mittee cannot  but  conclude  that  the  intoxication  so  deplorably  prevalent  is  in 
many  cases  less  due  to  the  natural  properties  of  the  drinks  themselves,  than  to 
the  admixture  of  narcotics  or  other  noxious  substances  intended  to  supply  the 
properties  lost  by  dilution. 

Though  adulterations  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  districts,  it  may  be  assumed, 
as  a rule,  that  the  poorer  the  district,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  adulteration. 
Nor  have  the  poor  the  same  power  to  protect  themselves  against  such  frauds  as 
their  richer  neighbours ; they  are  necessarily  limited  to  such  means  of  pur- 
chase as  are  afforded  by  the  immediate  locality  in  v\rhich  they  reside,  and  are, 
moreover,  too  often  bound  to  one  dealer  by  the  facilities  of  credit  which  he 
affords  them. 

These  adulterations  may  be  classified  under  three  heads,  those  of  which  the 
object  is  to  lower  the  price  of  the  article  adulterated,  by  the  admixture  of  sub- 
stances of  a cheaper  kind  ; those  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  adulterated  article,  and  thus  in  many  cases  to  deceive  the  public  as  to 
its  quality  ; and  those  which  are  practised  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  some 
property  injured  or  destroyed  in  the  process  of  adulteration. 

Adulterations  in  each  of  these  classes  are  of  two  kinds,  those  in  which  are 
employed  substances  of  an  innocuous  character,  and  those  in  which  the  mixtures 
are  more  or  less  injurious  to  health,  either  directly  by  the  noxious  properties  of 
the  ingredients,  or  indirectly  by  lowering  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  article 
adulterated. 

In  dealing  with  these  various  adulterations,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  pecuniary  fraud  practised  on  the  public,  and  the  injury  to  public 
health.  If,  as  regards  the  adulteration  of  articles  with  substances  of  a cheaper 
and  innocuous  character,  the  public  derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  cheapness  in 
a lower  price,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  unwise,  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere, 
unless  it  could  do  so  by  requiring  that  every  such  article  be  sold  as  a mixture, 
as  distinguished  from  the  article  in  its  pure  state.  This  the  law  already  requires 
as  to  the  article  of  coffee,  and  also  as  to  the  article  of  bread,  which,  unless  made 
of  wheat  flour  alone,  must  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  letter  M.  But,  when- 
ever an  article  is  so  adulterated  as  to  involve  pecuniary  fraud  or  injury  to 
health,  it  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide some  efficient  remedy. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  best  course  will  be  to  leave  the  buyer  to  take 
care  of  himself.  But  there  are  many  adulterations  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
buyer  to  detect.  Already  the  law  takes  note  of  frauds  in  weights  and  measures, 
of  injuries  likely  to  result  to  the  public  health  from  the  sale  of  unwholesome 
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animal  food,  and  indeed  of  many  adulterations,  though  in  most  cases  only 
with  a view  to  fiscal  considerations,  and  not  to  those  of  a moral  or  sanitary 
character. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  there  are  many  frauds  which  legislation  cannot  reach  or 
punish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  numberless 
frauds  which  legislation  may  prevent. 

The  great  difficulty  of  legislating  on  this  subject  lies  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
liberty  of  fraud  without  affecting  the  freedom  of  commerce. 

With  a view  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  this  growing  evil, 
your  Committee  have  obtained  evidence  as  to  the  law  on  adulterations  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
In  this  object  your  Committee  have  been  materially  assisted  by  returns  pro- 
cured through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  some  of  our  Ministers  at 
foreign  Courts. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  country,  your  Committee  received 
much  valuable  information  from  Mr.  S.  R.  Goodman,  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
Justices  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  following  is  a brief  statement  of  the  laws  of  different  countries  on  the 
subject  of  adulterations. 

In  France,  a law,  bearing  date  the  27tli  March  1851,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  penal  code  to  all  adulterations  in  “ alimentary  and  medicinal  substances.”  To 
this  law  was  added  one  of  the  5th  May  1855,  applicable  to  the  adulteration  of 
drinks.  The  law  of  March  1851,  was  founded  upon  two  Reports  of  a Commission 
of  Inquiry,  bearing  date  the  24th  January  and  25th  February  1851.  The 
law  of  May  1855  w7as  preceded  by  a like  Report  made  the  29th  March  1855. 

The  provisions  of  these  laws  apply  : 1st.  To  those  who  shall  adulterate  any 
alimentary  or  medicinal  substances  intended  for  sale. 

2d.  To  those  who  shall  sell,  or  expose  for  sale  such  substances,  knowing 
them  to  be  adulterated. 

If  the  article  adulterated  contains  substances  injurious  to  health,  the  fine 
Tanges  from  50  to  500  francs,  with  imprisonment  from  three  months  to  two 
years ; these  punishments  being  applicable  even  in  cases  where  the  adulteration 
is  known  to  the  buyer  or  consumer. 

A penalty  of  16  to  25  francs,  and  imprisonment  from  six  to  ten  days,  or  one 
of  these  modes  of  punishment,  according  to  circumstances,  is  imposed  on  those 
who,  “ without  legitimate  cause,”  shall  have  in  their  shops  or  warehouses  any 
such  adulterated  articles.  If  the  adulterated  article  be  injurious  to  health,  the 
fine  may  be  increased  to  50  francs,  and  the  imprisonment  to  15  days. 

The  fine  and  imprisonment  may  be  doubled  if  a delinquent  has  been 
previously  convicted  within  five  years  of  his  last  offence. 

The  adulterated  articles  shall  be  confiscated,  and  if  injurious  to  health, 
destroyed. 

The  authorities  may  make  public  announcement  of  the  particulars  of  the 
offence  by  placard  and  advertisement. 

A special  “ Ordonnance  de  Police,”  in  Paris,  applies  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  confectionery,  and  forbids  the  use,  for  colouring,  of  all  mineral  matter, 
and  all  poisonous  vegetable  matter.  Confectioners  are  required  to  envelope 
coloured  confectionery  in  paper  marked  with  their  name  and  address,  and  are 
made  personally  responsible  for  accidents  arising  from  the  consumption  of  the 
articles  they  sell.  Confectioners’  shops  are  to  be  visited,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  they  conform  to  these  regulations.  As  an  additional  precaution, 
the  “ Conseil  de  Salubrity  ” of  the  city  of  Paris,  a body  consisting  of  eminent 
physicians,  chemists,  and  other  persons,  publishes  a list  of  colouring  matters 
wrhich  may  be  employed  by  confectioners,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of 
mixing  them,  and  a list  of  the  colouring  matters,  the  use  of  which  is  expressly 
forbidden. 

In  Belgium,  a law,  bearing  date  the  17th  March  1856,  declares  that  all  who 
shall  have  adulterated  or  caused  to  be  adulterated  any  articles  of  food  or  drink 
intended  for  sale,  shall  be  liable  to  an  imprisonment  from  eight  days  to  one  year, 
and  a fine  from  50  to  1,000  francs,  or  to  either  punishment  alone. 

The  penalties  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  applies  to  persons  who 
have  adulterated,  or  caused  to  be  adulterated,  eatables,  drinkable  liquors,  or 
any  articles  of  food  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale,  the  penalty  being,  as  already 
stated,  from  eight  days  to  a year’s  imprisonment,  and  a fine  of  from  50  to  1,000 
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francs.  In  the  same  class  are  included  persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  or 
expose  for  sale,  adulterated  articles,  or  shall  have  given  instructions  calculated 
to  facilitate  or  lead  to  such  adulteration. 

The  second  class  comprises  persons  who  unintentionally  sell,  cr  expose  for 
sale,  adulterated  food,  and  who  are  liable  only  to  simple  police  punishments. 

The  mere  fact  of  knowingly  keeping  adulterated  articles  of  food  intended  for 
sale,  renders  the  person  so  offending  liable  to  imprisonment  from  a week  to  a 
year,  and  to  a fine  of  from  20  to  500  francs.  When  the  punishment  reaches 
six  months’  imprisonment,  the  court  can  withdraw  the  “ patente  ” (license 
to  trade)  from  the  offender  during  the  whole  period  of  his  incarceration,  which 
is  equivalent  to  preventing  him  from  carrying  on  his  business.  A copy  of  the 
conviction  is  to  be  posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  person  condemned,  or  inserted 
in  such  journals  as  the  Court  may  determine,  at  the  expense  of  the  culprit. 
All  adulterated  articles  of  food  in  the  possession  of  the  delinquent  are  to  be 
confiscated. 

In  Prussia,  the  municipal  law  enacts  that  “no  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or 
communicate  to  other  persons  for  their  use  articles  of  food  or  drink  which 
possess  properties  prejudicial  to  health,  under  a penalty  of  fine  or  bodily 
punishment.”  Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  knowingly  selling  victuals 
which  are  damaged  or  spoiled,  or  mixed  with  deleterious  additions,  may  be  held 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  same  branch  of  business.  The  article's  may  be 
confiscated.  Whosoever  mixes  articles  of  food  with  foreign  substances,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  weight  or  bulk,  or  of  deceiving  purchasers  as  to 
their  quality,  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  fraud.  With  regard  to  drugs 
the  law  forbids  their  being  dispensed  by  any  other  persons  than  apothecaries 
legally  appointed. 

In  Plamburg,  adulterations  of  food  are  the  subject  of  police  regulations, 
involving  fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  Lubeck,  such  adulterations  are  treated  as  acts  of  fraud,  and  dealt  with  by 
police  authority.  The  grinding  of  blighted  corn  with  good  corn  is  proliibted. 

In  Holland,  by  a law  of  the  22d  May  1829,  any  person  adulterating  bread  or 
flour,  or  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  with  any  poisonous  matter,  is  liable  to  an 
imprisonment  of  from  two  to  five  years,  and  a fine  of  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  florins,  and  to  the  revocation  of  his  “ patente”  during  his  imprisonment. 
The  same  penalties  apply  to  those  who  knowingly  sell  such  adulterated  articles, 
and  to  those  who  supply  the  forbidden  ingredient,  knowing  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  A less  severe  punishment  is  inflicted  on  those  who 
adulterate  articles  of  food  or  drink  with  ingredients  not  poisonous,  but  injurious 
to  health,  as  well  as  on  those  who  offer  them  for  sale.  To  the  other  penalties  are 
added  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
adulterated  goods. 

In  Spain,  the  law,  besides  authorising  the  inspection  of  drugs  at  the  Custom- 
house, permits  the  dispensing  of  drugs  only  by  apothecaries  legally  appointed, 
and  absolutely  forbids  the  sale  of  secret  medicines. 

In  the  United  States  special  laws  have  been  passed  “ to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines.”  By  these  it  is  enacted 
that  all  drugs  and  medicines  shall,  before  passing’  the  custom-house,  be  exa- 
mined and  appraised,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  quality  and  purity  as  to  their 
value.  All  medicinal  preparations  are  to  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
affixed  to  each  parcel.  Adulterated  or  deteriorated  drugs  and  medicines  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  custom-house ; but  the  owner  or  consignee  has 
the  right  of  calling  for  a re-examination,  or  further  analysis,  if  dissatisfied  with 
the  examiner’s  return.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  appoint  suitably 
qualified  persons,  at  each  of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  as  special  examiners  of  drugs  and 
medicines.  A Treasury  Minute  prescribes  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  Act, 
and  gives  a list  of  the  principal  articles,  with  the  result  of  special  tests  agree- 
ing with  the  standards  referred  to  in  the  law ; and  all  articles  are  entitled  to 
entry  when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  conform  to  those  standards.  Patent  and 
secret  medicines  are  subject  to  the  same  examination,  and  disposition  after 
examination,  as  other  medical  preparations,  and  are  not  permitted  to  pass  the 
custom-house  unless  the  examiner  be  satisfied  that  they  are  fit  and  safe  to  be 
used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  law  expressly  forbids  adulterations  of  flour, 
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bops,  and  spirits.  Any  one  knowingly  offering  for  sale  flour  mixed  with  Indian 
meal,  or  with  any  other  mixture,  or  with  unsound  flour,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of 
five  dollars  for  every  cask.  Any  one  mixing  with  hops  any  foreign  or  improper 
substances,  or  in  any  manner  adulterating  their  quality,  is  deemed  guilty  of 
misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Any  one 
adulterating  spirits  with  any  poisonous  substance,  or  substance  injurious  to 
health,  or  anv  one  selling  such  spirits,  knowing  them  to  be  adulterated,  is 
deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both  ; the  fine  in  no  case  to  exceed  1,000  dollars,  and  the  imprisonment  in  no 
case  to  exceed  four  years.  The  law  also  provides  against  the  adulteration  of 
oils,  against  the  deceptive  packing  of  hay,  and  even  against  frauds  in  linens  and 
other  goods,  containing  fewer  yards  of  measurement  than  are  marked  upon 
them. 

In  England  the  law  affords  redress  to  consumers  in  cases  of  adulteration  by 
action,  if  the  injury  be  individual  in  its  character ; by  indictment,  if  the  injury  be 
general ; by  summary  charge  before  a magistrate  ; and  by  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  Excise.  The  process  of  action  or  indictment  is  at  once  too  costly  and 
too  cumbrous  for  general  adoption.  That  by  summary  charge  before  a magis- 
trate, as  well  as  that  originating  with  the  Excise,  applies  only  to  a few  special 
articles  which  are  named  in  particular  Acts,  or  which  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision, for  fiscal  purposes,  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ; but  your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that,  in  all  cases  of  the 
sale  of  an  adulterated  or  fictitious  article,  a cheap  and  easy  remedy,  by  sum- 
mary charge  before  a magistrate,  should  be  afforded  to  the  person  upon  whom 
the  fraud  had  been  practised,  and  they  would  strongly  recommend  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a change  in  the  present  law  on  this  subject  as  would  effect  this 
object. 

Your  Committee  desire  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bread 
Act,  6 & 7 Will.  4,  c.  3/.  Section  2 provides  that  bread  may  be  made  of  wheat 
flour,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes, 
with  any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other 
yeast,  and  with  no  other  ingredients,  subject  to  certain  regulations.  Any  mix- 
ture besides  those  allowed  in  Section  2 involves  a penalty  of  10  /.,  or  not  less 
than  5 l.  ; or,  in  default,  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
or  without  hard  labour  ; and,  if  the  magistrate  think  fit,  publicity  of  the 
offence  by  advertisement.  Any  one  mixing  with  the  corn,  meal,  or  flour 
any  ingredient  not  the  genuine  produce  of  the  corn  or  grain ; or  .any  one 
selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  separately  or  mixed,  any  meal  or  flour  of 
one  sort  of  grain,  as  the  meal  or  flour  of  any  other  sort,  or  any  ingredient 
mixed  wfith  the  meal  or  flour  so  sold,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  20 1.  and 
not  less  than  5 /.  All  bread  made  with  mixed  meal  or  flour  must  be  marked 
with  a Roman  M ; the  penalty  for  neglecting  this  provision  being  a fine 
not  exceeding  105.  for  every  pound  weight  of  bread  not  so  marked.  Magis- 
trates, or  peace  officers  by  their  warrants,  may  search  premises,  and  seize  any 
adulterated  flour  or  bread,  and  search  for  any  forbidden  ingredient.  The 
penalty,  if  ingredients  for  adulteration  are  found,  is  10/.  or  not  less  than  40  5., 
for  the  first  offence,  5 Z.  for  the  second,  and  1 0 Z.  for  every  subsequent  offence, 
or  in  default,  six  months’  imprisonment,  with  publicity  as  to  the  names  of 
offenders.  The  Act  also  provides  for  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  and  declares 
that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  unless  complaint  is  made  within  48  hours 
after  the  offence,  or  within  such  reasonable  time  as  to  the  justices  may  seem  fit. 

Your  Committee  have  given  the  provisions  of  the  Bread  Act  in  some  detail, 
because  it  seems  to  them  to  comprise  much  that  may  be  useful  in  framing  a mea- 
sure applicable  to  adulterations  generally. 

It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  enactment  on  this  subject  which  shall  rely  on 
strict  definitions.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  strike  at  fraud,  and  wherever  a 
fraudulent  intention  can  be  proved,  there  to  inflict  a penalty.  What  constitutes 
fraud  must  be  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  administrators  of  the  law.  Thus 
mixtures  of  an  innocuous  character,  made  known  by  the  seller,  or  used  for  the 
preservation  of  the  article,  cannot  be  forbidden  without  danger  to  the  needful 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  a penal  law.  Nor  should  those  provisions  apply  wherever  the  seller  can 
afford  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  himself  been  deceived,  and  was  not  conscious 
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of  the  adulteration  practised ; unless  he  have  evinced  a culpable  ignorance  of 
the  trade  which  he  professes  to  follow. 

Subject  to  these  qualifications,  the  law  should  be  clear  and  positive  in  forbid- 
ding adulteration,  and  in  punishing  those  who  practise  it. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  legislation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of 
fraud,  which  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  itself  of  every  improvement  in  chemistry 
or  the  arts  which  could  subserve  its  purpose. 

Although,  however,  the  means  of  adulteration  have  greatly  increased,  so  also, 
fortunately,  have  the  facilities  for  detection,  especially  by  the  improved  use  of  the 
microscope,  which  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Hassall  and  others  with  signal 
success. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  finding  persons 
qualified  to  conduct  the  required  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  ; 
but  the  want  will  soon  give  rise  to  the  needful  supply.  This  want  has  been 
already  felt  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  which  has  been  compelled,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  analyses  requisite  in  cases  of  adulterated  articles  of  Excise, 
to  educate  persons  for  this  special  duty.  In  addition  to  about  4,000  officers, 
scattered  over  the  country,  whose  experience  enables  them  to  detect  many 
adulterations,  and  to  discover  cases  of  strong  suspicion,  the  Board  employs 
about  60  to  70  analytical  chemists,  whose  numbers  are  recruited  by  students, 
educated  for  this  purpose  at  University  College,  to  the  number  of  14  in  every 
year.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  chief  officer  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  states  that  the  practice  is  for  the  officers,  if  they  suspect 
a trader  of  adulterations,  or  on  information  given  to  them,  to  go  and  procure 
samples.  Many  are  competent  to  examine  samples  on  the  spot.  If  they  have 
any  doubt  of  their  own  judgment,  they  send  them  to  the  laboratory  to  be 
further  examined.  And  he  adds,  as  showing  the  result  of  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Board,  that  adulteration  has  been  totally  stopped  in  some  articles,  and 
much  diminished  in  others,  from  the  very  fact  that  traders  know  they  are  liable 
to  inspection  by  the  Excise  officers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prevention  of  adulterations  in  food  might  be 
accomplished  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ; 
but  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  machinery  for  this  purpose  will 
work  satisfactorily  unless  the  agents  employed  derive  their  authority  from  cor- 
porate or  other  local  governing  bodies. 

It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  empower  municipal  or  other  local  or  district 
authorities  to  appoint  an  officer,  or  officers,  who,  on  complaint  made,  or  in  cases 
of  reasonable  suspicion,  shall  procure  portions  of  any  article  supposed  to  be 
adulterated,  with  a view  to  their  examination  or  analysis  by  some  duly  qualified 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  report  of  such  persons,  if  it  con- 
firm the  suspicion  of  adulteration,  a summons  shall  be  issued,  and  the  case 
be  investigated  before  the  justices,  who  shall  have  power  to  inflict  summary 
punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  every  case  where  pecuniary  fraud  or 
danger  to  health  shall  have  been  proved.  The  justices  should  also  be  empowered 
to  publish  the  names  of  offenders.  The  advantages  of  publicity  have  been 
urged  by  many  witnesses,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Hassell  and  Mr.  Wakley,  who 
attribute  a recent  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  adulteration  to  the  publi- 
cation of  names  and  other  particulars  in  the  reports  of  the  “ £ Lancet’  Commis- 
sion.’- It  is  essential  that  a right  of  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

With  regard  to  coloured  confectionery,  Your  Committee  recommend  that 
authority  should  be  given  to  local  Boards  of  Health,  or  other  governing  bodies, 
to  forbid  the  use,  for  colouring,  of  all  mineral  matter,  and  all  poisonous  vegetable 
matter. 

But  although  Your  Committee  desire  to  leave  the  execution  of  the  law  against 
adulteration  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  they  are  of  opinion  that  very 
valuable  assistance  would  be  afforded  to  such  bodies  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of 
adulteration,  if  one  or  more  scientific  analysers  were  to  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the  local  authorities  might, 
whenever  they  thought  fit,  refer  any  articles  seized  under  suspicion  of  adulte- 
ration for  analysis,  and  who  would  thus  enable  the  persons  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  to  obtain  at  once,  and  without  cost,  a fully  competent 
opinion  in  all  difficult  cases. 
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These  analysers  should  also  undertake  to  examine  any  articles  sent  to  them 
by  private  individuals,  on  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  examination. 

Your  Committee  would  also  suggest  that  the  General  Board  of  Health 
should  from  time  to  time  issue  such  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  adul- 
terations of  articles  of  food,  &c.,  injurious  to  health,  as  may  be  obtained  in  the 
progress  of  scientific  research  on  this  subject,  and  as  would  serve  to  guide  the 
local  authorities  in  their  endeavours  to  detect  these  frauds. 

With  reference  to  drugs,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  inspection 
at  the  outports  would  guarantee  to  the  consumer  the  purity  of  commodities 
passing  through  the  hands  of  intermediate  parties ; and  the  exclusion  of  impure 
drugs  would  operate  injuriously,  by  interfering  with  the  supply  obtained  by 
scientific  processes,  calculated  to  extract  valuable  matter  even  from  products 
seemingly  almost  worthless. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  chemists  and  druggists  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  their  calling  only  under  license.  At  present,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  a man  may  be  a shoemaker  to-day  and  a 
chemist  and  dispenser  of  drugs  to-morrow,  though  he  cannot  assume  the  name  of 
“ pharmaceutical  chemist.”  The  question  of  licences,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
properly  deferred  till  it  be  seen  how  far  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
and  a more  general  system  of  inspection  may  prove  successful.  The  existing 
powers  of  inspection  in  England  are  confined  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Apothecaries’  Company.  The  powers  of  the  latter  are  very  limited,  extending 
only  to  apothecaries’  shops,  and  in  no  way  to  those  of  chemists  and  druggists. 
The  College  of  Physicians  has  authority  to  inspect  both  one  and  the  other ; but 
this  authority  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  where  inspection 
takes  place  three  times  a year.  The  inspection,  however,  seems  to  be  too 
cursory  to  be  of  any  great  utility. 

It  has  been  shown  that  much  good  has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  members  of  which  being  specially  educated  in 
the  knowdedge  of  drugs,  are  better  able  than  heretofore  to  make  proper  selec- 
tions and  to  detect  adulterations.  Several  witnesses,  too,  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  great  advantage  which  would  ensue  if  poor-law  guardians  and  managers 
of  hospitals  and  other  similar  institutions  w ould,  instead  of  accepting,  as  they 
too  often  do,  the  lowest  tender  for  drugs,  and,  indeed,  for  articles  of  food  also, 
cause  them  to  be  properly  inspected,  and,  if  needful,  analysed  before  admitting 
them  into  use. 

Though  not  coming  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to 
them,  Your  Committee  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  evidence  con- 
cerning patent  medicines,  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  the  state  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias of  the  three  kingdoms. 

With  regard  to  patent  medicines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
health  is  endangered  by  the  use  of  several  of  these  compounds  ; and  Your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  stamp  duty,  by  giving  them  a seeming  Govern- 
ment sanction,  has  an  injurious  influence  in  encouraging  their  sale  and  con- 
sumption, and  should  be  abandoned,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  a due 
regard  to  the  wants  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  is  a matter  of  pressing  importance,  and 
deserves  the  early  attention  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
most  violent  poisons  may  be  universally  sold,  without  any  restriction  except 
such  as  is  afforded  by  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  serious  consequences  which  frequently 
ensue  from  this  unrestrained  freedom.  To  take  a familiar  instance,  it  is  stated 
in  evidence  that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  what  is  called  “ almond 
flavour,”  of  very  various  strength,  and  containing  highly  dangerous  elements, 
are  openly  and  commonly  sold  for  culinary  purposes,  and,  in  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants wholly  ignorant  of  their  properties,  used  in  quantities  often  dangerous 
and  sometimes  fatal.  It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  sale  of 
poisons  should  not  be  forbidden,  unless  under  the  authority  of  a medical  pre- 
scription, or  under  such  conditions,  as  to  witnesses,  and  formal  entries  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  purchasers,  as  may  secure  the  needful  amount  of 
caution. 

The  evil  arising  from  the  existence  of  three  distinct  and,  in  some  important 
instances,  widely  differing  Pharmacopoeias  for  the  three  kingdoms,  is  one  too 
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evident  to  need  enforcement.  The  result  is,  that  many  of  the  prescriptions  of 
one  country  are  not  only  inefficacious,  but  often  absolutely  dangerous,  if  made 
up  in  either  of  the  others.  One  of  the  witnesses  states,  that  an  Edinburgh 
prescription  containing  a solution  of  morphia,  made  up  in  London,  would 
involve  the  patient’s  taking  twice  the  quantity  intended.  On  the  other  hand, 
a patient  taking  prussic  acid  under  an  Edinburgh  prescription,  made  up  in 
London,  would  be  taking  only  half  the  quantity  intended  ; the  Edinburgh  prussic 
acid  being  twice  the  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  is  an  evil  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
medical  authorities  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  whom  the  subject 
should,  without  delay,  be  referred. 

22  July  1856. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Veneris , 22°  die  Februarii,  1856. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Scholefield. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Scholefield  is  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  considered  the  course  of  proceedings. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Gregson. 
Mr.  Swift. 


Mercurii , 2 7°  die  Februarii , 1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 

Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 


Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Gregson. 
Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Cowper. 


The  Committee  examined  Professor  Alfred  Taylor  and  Mr.  James  Abbis. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Veneris,  29°  die  Februarii,  1856. 


members  present: 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Moffatt. 

Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Cowper. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Waller  Lewis,  Professor  John  Quekett,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson . 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Mercurii,  5°  die  Martii,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


The 

Baiss. 


Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Mcffatt. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 


Mr.  Otway. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Gregson. 
Viscount  Ebrington. 


Committee  examined  Mr.  Lyndsay  Blyth,  Mr.  William  Bastick,  and 


Mr.  James 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Veneris,  7°  die  Martii,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 

Viscount  Goderich. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr,  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  William  Emmerstm,  to*.  Edward  Fa, rani,  Dr.  CkaOUe, 

tv*  Hu frie  richer  and  Mr.  Richard  Grey.  , , . 

^ ’ r Adiourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o cloc  '. 


Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Gregson. 
Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mercurii,  12°  die  Martii,  1856. 


members  present  : 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 

Viscount  Goderich. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Viscount  Ebrington. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Gregson. 


The  Co— Imined  ^ 

Mr.  Rickard  Loco* * M**" the  2d  of  April,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mercurii,  2°  die  Aprilis,  1856. 


Mr.  Moffatt. 
Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Knight. 


members  present  : 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Viscount  Ebrington. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Gregson. 

Mr.  Otway. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley. 

Viscount  Goderich,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scholee.eld,  » called  to 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  , o’clock. 

r Adiourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Halt-past  iwei 


Veneris, 
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Veneris,  4°  die  Apr  ills,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 
Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Otway. 


Mr.  Cowper. 
Viscount  Ebrington. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Gregson. 


Viscount  Goderich,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scholefield,  is  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  John  Woodin  and  Mr.  William  Atkinson. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mercurii,  9°  die  Apr  ills,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT.* 

Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 


Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 
Mr.  G reason. 

O 


The  Committee  re-examined  Mr.  Janies  Drew,  Mr.  Divett,  a Member  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Julian  Rodgers,  Mr.  Edwin  Wickham,  and  Mr.  Ayshford  Wise,  a Member  of  the 
House. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  ha’f-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mercurii,  16  die  A prills,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Ayshford  W ise. 


Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scholefield,  is  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Potto  Brown,  5Ir.  Thomas  Callard,  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Clapperton. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday,  the  25th  instant,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Veneris,  25°  die  Aprilis , 1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Viscount  Goderich. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Viscount  Ebrino'ton. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Gregson. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
Allen. 


Mr.  Emile  Richter,  and  Mr.  Stafford 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Mer cur'd,  30°  die  Aprilis,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Ebrington. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Avshford  Wise. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Viscount  Goderich. 


Mr.  Otway. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Gregson. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Samuel  Goodman,  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Charles 
Bingley,  and  Mr.  John  Postgate. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock. 


Veneris,  2°  die  Mali,  1856. 


members  present  : 


Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Ebrington. 
Mr.  Ayshford  Wise. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Gregson. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Knight. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Arthur  Hassall , and  Mr.  George  Moffatt,  a Member  of 
the  House. 


[Adjourned. 


Veneris,  11°  die  Julii,  1856. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Scholefield  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 


Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Knight. 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  1°,  as  follows  : 

“ Your  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  investigation  have  examined  a great  number  of  witnesses,  comprising  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  those  whose  practical  knowledge  as  dealers  seemed  to  point 
them  out  as  persons  likely  to  give  useful  information. 

“ Among  the  scientific  witnesses  examined,  were ; Dr.  Hassall,  well  known  by  his  able 
investigations  of  the  subject  of  adulterations  of  food  ; Mr.  Warrington,  chemical  operator 
to  the  Apothecaries’  Company;  Dr.  Normandy;  Mr.  Simon  and  Dr.  Letheby,  the  late  and 
present  officers  of  health  in  the  city  of  London ; Dr.  Thompson,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital ; Mr.  Redwood,  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society;  Mr.  Simmonds,  author  of  a work  on  the  commercial  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ; Mr.  Postgate,  a surgeon,  and  chemical  lecturer  in  Birmingham  ; Mr.  Phillips, 
chief  officer  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Inland  Board  of  Revenue  ; Dr.  Taylor, 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence,  at  Guy’s  Hospital ; Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  medical  officer  to 
the  General  Post-office;  Mr.  Quekett,  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  analytical  chemist;  Mr.  Blyth,  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital;  Dr.  Chailice  ; Mr.  Wakley,  coroner  for  Middlesex;  Mr.  Jacob  Bell;  Dr.  Car- 
penter, of  University  College;  Dr.  Moore  Neligan,  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Richter;  and  Dr, 
Bingley,  professor  at  the  Medical  Institute  of  Sheffield. 

“ Though  the  witnesses  differed  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is  carried  on 
and  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  your  Committee  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  adul- 
teration widely  prevails,  though  under  circumstances  of  very  various  character.  As  regards 
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foreign  products,  some  arrive  in  this  country  in  an  adulterated  condition,  while  others  are 
adulteraied  by  the  English  dealer.  Other  commodities,  again,  the  produce  of  this  country, 
are  shown  to  be  in  an  adulterated  state  when  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  while 
others  undergo  adulteration  by  the  dealers  themselves. 

“ Not  only  is  the  public  health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  committed 
on  the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the  high  commercial 
character  of  this  country  seriously  lowered  both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries. 
Though,  happily,  the  majority  refuse,  under  every  temptation,  to  falsify  the  quality  of  their 
•wares,  there  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  who,  though  reluctantly  practising  deception,  yield 
to  the  pernicious  contagion  of  example,  or  to  the  hard  pressure  of  competition,  forced  upon 
them  by  their  less  scrupulous  neighbours. 

“ Without  entering  into  voluminous  details  of  the  evidence  taken,  your  Committee  would 
enumerate  the  leading  articles  which  have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  less  commonly 
adulterated  ; these  are,  arrowroot,  adulterated  with  potato  and  other  starches  ; bread,  with 
potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  copper ; bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
certain  salts  of  copper;  coffee,  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  beans,  and  mangel-worzel ; 
chicory,  with  roasted  wheat,  carrots,  sawdust,  and  Venetian  red  ; cocoa,  with  arrowroot, 
potato-flour,  sugar,  chicory,  and  some  ferruginous  red  earths;  cayenne,  with  ground  rice, 
mustard  husk,  &c.,  coloured  with  red  lead,  Venetian  red,  and  turmeric;  gin  with  water, 
grains  of  Paradise,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cayenne ; lard,  with  potato-flour,  mutton  suet,  alum, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  caustic  lime;  mustard,  with  wheat-flour  and  turmeric;  marmalade, 
with  apples  or  turnips  ; oatmeal,  with  barley-flour;  porter  and  stout  (though  sent  out  in  a 
pure  state  from  the  brewers),  with  water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cocculus  Indicus,  grains 
of  Paradise,  nux  vomica,  and  sulphuric  acid  ; pickles  and  preserves,  with  salts  of  copper  ; 
snuff,  with  various  chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered  glass ; tobacco,  with  water,  sugar, 
rhubarb,  and  treacle  ; vinegar,  with  water,  sugar,  and  sulphuric  acid;  jalap,  with  powdered 
wood  ; opium,  with  poppy  capsules,  wheat-flour,  powdered  wood,  and  sand ; scammony, 
with  wheat-flour,  chalk,  resins,  and  sand ; coloured  confectionery,  with  plaster  of  Paris 
and  other  similar  ingredients,  coloured  with  various  pigments  of  a highly  poisonous 
nature;  and  acid  drops,  purporting  to  be  compounded  of  Jargonelle  pear,  Ribstone  pippin, 
lemon,  &c.,  with  essential  oils  containing  prussic  acid  or  other  dangerous  ingredients. 

“ The  adulteration  of  drugs  is  extensively  practised,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how 
frequently  life  itself  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  evils  arising  from  this  prevalent  fraud. 

“ It  has  been  shown  that  much  good  has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  the  members  of  which  being  specially  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  drugs, 
are  better  able  than  heretofore  to  make  proper  selections  and  to  detect  adulterations. 
Several  witnesses,  too,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  great  advantage  which  would  ensue  if 
poor-law  guardians  and  managers  of  hospitals  and  other  similar  institutions  would,  instead 
of  accepting,  as  they  too  often  do,  the  lowest  tender  for  drugs,  and,  indeed,  for  articles  of 
food  also,  would  cause  them  to  be  properly  inspected,  and,  if  needful,  analysed,  before 
admitting  them  into  use. 

“ The  adulteration  of  drinks  deserves  also  special  notice,  because  your  Committee  cannot 
but  conclude  that  much  of  the  drunkenness  so  deplorably  prevalent  is  less  due  to  the  natural 
properties  of  the  drinks  themselves,  than  to  the  admixture  of  narcotics  and  other  noxious 
substances  intended  to  supply  the  properties  lost  by  dilution. 

“ Though  adulterations  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  districts,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a rule, 
that  the  poorer  the  district,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  adulteration.  Nor  have  the  poor 
the  same  power  to  protect  themselves  against  such  frauds  as  their  richer  neighbours  ; they 
are  necessarily  limited  to  such  means  of  purchase  as  are  afforded  by  the  immediate  locality 
in  which  they  reside,  and  are,  moreover,  too  often  bound  to  one  dealer  by  the  facilities  of 
credit  which  he  affords  them. 

“ These  adulterations  may  be  classified  under  three  heads,  those  of  which  the  object  is  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  article  adulterated,  by  the  admixture  of  substances  of  a cheaper 
kind ; those  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  adulterated  article, 
and  thus  in  many  cases  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  its  quality  ; and  those  which  are 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  some  property  injured  or  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
adulteration. 

“ Adulterations  in  each  of  these  classes  are  of  two  kinds;  those  in  which  are  employed 
substances  of  an  innocuous  character,  and  those  in  which  the  mixtures  are  more  or  less 
injurious  to  health,  either  directly  by  the  noxious  properties  of  the  ingredients,  or  indirectly 
by  lowering  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  article  adulterated. 

“ In  dealing  with  these  various  adulterations,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
pecuniary  fiaud  practised  on  the  public,  and  the  injury  to  public  health.  If,  as  regards  the 
adulteration  of  articles  with  substances  of  a cheaper  and  innocuous  character,  the  public 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  cheapness  in  a lower  price,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  unwise, 
for  the  Legislature  to  interfere,  unless  it  could  do  so  by  requiring  that  every  such  article  be 
sold  as  a mixture,  as  distinguished  from  the  article  in  its  pure  state.  This  the  law  already 
requires  as  to  the  article  of  coffee,  and  also  as  to  the  article  of  bread,  which,  unless 
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made  of  wheat  flour  alone,  must  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  letter  M.  But,  when- 
ever an  article  is  so  adulterated  as  to  involve  pecuniary  fraud  or  injury  to  health,  it 
appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  some  efficient 
remedy. 

“ It  has  been  objected  that  the  best  course  will  be  to  leave  the  buyer  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  there  are  many  adulterations  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  buyer  to  detect. 
Already  the  law  takes  note  of  frauds  in  weights  and  measures,  of  injuries  to  the  public 
health  by  the  sale  of  unwholesome  animal  food,  and  indeed  of  many  adulterations,  though, 
excepting  as  to  bread  and  flour,  only  with  a view  to  fiscal  considerations,  and  not  to  those 
of  a moral  or  sanitary  character. 

“ It  is  said,  too,  that  there  are  many  frauds  which  legislation  cannot  reach  or  punish. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  numberless  frauds  which  legislation 
may  prevent. 

“ The  great  difficulty  of  legislation  on  this  subject  lies  in  putting  an  end  to  the  liberty  of 
fraud  without  affecting  the  freedom  of  commerce,  in  punishing  the  exceptional  wrong  without 
interfering  with  the  general  right  dealing. 

“ With  a view  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  this  growing  evii,  your  Com- 
mittee have  obtained  evidence  as  to  the  law  on  adulterauons  in  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  Belgium,  Geimany,  and  the  United  States.  In  this  object  your  Committee 
have  been  materially  assisted  oy  returns  procured  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Clarendon 
from  some  of  our  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts. 

“ As  to  the  present  state  of  the  law'  in  this  country,  your  Committee  received  much 
valuable  information  from  Mr.  S.  II.  Goodman,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Justices  of  the  Citv 
of  London. 

“The  following  is  a brief  statement  of  the  laws  of  different  countries  on  the  subject  of 
adulterations.  In  France,  a law,  bearing  date  the  27th  March  1851,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  penal  code  to  all  adulterations  in  ‘ alimentary  and  medicinal  substances.’  To  this  law 
was  added  one  of  the  5th  May  1855,  applicable  to  the  adulteration  of  drinks.  The  law  of 
March  1851  was  founded  upon  two  elaborate  and  able  Reports  of  a Commission  of  Inquiry, 
bearing  date  the  24th  January  and  25th  February  1851.  The  law  of  May  1855  was  pre- 
ceded by  a like  Report,  made  the  29th  March  1855. 

“ The  provisions  of  these  laws  apply  : 1st.  To  those  who  shall  adulterate  any  alimentary 
or  medicinal  substances  intended  for  sale  : 

“ 2d.  To  those  who  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  such  substances,  knowing  them  to  be 
adulterated. 

“ If  the  article  adulterated  contains  substances  injurious  to  health,  the  fine  ranges  from 
50  to  500  francs,  with  imprisonment  from  three  months  to  two  years  ; these  punishments 
being  applicable  even  in  cases  where  the  adulteration  is  known  to  the  buyer  or  consumer. 

“ A penalty  of  16  to  25  francs,  and  imprisonment  from  six  to  ten  days,  or  one  of  these 
modes  of  punishment,  according  to  circumstances,  is  imposed  on  those  who,  ‘ without 
legitimate  cause/  shall  have  in  their  shops  or  warehouses  any  such  adulterated  articles.  If 
the  adulterated  article  be  injurious  to  health,  the  fine  may  be  increased  to  50  francs,  and 
the  imprisonment  to  15  days. 

“ The  fine  and  imprisonment  may  be  doubled  if  a delinquent  has  been  previously  con- 
victed within  five  years  of  his  last  offence. 

“The  adulterated  articles  shall  be  confiscated,  and  if  injurious  to  health,  destroyed. 

“ The  authorities  may  make  public  announcement  of  the  particulars  of  the  offence  by 
placard  and  advertisement. 

“ A special  ‘ Ordonnance  de  Police/  in  Paris,  applies  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
confectionery,  and  forbids  the  use,  for  colouring,  of  all  mineral  matter,  and  all  poisonous 
vegetable  matter.  Confectioneis  are  required  to  envelope  coloured  confectionery  in  paper 
marked  with  their  name  and  address,  and  are  made  personally  responsible  for  accidents 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  the  articles  they  sell.  Conlc-ctioners’  shops  are  to  be 
visited,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  conform  to  these  regulations.  As  an  additional 
precauiion,  the  “ Conseil  de  Salubrite  ” of  the  city  of  Paris,  a body  consisting  of  eminent 
physicians,  chemists,  and  other  persons,  publishes  a list  ot  colouring  matteis  which  may  be 
employed  by  confectioners,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  mixing  them,  and  a list  of 
the  colouring  matters,  the  use  of  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 

“ In  Belgium,  a law,  hearing  date  the  17th  March  1856,  declares  that  all  who  shall  have 
adulterated  or  cause  to  he  adulterated  anv  articles  of  food  or  drink  intended  for  sale,  shali 
be  liable  to  an  imprisonment  of  eight  days  to  one  year,  and  a fine  of  50  to  1,000  francs,  or 
to  either  punishment  alone. 

“ The  penalties  are  divided  into  tw’o  classes.  The  first  applies  to  persons  who  have 
adulterated,  or  caused  to  be  adulterated,  eatables,  drinkable  liquors,  or  any  articles  ol  food 
intended  to  be  offered  tor  sale,  the  penalty  being,  as  already  stated,  from  eight  days  to  a 
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year’s  imprisonment,  and  a fine  of  from  50  to  1,000  francs.  In  the  same  class  are  included 
persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  adulterated  articles,  or  shall  have  given 
instructions  calculated  to  facilitate  or  lead  to  such  adulteration. 

“ The  second  class  comprises  persons  who  unintentionally  sell,  or  expose  lor  sale,  adul- 
terated food,  and  who  are  liable  only  to  simple  police  punishments. 

“The  mere  fact  of  knowingly  keeping  adulterated  articles  of  food  intended  for  sale, 
renders  the  persons  so  offending  liable  to  an  imprisonment  from  a week  to  a year,  and  to  a 
fine  of  from  26  to  500  francs.  When  the  punishment  reaches  to  six  months’  imprisonment 
the  court  can  withdraw  the  ‘ patente’  (license  to  trade)  from  the  offender  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  incarceration,  which  is  equivalent  to  preventing  him  from  carrying  on  his 
business.  A copy  of  the  conviction  is  to  be  posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  person  condemned, 
or  inserted  in  such  journals  as  the  court  may  determine,  at  the  expense  of  the  culprit.  All 
adulterated  articles  of  food  in  the  possession  of  the  delinquent  are  confiscated. 

“ In  Prussia,  the  municipal  law  enacts  that  ‘ no  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or  communi- 
cate to  other  persons  for  their  use  articles  of  food  or  drink  which  possess  properties  preju- 
dicial to  health,  under  a penalty  of  fine  or  bodily  punishment.’  Those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  knowingly  selling  victuals  which  are  damaged  or  spoiled,  or  mixed  with  deleterious 
additions,  mav  be  held  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  same  branch  of  business.  \V  hosoever 
mixes  articles”  of  food  with  foreign  materials  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  weight  or 
bulk,  or  of  deceiving  purchasers  as  to  their  quality,  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for 
fraud. 

“ In  Hamburg,  adulterations  of  food  are  the  subject  of  police  regulations,  involving  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

“ In  Lubeck,  such  adulterations  are  treated  as  acts  of  fraud,  and  dealt  with  by  police 
authority.  The  grinding  of  blighted  corn  with  good  corn  is  prohibited. 

“ In  Holland,  by  a law  of  the  22d  May  1829,  any  person  adulterating  bread  or  flour,  or 
any  article  of  food  or  drink,  with  any  poisonous  matter,  is  liable  to  an  imprisonment  of 
from  two  to  five  years,  and  a fine  of  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  florins,  and  to  the 
revocation  of  his  ‘patente’  during  his  imprisonment.  The  same  penalties  apply  to  those 
who  supply  the  forbidden  ingredient,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  A less 
severe  punishment,  is  inflicted  on  those  who  adulterate  articles  of  food  or  drink  with  ingre- 
dients injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  on  those  who  offer  them  for  sale.  To  the  other  penal- 
ties are  added  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
adulterated  goods. 

“ In  the  United  States  special  laws  have  been  passed  ‘to  prevent  the  importation  of 
adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines.’  By  these  it  is  enacted  that  all  drugs  and 
medicines  shall,  before  passing  the  custom-house,  being  examined  and  appraised,  as  well  in 
reference  to  their  quality  and  purity  as  to  their  value.  All  medicinal  preparations  are  to 
have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  affixed  to  each  parcel.  Adulterated  or  deteriorated 
drugs  and  medicines  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the  custom-house ; but  the  owner  or  consignee 
has  the  right  of  calling  for  a re-examination,  or  further  analysis,  if  dissatisfied  with  the 
examiner’s  return.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  appoint  suitably  qualified  persons 
at  each  of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charlestown,  and  New 
Orleans,  as  special  examiners  of  drugs  and  medicines.  A Treasury  Minute  prescribes  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  Act,  and  gives  a list  of  the  principal  articles,  with  the  result  of 
special  tests  agreeing  with  the  standards  referred  to  in  the  law;  and  all  articles  are  entitled 
to  entry  when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  conform  to  those  standards.  Patent  or  secret 
medicines  are  subject  to  the  said  examination,  and  disposition  after  examination,  as  other 
medical  preparations,  and  are  not  pcimitted  to  pass  the  custom-house  unless  the  examiner 
be  satisfied  that  they  are  fit  and  safe  to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

“ In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  law  expressly  forbids  adulterations  of  flour,  hops,  and 
spirits.  Any  one  knowingly  offering  for  sale  flour  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  or  with  any 
other  mixture,  or  with  unsound  flour,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  five  dollars  for  every  cask. 
Any  one  mixing  with  hops  any  foreign  or  improper  substances,  or  in  any  manner  adul- 
terating their  quality,  is  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  Anv  one  adulterating  spirits  with  any  poisonous  substance,  or  substance 
injurious  to  health,  or  any  one  selling  such  spirits,  knowing  them  to  be  adulterated,  is 
deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both;  the  fine 
in  no  case  to  exceed  1,000  dollars,  and  the  imprisonment  in  no  case  to  exceed  four  years. 
The  law  also  provides  against  the  adulteration  of  oils,  against  the  deceptive  packing  of  hay, 
and  even  against  frauds  in  linens  and  other  goods,  containing  fewer  yards  of  measurement 
than  are  marked  upon  them.  In  Spain  the  law,  besides  authorising  the  inspection  of  drugs 
at  the  custom-house,  permits  the  dispensing  of  drugs  only  by  apothecaries  legally  appointed, 
and  absolutely  forbids  the  sale  of  secret  medicines. 

“ In  England  the  law  affords  redress  to  consumers  in  cases  of  adulteration,  by  action  if 
the  injury  be  individual  in  its  character,  by  indictment  if  the  injury  be  general,  by  sum- 
mary charge  before  a magistrate,  and  by  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Excise.  The  pro- 
cess of  action  or  indictment  is  at  once  too  costly  and  too  cumbrous  for  general  adoption. 
That  by  summary  charge  before  a magistrate,  as  well  as  that  originating  with  the  Excise, 
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applies  only  to  a few  special  articles  which  are  named  in  particular  Acts,  or  which  are 
subject  to  the  supervision,  for  fiscal  purposes,  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  Your 
Committee,  however,  desire  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bread  Act, 
6 & 7 Will.  4,  c.  37.  Section  2 provides  that  bread  may  be  made  of  wheat  flour,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  with  any  common  salt, 
pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  with  no  other  ingredients, 
subject  to  certain  regulations.  Any  mixture  besides  those  allowed  in  section  2 involves  a 
penalty  of  10  /.,  or  not  less  than  5 l ; or,  in  default,  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  with  or  without  hard  labour;  and,  if  the  magistrate  think  fit,  publicity  ot  the 
offence  by  advertisement.  Any  one  mixing  with  the  corn,  meal,  or  flour  any  ingredient  not  the 
genuine  produce  of  the  corn  or  grain  ; or  any  one  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  separately  or 
mixed,  any  meal  or  flour  of  one  sort  of  grain,  as  the  meal  or  flour  of  any  other  sort,  or  any 
ingredient  mixed  with  the  meal  or  flour  so  sold,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  20  l.  and  not  less 
than  5/.  All  bread  made  with  mixed  meal  or  flour  must  be  marked  with  a Roman  M ; the 
penalty  for  neglecting  this  provision  being  a fine  not  exceeding  10  s.  for  every  pound  weight 
of  bread  not  so  marked.  Magistrates,  or  peace  officers  by  their  warrants,  may  search 
premises,  and  seize  any  adulterated  flour  or  bread,  and  search  for  any  forbidden  ingredient. 
The  penalty,  if  ingredients  for  adulteration  are  found,  is  10  /.,  or  not  less  than  40  s.,  for  the 
first  offence,  5 l.  for  the  second,  and  1 0 Z.  for  every  subsequent  offence,  or  in  default,  six 
months’  imprisonment,  with  publicity  as  to  the  names  of  offenders.  The  Act  also  provides 
for  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  and  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  unless 
complaint  is  made  within  48  hours  after  the  offence,  or  within  such  reasonable  time  as  to 
the  justices  may  seem  fit. 

“ Your  Committee  have  given  the  provisions  of  the  Bread  Act  in  some  detail,  because  it 
seems  to  them  to  comprise  much  that  may  be  useful  in  framing  a measure  applicable  to 
adulterations  generally. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  enactment  on  this  subject  which  shall  rely  on  strict  defi- 
nitions. The  object  of  the  law  is  to  strike  at  fraud  ; and  wherever  a fraudulent  intention 
can  be  proved,  then  to  inflict  a penalty.  What  constitutes  fraud  must  be  left  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  administrators  of  the  law.  Thus  mixtures  of  an  innocuous  character,  made 
known  by  the  seller,  or  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  article,  cannot  be  forbidden  without 
danger  to  the  needful  freedom  of  commerce,  and  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Nor  should  those  provisions  apply  wherever  the  seller 
can  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  himself  been  deceived,  and  was  not  conscious  of 
the  adulteration  practised ; unless  he  have  evinced  a culpable  ignorance  of  the  trade  which 
he  professes  to  follow. 

“ Subject  to  these  qualifications  the  law  should  be  clear  and  positive  in  forbidding  adul- 
teration, and  in  punishing  those  who  practise  it.  Since  it  is  indisputably  wrong  to  offer  a 
counterfeit  silver  coin  for  a pound  of  good  coffee,  it  should  be  made  equally  culpable  to  offer 
a pound  of  counterfeit  coffee  for  a good  silver  coin. 

“ Hitherto  the  progress  of  legislation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of  fraud, 
which  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  itself  of  every  improvement  in  chemistry  or  the  arts  which 
could  subserve  its  purpose. 

“ Although,  however,  the  means  of  adulteration  have  greatly  increased,  so  also,  for- 
tunately, have  the  facilities  for  detection,  especially  by  the  improved  use  of  the  microscope, 
which  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Hassall  and  others  with  signal  success. 

“ At  first,  no  doubt,  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  finding  persons  qualified  to 
conduct  the  required  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  ; but  the  want  will  soon  give 
rise  to  the  needful  supply.  This  want  has  been  already  felt  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  which  has  been  compelled,  for  the  purposes  of  the  analyses  requisite  in  cases  of 
adulterated  articles  of  Excise,  to  educate  persons  for  this  special  duty.  In  addition  to 
about  4,000  officers,  scattered  over  the  country,  whose  experience  enables  them  to  detect 
many  adulterations,  and  to  discover  cases  of  strong  suspicion,  the  Board  employs  about  60 
to  70  analytical  chemists,  whose  numbers  are  recruited  by  students,  educated  for  this  pur- 
pose at  University  College,  to  the  number  of  14  in  every  year.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  states  that  the  prac- 
tice is  for  the  officers,  if  they  suspect  a trader  of  adulterations,  or  on  information  given  to 
them,  to  go  and  procure  samples.  Many  are  competent  to  examine  samples  on  the  spot. 
If  they  have  any  donbt  of  their  own  judgment,  they  send  them  to  the  laboratory  to  be 
further  examined.  And  he  adds,  as  showing  the  result  of  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Board,  that  adulteration  has  been  totally  stopped  in  some  articles,  and  much  diminished 
in  others,  from  the  very  fact  that  traders  know  they  are  liable  to  inspection  by  the 
Excise  officers. 

“ It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prevention  of  adulterations  in  food  might  be  accom- 
plished by  an  extension  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue ; but  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  no  machinery  for  this  purpose  will  work  satisfactorily  unless  the  agents 
employed  derive  their  authority  from  corporate  or  other  local  governing  bodies. 

“ It  will  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  empower  municipal  or  other  local  or  district  authorities 
to  appoint  an  officer  or  officers,  who,  on  complaint  made,  or  in  cases  made  of  reasonable 
suspicion,  shall  procure  portions  of  any  article  supposed  to  be  adulterated,  with  a view  to 
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their  examination  or  analysis  by  some  duly  qualified  person  acting  as  public  analyser.  On 
the  report  of  such  public  analyser,  if  it  confirm  the  suspicion  of  adulteration,  a summons 
shall  be  issued  and  the  case  be  investigated  before  the  justices,  who  shall  have  power  to 
inflict  sammary  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  every  case  where  pecuniary  fraud 
or  injury  to  health  shall  have  been  proved.  The  justices  also  shall  be  empowered  to 
publish  the  names  of  offenders.  The  advantages  of  publicity  have  been  urged  by  many 
witnesses,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Hassall  and  Mr.  Waklev,  who  attribute  a recent  great 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  adulteration  to  the  publication  of  names  and  other  particulars 
in  the  reports  of  the  ‘ Lancet  commission.’  It  is  essential  that  a right  of  appeal  should  lie 
to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

“With  regard  to  coloured  confectionery,  authority  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Health, 
or  other  governing  bodies,  to  forbid  the  use,  for  colouring,  of  all  mineral  matter,  and  all 
poisonous  vegetable  matter. 

“ With  reference  to  drugs,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  inspection  at  the  out- 
ports  would  guarantee  to  the  consumer  the  purity  of  commodities  passing  through  the 
hands  of  intermediate  parties,  and  the  exclusion  of  impure  drugs  would  operate  injuriously, 
by  interfering  with  the  supply  obtained  by  scientific  processes,  calculated  to  extract  valuable 
matter  even  from  products  seemingly  almost  worthless. 

“ It  has  been  suggested  that  chemists  and  druggists  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their 
calling  only  under  license.  At  present,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell,  a man  may  be  a shoemaker  to-day  and  a chemist  and  dispenser  of  drugs  to-morrow, 
though  he  cannot  assume  the  name  of  ‘ pharmaceutical  chemist.’  The  question  of  licenses, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  properly  deferred  till  it  be  seen  how  far  the  efforts  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  and  a more  general  system  of  inspection  may  prove  successful.  The 
existing  powers  of  inspection  are  confined  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Company.  The  powers  of  the  latter  are  very  limited,  extending  only  to  apothecaries’ 
shops,  and  in  no  way  to  those  of  chemists  and  druggists.  The  College  of  Physicians  has 
authority  to  inspect  both  one  and  the  other;  but  this  authority  is  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  London,  where  inspection  takes  place  three  times  a year  ; the  inspection,  how- 
ever, seems  too  cursory  to  be  of  any  great  utility. 

“ Though  not  coming  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  them,  your 
Committee  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  evidence  concerning  patent  medicines,  the 
sale  of  poisons,  and  the  state  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

“With  regard  to  patent  medicines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  health  is  greatly 
endangered  by  the  unrestricted  sale  of  compounds,  many  of  which  are  in  a high  degree 
injurious.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  compel,  as  is  done  in  France,  all  compounders 
of  such  medicines  to  communicate  confidentially  to  a Board,  to  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  particulars  of  the  materials  of  which  the  medicines  are  composed,  is  a question  for 
grave  deliberation  ; but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  stamp-duty,  by  giving  a 
seem  ins.'  Government  sanction  to  patent  medicines,  has  an  injurious  influence  in  encouraging 
their  sale  and  consumption,  and  might  well  be  abandoned,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with 
a due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  public  revenue. 

“ The  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  is  a matter  of  pressing  importance,  and  deserves  the 
early  attention  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  present  moment,  the  most  violent  poisons  may 
be  universally  sold,  without  any  restriction  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  dealer;  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  may  and  do  ensue  from  this  unrestrained  freedom.  To  take  a familiar 
instance,  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  what  is  called 
‘ almond  flavour,’  of  very  various  strength,  and  containing  highly  dangerous  elements, 
are  openly  and  commonly  sold  for  culinary  purposes,  and,  in  the  hands  of  servants  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  properties,  used  in  quantities  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  sale  of  poisons  should  not  be  forbidden,  unless 
under  the  authority  of  a medical  prescription,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  to  witnesses, 
and  formal  entries  of  names  and  addresses  of  purchasers,  as  may  secure  the  needful  amount 
of  caution. 

“The  evil  arisingfrom  the  existenceof  three  distinct  and,  in  some  important  instances,  widely 
differing  Pharmacopoeias  for  the  three  kingdoms,  is  one  too  evident  to  need  enforcement. 
The  result  is,  that  many  of  the  prescriptions  of  one  country  are  not  only  inefficacious,  but 
often  absolutely  dangerous,  if  made  up  in  either  of  the  others.  One  of  the  witnes-es  states, 
that  an  Edinburgh  prescription  containing  a solution  of  morphia,  made  up  in  London,  would 
involve  the  patient’s  taking  twice  the  quantity  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  a patient 
taking  prussic  acid  under  an  Edinburgh  prescription,  made  up  in  London,  will  be  taking 
only  halt  the  quantity  intended;  the  Edinburgh  prussic  acid  being  twice  the  strength  of 
the  prussic  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  This  is  an  evil  which  can  be  remedied  only 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  medical  authorities  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to 
whom  the  subject  should,  without  delay,  be  referred.”  ■ 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Moffatt  read  1°,  as  follows : 

“ V our  Committee  have  to  report  that,  during  the  two  Sessions  in  which  they  have  sat  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  on  the  subject  referred  to  them,  57  witnesses  have  been 
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887  of  185G. 
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2420-41  of  1856. 

Mr.  Rodgers. 
3279  of  1856. 
3257  of  1856. 

Mr.  Callard. 
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examined,  comprising  upwards  of  30  physicians,  surgeons,  analytical  chemists  and  druggists, 
many  of  whom  are  distinguished  for  their  researches  upon  the  question  of  adulteration  "in  the 
various  articles  forming  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  The  other  witnesses  included  gentlemen 
holding  high  office  in  the  fiscal  and  sanitary  departments  of  the  State,  brokers,  dealers  in 
tea  and  groceries,  millers  and  bakers,  persons  acquainted  with  the  vending  of  beer,  pickles, 
and  other  articles  of  general  consumption,  as  at  present  supplied  to  the  public. 

“Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  various  and  interesting  evidence  that  has  been 
produced  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  informing  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  various  alter- 
ations and  mixtures  which  appear  to  obtain  in  many  important  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion ; while  the  evidence  produced  tends  to  establish  the  fact  of  a number  of  these  articles 
being  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  ingredients,  it  also  establishes  the  fact  that  these 
foreign  ingredients  are  generally  not  prejudicial  to  health,  and  are  mainly  used  either  to 
improve  the  appearance  or  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  thus  to  enable  the  vendor  to  obtain 
a higher  price ; or  otherwise,  as  in  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  to  enable  him  to 
supply  to  the  public  a satisfactory  commodity  at  less  price  than  that  at  which  the  unmixed 
article  could  be  rendered. 

“ A brief  analysis  of  the  leading  points  of  the  evidence  received  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  and  drink,  will  tend  to  demonstrate  the  universality  of  the  practice 
above  referred  to,  the  conflicting  character  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  these 
adulterations,  and  the  impracticability,  in  most  instances,  of  attempting  anv  further  interfer- 
ence by  legislative  enactment. 

“ Bread. 

“ Bread  and  flour,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a physician  who  came  forward  to  prove 
the  case  of  general  adulteration,  appear  to  be  largely  mixed  with  alum;  as  of  24  samples  of 
bread,  all  contained  alum,  but  no  other  substance  except  wheat  flour;  and  this  was  also  the 
case  upon  a second  analysis  of  25  samples,  including  three  sold  by  a company. 

“ Another  doctor  of  medicine  also  testified  to  the  same  effect,  that  ‘alum  seems  to  be 
almost  the  exclusive  adulteration  of  bread  and  flour,’  and  that  he  ‘ never  found  a sample  of 
bread  without  alum  ;’  that  in  one  case  plaster  of  Paris  was  discovered  in  some  flour,  and  the 
person  who  ground  it  was  fined  100  l.  by  a magistrate.  The  Health  Officer  of  the  City  of 
London  states  his  belief  that  alum  is  universally  used  in  bread.  A celebrated  analytical 
chemist,  and  author  of  a work  on  the  “ Adulteration  of  Food,”  stated  that  he  had  found 
nothing  positively  deleterious  in  bread  except  alum.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  stated  that  the  principal  adulteration  of  flour  within  his  knowledge  was 
the  admixture  of  inferior  flour  with  the  better  sorts,  and  that  he  had  found  alum  in  bread, 
hut  did  not  believe  it  was  mixed  in  injurious  quantities.  This  opinion  was  also  expressed  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ; while  an 
active  promoter  of  this  inquiry  only  referred  to  alum  as  being  generally  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  bread,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  was  concerned,  and  stated  that  ‘a  baking 
company  established  at  Birmingham  to  supply  the  public  with  genuine  bread,  met  with  very 
great  opposition  from  the  public  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  bread  ; having  to  explain 
to  the  people  that  bread  was  not  naturally  of  a white  appearance,  but  of  a yellowish  colour; 
and  they  had  considerable  difficulties  in  establishing  their  business.’ 

“ It  further  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Chemistry  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  that  of  many  samples  of  best  bread  examined,  there  was  only 
one  which  contained  any  trace  cf  alum,  or  of  anything  except  salt  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  a little  carbonate  of  lime ; in  an  examination  of  bread  once  or  twice  a year  for  the  last 
10  or  12  years,  he  has  found  no  alum;  this  bread  being  that  which  is  chiefly  sold  at  the 
west  end  of  London. 

“ From  the  examination  of  an  analytical  chemist,  who  is  a licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  and  also  a Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  appears  that  he  discovered  the 
constituent  of  alum  in  78  samples  of  bread  purchased  within  the  previous  eight  months,  and 
he  therefore  assumed  that  alum  had  been  mixed  with  the  bread,  although  he  was  unable  to 
find  it;  neither  does  he  consider  the  finding  of  its  constituent  parts  any  proof  that  alum  had 
been  mixed  in  the  bread,  inasmuch  as  they  might  have  been  put  in  separately,  and  would  not 
then  form  alum. 

“ Another  eminent  analytical  and  consulting  chemist  and  druggist  stated  that  bread  is 
almost  constantly  adulterated  with  alum. 

“ A physician  residing  in  Bermondsey  stated  his  conviction  that  bread  was  generally 
adulterated  with  alum,  producing  injurious  effects  upon  the  health. 

“ The  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  University  College  also  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

“ An  analytical  chemist  and  surgeon,  residing  in  Pimlico,  stated  that  “ Bread,  no  matter 
what  price  was  paid  for  it,  or  whether  supplied  to  workhouses  or  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
was  adulterated  with  alum.” 

“ A London  baker,  who  came  forward  on  behalf  of  the  trade,  to  deny  that  alum  was 
universally  used  in  bread,  admitted  that  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  majority  of  London 
bakers. 


“ Tea. 
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“ Tea. 

“ It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  regard  to  tea,  that  in  the  years  1847  to  1851,  a certain 
quantity  of  spurious  tea  was  imported  from  China;  but  that  the  importations  were  checked 
and  ultimately  stopped  by  its  character  becoming  generally  known,  and  the  public  refusing 
to  purchase.  In  18.32,  some  which  had  cost  the  importers  1 a.  per  lb.,  had  to  be  sold  for  Gd. 
and  4 d.  per  lb.,  and  ultimately  to  be  exported,  as  the  public  refused  to  use  it. 

“That  tea  is  usually  sold  to  the  public  as  imported,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  adultera- 
tion in  this  country,  and  that  tea  reaches  the  consumer  in  a purer  state  than  most  other 
articles. 

“ Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  facing  or  colouring  of  green  teas ; but  this  seems  to  be 
practised  by  the  Chinese  merely  for  the  purposes  of  producing  an  article  more  in  demand, 
both  for  the  English  and  American  markets;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  ingredients 
employed  in  thus  facing  or  improving  the  appearance  of  green  teas  were  likely  to  have  any 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

“ Coffee. 

“That,  according  to  the  evidence  produced  in  1855,  coffee  was  stated  by  one  witness  to 
be,  ‘ with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  adulterated  with  chicory  and  other  substances.  The 
analysis  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  investigations  published  in  the  ‘ Lancet,’ 
four  years  ago  ;’  (since  which  time  the  Excise  have  prohibited,  under  a penalty  of  100  /.,  the 
mixture  of  chicory  vvth  coffee,  except  sold  in  labelled  packages).  ‘The  result  of  the 
-examination  of  10  samples  purchased  since,  was  that  two,  labelled  ‘ mixture  of  chicory  and 
coffee,’  were  sold  as  coflee ; one  was  properly  sold  as  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,  and 
'seven  were  genuine. 

“ That  it  was  further  stated  by  other  physicians,  that  ‘coffee  is  very  much  adulterated, 
but  never  found  anything  injurious.  Chicory  contains  a little  starch,  a little  gum,  a little 
glucose  sugar,  a little  fat,  and  is  therefore  nutritious  to  a certain  extent;’  and  ‘ has  found 
chicory  present  in  almost  all  coffee,  in  various  proportions.  It  has  no  nutritive  qualities.’ 

“ While  from  the  evidence  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Excise  analytical  department,  it 
-appears  that  of  12,483  samples  of  coffee  only  12  9-lOths  per  cent,  were  adulterated.  A 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  may  be  sold,  provided  it  is  visibly  labelled,  ‘This  is  a mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee;  ’ if  these  words  do  not  appear  clearly  on  the  package  the  dealer  is 
proceeded  against.  Of  the  12,483  cases  examined,  the  chief  were  from  the  30th  October 
1852  to  August  1855.  From  the  30th  October  1852  to  the  29th  October  1853,  5,276  sam- 
ples were  examined  ; of  these  3,378  were  purchased  as  coffee,  2,890  of  this  number  being 
genuine,  and  488  adulterated.  The  number  of  mixtures  purchased  in  that  year  was  1898; 
904  were  properly  labelled,  283  not  labelled  at  all,  and  19  contained  other  substances  than 
chicory.  From  30  October  1853  to  29  October  1854,  4,624  samples  were  examined;  of 
these  3,434  were  represented  as  genuine,  and  on  examination  2,910  were  found  to  be 
genuine,  and  524  adulterated.  Of  the  mixtures  1,208  were  purchased  ; 882  were  properly 
labelled,  265  improperly  labelled,  and  61  not  labelled  at  all;  and  no  other  substance  than 
chicory  was  found  in  them. 

“ Sugar. 

“ That  sugar  appears,  by  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  to  be  rarely  adulterated;  two  out 
of  36  samples  contained  flour,  one  being  tapioca,  the  other  potato  flour.  Brown  sugar 
contained  particles  of  cane,  so  minute  as  only  to  be  discernible  by  the  microscope,  and  the 
-insects  acari  were  almost  invariably  present  in  brown  sugar.  Of  15  samples  of  refined 
sugar  none  contained  acari  or  cane  ; animal  matter  was  observed  in  10  cases;  sawdust,  like 
fragments  of  woody  fibre,  was  present  in  12  samples. 

“ From  the  evidence  of  another  witness,  it  appears  that  ‘sugar  is  adulterated  with  lime; 
it  is  sugar  refined  in  this  country,  and  arises  from  imperfection  in  the  process,  not  intentional 
fraud.’ 

“ Cane  sugar  is  adulterated  with  starch  sugar,  and  sugar  from  potatoes;  this  is  not  at  all 
injurious,  but  lessens  its  sweetening  power.  ‘ A year  or  two  previous,  when  there  were 
diseased  potatoes,  tons  of  sugar  were  made  from  them  at  one  establishment  in  a week ; the 
disease  in  the  potato  did  not  touch  the  starch.’ 

“To  exhibit  the  erroneous  impressions  that  exist  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry, 
-the  under-mentioned  extract  is  given  from  the  evidence  of  a highly  intelligent  witness : 
‘ I assume  that  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  adulteration  in  sugar,  and  that  therefore  the  revenue 
suffered  a loss  of  half  a million  on  the  importation  of  sugar  in  1854.’  Bases  his  estimate 
upon  the  lowest  calculation  ol  Dr.  Hassail’s  averages.  (Dr.  Hassall’s  is  the  first  evidence 
quoted  under  this  head  ; viz.,  ‘ Sugar  is  rarely  adulterated.’) 

“ Milk. 

“ I hat  nnlk  appears  to  be  generally  diluted  with  water;  but  only  one  well-authenticated 
•case  of  adulteration  by  any  other  substance  has  come  before  your  Committee,  and  that 
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instance  consisted  of  a small  quantity  of  chalk  being  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  milk.  One  other  case  was  mentioned  in  which  a sediment,  supposed  to  be 
chalk,  was  also  discovered,  but  in  this  instance  your  Committee  ascertained  that  the  milk 
was  supplied  under  contract,  at  a price  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supply  of  genuine  milk 
viz.,  5 | d.  per  barn  gallon  delivered  in  Bermondsey  from  Essex. 

“ Beer. 

“ That  in  regard  to  beer  the  evidence  tends  clearly  to  show  that  the  public  do  not 
generally  obtain  pure  beer  and  full  measure  at  the  prices  paid;  while  the  evidence  is  equally 
conclusive  that  at  said  prices,  pure  beer  and  full  quantity  could  not  be  rendered  by  the 
vender  except  at  a loss  upon  the  price  paid  to  the  brewer. 

“A  general  practice  of  adulteration  is  alleged  to  take  place  in  the  article  sold  by  retail. 
It  appears  that  beer  is  considerably  diluted  on  the  publican’s  premises  with  water,  and  that 
various  drugs  or  other  matters  are  frequently  introduced  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  strength 
caused  by  such  dilution.  Several  witnesses  have  asserted  that  cocculus  indicus  is  largely 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  beer,  no  other  use  being  known  for  that  article; 
two  cases  were  instanced  where  it  was  actually  discovered,  one  being  on  the  premises  of  a 
brewer,  and  in  the  other  on  those  of  a publican. 
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“ Spirits. 

“That  gin  appears  to  be  generally  diluted  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price,  and  that 
various  decoctions  are  subsequently  introduced  to  supply  the  peculiar  properties  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  pure  spirit.  Many  of  these  articles,  however,  although  ‘ possessing  very 
terrifying  names,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  cannot,  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  used,  be  looked  upon  as  poisons.’  It  is,  for  instance,  believed  that  pure  gin,  that 
is,  alcohol  flavoured  with  juniper  berry,  is  not  to  be  met  with,  inasmuch  as  all  rectifiers 
appear  to  use  ‘ gin  flavourings,’  made  from  various  aromatic  and  carminative  substances, 
such  as  orange  peel,  coriander,  &c.,  which  please  the  palate  of  the  consumer  better  than 
pure  gin,  of  which  indeed  the  public  scarcely  know  the  taste.  If  a retailer  ‘ never  sold 
anything  but  absolute  alcohol,  it  could  not  be  drunk  by  the  public  without  their  being 
greatly  injured.  The  publican  would  then  have  to  dilute  it  with  such  a quantity  of  water 
as  would  render  it  suitable  as  a beverage.’  The  publican  does  not  profess  to  sell  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  public  knowing  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  gin,  are  content  with  what 
is  usually  sold  under  that  denomination  : the  term  gin  being  merely  conventional,  and 
applying  equally  to  the  mixture  sold  by  the  publican  as  to  the  spirit  sent  cut  by  the 
distiller,  and  is  in  fact  more  generally  understood  to  represent  the  mixture.  For  the  same 
reason  the  revenue  does  not  sustain  loss,  because  no  man  could  drink  proof  spirits,  and  if 
the  publican  did  not  dilute  the  spirit,  he  ‘ must  fall  back  upon  the  wholesale  dealer  and 
have  it  made  up  to  the  strength  he  requires,  sweetened  and  all.’ 

As  respects  brandy,  no  evidence  of  adulteration  was  adduced  before  your  Committee  ; 
two  witnesses  alluded  to  the  substitution  of  British  for  foreign  brandy. 

As  to  rum,  one  witness  only  stated  that  he  had,  upon  analysis,  discovered,  in  addition  to 
water,  a residuary  extract  of  cayenne  pepper,  which  had  probably  been  added  in  the  shape 
of  tincture  of  capsicum. 

“ Wine. 

“That  port  wine  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be  made  up  of  mixtures  of  other  damaged 
wines  and  brandy,  with  certain  ingredients  intended  to  impart  to  the  compound  the  charac- 
teristics of  genuine  port  wine.  These  ingredients,  in  the  case  put  before  the  Committee,  as 
stated  in  a recent  action  against  the  London  Dock  Company,  were  not  injurious  to  health, 
but  would  produce  an  astringent  tonic  mixture.  Damaged  wines  are  said  to  be  bought  by 
publicans  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  as  above  described. 

That  sherry  wine  appears  to  be  less  the  subject  of  manufacture  than  port. 

“ Coloured  Confectionery  and  Flavouring  Substances. 

That  the  ingredients  used  in  colouring  confectionery,  and  flavouring  in  cooking,  are  many 
of  them  of  a most  injurious  character,  and  some  of  a deadly  poisonous  nature,  as  instanced 
in  cases  where  fatal  results  have  ensued  from  their  use,  especially  in  regard  to  coarse 
confectionery,  and  its  effects  upon  the  life  and  health  of  infants  and  very  young  children. 

“ Pickles. 

“That  pickles  were  formerly  made  in  copper  vessels,  by  which  a green  colour  and 
poisonous  character  were  obtained  ; this  practice  appears  now  to  be  discontinued  by  the 
more  extensive  manufactuiers. 


“ Drugs. 
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“ Drugs. 

“That  in  regard  to  drugs,  your  Committee  find  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  1841,  drugs  were  to  a very  considerable  extent  sold  in  an 
impure  condition ; so  much  so,  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  that  society  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  education  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  thereby  to  prevent,  among  other 
abuses,  the  adulteration  of  drugs. 

“That  subsequent! v a very  considerable  improvement  has  gradually  taken  place  in  many 
of  the  druo-s  and  chemicals  which  are  sold,  in  consequence  of  more  perfect  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  tests  for  their  purity  having  become  more  generally  known,  and  the 
attention  of  chemists  having  been  drawn  to  the  subject. 

“That  one  cause  of  impure  drugs  finding  their  way  into  consumption,  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  any  person,  however  unqualified  by  his  previous  pursuits,  may  open  a 
chemist  and  druggists’ shop  ; and  although  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
drugs  supplied,  may  be  made  the  vehicle  for  dispensing  impure  or  fraudulently  adulterated 
articles. 

“ That  very  serious  consequences  have  not  unfrequently  ensued  from  accidentally  taking 
poisonous  medicines  intended  for  external  application,  arising  from  the  fact  of  draughts  and 
lotions  being  sent  to  the  same  person  in  bottles  of  similar  size  and  shape,  and  from  the  want 
of  some  generally  recognisable  mode  of  distinguishing  liquids  or  powders  of  a poisonous 

nature. 


“ Preventive  Measures. 

“ That  several  preventive  measures  were  suggested  to  your  Committee,  to  some  of  which 
they  now  briefly  advert.  One  suggestion  propounded  by  a gentleman  who  is  a solicitor,  and 
chairman  of  a local  Board  of  Health,  was  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  the  requisite 
authority,  and  then  to  issue  a Treasury  Minute  stating  what  articles  should  not  be  dealt  in, 
and  any  person  found  dealing  therein  after  such  notice,  to  have  interrogatories  filed  against 
him,  and  be  compelled  to  answer  them  upon  oath,  either  admitting  or  denying  his  guilt ; 
these  interrogatories  to  be  followed  up  by  power  to  the  registrar  of  the  Court,  or  other  officer 
to  be  appointed,  to  inspect  premises  and  books,  and  to  examine  witnesses.  If  the  guilt  be 
admitted,  an  injunction  should  issue  from  the  Court  forbidding  him  to  continue  the  sale  ; 
disregard  of  the  injunction  to  be  a contempt  of  Court,  and  to  involve  liability  to  imprisonment 
until  he  gives  satisfaction  to  the  Court  against  a repetition  of  the  offence. 

“ Another  suggestion,  emanating  from  a former  Member  of  this  House,  a gentleman  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  from  his  long  experience  and  present  public 
position,  was  to  the  effect  that  a light  active  machinery  should  be  set  in  motion,  through  the 
General  Board  of  Health  ; that  articles  should  be  purchased  and  examined,  and  thereafter 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  vendors  should  be  published  ; the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  inflict  disgrace  upon  the  dishonest,  and  to  confer  a benefit  upon  the  honest  trader ; these 
names  and  addresses  should  be  placarded  in  public  situations,  such  as  the  doors  of  churches, 
chapels,  vestries,  town  halls,  police  stations.  This  publicity,  together  with  power  to  certain 
officers  to  enter  at  all  hours  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  every  place  where  they  had  any 
ground  for  suspecting  that  adulterations  were  practised,  and  the  infliction  of  light  penalties 
in  eases  where  the  adulterations  were  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  the  offence  being  at 
the  same  time  treated  as  one  against  public  morals,  followed  up  by  imprisonment  after  three 
or  four  convictions,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  witness,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  adulteration 
in  three  or  four  years.  That  with  proper  powers,  adulteration  might  be  put  down  in  London 
at  an  expense  of  10,000  l.  a year,  the  employment  of  some  10  persons  being  sufficient,  say 
six  purchasers  and  four  examiners. 

“The  last-mentioned  proposition  embodies  the  principle  of  many  other  suggestions  made 
to  your  Committee,  some  extending  it  by  causing  the  party  convicted  of  adulteration  to 
exhibit,  for  a period  of  six  or  nine  months,  a placard  in  his  own  shop  window,  stating  the 
fact  of  such  aa (alteration  having  been  proved  against  him,  and  the  sentence  inflicted  ; also 
that  all  tradesmen  should  be  registered,  and  struck  off"  the  registry  after  repeated  instances 
of  adulteration  proved.  Other  witnesses  have  referred  to  the  systems  of  inspection  adopted 
in  France,  Germany,  and  America,  as  being  worthy  of  imitation,  but  these  appear  to  involve 
so  many  hindrances  to  the  free  course  of  supply  and  demand,  as  to  unfit  them  for  the 
commercial  usages  of  this  country. 

“ That  upon  the  first  of  the  two  principal  propositions  for  remedying  the  evils,  complained 
of,  your  Committee  would  observe,  that  it  appears  calculated  to  arrive,  indirectly,  at  the 
same  result  as  may  be  obtained  in  a much  more  simple  and  summary  manner  under  the 
existing  law,  in  respect  to  most  of  the  articles  to  which  it  would  be  applicable,  viz.,  fine  and 
imprisonment;  for,  although  the  proposer  disclaims  any  intention  of  inflicting  a fine,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  offending  party  would  be  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  the  proceedings, 
and  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  expense  of  filing  and  answering  interrogatories,  and 
obtaining  an  injunction  from  a court  of  law,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  amount  will  far 
exceed  that  of  the  minimum  fines  imposed  by  law  for  many  of  the  offences  which  might  be 
supposed  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  plan  suggested,  the  principal  difference  being  that, 
379*  c 4 instead 
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instead  of  such  sums,  or  a moiety  thereof,  being  paid,  as  now  provided,  into  the  public 
Exchequer,  they  would  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  legal  profession,  to  whom 
recourse  would  naturally  be  had  by  at  least  one,  if  not  both,  parties,  while  the  suggested 
imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court,  on  a repetition  of  the  offence,  would  complete  the 
double  sentence  of  ‘ fine  and  imprisonment.’  Irrespective  of  the  foregoing  objections,  there' 
is  the  very  grave  one  of  calling  upon  a man  to  convict  himself,  a practice  totally  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  English  law. 

“ That  the  second  series  of  preventive  measures  appear  also  open  to  numerous  objections. 
It  is  suggested  that  examinations  should  be  made  of  various  articles,  and  the  results  pub- 
lished in  every  practicable  way.  Upon  this,  your  Committee  would  observe,  that  unless  the 
articles  of  the  whole  of  the  tradesmen  in  a town  could  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a manifest  injustice  to  advertise  the  names  of  some  few  as  persons  who  sell  pure 
goods,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  procure  them  additional  and  exclusive  custom  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow  tradesmen,  who  might  be  found  selling  articles  equallv  good, 
although  not  reported  on  by  the  official  inspectors  or  analysers;  the  injustice  of  the  case 
being  moreover  increased  by  the  fact,  that  in  carrying  out  such  an  investigation,  considerable 
expense  would  be  incurred,  to  which  the  unreported  tradesmen  would  have  to  contribute 
through  the  rate  or  tax  collector.  Upon  the  question  of  this  expense,  your  Committee 
cannot  agree  with  the  propounder  of  the  measure,  who  stated  that  he  thought  he  could  put 
down  adulteration  in  London  for  10,000  /.  yearly,  employing  for  the  purpose  six  purchasers, 
and  three  or  four  examiners.  That  it  appeats  by  a Return  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  that  the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  persons  within  the  bills  of  mortality  is 
48,750  ; and  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  articles  represented  to  be  adulterated  are  the  subject 
of  sale  in  those  shops,  it  follows  that  each  of  the  six  purchasers  would  have  to  undertake 
the  visitation  of  upwards  of  8,000  establishments  during  the  year,  independently  of  the 
great  number  of  shops  that  do  not  deal  in  exciseable  articles  ; such,  for  example,  as  bakers, 
See.  Comparing  this  proposed  rate  of  inspection  with  that  carried  out  by  the  Excise,  your 
Committee  find  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  some  550,000  manufacturers  and 
dealeis  under  supervision,  and  that  the  number  of  Excise  officers  employed  is  about  4,000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  137  establishments  for  each  officer  to  inspect  in  place  of  8,000,  as 
proposed  to  be  inspected  ; and  upon  these  it  is  admitted  that  a second  call  must  be  made 
before  proceedings  are  adopted.  Your  Committee  further  find  it  suggested,  as  a part  of  this 
plan,  that  if  adulterated  goods  are  found  in  the  shop  of  a retail  dealer,  and  he  gives  up  the 
name  of  the  wholesale  dealer  from  whom  he  bought  them,  he  ought  to  be  exonerated.. 
This  proviso  appears  to  your  Committee  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  whole  scheme, 
because,  if  this  principle  is  admitted,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  deprive  the  wholesale 
dealer  of  the  same  immunity  ; and  thus,  in  the  case  of  drugs,  tor  instance,  the  authorities 
might  be  ultimately  referred  to  the  merchant  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  or  elsewhere,  and 
all  the  investigation  be  thereby  rendered  fruitless. 

“ With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  compelling  a man  to  exhibit  a placard  in  his  window, 
stating  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  adulteration,  your  Committee  conceive  that  no  person 
would  do  so  without  attempting  to  vindicate  himself  by  a counter-statement,  in  which,  most, 
probably,  he  would  endeavour  to  prove  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  by  the  authorities  ; a 
subject  which  usually  commands  the  attention  and  sympathies  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  the  most  frequent  cases  would  occur,  and  the  man  might  thereby  be  con- 
sidered as  a martyr,  and  not  improbably  increase  his  business;  or  he  might,  on  the  contrary, 
become  a ruined  man,  a penalty  not  contemplated,  and  possibly  very  much  out  of  proportion 
to  his  offence. 

“ After  a careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  adduced  during  their  protracted  sittings, 
your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  much  unnecessary  and  groundless 
alarm  created  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  adulteration  at  present  practised  in  regard  to  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption.  On  reference  to  the  Evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
loose  and  vague  statements,  as  to  adulteration,  were  narrowed  down,  under  examination,  to 
cases  of  dilution  of  strength,  or  the  admixture  of  inferior  with  the  better  qualities  of  the 
same  article,  in  order  to  effect  a reduction  in  the  price,  while  a great  mass  of  the  evidence 
had  reference  to  a state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
intelligent  witnesses  going  back  as  far  as  the  year  1810  for  an  instance  of  adulteration  in 
drugs. 

“ That  as  regards  the  principal  articles  of  food  and  drinks,  viz. : 

Bread, 

Flour, 

Tea, 

Coffee, 

Sugar, 
iVl  ilk, 

Beer, 

Spirits, 

Wine, 

Your  Committee  find  that  there  are  already  several  most  stringent  and  summary  Acts  in. 
force.  That  the  Act  3 & 4 Geo.  4,  c.  55,  imposes  a penalty  of  20  /.,  or  six  months’  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  and  publication  of  sentence,  upon  the  mixture  of  alum  with. 

bread 
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bread  or  flour,  within  the  bills  of  mortality;  and  the  G & 7 \yill.  4,  c.  37,  extends  the  same 
provisions  to  the  country,  the  penalty  being  5 /.  to  10  /.,  or  six  months’  imprisonment  and 
publication  of  sentence;  notwithstanding  which  it  was  proved  before  Your  Committee,  that 
nearly  every  sample  of  bread  analysed  contained  alum,  added  for  improving  the  colour,  &c. 
That  the  same  process  is  repeated  frequently  with  flour,  under  the  liability  of  a penalty  of 
5 l.  to  20  l.,  and  publication  of  sentence.  That  the  penalties  for  adulterating  tea  or  coffee 
are  also  very  heavy,  being  100  l.  for  each  offence. 

“ That  in  regard  to  beer,  Your  Committee  find  even  heavier  penalties  than  are  imposed  on 
the  foregoing  articles  : the  56  Geo.  3,  e.  58,  imposes  a summary  penalty  of  200  l.  upon  any 
brewer  or  retailer  of  beer  having  or  receiving  into  his  possession  any  drugs  or  substances  for 
mixing  with  beer;  and  a penalty  of  500  l.  is  imposed  on  any  druggist  selling  drugs  to  any 
brewer  or  retailer  of  beer  for  the  purpose  of  mixing;  notwithstanding  which  it  was  proved 
before  Your  Committee,  that  the  supply  of  drugs  to  brewers  and  publicans  is  an  established 
trade.  That  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  frame  more  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  spirits,  and  yet  a large  portion  of  the  evidence  shows  that  gin,  being  the 
article  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand,  is  invariably  adulterated. 

“ That  in  regard  to  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  using  alum  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  the  conflicting  chemical  testi- 
mony as  to  its  positive  existence  as  alum,  and,  consequently,  as  to  its  effects  on  the  human 
system  after  the  process  of  baking,  Your  Committee  refer  to  the  following  contradictory 
evidence : 


“The  principal  injury  to  the  human  system  from  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  the  stringent 
effects  it  exerts,  tending  to  produce  that  costiveness  which  is  a very  common  complaint  in 
large  towns  : witness  has  found  crystals  as  large  as  a pea. 

“ In  eating  bread  a person  does  not  eat  alum  ; its  property  is  totally  destroyed  ; and,  after 
baking,  bread  in  which  alum  had  been  mixed  would  contain,  not  alum,  but  the  constituent 
parts,  one  of  which,  bisulphate  of  potash,  is  a very  harmless  agent  of  a purgative  nature,  and 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  especially  with  sedentary  people. 

“ Boiling  heat  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  dissolution  of  alum  to  its  component  parts. 

“ The  heat  in  baking  bread  would  melt  the  alum,  and  make  the  crystals  effloresce.  Alum 
will  melt  at  a temperature  of  about  300  degrees,  baking  heat  being  above  that. 

“ The  existing  regulations  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  coffee  appear  to  be  working  very 
effectively  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  imposition  in  the  admixture  of  other  substances 
than  chicory. 

“That  no  sufficient  reasons  have  been  brought  before  Your  Committee  to  induce  them  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  any  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  several  articles  of  bread, 
flour,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  milk,  beer,  spirits,  and  wine  ; being  convinced  that  no  more  stringent 
measures  than  those  now  in  force  could  be  adopted,  without  enhancing  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  without  such  an  injurious,  vexatious,  and  inquisitorial  interference 
with  trade  as  would  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  more  enlightened  policy  of  all  recent 
legislation,  and  such  as  would  most  materially  prevent  the  development  of  the  system  of 
freedom  of  commerce,  to  establish  which  has  of  late  years  been  the  constant  study  and  aim 
of  the  Legislature. 

“ That  the  Evidence  adduced  with  respect  to  drugs,  however,  lead  Your  Committee  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  immediate  effects  upon  human  life,  whether  administered  by  acci- 
dent, or  from  ignorance,  or  fraudulently  impure,  place  them  in  a different  category  from 
articles  of  food,  and  render  it  desirable  that  some  further  improvement  should  take  place 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dispensing  medicines,  the  public  being  unable  to  exercise  the  same 
power  of  discrimination  as  they  naturally  possess  in  reference  to  articles  of  daily  food  ; and 
that  therefore  some  additional  provision  may  beneficially  be  made  by  the  Legislature,  both 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  entitled  to  deal  in  them,  and  also  as  to 
the  means  of  preventing  the  fatal  errors  which  appear  to  have  occurred  in  administering 
medicines. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed,  “ That  the  Draft  Report  of  the  Chairman  be  read 
2°,  paragraph  by  paragraph.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  “ the  Chair- 
man,” and  insert  the  words  “ Mr.  Moffatt,”  instead  thereof.  Question  put,  “ That  the 
words  ‘ the  Chairman’  stand  part  of  the  question.”  The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  8.  No,  1. 

Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Covvper. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Peacocke. 

Lord  Goderich. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Knight. 

Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  18th  instant,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Veneris,  18"  die  Julii,  1856- 


members  present: 


Mr.  Scholefield,  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 


Mr.  Cowper. 
Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Gregson. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Villiers. 


Draft  Report  of  the  Chairman  read  2°,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
Several  amendments  made. 


Amendment  proposed  in  page  2,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  paragraph,  to  add  the  following 
words  : “ But  although  the  evidence  establishes  the  fact  that  adulterations  such  as  those 
now  recited  are  in  some  instances  constantly,  and  in  others  occasionally,  practised,  it  was 
not  proved  (excepting,  probably,  in  the  case  of  bread,  and  of  confectionery,  and  drugs) 
that  effects  generally  injurious  to  the  public  health  had  resulted  therefrom.”  (Mr.  Moffatt). 
— Question  put,  “That  those  words  be  there  added."  The  Committee  divided: 


Aye,  1. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Paragraph  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Other  paragraphs  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Amendment  proposed, in  page  5,  paragraph  3,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “it  ” to  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  (Mr.  Moffatt ). — Question  put  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  paragraph.”  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 

Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Cooper. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Swift. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 


Words  omitted. 


Question  put,  “ That  the  paragraph  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report.” 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 


Other  paragraphs  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  the  8th  paragraph  of  the  same  page,  after  the  word  “imprison- 
ment” to  leave  out  the  words,  “in  every  case  where  pecuniary  fraud”  (Mr.  Moffatt ), 
Question  put,  “That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.”  The 
Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  5. 

Viscount  Goderich. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Mr.  Otway. 

Several  other  paragraphs  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  “ That  this  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee,”  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered  to  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

[To  Report, 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 
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EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES. 


NAME 

of 

W I T N E S S. 

Profession 

or 

Condition. 

From  whence 
Summoned. 

Number  of 
Days 

absent  from 
Home 
under 
Orders  of 
Committee. 

Expenses 

of 

Journey 

to 

London 
and  back. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence 

from 

Home. 

TOTAL 
Expenses 
allowed  to 
Witness. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  f.  d. 

£.  f.  rf. 

William  Emmerson  - 

Manager,  People’s 
Flour  Mill,  Leeds. 

Leeds  ... 

3 

2 10  - 

3 3 - 

5 13  - 

Edward  Farrand 

Bookkeeper,  Roch- 
dale. 

- 

3 

2 13  - 

1 10  - 

4 3 - 

Dr.  Neligan  - - - 

Physician,  Dublin 

Dublin 

3 

6 10  - 

9 9 - 

15  19  - 

Reginald  Richardson 

Officer  Local  Board 
of  Health. 

Newton  Heath, 

Manchester. 

3 

3 10  - 

4 4 - 

7 14  - 

Peter  Mackenzie 

Editor  ... 

Glasgow 

4 

10  3 6 

4 4 - 

14  7 6 

Dr.  Bingley  ... 

Physician  - 

Sheffield  - 

3 

4 10  - 

9 9 - 

13  19  - 

£• 

51  15  6 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Mercurii,  2 7°  die  Februarii,  1856. 


Professor  Alfred  Svvaine  Taylor 

- P 

. 1 

Mr.  James  Abbiss  - - - 

- P 

• 24 

Veneris,  29°  die  Februarii 

, 1856. 

Waller  Lewis,  Esq.,  m.  b. 

" P 

•3i 

Professor  John  Thomas  Quekett 

- P 

• 36 

Lewis  Thompson,  Esq.  - 

- P 

.38 

Mercurii,  5°  die  Martii, 

1856. 

Lindsey  Blyth,  Esq. 

- P 

• 54 

Mr.  William  Bastick 

" P 

• 63 

Mr.  James  Baiss  - 

- P 

. 69 

Veneris,  7°  die  Martii,  1856. 

Mr.  William  Emerson  - 

" P- 

75 

Mr.  Edward  Farrand  - 

- P- 

83 

John  Challice,  Esq.,  m.  d. 

- P* 

9i 

Mr.  Rufus  Usher 

- P- 

too 

Mr.  Richard  Gay 

- P- 

103 

Mercurii,  12°  die  Martii, 

1856. 

John  Moore  Neligan,  m.  d.  - 

- P- 

1 10 

Mr.  Philip  Ripley 

- P- 

121 

Mr.  William  Weston  - 

- P- 

124 

Mr.  Richard  Locock 

- P- 

128 

F.  Crace  Calvert,  Esq.  - 

- P- 

131 

Mr.  Reginald  John  Richardson 

- P- 

137 

Mercurii,  2°  die  Aprilis, 

1856. 

Thomas  Wakley,  Esq.  - 

• P- 

141 

Jacob  Bell,  Esq.  - 

- P- 

150 

William  B.  Carpenter,  m.  d.  - 

- P- 

263 

Veneris,  4*  die  Aprilis,  1856. 

Mr.  Joseph  Woodin  - - - p.  27 o 

Mr.  William  Atkinson  - - - p.  288 


Mercurii,  9°  die  Aprilis,  1856. 


Mr.  James  Drew  - 

- 

- P-  2 94 

Edward  Divett,  Esq.,  m.  p. 

- 

- P-  31 1 

Mr.  Julian  Rodgers 

- 

- P-315 

Mr.  Edwin  Wickham  - 

- 

- P-  322 

John  Ayshford  Wise,  Esq., 

M.  P. 

- P-  325 

Mercurii , 1 6°  die  Aprilis, 

1856. 

Mr.  Potto  Brown 

- 

- p-  326 

Mr.  Thomas  Karr  Callard 

- 

- P-33* 

Mr.  Alexander  Robertson 

- 

- P-  337 

Mr.  Alexander  Clapperton 

- 

- P-  33S 

Veneris,  25°  die  Aprilis,  1856. 

Mr.  John  Jackson 

- 

- P-  34* 

Mr.  Emil  Richter 

- 

- P-  348 

Mr.  Stafford  Allen 

- 

- P-  355 

Mercurii,  30°  die  Aprilis , 

1856. 

Samuel  Robert  Goodman,  Esq.  - p.  258 
Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie  - - - p.  263 

Dr.  Charles  William  Bingley  - p.  269 
Mr.  John  Postgate  - - - p.  276 

Veneris,  2°  die  Mail,  1856. 

George  MofFatt,  Esq.,  m.  p.  - - p.  289 

Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  m.  d.  - - p.  290 


Memorandum. — In  consequence  of  an  error  in  the  paging  subsequent  to  page  152,  the  Evidence 
of  the  Witnesses  should  be  referred  to  only  under  the  respective  Dates  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 
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Mr.  Scholefield. 

Mr.  Cowper. 

Viscount  Goderich. 
Mr.  Gregson. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Moffatt. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt. 


Mr.  Villiers. 
Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Peacocke. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry 
in  Guy’s  Hospital  ? — I am. 

2.  Have  you  occupied  that  position  for  a considerable  number  of  years  ? — 

I have  done  so  for  24  years. 

3.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  much  during  that  period  to  the  question 
of  adulteration  as  applicable  to  food  or  to  drugs  particularly  ? — Not  specially 
to  adulteration,  though  cases  of  that  nature  have  come  before  me ; my 
attention  has  been  chiefly  given  to  the  admixture  of  poisons  with  articles  of 
food,  either  unintentionally  or  wilfully  ; during  that  period,  however,  I have 
had  many  instances  brought  before  me  connected  with  the  adulteration  of 
food. 

4.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  such  facts  as  have  come  to  your 
knowledge  bearing  upon  the  subject? — 4 he  first  subject  which  I have  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  upon  which  I have  had  some  experience,  is  the 
admixture  of  colours  in  confectionery.  The  substance  called  Scheele’s  green, 
which  has  been  already  brought  before  the  Committee  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, was  formerly  very  much  used,  and  is  still  used  to  some  considerable 
extent,  for  colouring  confectionery,  and  many  cases  have  come  before  me, 
some  in  which  death  has  been  occasioned,  and  others  in  which  serious  illness 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  it.  I have  a memorandum  of  the  cases  of 
14  children,  xvho  all  suffered  on  one  occasion  from  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic,  in  consequence  of  eating  confectionery  coloured  with  this  mineral ; 
in  another  case,  in  1853,  two  children  died  from  eating  small  pieces  coloured 
with  this  substance. 

5.  You  are  understood  to  say,  that  this  substance  is  still  very  generally  in 
use,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  was  formerly  r — Since  this  inquiry  has  been 
undertaken  I have  not  observed  it  so  much; 

6.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  Is  that  green  colour  used  in  preserved  fruits  and  in  confec- 
tionery also  ?— It  is  only  used  on  the  outside;  about  two  or  three  grains  of  it 
■would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  Besides  being  used  for  confectionery,  it  is 
very  much  used  in  the  arts,  and  sold  as  a pigment  for  common  purposes. 
Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  great  ignorance  about  its  dangerous  properties. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  I found  that  a loaf  which  was  put  upon  my  breakfast 
table,  contained  at  the  bottom  of  the  crust  a quantity  of  this  mineral,  and  sus- 
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Professor  pecting  from  its  appearance  what  was  its  nature,  I made  an  immediate  examin- 
A.  S.  Taylor.  ation  of  it,  and  found  Scheele’s  green  over  the  bottom  of  the  loaf  in  various 

" parts.  That  alarmed  me.  I examined  the  toast  which  was  made,  and  there 

-7  e >iuary  185G.  were  particles  of  Scheele’s  green  about  it.  I knew  there  was  no  compound  of  that, 
kind  in  use  in  my  house,  and  I immediately  went  off  in  a cab  to  the  baker  to  see 
him  upon  the  subject,  and  on  entering  the  shop  I at  once  saw  the  cause  ; he 
had  had  the  whole  of  his  shelves  painted  with  this  rich  green  colour,  and  there 
were  than  more  100  loaves,  possibly  there  were  200,  placed  upon  those  shelves, 
and  upon  examining  the  bottom  of  the  loaves,  I found  that  the  shelves  having- 
been  recently  painted,  the  bread  being  put  upon  them  warm,  a quantity  of  mine- 
ral poison  had  adhered  to  it.  I explained  to  him  the  great  danger  of  it,  and 
warned  him  against  sending  out  any  of  the  bread.  He  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  he  immediately  had  the  mischief  remedied. 
This  kind  of  paint  is  sometimes  used  on  greengrocers’  stalls,  on  which  acid 
fruits  are  exposed.  1 mention  this  to  show  that  accidents  may  occur,  and 
poison  get  into  a person’s  body  without  his  being  aware  of  the  mode  of  its 
being  introduced. 

7.  Chairman. J Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  substituting  a harmless  green 
for  that  dangerous  substance?  — I think  not  any  difficulty  at  all.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a particularly  rich  and  bright  green,  so  that  it  is  rather  sought  after  by 
colourists. 

8.  Other  colouring  matter  might  be  found  of  a harmless  character? — Yes. 
I should  observe  that  this  substance,  Scheele’s  green,  is  used  or  has  been  used 
under  the  name  of  extract  of  spinach.  So  much  ignorance  existed  about 
the  nature  of  it  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a vegetable  extract.  There  was  a 
gentleman  poisoned  at  Northampton,  about  seven  years  ago.  whose  death  led 
to  a trial,  in  consequence  of  the  confectioner  having  coloured  some  sugar 
in  the  form  of  cucumbers  with  this  substance  ; it  is  a substance  the  general 
use  of  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  prevented.  With  respect  to  the 
blues,  I have  not  found  anything  injurious  about  them.  The  blue  colour  used 
for  confectionery,  besides  Prussian  blue,  has  been  chiefly  ultramarine ; but 
with  regard  to  blues,  Prussian  blue  itself  is  not  a substance  which  we  regard 
as  a poison.  With  respect  to  reds,  I have  occasionally  found  vermillion  and 
red  lead  used  for  colouring  confectionery  ; both  of  those  are  noxious.  With 
respect  to  yellows,  1 have  found  oxide  of  lead  and  chromate  of  lead.  Another 
substance,  which  partly  led  to  the  death  of  a child  in  1853,  was  what  we  call 
orpiment,  which  had  been  used  for  colouring  the  outside  of  some  sugar  sweet- 
meat, and  the  child  accidentally  picked  it  up  in  the  street;  it  was  the  sulphuret 
of  aisenic,  of  a bright  golden  yellow  colour;  it  had  been  used  with  Scheele’s 
green  to  colour  the  confectionery,  and  that  child  died  from  the  effect  of  it. 
i believe,  with  regard  to  all  those  colours,  substitutes  might  be  found  for  them 
which  would  be  perfectly  innocent.  Turmeric  might  be  used  as  a yellow,  and 
cochineal  and  madder  as  pinks.  It  is  in  a great  measure  from  ignorance  of 
their  dangerous  nature  that  the  others  are  used. 

9.  Would  those  other  colouring  matters  be  more  costly  ? — I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  particular  difference  in  that  respect. 

10.  Are  you  aware  that  in  any  country  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Government  to 
forbid  the  use  of  certain  colours  for  this  purpose  ? — I am  aware  that  several 
orders  have  been  issued  in  France  at  different  periods,  and  that  they  have  been 
confirmed  up  to  a late  period;  some  are  dated  in  1831,  1833,  and  1843,  and 
in  them  the  French  Government  have  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stances I have  mentioned  as  well  as  others. 

1 1 . Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  done  by  direct  legislation,  or  is  it  a 
municipal  regulation  ? — I think  it  is  a municipal  regulation. 

12.  It  is  an  order  issued  on  the  part  of  the  police,  is  not  it  ? — I think  it  is. 

13.  Viscount  Goderich.~\  Has  that  order  reference  only  to  Paris? — It  has 
reference  to  France  generally.  I can  give  the  Committee  one  of  the  latest 
French  orders,  which  was  issued  in  this  form  : all  mineral  colours  were  pro- 
hibited except  Prussian  blue  and  ultramarine ; this,  I should  say,  was  dated 
22d  September  1841,  and  was  confirmed  by  another  ordinance  in  1853. 
Vegetable  colours  are  allowed  except  gamboge  and  the  aconitum  napellus  or 
monkshood.  The  second  point  referred  to  the  wrapping  of  confectionery  in  paper 
coloured  by  mineral  substances;  that  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  use  of  mineral 
substances  for  colouring  paper  to  be  applied  in  wrapping  confectionery  was 
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prohibited,  except  Prussian  blue  and  ultramarine.  Thirdly,  the  paper  wrappers  Professor 

were  always  compelled  to  be  issued  with  the  name  and  address,  and  no  metallic  A.  S.  Taylor. 

substances  were  allowed  to  be  used.  Then  there  was  an  order  for  the  annual 

inspection,  and  certain  articles  prohibited  are  enumerated;  not  only  the  sub-  27  February  18.56. 

stances  themselves  are  prohibited,  but  any  mixture  of  them.  The  penalty 

imposed  was  from  six  months  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  a fine  of  from 

16  to  600  francs.  The  exposure  for  sale  was  also  penal. 

1 4.  Chairman.']  Is  not  essential  oil  of  almonds  very  largely  used  for  flavouring 
sweetmeats  and  confectionery  ? — It  is  very  largely  sold  and  used  ; it  is  extracted 
by  distilling  bitter  almond  cake  with  water.  I should  observe,  that  it  is  a most 
powerful  poison,  containing  from  six  to  12  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid,  and  it  is 
rather  variable  in  strength,  which  makes  it  still  more  dangerous  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  used  by  confectioners.  The  poisonous  oil  is  used  by  perfumers 
for  giving  an  odour  to  soaps  and  cosmetics,  and  liquids  for  the  hair.  I have 
not  heard  of  an  accident  from  its  use  in  cosmetics,  but  it  is  a very  powerful 
poison  in  itself;  20  drops,  or  rather  less  than  half  a teaspoonful  of  that  oil, 
killed  a woman  49  years  of  age  in  half  an  hour.  Many  suicides  have  occurred, 
as  well  as  fatal  accidents,  from  the  easy  way  in  which  it  is  sold.  Its  flavour 
and  odour  lead  persons  to  taste  it,  and  that  tasting,  I need  hardly  say,  may  be  a 
very  serious  thing.  In  fact  it  is  kept  and  sold  in  the  shops  in  a most  dangerous 
manner. 

1,5.  Do  they  sell  it  labelled  “poison”  ? — I have  not  generally  seen  it  so  sold ; 
lately  I have  seen  it  to  be  more  so,  but  as  a rule  I have  not  observed  it.  There 
is  a compound,  which  is  more  generally  known,  which  contains  about  one 
drachm  of  the  oil  to  seven  drachms  of  spirit ; it  is  called  almond  flavour,  and 
is  a solution  of  the  oil  in  spirits  of  wine ; its  strength  varies  very  much,  of 
course,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  oil.  I have  published  an  account 
of  several  fatal  cases  from  the  accidental  or  the  intentional  swallowing  of  that 
liquid.  In  March  1843  half  an  ounce  killed  a woman  aged  39  in  half  an  hour. 

The  strength  of  that  flavour  must  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
oil  from  which  it  is  made.  In  one  case  a large  spoonful  might  not  prove  fatal, 
and  in  another  a much  smaller  quantity  might.  The  point  to  which  I particu- 
larly wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is  the  use  of  it  by  cooks  and 
others.  As  there  is  no  sort  of  measurement  of  the  strength  of  the  original  oil 
when  it  is  made  up,  it  may  give  rise  to  accidents,  and  it  has  sometimes  done  so. 

I have  heard  of  children  being  made  ill,  and  of  drowsiness  and  other  symptoms 
being  brought  on  by  the  use  of  an  undue  quantity  of  that  substance.  It  is 
constantly  used  for  flavouring  puddings  and  similar  articles.  If  the  pudding  or 
custard  is  heated,  the  acid  may  be  distilled  away,  but  if  it  is  used  cold  there  is 
always  danger  of  a dose  of  prussic  acid  being  taken. 

16.  Is  there  no  fixed  standard  of  strength  whatever  r — None  whatever;  it 
varies  from  six  to  12  per  cent.  ; I think  the  sale  of  that  poisonous  oil  and 
flavour,  more  especially  by  confectioners,  should  be  prohibited.  Druggists 
I believe  are  more  cautious  in  vending  it,  knowing  the  effects  of  it,  but  con- 
fectioners for  the  most  part  are  ignorant  of  the  effects,  and  therefore  they  sell  it 
in  any  quantity.  In  fact,  cooks  have  been  known  to  use  it  secretly  when  it  has 
been  prohibited,  and  have  pretended  that  they  have  given  the  flavour  by 
means  of  bay  leaves,  when  to  save  themselves  trouble  they  have  used  this 
substance. 

17.  Is  there  any  other  means  of  giving  the  flavour  which  is  peculiar  to 
oil  of  almonds  ? — Yes.'  The  prussic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  oil.  It  is 
said  that  the  oil  even  so  freed  is  not  devoid  of  danger  ; but  if  the  prussic  acid 
were  distilled,  a quantity  might  be  used  for  flavouring  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  general  use  of  it. 

18.  Mr.  MoffattT]  It  is  not  the  prussic  acid  which  gives  the  peculiar  flavour 
to  this  substance  ? — It  is  not;  the  flavour  and  the  odour  are  chiefly  owing  to 
the  oil  independently  of  the  acid.  So  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  selling  prussic 
acid  but  laziness  and  ignorance. 

19.  Would  the  expense  be  greatly  increased  by  separating  the  prussic  acid  ? 

— The  article  would  be  made  a little  more  expensive,  but  not  materially  so. 

20.  How  is  that  oil  obtained  r — It  is  obtained  by  distilling  what  is  called  the 
pulp  of  the  bitter  almonds  with  water.  The  prussic  acid  does  not  exist  in  the 
almond  itself,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  water  upon  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  almond  during  the  process  of  distillation.  The  oil  is  at  the 
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same  time  produced,  and  comes  over  with  it ; but  by  distillation  with  a little 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  even  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  prussic 
acid,  and  the  oil  will  pass  away,  and  it  might  be  used  to  give  a flavour  in  that 
1 ‘ state. 

21.  Is  the  oil  manufactured  in  this  country,  or  imported? — Some  of  it  is 
made  in  England. 

22.  Mr.  Feacocke.]  Is  this  essential  oil  sold  by  confectioners  as  essential  oil? 
— They  sell  generally  what  they  call  almond  flavour. 

23.  It  is  not  sold  as  essential  oil  of  almonds,  is  it  ? — No ; it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  essence  of  peach  kernels. 

24.  It  is  the  case  with  chemists,  is  not  it,  that  they  are  bound  to  mark  all 
bottles  which  they  send  out  containing  poison  with  the  word  “ poison  ” ? — 
They  ought  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  penalty,  I believe,  for  their  not  doing  it. 
All  respectable  chemists,  however,  take  great  pains  to  prevent  danger ; but 
there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  poison,  and  what  is  not, 
that  sometimes  a poisonous  substance  may  go  out  which  is  unlabelled. 

25.  Chairman.']  Are  the  various  essences  of  pear  drops  and  peach  drops,  and 
others,  flavoured  with  this  substance  ? — No  ; there  are  various  other  flavours 
in  use. 

26.  Do  they  all  contain  the  element  of  prussic  acid : — No  ; some  of  those 
drops  are  noxious,  though  they  contain  no  prussic  acid.  Other  compounds 
have  been  lately  made  which  imitate  the  flavour  of  Jargonelle  pear  and  Ribstone 
pippin ; those  are  compounds  of  fusel  oil,  which  is  a noxious  oil  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  grain,  and  by  a chemical  process  the  flavour  can  be  imitated 
as  well  as  the  odour  to  a remarkable  degree.  I have  heard  that  some  of  the 
Jargonelle  pear  drops  and  the  Ribstone  pippin  drops  have  produced  drowsiness 
and  stupor  in  children.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the  public  to  sell  in  this  way 
a chemically  flavoured  substance  under  another  name. 

27.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  From  whom  do  the  pastrycooks  obtain  this  essence  of 
peach,  and  similar  essences  ? — They  buy  them  of  the  manufacturers.  I believe 
they  buy  them  in  the  form  of  oil,  and  mix  them  for  themselves. 

28.  Do  they  ever  purchase  the  oil.  from  apothecaries? — They  may  buy  it  at 
the  druggists.  I have  had  occasion,  among  other  matters,  to  examine  hair 
dyes.  1 do  not  know  whether  those  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
Committee,  but  many  of  them  contain  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  a noxious 
substance.  Many  of  those  hair  dyes  are  compounds  of  oxide  of  lead  and  lime, 
and  when  mixed  up  in  a paste  and  put  on  the  hair,  the  effect  of  the  sulphur  in 
the  hair  by  acting  on  the  lead,  produces  a darkened  colour  or  the  hair.  It  is 
thus  the  hair  is  darkened  ; but  during  this  time  absorption  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
often  goes  on  ; and  I knew  a case  in  which  a lady  suffered  from  complete 
paralysis  and  distortion  of  the  neck  in  consequence  of  having  used  this  hair  dye 
for  some  time.  One  of  her  friends  seized  a portion  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for 
analysis,  and  it  contained  80  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead.  I advised  that  it 
should  be  left  off,  and  she  perfectly  recovered.  That,  however,  is  a matter  of 
option ; it  is  only  desirable  that  persons  should  know  what  is  in  those  sub- 
stances. With  regard  to  lead  again,  there  are  many  articles  of  common  wear, 
which  are  sold  to  poor  people,  which  are  very  badly  glazed,  so  that  the  acids  of 
the  fat  dissolve  the  glaze ; dripping  will  do  so,  and  I have  known  colic 
produced  as  the  result  of  that.  That,  however,  is  a question  of  manufacture, 
but  it  is  one  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  lead  may  get  into  the  system.  I 
have  had  to  examine  cases  in  which  preserved  fruits  have  been  kept  in  glass 
bottles  with  pewter  stoppers.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a patent  about  to  be 
taken  out,  but  I gave  the  opinion  that  it  was  a highly  dangerous  proceeding, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  withdrawn.  The  presence  of  salts  of  copper  in 
preserved  fruits  has  been  already  brought  before  the  Committee.  I have  had 
one  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  of  impregnation  of  preserved  fruits,  in  which 
symptoms  of  poisoning  were  produced.  One  instance,  I bear  in  mind,  was  a 
case  in  which  a cook  purchased  from  a druggist’s  a quantity  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  boiled  it  up  with  gooseberries,  to  give  them  a rich  green  colour. 
This  was  at  one  time  used  in  pickles,  but  I believe  now  there  is  a general 
desire,  on  the  part  of  picklemakers,  to  produce  them  of  the  proper  and  natural 
colour.  Then,  also,  1 have  examined  what  Dr.  Hassall  and  Dr.  Normandy 
have  examined,  namely,  the  state  of  the  anchovies  sold  in  London.  They 
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are,  or  rather  they  were,  very  often  coloured  with  red  paint,  containing  oxide  of 
iron  ; there  was  a very  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  used. 

2 y.  Is  that  a dangerous  substance  ? — No.  By  some  dealers  it  was  mixed 
to  a large  extent.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  public  prefer  their 
anchovies  thus  coloured,  for#I  think  there  is  a great  demand  for  the  red 
anchovy. 

30.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  Is  oxide  of  iron  a noxious  substance  ? — It  is  not. 

31.  Viscount  Goderich .]  Are  anchovies  ever  red  without  the  use  of  oxide  of 
iron  r — I have  seen  them  in  Italy,  where  they  use  no  oxide  of  iron,  of  a reddish 
brown  colour.  On  being  put  into  salt  and  brought  here,  they  become  a little 
more  brown.  I am  in  the  habit  of  using  them  without  the  red  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  they  are  very  good.  In  the  old  mode  of  colouring,  it  was  possible, 
under  the  microscope,  to  see  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

32.  Mr.  Cowpcr.]  Is  there  not  a very  different  kind  of  tisli  sent  from  Holland, 
and  coloured  on  purpose  to  resemble  anchovies  here  ? — I think  that  is  the 
•case  ; they  are  not  genuine  anchovies,  but  they  are  made  to  look  like  anchovies  ; 
and  you  might  always  suspect  that,  where  so  much  colour  is  used. 

33.  You  do  not  think  that  the  anchovies  you  speak  of,  which  come  from 
Italy,  are  coloured  ? — No  ; except  it  may  be  a quantity  which,  being  damaged, 
has  been  put  into  a jar  with  this  oxide  of  iron. 

34.  In  fact  it  is  not  done  to  please  so  much  the  fancy  of  the  public,  as  in 
order  to  substitute  a different  article  ? — Yes  ; and  I vvill  also  add  to  that,  that 
genuine  anchovies  present  an  objectionable  appearance  by  long  keeping,  and 
having  lost  the  colour  they  once  possessed,  it  is  restored  to  them  by  this 
process. 

35.  Chairman. 1 Have  you  made  any  observations  upon  the  article  of  bread  ? 
— Yes.  I should  state  that  1 have  not  purposely  sought  these  instances,  but 
they  have  corne  before  me  as  matters  of  inquiry,  i have  had  to  examine  many 
samples,  chiefly  of  the  best  quality  of  bread ; in  respect  to  that,  I must  say 
that  my  results  are  rather  different  from  those  which  I have  heard  given  in 
evidence.  I have  not  found  the  quantity  of  alum  which  has  been  described  ; 
I have  found  salt  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a little  carbonate  of  lime ; the 
salt  being  added  to  the  bread,  and  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  being 
earthy  materials,  which  are  always  more  or  less  found  in  grain;  I have  not 
found  them  in  bread  in  any  undue  proportions.  There  was  only  one  case  in 
which  it  appeared  to  me  there  was  some  trace  of  alum.  I suppose  I have 
examined  bread  once  or  twice  a year,  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and  I have 
not  found  alum  in  it ; I have  found  sulphate  of  lime. 

36.  Have  you  ever  examined  bread  which  was  purchased  in  other  than  the 
better  parts  of  the  town? — 1 have  not ; I have  examined  chiefly  that  which  is 
sold  at  the  West  End  of  London  ; I have  examined  my  own  bread  in  this  way. 
I think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  worst  districts  alum  may  be  mixed  with 
flour,  and  incorporated  with  bread  of  a cheap  kind. 

37.  Do  you  believe  the  admixture  of  alum  with  bread  would  be  very  inju- 
rious?— Not  in  small  quantities;  but  it  would  in  the  large  quantities  I have 
heard  described  ; taken  day  by  day  its  effect  would  be  to  produce  constipation, 
or  rather  irritation  of  the  bowels.  Most  of  these  things  ought  to  be  looked  at 
in  this  aspect.  It  is  not  generally  the  case  that  there  is  enough  taken  of  the 
deleterious  substance  to  produce  injury  which  is  observed  at  the  time,  but  it  is 
the  introduction  day  by  day  of  these  substances  into  the  body  which  does  the 
mischief.  I have  also  examined  flour  on  several  occasions  where  it  has  been 
suspected  to  contain  chalk  and  other  substances  ; but,  generally  speaking,  I 
have  found  the  flour  which  I have  had  submitted  to  me  which  was  suspected  to 
be  wrong,  to  be  good  ; I have  not  found  a greater  guantity  of  ash  in  it  than 
flour  ought  to  contain.  All  those  substances  contain  more  or  less  ash.  I have 
lately  had  to  examine  some  flour  from  Essex,  and  100  grains  of  the  best  flour 
yielded  only  one  half  grain  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  the  household 
sixth-tenths  of  a grain  ; in  examining  the  ash  I found  it  to  consist  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  there  being 
no  alum  or  any  other  mineral.  That  is  the  flour  which  I myself  use,  and  have 
used  for  some  time  ; it  is  perfectly  genuine  and  good  flour. 

38.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  baking  powders,  as  they  are  called  ? — Yes  ; 
•they  are  compounds  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 

39.  Are  they  extensivelv  used  ? — Yes,  they  are  by  some  ; thev  make  what  is 
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Professor  called  the  digestive  bread  ; but  of  course  that  is  a mere  matter  of  option  with 
ny  u>*  people  who  take  such  bread. 

27  February  1856.  4°-  Is  there  any  harm  arising  from  the  use  of  those  powders  ? — The  effect  of 

the  constant  taking  of  tartrate  of  soda  will  be  to  act  as  a gentle  laxative  ; it 
is  a chemical  imitation  of  fermentation  ; if  the  baking  powder  is  mixed  with 
flour  and  kneaded,  effervesence  succeeds  and  extends  the  dough  ; but  the  salt 
which  is  formed,  the  tartrate  of  soda,  remains  there  ; the  effect  is,  that  there 
is  a gentle  action  upon  the  bowels ; there  is  not  the  loss  in  fermentation, 
and  it  is  used  by  preference.  There  is  nothing  in  it  I should  say  injurious  to 
those  who  like  that  kind  of  bread.  I have  also  examined  the  unfermented 
bread  made  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid  ; on  that  point  I would 
observe  that  a great  deal  of  common  muriatic  acid  which  is  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose contains  arsenic  ; if  that  kind  of  bread  be  used  there  ought  to  be  some 
precaution  taken  that  the  acid  sold  is  pure  and  not  poisonous. 

41.  Mr .Moffatt.]  In  what  proportion  have  you  found  that  acid  in  a four- 
pound  loaf? — Carbonate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  the  proportion  of 
acid  used  ought  to  be  just  enough  to  be  neutralized  by  the  alkali,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  free  acid  ; the  effect  of  kneading  in  the  muriatic  acid  with  the 
flour  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  to  produce  the  effervescence  that  I have  described, 
and  distend  the  dough  ; if  the  proportions  have  been  rightly  hit  off  we  shall 
find  that  the  bread  will  only  contain  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda),  but  if  there 
were  any  arsenic  mixed  with  that  acid  it  will  remain  there,  even  though  in 
small  quantities.  I have  generally  found  that  bread  alkaline,  and  not  acid, 
showing  that  a little  excess  of  soda  had  been  used. 

42.  Mr.  Peacockc .]  You  said  that  your  experiments  have  been  generally  made 
upon  the  bread  sent  to  you  for  your  own  use  ? — Yes,  or  sent  to  me  by  friends, 
and  also  by  gentlemen  who  fancied  that  they  were  made  ill  bv  the  bread  they 
used.  I have  often  found  that  suspicion  to  be  groundless.  I have  dealt  with 
my  own  baker  for  12  years. 

43.  Mr.  Otway .]  As  regards  the  purity  of  flour,  have  you  made  many  experi- 
ments upon  it  ? — Not  many  ; I do  not  think  I have  examined  above  six 
samples  of  flour.  I have  not  sought  out  these  matters  purposely,  but  I have 
taken  them  as  they  came  to  me. 

44.  In  the  instance,  however,  to  which  you  allude,  you  found  the  flour  to  be 
without  any  adulteration  ? — Quite  so;  and  that  analysis  was  made  when  the 
person  sending  the  flour  was  not  at  all  aware  that  it  would  be  analysed. 

45.  A miller  having  a large  business  could  derive  a great  profit  from  adul- 
terating the  flour  with  alum,  could  not  he  ?— I think  the  object  of  putting  in 
the  alum  would  be  rather  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  baker ; he  might  derive  a 
considerable  profit  from  it.  I think,  if  I might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opi- 
nion, there  may  be  a great  deal  of  adulteration  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
bean  flour  and  pea  flour  and  lentil  flour,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
chemist  :o  detect. 

46.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  Is  there  anything  noxious  in  the  character  of  that  flour? 
—No. 

47.  I find  it  stated  by  one  witness,  “ I did  actually  find  in  the  bread  alum, 
which  was  so  badly  and  carelessly  mixed  as  to  be  found  in  crystals  the  size  of  a 
large  pea.”  Do  you  think  that  probable  ? — The  gentleman  who  makes  that 
statement  says  as  a fact  that  he  saw  it ; I never  saw  anything  like  it.  I should 
imagine  that  the  alum  would  be  mixed  with  the  flour  and  heated,  and  then  it 
would  be  prevented,  by  the  mere  effect  of  baking,  from  re-crystalizing. 

4S.  Is  not  it  an  ascertained  fact  in  chemistry  that  alum  when  subjected  to 
heat  does  pulverize  ? — It  does  : it  gives  off  its  water ; the  crystal  is  destroyed. 

I should  think,  therefore,  that  the  crystal  spoken  of  must  have  come  there  by 
some  accident  afterwards  ; the  alum  loses  its  water  and  falls  to  a white  powder. 

49  Chairman.]  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  think  that  pea  flour, 
or  lentil  flour,  or  bean  flour,  as  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  is  noxious ; you  say  it 
is  not ; but  I presume  you  would  not  imply  by  that  that  the  mixture  of  pea  and 
lentil  flour  is  a justifiable  thing  ? — Certainly  not ; I am  rather  stating  here  what 
has  not  come  within  my  own  observation  as  a matter  of  detection  ; it  is  what 
I hear  as  a matter  of  general  information,  that  lentils,  largely  imported  from 
the  Levant,  Grano-Turco  as  the  Italians  call  it,  are  very  much  worked  up  in 
flour.  A chemist  would  not  discover  that  in  burning  the  flour  ; he  would  only 
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discover  mineral  matter ; it  would  require  a microscope  to  make  out  any  impu- 
rity of  that  kind. 

.50.  Have  you  made  any  observations  upon  yeast? — Yes;  I have  examined 
ordinary  yeast  and  German  yeast,  but  have  not  found  anything  of  an  injurious 
nature  in  either  of  them.  German  yeast  appears  to  he  pure  yeast,  inspissated 
and  dried  to  prevent  putrefaction,  and  unless  it  has  putrefied,  or  is  decomposed, 
there  is  no  danger  in  the  use  of  it.  With  respect  to  porter  and  ale,  I have  also 
examined  them  at  various  times,  and  I believe  there  is  a great  amount  of 
adulteration  carried  on  with  regard  to  them,  but  not  by  the  large  brewers ; 
I think  it  is  done  by  the  retail  dealers,  from  what  I have  observed.  Quassia, 
gentian,  and  many  other  bitter  substances,  and  cocculus  indicus,  are  much  used. 
I was  obliged  to  give  up  the  retail  London  porter  some  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  own  feelings  as  to  the  effects  of  cocculus  iudicus. 

5 1 . What  are  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  cocculus  indicus  in  beer  ? — They  are 
of  a very  peculiar  kind  ; not  exactly  amounting  to  intoxication,  but  they  pro- 
duce a kind  of  loss  of  power  or  trernulousness ; a waking  dreaminess,  if  I may 
so  call  it,  as  if  you  were  conscious  of  things  about  you,  with  no  power  to  move 
or  exert  yourself  in  any  way.  It  seems  to  affect  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  in  that  way. 

52.  Mr.  Moffat t. J Have  you  analysed  any  porter  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
if  it  contains  that  drug? — We  have  no  power  to.  detect  small  quantities  of 
cocculus  indicus.  I am  told  that  the  composition  is  put  into  porter  in  a bag  and 
allowed  to  soak.  In  this  kind  of  mixture  a variety  of  things  together  most 
effectually  prevents  ordinary  methods  of  detection. 

53.  Is  it  your  impression  that  that  practice  is  resorted  to  by  the  brewers? — 
Not  by  the  brewers  ; I think  it  is  by  the  publicans.  They  put  in  water  and  salt, 
and  then  in  consequence  of  the.  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  beer  by  the 
addition  of  the  water,  they  give  it  an  apparent  intoxicating  power  by  these 
drugs.  I am  sure  by  the  taste,  as  well  as  the  effects,  that  it  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

54.  And  that  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  consumers  ? — It  is  undoubtedly 
if  they  should  take  it  day  by  day-  A case  of  the  kind  was  referred  to  me  by 
a surgeon  practising  in  Parliament-street.  There  was  no  possibility  of  saying 
certainly  that  cocculus  indicus  was  in  the  beer;  but  there  was  a large  amount 
of  bitter  mixed  with  it,  and  a large  amount  of  sugar,  and  from  his  description, 
and  the  fact  that  all  who  had  it  from  a particular  public-house  complained  of 
the  same  symptoms,  I have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  a drug- 
ging of  that  liquid.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  one  that  we  could  not  establish 
by  direct  proof. 

55.  Mr.  Cowper.-]  Have  you  tested  the  effects  of  bottled  beer  as  well  as 
draught  beer? — Yes,  I have,  both  in  reference  to  London  and  Dublin  stout.  I 
have  not  found  any  drugging  when  it  has  come  from  a good  source.  There  has 
been  bitterness,  but  nothing  of  an  unwholesome  nature. 

56.  To  what  would  you  attribute  the  superabundant  bitterness? — Partly  to  a 
large  quantity  of  caramel  bitter,  something  in  the  nature  of  burnt  sugar,  and  I 
believe  in  some  instances  to  quassia. 

57.  Have  you  ever  detected  any  strychnia? — No. 

58.  Have  you  tested  for  it  ? — I have  occasionally.  I do  not  think  strychnia 
is  put  into  beer.  There  are  other  bitters  which  can  be  so  easily  substituted  for 
strychnia,  which  are  perfectly  safe,  and  which  give  a bitterness  more  palatable, 
for  the  bitter  of  strychnia  is  a most  disagreeable  bitter,  that  1 do  not  see  that 
any  motive  exists,  independently  of  its  non-detection  by  those  who  have  sought 
for  it. 

59.  Mr.  Peacock e.].  Quassia  is  not  deleterious,  is  it:— No  ; it  is  a good  tonic, 
only  one  objects  to  have  medicines  prescribed  under  the  name  of  porter. 

60.  You  said  just  now  that  beer  was  not  adulterated  by  the  brewers,  but  by 
the  publicans  ; have  you  found  any  difference  between  those  public-houses 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  great  brewers,  and  others  ? — 1 have  not 
made  that  comparison ; but  taking  porter  from  such  places  as  Barclay 
& Perkins,  or  Calvert’s  brewery,  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  both 
ot  them,  I find  nothing  objectionable  about  the  beer  ; but  I have  made  no 
comparison  between  such  beer  and  beer  sold  in  public-houses  under  the  con- 
trol of  brewers.  I think,  generally  speaking,  the  porter  sold  in  London  is  very 
much  adulterated. 

°-23-  a 4 61.  Mr. 
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6 1 . Mr.  Mqffdtt. ] Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  ale  sold  in  London  ? 
— Yes. 

62.  Do  the  same  remarks  apply  to  ale  ? — I think  with  regard  to  .all  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  bitter  ales,  they  are  all  bittered  by  something  besides 
hops. 

63.  Mr.  Swift."]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  quantity  of  cocculus  indicus 
imported  into  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  has  materially 
increased  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I should  say  it  has  been  for  years  largely 
imported,  and  there  is  no  honest  or  fair  use  of  it,  that  I am  aware  of.  It 
is  not  used  in  medicine,  and  the  only  use  of  it  I know  is  as  a poison  to  catch 
fish. 

64.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  has  been  considerably  advanced? — No. 

65.  Viscount  Goderich.]  It  is  not  used  in  any  kind  of  lawful  manufacture,  is 
it,  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

66.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  W ould  quassia  be  the  cheapest  ingredient  to  introduce 
to  impart  a bitterness  to  beer  ? — I think  it  would  ; quassia  where  it  is  used  gives 
a very  strong  bitter ; but  at  the  same  time,  gentian  and  caramel  would  do  so. 
The  bitter  of  quassia  is  a rough  sort  of  bitter ; gentian  and  caramel  wrould 
give  more  warmth  to  the  bitter,  and  make  it  more  palatable  ; grains  of  paradise 
and  coriander  seed  and  other  materials  are  also  used  ; many  of  them  are  not 
injurious,  but  they  conceal  the  fact  that  the  beer  has  been  greatly  lowered  by 
the  addition  of  water. 

67.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  object  of  putting  in  cocculus  indicus  ? — The  way 
I would  explain  it  is  this  : supposing  a barrel  of  strong  beer  is  sold  to  a pub- 
lican ; he  wishes  to  increase  that  by  diluting  it  w ith  water ; he  lowers  the 
strength  of  it  in  alcohol ; therefore  he  must  put  in  some  substitute  to  increase 
its  apparent  intoxicating  qualities. 

68.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  said  just  now  that  the  only  other  use  to  which 
cocculus  indicus  is  applied,  is  to  catch  fish  ; if  any  person  eats  those  fish,  will 
not  it  be  very  deleterious  to  him  ? — Not  very  deleterious  ; lam  not  aware  of 
any  accident  having  occurred  from  that  cause  ; the  quantity  that  would  bring 
fish  to  the  surface  of  the  water  would  not  be  sufficient  to  be  injurious  ; besides, 
we  should  always  find  it  in  the  taste  if  there  were  a dangerous  quantity. 

69.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  extensively  used  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  do  you? — No;  I have  heard  that  poachers  so 
catch  fish  ; I cannot  conceive  that  cocculus  indicus  is  imported  for  any  fair  and 
lawful  purpose. 

70.  Mr.  Swift.]  You  are  not  aware  that  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose? — 
I am  not. 

71.  Chairman.]  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  port  wines? — Yes;  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  London  Docks 
Company.  It  appears  that  port  wine  is  sometimes  manufactured  out  of  bad  clarets 
and  bad  Italian  red  wines,  bought  at  7 d.  a gallon  ; and  then,  by  the  addition  of  a 
mixture  of  geropiga,  dried  extract  of  elderberry  juice,  Lisbon  grapes,  brown 
sugar,  brandy,  bitter  almonds,  and  logwTood,  a mixture  is  made  up  which  is 
called  London  port. 

72.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Are  any  of  those  ingredients  injurious,  in  your 
opinion  ? — None  of  them.  But  the  wine  1 am  speaking  of  was  the  subject  of  a 
trial  at  the  Exchequer  sittings  in  Guildhall  last  summer,  in  a case  in  which  the 
London  Dock  Company  had  been  subject  to  very  great  frauds  in  consequence 
of  the  substitution  of  good  port  wine  for  this  bad  material.  That  stuff  was 
bought  at  / d.  a gallon,  and  this  wine  was  afterwards  sold  at  from  12  s.  to  15  s. 
a gallon,  and  the  plaintiff  in  that  case  said  he  had  a chemical  mixture  by  which 
he  could  turn  sour  claret  into  very  full-bodied  port,  and  this  was  the  substance 
which  w:as  supposed  to  be  used. 

73.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Have  you  detected  those  ingredients  in  English  port 
wine  by  analysis  ? — I have  detected  brown  sugar,  and  logwood,  and  brandy.  I 
am  taking  this  as  a matter  of  evidence,  which  was  given  upon  the  trial ; it  came 
out  upon  the  trial  what  was  the  nature  of  this  mixture. 

74.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Is  geropiga  imported  from  Portugal?  — It  is,  as  well  as 
made  in  this  country ; and  some  of  it  is  added  to  the  wine  even  in  Portugal. 

75.  Is  the  manufacture  of  geropiga  carried  on  in  this  country  : — I should 
suppose  it  is. 

76.  Mr. 
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76.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  geropiga  is  added  to  almost  all 
the  wine  of  Oporto  ? — Yes,  or  brandy  is,  certainly. 

77.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Do  you  believe  that  when  the  cheap  Italian  wine 
comes  in  here  it  pays  duty  as  wine  ? — No  ; this  was  what  they  called  damaged 
wine,  which  the  Dock  Company,  after  it  has  been  kept  a certain  time,  sell  at 
a low  rate  to  make  vinegar ; it  came  out  in  this  case  that  publicans  bought  it 
at  7 d.  a gallon,  made  the  mixture  I have  referred  to,  and  sold  it  at  from  12  s. 
to  1 5 s.  a gallon. 

78.  If  a person  were  medicinally  ordered  to  drink  port  wine  this  mixture 
would  not  produce  any  of  the  effects  intended  by  his  medical  adviser? — No  ; it 
would  be  an  astringent  tonic  mixture,  and  not  good  port  wine. 

70.  Mr.  Swift.]  Would  it  be  injurious  to  health  ? — No;  there  is  nothing  there 
that  I can  describe  as  injurious  to  health. 

80.  Chairman.]  Sour  claret  itself  would  not  be  a very  wholesome  beverage, 
would  it  ? — No ; but  they  neutralise  that  by  some  alkali.  With  respect  to  spirits, 
I have  been  consulted  on  them,  and  I believe  that  ordinary  gin  is  much  adul- 
terated. I once  had  an  application  made  to  me  on  the  part  of  a person  to 
suggest  some  chemical  ingredient  to  produce  what  is  called  the  creaming  of 
gin ; he  wished  to  know  how  much  potash  would  do  it.  I declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  it  satisfied  me  that  the  system  is  carried 
on  to  a great  extent. 

8 1 . Are  you  aware  what  the  mixture  is  which  is  put  into  gin  : — I have  not 
made  any  special  analysis  to  ascertain  ; acids,  I believe,  are  used ; but  I am 
unable  to  give  any  further  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
employed. 

82.  Chairman.]  Have  you  not  some  evidence  to  give  on  the  subject  of  London 
milk  ? — I have  found  no  adulteration  in  London  milk  which  we  can  speak  of, 
except  water. 

83.  Do  you  find  that  to  abound  ? — Occasionally  so.  I have  examined  a great 
many  samples  ; they  differ  a great  deal  in  the  amount  of  cream,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  milk  is  a little  lowered  with  water ; but  I have  not  found  anything 
objectionable,  nor  have  I found  in  the  cream  those  objectionable  substances 
which  have  been  mentioned ; I believe  occasionally  flour  is  used,  and  the  mate- 
rial is  coloured  a little  with  annatto,  in  order  to  give  it  a yellowish,  creamy 
appearance  ; but  I have  not  found  anything  of  an  injurious  nature. 

84.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  coffee  ? — Yes,  to  chicory  and  coffee, 
both. 

85.  What  is  the  result  of  your  investigations  ? — I was  consulted  by  the 
Government  in  1853,  along  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  and  the  power  of  detecting  the  adulteration.  We 
came  to  the  conclusions  which  I may  briefly  state  to  the  Committee.  There  was 
nothing  in  chicory  which  could  affect  health  ; we  made  every  inquiry  upon  that 
point  that  was  possible,  and  in  certain  proportions  we  found  it  was  actually  pre- 
ferred by  the  consumers  to  coffee  alone ; that  was  the  result  of  our  inquiry ; 
and  further,  we  ascertained  that  there  were  proportions  in  which  it  might  be 
used  without  materially  affecting  the  qualities  of  the  coffee,  but  when  it  came 
to  be  anything  like  45  or  50  per  cent,  it  gave  a flavour  which  persons  would 
detect,  and  many  consider  disagreeably  bitter.  These  ( producing  the  same ) are 
some  specimens  which  I prepared  last  year  for  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  evidence  with  respect  to  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee.  One  of 
them  is  genuine  coffee,  one  is  genuine  chicory,  and  the  third  a mixture  of  the 
two.  The  tendency  of  chicory  being  sold  separately  is  to  pass  into  a solid  cake, 
which  is  owing  to  its  consisting  chiefly  of  burnt  sugar.  The  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  chicory  gave  these  results : solid  part  22  per  cent,  and  liquid  or 
watery  part  78  per  cent.  The  solid  part  consisted  of  grape  sugar,  with  a bitter 
principle,  14 ’28;  insoluble  fibre  5 ; mineral  matter,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  common  salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  silica  with  a trace  of  iron,  2'7‘2;  so 
that  chicory  appears  to  be  a root  which  contains  a quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
and  a bitter  principle,  and  when  roasted,  that  saccharine  matter  being  burnt,  like 
burnt  sugar  gives  a strong  colour  to  any  infusion,  and  the  bitter  principle  at 
the  same  time  is  liked  by  many  persons  who  thus  take  it.  We  found  that  up 
to  10  per  cent,  it  was  not  very  readily  discovered  by  the  flavour,  but  when  it 
went  beyond  that  it  could  easily  be  discovered.  It  was  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope and  by  chemistry  in  almost  any  per  centage. 
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Professor  86.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Does  the  chicory  assume  this  form  of  cake  unless 

A.  S.  Taylor.  it  has  been  rendered  moist?  — It  does  so  spontaneously,  by  imbibing  the  mois- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere. 

27  February  1856.  gj.  You  stated  that  you  found  a preference  on  the  part  of  consumers  for  the 
mixture ; was  that  exhibited  when  they  had  obtained  pure  coffee  by  their 
asking  for  chicory  to  mix  with  it  ? — Dr.  Carpenter  procured  that  evidence  from 
some  large  wholesale  houses  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Carpenter 
found  there  was  a great  demand  for  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  in  certain 
proportions,  in  preference  to  coffee.  For  my  own  part,  I prefer  coffee  without 
chicory  to  any  admixture  of  the  two.  The  proportions  Dr.  Carpenter  found  on 
inquiry  to  be  preferred  were  10  ounces  of  coffee  to  6 ounces  of  chicory;  that 
we  fixed  on  as  the  maximum  admixture  to  be  allowed  by  the  law.  The  following 
questions  were  put  to  Dr.  Carpenter  and  myself : “ Whether  chicory  should 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  mixed  with  coffee  (ground  with  it)  or  in  the  unmixed 
state  ? Reasons  for  either  or  both  views  ? If  thus  sold,  can  the  proportion  be 
limited  in  which  the  two  bodies  are  mixed  ? ” Our  reply  was  as  follows  : 
“ The  grinding  of  the  coffee  berry  and  dried  chicory  root  in  the  same  mill 
ensures  the  most  perfect  mixture  of  the  two  powders.  The  sale  of  it  in  this 
state  undoubtedly  saves  trouble  to  the  public ; and,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
entered  into  hereafter,  may  enable  the  vendor  to  supply  a better  quality  of 
coffee  at  a lower  price.  When  chicory  powder  is  sold  in  a separate  state  its 
qualities  are,  to  a certain  extent,  affected  by  the  rapid  and  abundant  absorption 
of  moisture.  In  order  to  retain  it  in  a pulverulent  form,  it  should  be  sold  in 
tinfoil  or  in  glass  bottles  ; this  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  article,  and  would 
render  it  inconvenient  for  use  among  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
bound  to  state  that  when  the  chicory  and  coffee  are  allowed  to  be  ground 
together,  and  sold  in  the  mixed  state,  although  a better  keeping  and  cheaper 
article  may  thus  be  afforded  to  the  public  by  honest  dealers,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a dishonest  man  from  mixing  a very  large  proportion  of  chicory  powder, 
say  76  per  cent.,  with  coffee,  and  charging  a high  coffee  price.  We  know  of 
no  method  by  which  the  proportions  of  chicory  and  coffee  can  be  limited  if  the 
sale  of  the  mixture  be  allowed.  It  must  depend  on  the  conscientiousness  of 
dealers  and  the  discrimination  of  the  public.  We  have  the  evidence  of  highly 
respectable  dealers  to  the  fact  that  when  the  permission  to  sell  the  mixture 
existed,  if  the  proportions  went  beyond  half  and  half,  the  poorest  people  com- 
plained, and  nothing  but  necessity  would  ever  induce  persons  to  use  chicory 
alone.  The  same  dealers  inform  us  that  previous  to  the  late  Treasury  order 
they  sold  to  country  dealers  a great  deal  of  ground  mixed  coffee  at  10  d.,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  It  was  composed  of  10  oz.  good  sweet  coffee,  costing 
6 \ d.,  and  6 oz.  of  English  chicory,  costing  1 d.  This  was  found  to  keep 
perfectly  well  without  caking.  It  was  sold  to  retailers  at  8 id.  per  lb.,  and  by 
them  to  the  public  at  10  d.  We  have  made  trials  of  the  following  mixtures, 
using  powdered  chicory  as  sold  at  6 d.  per  lb.  (packed  in  tinfoil),  and  Ceylon 


coffee  at  1 s.  4 d.  per  lb. 

Chicory. 

Coffee. 

A.  - 

- 

- 1 - 

- 

- 

- 1 

B.  - 

- 

- 1 - 

- 

- 2 

C.  - 

- 

- I - 

- 

- 

- 3 

D.  - 

- 

- 1 - 

“ 

- 

- 8 

In  A.  B.  C.  the  peculiar  bitter  of  chicory  was  quite  perceptible  to  the  taste, 
especially  in  A.  In  D.,  but  for  the  knowledge  that  it  contained  chicory,  we 
should  not  have  discovered  it  by  the  taste.  It  is  obvious  that  there  should  be 
a difference  in  the  retail  price  of  such  mixtures  as  A.  B.  and  C.,  but  we  know 
of  no  method  by  which  such  a regulation  can  be  enforced.  It  is  easy  enough, 
by  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  to  discover  the  presence  of  chicory 
in  coffee,  or  of  coffee  in  chicory,  when  the  latter  is  fraudulently  sold  in  the 
entire  state  as  a mixture  ; but  it  is  not  possible  by  any  process  known  to  us  to 
determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  are  mixed.  The  public  can  only 
be  protected  in  such  a case  by  their  taste.  The  admixture  of  50  per  cent,  of 
chicory  would  be  disagreeable  to  most  persons,  and  if  it  were  considered 
advisable  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  the  proportions,  we  would  fix  on  the 
maximum  admixture  to  be  allowed  by  law  as  that  above  quoted  from  dealers 

who 
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who  have  found  a fair  sale  for  the  mixture,  namely,  10  ounces  of  coffee  to  six  Professor 
ounces  of  chicory. 

88-9.  Did  the  dealers,  in  selling  this  mixture,  state  that  it  was  a mixture,  or 
did  they  only  sell  an  article  they  called  coffee  at  a cheap  rate  ? — I believe  before  27  February  1 856. 
this  Report  was  issued  it  was  very  much  the  custom  to  sell  that  mixture 
without  stating  that  it  was  a mixture.  Our  Report  led  to  an  alteration  in  that 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  We  reported  that  within  certain 
limits  the  mixture  no  doubt  might  be  fairly  sold,  not  being  injurious  to  health, 
and  being  actually  preferred  by  many  persons,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
us  ; but  that  the  party  purchasing  should  always  be  made  fully  aware  of  what 
he  was  buying. 

90.  How  did  the  public  show  their  preference  for  this  mixture  ; did  they  say, 

“We  prefer  the  flavour,  and  wish  to  have  chicory  mixed  with  the  coffee”  ? — 

It  was  owing  to  this : it  was  possible  to  sell  at  1 s.  a lb.  a better  kind  of  coffee 
with  a greater  admixture  of  chicory  than  if  they  had  bought  the  coffee  sepa- 
rately without  chicory ; the  latter  would  have  been  a poorer  and  worse  kind 
of  coffee ; so  that  Messrs.  Law,  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  others,  of  whom  we 
made  particular  inquiries,  said  they  could  afford  to  let  poor  people  have  a 
certain  amount  of  very  good  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  at  the  same  price  at 
which  they  could  sell  them  indifferent  coffee. 

9 1 . That  only  tends  to  prove  that  they  preferred  the  article  they  got,  which 
was  an  admixture  of  a superior  quality  of  coffee  with  chicory,  to  an  inferior 
quality  of  coffee  : can  that  show  that  the  public,  when  they  ask  for  coffee,  like 
getting  a mixed  article  ? — No;  and  1 think  the  mixture  ought  never  to  have  been 
sold  without  their  having  had  notice  that  there  was  chicory  with  it. 

92.  Mr.  Otway. 'Taking  for  granted  that  the  vendors  of  this  spurious  article 
were  animated  by  the  desire  you  suppose,  of  giving  abetter  coffee  to  the  public, 
have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  desire  was  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
in  the  mixed  article  the  public  really  obtained  a better  coffee  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done  ? — Of  course  we  could  only  take  the  information  we 
received  ; we  made  every  inquiry  we  could,  to  obtain  a knowdedge  upon  that 
point.  I cannot  say  that  they  invariably  sold  that  which  they  professed  to  do. 

93.  Mr.  Swift.]  You  are  yourself  a drinker  of  pure  coffee  ? — Yes,  without 
chicory. 

94.  And  you  have  drunk,  of  course,  the  mixture? — Yes. 

95.  Do  not  you  think  the  flavour  of  coffee  is  very  much  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  chicory  ? — No,  l do  not ; so  that  I avoid  taking  it. 

96. '  But  you  think  the  public  generally  approve  of  the  mixture  ? — I know 
that  many  of  my  friends  have  frequently  contended  with  me  that  it  was  a 
very  great  improvement ; 1 decidedly  dissent  from  that.  At  the  same  time, 

I do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  other  people’s  judgments.  I think  the  bitter  of 
chicory  is  very  disagreeable. 

97.  But  you  do  not  think  the  admixture  of  the  quantity  here  stated  is 
injurious  to  health  ? — No. 

98.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  chicory 
with  coffee  in  France? — Universally,  I believe,  and  in  Belgium. 

99  Coffee  is  much  more  largely  used  in  France  than  in  England  r — Yes. 

100.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Are  you  aware  that  in  France  they  do  not  often  sell 
coffee  in  powder  ; you  commonly  see  persons  roasting  their  own  coffee  r — Yes. 

101.  Does  not  it  follow  that  they  mix  the  chicory  themselves  knowingly: — 

Yes. 

102.  1 hat  surely  is  a very  different  practice  from  asking  for  the  coffee  and 
having  it  mixed,  not  according  to  the  proportions  you  suggest,  but  according  to 
the  peculiar  interests  of  the  vendor  ? — Yes. 

103.  You  have  stated  that  you  should  not  like  to  have  it  sold,  except  in  cer- 
tain proportions  you  have  named  ?— Certainly  ; not  beyond  the  proportion  of 
chicory  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

104.  You  must  be  aware  that  before  the  late  stir  was  made,  and  at  a time 
when  some  people  were  saying  that  it  was  a great  boon  to  the  public  to  allow 
chicory  to  be  mixed  with  coffee,  the  admixture  was  to  the  extent  of  70  or  80 
per  cent.  ? — I have  not  seen  such  a mixture  myself. 

105.  Have  you  heard  that  fact  stated  upon  evidence  which  you  thought 
credible  ? — Yes  ; l have  do  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  fact,  from  what  was 
stated.  In  reference  to  our  examination,  we  sent  out  on  one  occasion  into  the 
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Strand  and  asked  for  coffee  in  a great  many  shops  ; in  some  of  those  cases  there 
was  chicory  mixed  with  it,  but  in  others  we  obtained  genuine  coffee ; in  fact, 
there  was  a very  loose  practice  altogether. 

106.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  adulteration  which  you 
yourself  recollect  to  have  detected? — As  far  as  I can  judge,  I do  not  think  I 
have  ever  met  with  a sample  above  50  per  cent. 

107.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  How  would  you  imagine  it  possible,  if  once  you 
allow  coffee  to  be  so  largely  mixed  with  chicory,  to  obtain  a sufficient  secu- 
rity for  the  humbler  classes  ? — It  would  be  a very  great  difficulty,  and  it 
has  always  been  so  felt.  I do  not  think  we  can  make  any  nice  distinction ; 
we  can  only  take  them  upon  a large  scale.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  make  a distinction  between  20  and  25  per  cent.  We  have  not  that 
nice  means  of  distinguishing  the  proportions,  and  as  to  the  power  of  mixing 
large  quantities  of  chicory  with  coffee,  we  felt  there  was  a difficulty.  We  saw 
no  means  of  preventing  the  practice  from  being  carried  on  to  a larger  extent 
than  the  law  might  permit. 

108.  Would  not  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  of  being  subject  to  that 
fraud  be  greater  than  any  convenience  which  might  arise  from  relieving  them 
of  the  trouble  of  buying  the  chicory  and  the  coffee  separately  ? — I have  always 
understood  from  inquiry,  that  most  persons  would  rather  not  have  the  trouble 
of  mixing  for  themselves,  but  would  prefer  the  mixture  made  for  them. 

109.  But  are  you  aware  that  in  France  the  people  grind  their  own  coffee,  and 
mix  for  themselves  ? — Certainly. 

no.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  have  stated  that  there  is  no  safe  test  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  chicory  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  coffee  ; is  not  there  this 
safe  test,  the  taste  of  the  buyer  ? — That  is  a very  great  test.  I should  say 
where  the  quantity  of  chicory  amounted  to  50  per  cent.,  it  would  become 
decidedly  disagreeable. 

111.  There  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  compelling  a man  to  buy  his  coffee 
roasted,  is  there  ? — No. 

112.  If  the  coffee  he  buys  at  a shop  does  not  please  him  he  may  go  to 
another  shop  ? — Yes.  I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  had  samples  purchased  as 
coffee  since  the  order  was  issued,  and  I have  not  found  any  chicory  mixed  with 
them. 

113.  Chairman.]  When  you  have  asked  for  pure  coffee? — Yes,  when  I have 
sent  for  it. 

114.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  You  say  the  taste  of  the  purchaser  would  be  a 
good  test  ; is  not  it  the  case,  even  with  the  best  coffee,  that  much  of  the  flavour 
depends  upon  how  it  is  made  ? — That  is  very  true. 

115.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Have  you  analysed  coffee  purchased  in  poor  districts? 
— I have  not. 

1 1 6.  Can  you  say  generally,  or  not,  whether  the  articles  are  more  adulterated 
in  the  poorer  districts  ? — I cannot  ; on  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  we  pro- 
cured a great  many  samples,  and  we  found,  without  reference  to  districts,  there 
was  a great  mixture  of  chicory  with  the  coffee. 

117.  Do  you  think  other  articles  besides  coffee  are  more  adulterated  in 
poorer  districts? — I cannot  say  from  actual  experience. 

1 1 8.  Chairman .]  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  if  the  Government 
continued  this  plan  of  allowing  the  admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  it  would  be 
desirable  to  name  the  maximum  quantity  of  chicory  which  should  be  allowed  ? 
— I think  it  would.  The  only  other  protection  to  the  purchaser  would  be  the 
taste. 

119.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  The  maximum  you  recommended  was  six  pounds 
of  chicory  to  10  of  coffee  ; you  stated,  just  now,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
detect  whether  the  proportion  of  chicory  actually  present  was  20  or  25  per 
cent,  r — I believe  not. 

1 20.  Suppose  you  established  a maximum,  and  imposed  a fine  upon  those 
who  exceeded  the  maximum,  which  would  apply  though  there  was  only  two  or 
three  per  cent,  over  the  maximum,  would  not  the  same  difficulty  arise  which 
you  have  described  in  the  case  of  the  20  and  25  per  cent.  ? — No  doubt. 

121.  Do  not  you  think,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a great  difliculy  in 
defining  the  maximum  which  might  be  allowed  ? — No  doubt  a very  great 
difficulty. 

122.  Practically, 
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122.  Practically,  is  not  it  your  opinion  that  if  it  is  expedient  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  interfere  to  protect  the  humbler  classes  from  this  practice,  it  can  only 
be  done  by  having  the  two  articles  sold  separately  ? — It  would  be  so  in  the  case 
of  a dishonest  dealer  ; and  then  the  purchasers  might  mix  in  any  proportions 
they  pleased. 

123.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  quantity  in  which  coffee  is  bought 
by  a large  number  of  consumers  ? — No. 

1 24.  Are  you  aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  coffee  upon  which  duty  is 
paid  in  this  country  is  sold  in  ounces  and  half  ounces  ? — I am  aware  that  it  is 
so  in  a retail  shop. 

125.  Would  it  be  practicable  where  coffee  is  sold  in  such  small  proportions 
to  sell  a certain  quantity  of  chicory  and  a certain  quantity  of  coffee  to  those 
poor  people  ? — That  is  rather  a question  not  so  much  connected  with  chemistry 
or  science  as  expediency. 

1 2b.  The  examination  has  tended  to  what  would  be  correct  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  sale  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  you  that 
the  purchaser  should  buy  the  two  articles  separately,  and  mix  for  himself? — 
In  treating  this  question  for  the  inland  revenue,  we  considered  it  would  be,  in 
many  respects,  a convenience  for  the  poor,  assuming  they  were  honestly  dealt 
with,  that  they  should  buy  the  mixture  rather  than  that  they  should  buy  two 
separate  parcels  and  then  mix  them. 

127.  Mr.  Otway. ] The  poorer  classes  generally  use  sugar  with  their  coffee, 
do  not  they  ? — Yes. 

1 28.  Do  not  they  buy  the  sugar  separately  ? — Yes. 

1 2c).  Mr.  Moffatt.]  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that 
in  the  year  1851  there  was  a report  made  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  neither  by  chemistry,  nor  by  any  other  means,  was  the 
admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  to  be  detected  ; your  evidence  seems  to  be 
directly  contrary  to  that  ?- — Our  Report  is  dated  in  March  1853. 

130.  Have  any  new  lights  in  science  broken  upon  the  article  of  chicory 
between  1851  and  1853  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it ; chicory  is  very  easily  detected, 
and  has  been  very  easily  detected  for  a long  time. 

131.  Chairman.']  Can  it  be  detected  by  chemical  means,  or  by  the  microscope  ? 
— By  the  microscope.  I think  there  must  be  a great  mistake  in  that  evidence, 
because  here  (producing  the  same ) is  a Report  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Hooker, 
presented  to  the  Government,  in  which  the  microscopical  characters  of  chicory 
and.  coffee  are  given.  A very  simple  test  has  been  already  mentioned  before 
the  Committee,  namely,  putting  a small  quantity  in  a glass  of  water;  if  there 
be  any  chicory  in  the  coffee,  even  a small  per  centage,  it  falls  through  the 
water,  and  gives  a brown  colour,  in  a very  few  minutes,  to  a wine-glass  of 
water  ; if  the  coffee  be  free  from  chicory,  it  remains  for  a long  time  without 
giving  any  colour  to  the  water. 

132.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  chicory  has  not  the  same 
nourishing  qualities  as  coffee  ? — 1 do  not  think  it  has ; chicory,  if  it  has  any 
property  at  all,  is  a bitter,  and  I think  it  would  act  as  a slight  purgative  ; but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  coffee  about  it. 

133.  I understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  saccharine  matter  ; is  not  that 
saccharine  principle  in  it  nourishing  ? — It  is  like  burnt  sugar  or  molasses,  or 
any  substance  of  that  kind.  There  is  just  the  little  amount  of  nutriment  which 
is  contained  in  what  is  soluble  out  of  the  chicory. 

1 34.  It  possesses  none  of  the  refreshing  or  invigorating  qualities  of  coffee, 
does  it? — No. 

135.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  addition  of  50  per  cent,  of  chicory  to  coffee,  which 
you  think  would  be  right,  enables  the  fair  dealer  to  supply  the  poorer  classes 
with  what  they  take  as  coffee  at  a much  lower  rate  than  they  could  otherwise 
buy  it  r — Yes.* 

136.  There  maybe  a decrease  in  price  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  probably  ? 
— Yes  ; that  is  the  result  of  the  information  that  we  obtained. 

137.  Mr.  Otway.]  It  is  considerably  cheaper,  is  not  it,  than  the  cheapest 
coffee  which  can  be  sold  ? — Yes. 

138.  Then, 


* A mixture  of  50  per  cent,  has  not  been  advised ; on  the  contrary,  such  a mixture  has  been 
objected  to.  See  Questions  85,  p.  9,  and  87,  pr,  10.  See  also  post,  Question  140. 
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138.  Then,  upon  the  understanding  that  this  admixture  would  not  be  easily 
discoverable,  suppose  the  maximum  of  chicory  which  you  consider  right  to  be 
exceeded,  it  is  clear  the  seller  might  derive  a very  large  profit  from  his  dealings 
with  the  poor  by  exceeding  that  proportion  ? — Yes. 

139.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  honesty  of  the  vendor?  — 
Yes,  and  the  taste  of  the  public. 

140.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  else  have  you  to  rely  on  in  almost  all  the  traffic 
which  is  being  carried  on  ? — If  any  vendor  sought  to  sell  coffee  containing 
50  per  cent,  of  chicory,  I think  there  would  be  a great  objection  to  it,  and  it 
would  not  be  a saleable  mixture. 

141.  Is  not  the  only  safe  and  real  protection  to  let  the  public  take  care  of 
themselves  in  all  such  questions  ? — That  is  a question  for  the  Committee  to 
consider  rather  than  for  me. 

142.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Is  not  it  the  case  that  it  was  proved  before  the 
Commission  which  originated  this  inquiry,  that  those  mixtures  which  wTere  most 
largely  adulterated  had  very  beautiful  Oriental  names  in  order  to  deceive  the 
public  ? — I do  not  know  how  that  may  be. 

143.  Mr.  Otway  Is  not  it  rather  an  expensive  process  for  a poor  man  to 
take  care  of  himself,  the  only  test  being  one  of  analysis,  which  is  rather  an 
expensive  process  ? — Yes. 

144.  What  would  be  the  expense  to  a man  of  having  a parcel  of  coffee 
analysed? — To  a poor  person  one  should  charge,  perhaps,  half  a guinea  or 
a guinea.  I think  the  great  check  possessed  by  a poor  person  would  be  his 
taste. 


145.  Mr.  Otway.]  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  selling  the  two  articles 
separately  beyond  that  of  its  inconvenience? — No;  I see  no  other  objection 
than  that,  the  inconvenience.  That  was  the  chief  argument  that  was  used, 
that  the  mixture  would  always  be  ready  for  a person  to  use  without  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  two  parcels.  Perhaps  I may  add,  that  among  the  questions 
proposed  to  Dr.  Carpenter  and  myself  was  the  following : “ If  coffee  be  sold 
mixed  with  chicory,  can  the  proportion  be  limited  in  which  the  two  bodies  are 
mixed  ? ” In  answer  to  this  question,  it  was  stated,  “ That  when  chicory  and 
coffee  are  allowed  to  be  ground  together  and  sold  in  the  mixed  state,  although 
a better  keeping  and  cheaper  article  may  thus  be  afforded  to  the  public  by 
honest  dealers,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a dishonest  man  from  mixing  a very 
large  proportion  of  chicory  powder  (say  / 5 per  cent.)  with  coffee  and  charging 
a high  coffee  price.  We  know  of  no  method  by  which  the  proportions  of 
chicory  and  coffee  can  be  limited  if  the  sale  of  the  mixture  be  allowed  ; it  must 
depend  on  the  conscientiousness  of  dealers  and  the  discrimination  of  the  public. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  highly  respectable  dealers  to  the  fact,  that  when  the 
permission  to  sell  the  mixture  existed,  if  the  proportions  went  beyond  half  and 
half  the  poorest  people  complained,  and  nothing  but  necessity  would  ever 
induce  persons  to  use  chicory  alone.” 

146.  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  other  articles  which  you  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  ? — Yes  ; isinglass  and  gelatine  I have  had  occasion  to  examine.  I have 
examined  most  kinds  of  isinglass  imported  into  this  country  from  liussia  and 
from  the  Brazils,  and  also  the  patent  refined  isinglass,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
manufactured  in  this  country,  a pure  kind  of  gelatine  made  from  the  skin  of 
the  ox  and  the  calf.  With  repect  to  the  isinglass  from  Russia,  there  is  a great 
deal,  or  there  was  a great  deal,  I should  say,  for  my  researches  extend  to  five 
or  six  years  back,  sold  as  best  Russian,  which  was  mixed  with  a large  quantity 
of  Brazilian  isinglass.  Brazilian  isinglass  differs  from  Russian  isinglass  in 
leaving  an  insoluble  residue  of  nearly  20  to  25  per  cent. ; the  very  best  Russian 
leaves  perhaps  two  or  three  per  cent.,  that  residue  being  part  of  the  albuminous 
membrane  of  the  fish  bladder  The  Brazilian  isinglass  is  chiefly  used  by  brewers 
for  refining  beer  and  malt  liquors  of  various  kinds.  There  is  a great  difference 
in  the  price ; taking  the  articles  separately,  the  Brazilian  sells  for  from  0 s.  to 
10-s.  a pound;  the  best  Russian  sells  for  15  5.  Then  with  regard  to  gelatine, 
there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  gelatine  as  it  is  found  in  the 
market.  Here  is  some  ( producing  the  same ),  which  is  very  like  glue. 

147.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  consider  gelatine  to  contain  the  same 
properties  as  isinglass  ?—  1 he  properties  of  isinglass  as  a nutritious  article  of 
food  are  owing  to  the  gelatine  which  is  in  it.  What  is  not  gelatine  is  of  no 
service.  That  albuminous  part  of  the  membrane  which  subsides  is  not  gelatine  ; 
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that  which  dissolves  in  water  and  forms  jelly  is  the  gelatine ; so  that  whether 
it  be  from  one  variety  of  isinglass  or  another,  the  principle  is  the  same  all 
through. 

148.  Chairman.']  From  what  is  this  gelatine  principally  made? — It  is  chiefly 
made  from  the  skins  of  bullocks  and  calves.  That  is  boiled  up  in  water,  and 
when  properly  made,  without  any  chemical  operation,  it  forms  a very  beautiful 
substance,  of  which  this  is  a speciman  ( producing  the  same). 

149.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  that  made  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

1,50.  Viscount  Goderich.]  That  is  for  all  purposes  just  as  good  as  the  isinglass 
derived  from  the  fish  ? — Yes  ; in  fact  I prefer  it.  I have  used  it  five  or  six 
years  in  preference  to  the  isinglass  derived  from  the  fish  bladder. 

151.  Do  you  know  an  article  called  patent  refined  isinglass? — Yes;  that 
is  it. 
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152.  And  that  is  considered  to  be  as  good  as  real  isinglass? — Yes;  it  dis- 
solves in  water  without  leaving  any  residue. 

153.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  This  patent  isinglass  is  pure  gelatine,  while  the  isinglass 
which  is  imported  from  Russia  and  Brazil  has  always  more  or  less  of  impurity  ? 
— With  respect  to  the  best  Russian,  the  per  centage  of  impurity  is  so  small  that 
we  need  not  consider  it.  But  this  article  is  far  superior  to  the  bulk  of  that  which 
is  sold  as  isinglass  in  this  country.  We  have  in  that  patent  isinglass  a valuable 
article,  which  ^ ill  in  time  supersede  a very  large  part  of  the  importation  of 
isinglass  from  abroad ; the  gelatine,  which  is  extracted  by  a simple  process 
from  Brazilian  isinglass,  is  equally  good  ; that  is  to  say,  by  heating  the  isinglass 
with  water,  straining  it,  rolling  it,  and  cutting  it.  Whatever  the  gelatine  is 
derived  from,  whether  it  is  from  the  bladder  of  the  fish,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  principle  is  the  same. 

154.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  gelatine  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  ? — The  general  character  is  that  of  an  inferior  article,  and  a great 
deal  of  it  is  unfit  for  food  ; w7hen  put  into  water  and  warmed  there  is  a very 
offensive  animal  smell  about  it. 

155.  What  do  you  suppose  this  to  be  made  of? — It  is  made  from  skins,  and 
it  may  be  from  the  feet  of  animals  ; a great  deal  is  brought  from  abroad,  there- 
fore we  do  not  know  what  they  put  into  it.  In  order  to  conceal  the  yellow 
colour  they  put  a pink  colouring. 

1,36.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  From  what  country  is  it  chiefly  imported? — Chiefly 
from  France  ; but  a great  deal  is  made  in  this  country. 

157.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Would  that  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
isinglass  is  used  ? — No  ; it  makes  a very  nauseous  sort  of  jelly. 

158.  Is  not  there  a mode  of  putting  one  layer  of  isinglass  and  two  of  this 
gelatine,  which  produces  an  article  that  passes  in  the  market  as  isinglass  ? — 
Yes  ; it  is  no  doubt  a very  great  fraud ; there  is  no  doubt  that  bad  gelatine  is 
frequently  in  that  way  incorporated  with  good  isinglass  There  is  a very  cheap 
gelatine  sold  to  the  poor  at  about  65.  to  8 s.,  or  10  s.  per  lb.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  higher  qualities  you  must  pay  a large  price,  and  that  patent 
refined  isinglass  which  I have  placed  before  the  Committee  is,  I think,  16  s. 
a lb.,  whereas  the  best  isinglass  is  18  5. 

159.  Viscount  Goderich.]  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  effect 
upon  the  human  body  of  that  patent  refined  isinglass  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fish  isinglass  ? — Yes  ; 1 have  used  it  for  some  years  myself. 

160.  You  do  not  therefore  agree  with  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Letheby  in 
contradiction  to  that;  he  says  that  he  differs  from  Mr.  Wallington,  who  had 
given  evidence  in  favour  of  the  patent  refined  isinglass,  and  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  respect  to  the  price,  and  in  respect  of  the  taste  of  the  article, 
and  also  a great  deal  of  difference  in  respect  of  the  action  upon  the  human 
body ; for  instance,  the  flavour  of  ordinary  gelatine  is  more  like  that  of  glue 
than  real  isinglass  ? — He  is  speaking  of  ordinary  gelatine  ; wherever  there  is  a 
yellow  tint  I should  condemn  it,  but  where  it  is  white,  such  as  that  which  I have 
placed  before  the  Committee,  it  contains  the  pure  gelatinous  principle.  A 
person  buying  100  lbs.  of  it  would  buy  100  lbs.  of  the  pure  gelatine;  whereas  in 
buying  1 00  lbs.  of  Russian  isinglass  there  would  be  at  least  2 lbs.  or  3 lbs.  of 
residue,  which  no  one  will  eat.  In  the  Brazilian  isinglass  there  wfould  be  25  lbs. 
of  such  residue.  The  Brazilian  isinglass  is  chiefly  used  by  brewers  for  refining, 
and  also  by  dishonest  persons  for  mixing  with  the  better  qualities  of  Russian 
isinglass  in  order  that  it  may  be  sold  as  good  Russian  isinglass. 
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Professor  1 6 1 . Mr.  Kinnaird.~\  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  pure 

j4.  S.  Taylor.  an(|  impure  gelatine  used  in  France  ? — No  ; I have  examined  many  samples  of 
, the  French  gelatine  obtained  from  respectable  dealers  in  England,  and  it  has 
27  lfcbruary  18.5U.  ^een  a very  improper  kind  for  food;  it  has  been  in  thin  sheets,  made  thin  to 
conceal  the  yellow  colour;  it  looks  as  if  it  were  very  pure  till  you  put  it  into 
warm  water  ; it  then  settles  into  an  offensive  animal  compound. 

162.  Dr.  Letheby  says  that  most  of  the  gelatine  coming  from  France,  comes 
from  a large  horse  slaughterer’s  near  Montmartre  ; should  you  agree  with  that  ? 
■ — No  ; I know  that  there  is  a large  horse  slaughterer’s  there,  but  a horse  skin 
is  not  fit  for  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  gelatine  ; I should  think  that  what 
we  receive  would  be  much  more  impure  than  it  is  if  it  were  so,  If  you  put 
any  sample  of  gelatine  into  a little  warm  water  and  let  it  settle  into  a viscid 
mass  and  take  it  out  and  smell  it,  you  immediately  find  whether  it  is  whole- 
some or  not. 

1 63.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  common  test  of  putting  it 
into  warm  water  is  applicable  to  all  these  qualities  - — It  is,  and  you  can  tell 
the  bad  isinglass,  because  it  has  a fishy  smell ; in  the  common  kinds  of  gelatine 
the  liquid  is  overheated,  so  that  it  is  partly  decomposed,  whereas  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  better  kinds  of  gelatine,  as  I have  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the 
thermometer,  the  heat  rarely  goes  above  170°  or  180°,  so  that  it  does  not  injure 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  skin.  Isinglass  dissolves  more  readily,  that  is  to 
say,  treated  under  the  same  circumstances ; but  if  gelatine  be  put  into  cold 
water,  so  as  first  to  imbibe  the  water,  it  afterwards  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot 
water. 

. 164.  Is  this  patent  material  which  you  are  speaking  of  sold  under  the  name 

of  gelatine  ? — No,  under  the  name  of  patent  refined  isinglass. 

16,5.  Is  it  isinglass  ? — No. 

166.  Then  the  title  ought  not  to  be  given  to  it  of  isinglass? — It  is  not 
isinglass  ; when  gelatine  was  first  made  in  this  country,  a few  years  ago,  it  was 
made  by  means  of  chemicals ; potash  and  other  substances  were  used,  and  it 
was  affected  in  its  properties,  and  a nauseous  compound  being  sold  under 
that  name,  the  public  were  disgusted  at  it ; many  are  now  averse  to  the 
very  name  of  gelatine,  though  they  are  not  aware  that  whatever  is  good  in 
isinglass  is  really  gelatine,  and  nothing  else;  I understand,  however,  that  any 
attempts  to  sell  this  product  as  gelatine  would  fail,  for  the  name  would  prevent 
its  sale. 

167.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  That  is  a prejudice  which  may  pass  away  as  people 
become  informed  as  to  the  facts  ? — Yes ; calf’s-foot  jelly  is  what  we  are  all 
acquainted  with ; there  are  some  persons  who  never  use  either  gelatine  or 
isinglass,  but  they  have  the  calf’s-foot  and  make  the  jelly  at  once. 

168.  Mr.  Gregson .]  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  the  consumption  of 
the  best  isinglass  bears  to  the  general  consumption  of  this  gelatine  matter  ? — 
No  ; but  the  consumption  of  pure  gelatine,  and  even  impure,  has  increased  of 
late  years  very  much,  and  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  so  much  isinglass  is  now 
mixed  with  gelatine,  and  the  mixture  is  sold  under  the  name  of  isinglass. 

169.  Do  you  knowT  what  quantity  of  foreign  isinglass  is  imported? — No; 
there  is  a large  amount  comes  from  Russia,  but  I do  not  know  the  actual 
amount. 

170.  Mr.  Moffatt.~\  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  to  the  Committee  in 
reference  to  the  adulteration  of  vinegar  ? — I have  made  examinations  of  vinegar 
frequently,  and,  generally  speaking,  I have  found  what  I should  call  an  undue 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  I have  never  made  a quantitative  analysis,  having 
no  object  in  it,  but  I saw  by  the  effect  of  the  tests  that  there  was  an  undue 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  One  sample  of  vinegar  I have  examined  having 
no  sulphuric  acid. 

171.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  that  there  was  a 
large  quantity  found  in  vinegar ; that  in  28  samples  only  seven  were  free  from 
adulteration,  and  that  in  seven  out  of  the  28,  oil  of  vitriol  was  present  in  immense 
quantities  : are  you  cognizant  of  any  such  fact? — No  ; and  1 think  it  wrong  to 
call  that  oil  of  vitriol.  No  person  could  drink  oil  of  vitriol ; it  must  be  diluted  ; 
there  may  be  one  or  two  per  cent,  added  as  a maximum  to  give  strong  acidity, 
but  you  could  hardly  say  that  a person  taking  that  would  be  taking  oil  of 
vitriol. 

172.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  human  frame  of  two 
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per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vinegar  ?— Where  a person  did  not  require  it 
as  a medicine,  it  would  injure  the  stomach  in  time  ; it  would  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  proper  digestion  of  food. 

173.  In  the  case  of  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  oysters,  and  of 
taking  a great  deal  of  vinegar  with  them,  would  it  injure  the  stomach? — They 
must  take  a very  large  quantity,  day  by  day,  for  that  effect  to  follow. 

174.  Have  you  examined  the  vinegar  used  at  the  stalls  in  the  streets,  where 
oysters  are  sold  ? — 1 have  not  examined  that  vinegar ; I have  only  examined 
what  has  been  purchased  as  vinegar  in  the  shops,  and  there  I have  found 
occasionally  a large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ; but  the  public  are  protected  to 
a certain  extent;  for  where  sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  enormous  quantities, 
people  could  not  drink  it.  I think,  however,  it  is  a point  which  decidedly 
requires  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

175.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Is  there  any  easy  mode  for  a consumer  to  detect  it  r — 
Only  the  disagreeably  strong  acid  taste,  with  a sense  of  irritation  about  the 
teeth. 

1 76.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  So  that  there  would  be  to  the  consumer  a very 
ready  test  in  that  way? — Where  it  was  present  in  large  quantities. 

177.  Is  there  any  harm  in  the  substitution  of  pyroligneous  acid  ? — Pyrolig- 
neous acid  when  properly  made  would  not  be  unwholesome,  but  often  as  dis- 
tilled it  contains  other  matters  with  it  which  are  not  proper  to  introduce  day 
by  day  into  the  frame.  You  may  obtain  very  good  pyroligneous  acid,  but  then 
it  would  be  more  expensive  even  than  using  vinegar. 

178.  It  would  be  less  injurious  than  sulphuric  acid? — Certainly;  I think 
pyroligneous  acid  is  a great  deal  used. 

179.  My.  Kim> aird.'\  Is  sulphuric  acid  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  teeth  r — 
Like  all  other  mineral  acids,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  it  acts  upon  the  teeth. 

180.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  And  produces  a disagreeable  sensation  ? — Yes  ; a sensa- 
tion of  very  great  sharpness. 

181.  Chairman .]  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  drugs: — Very  little. 
I have  occasionally  examined  scammony  ; but  not  with  any  view  to  detect 
adulteration.  Chemicals  I have  sometimes  had  to  examine.  In  one  town,  I 
could  obtain  no  muriatic  acid  which  did  not  contain  arsenic.  There  is  a large 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  from  iron  pyrites,  and  that  almost 
always  contains  arsenic,  and  of  course  the  other  acids  which  are  made  from 
that  sulphuric  acid  are  also  impregnated  with  the  arsenic  ; it  is  a very  cheap 
acid,  and  people  buy  it  for  its  cheapness.  They  may  get  it  pure,  if  they  please, 
but  they  too  often  buy  that  which  is  impure,  and  which  contains  arsenic. 

182.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  question  of  what  are  commonly 
called  quack  medicines  ? — Yes  ; I have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind.  Most 
of  those  pills  which  are  sold,  and  are  so  largely  used  by  the  poor,  contain  very 
drastic  purgative  medicines,  such  as  aloes,  colocynth,  and  gamboge  ; and  as 
they  are  manufactured  on  a large  scale,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  mate- 
rials are  not  properly  mixed,  and  in  some  quantities  of  them,  there  may  be 
more  gamboge  ; in  others  more  aloes  ; and  in  others  more  colocynth  ; so  that 
they  occasionally  act  with  great  violence,  and  in  weak  constitutions  have  led  to 
death  by  the  violent  cathartic  effect  they  have  had.  I think,  if  it  would  not 
interfere  too  much  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  prevent  persons  from  taking 
what  pills  they  please,  some  check  upon  them  would  be  desirable.  As  at  present 
used,  they  are  used  indiscriminately  by  all  kinds  of  persons,  and  for  all  sorts  of 
diseases  ; and  for  many  of  them  they  are  decidedly  prejudicial,  leading,  if  not 
to  death,  at  least  to  serious  illness. 

183.  Are  they  now  prescribed  frequently  by  persons  in  tiie  profession  ? — 
Not  by  the  medical  profession. 

1 84.  Any  man  may  compound  pills  containing  a mixture,  whether  he  be  in 
the  profession  or  not,  and  therefore  practise  as  a professional  man  by  dosing 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects  with  any  materials  he  pleases  ? — Yes,  by  an  exclusive 
sale  of  pills  ; it  is  with  that  view  the  medicines  are  sold. 

185.  A man  cannot  practise  surgery  or  medicine  without  complying  with 
certain  formularies,  can  he  ? — He  cannot  practise  medicine,  but  as  a surgeon  he 
may  practise. 

186.  These  persons  may  prescribe  medicines  without  having  any  professional 
education  or  undergoing  any  professional  examination  ? — Yes  ; they  are  both 
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Professor  prescribers  and  compounders  without  being  licensed  ; they  make  up  pills  by 
A.  S.  Taylor.  wholesale,  and  sell  them  to  all  persons  who  apply  to  them. 

187.  Mr.  Gregson.]  They  do  not  prescribe  at  all,  you  say,  but  they  sell  a 
27  February  185G.  universal  remedy  for  all  diseases  ? — Yes. 

188.  Chairman .]  Have  you  any  general  observations  to  make  upon  the 
subject  of  adulteration  ? — Adulteration  may  comprise,  first,  the  admixture  of 
noxious  or  unwholesome  substances  with  articles  of  food.  Now  there  I would 
beg  to  suggest  that  1 have  given  several  instances  of  that  kind  of  adulteration 
especially  ; I have,  mentioned  coloured  confectionery  as  an  unwholesome  sub- 
stance, and  I have  referred  to  many  noxious  substances,  such  as  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  the  almond  flavour ; and  it  would  be  a matter  for  consideration 
whether  there  should  be  a prohibition  of  the  use  or  sale  of  these  articles, 
except  under  close  restrictions,  and  whether  there  should  be  some  power  to 
visit,  inspect,  and  take  samples  for  analysis,  and  a right  of  seizure  of  all  noxious 
articles,  and  a fine  if  improperly  used  ; that  is  based  upon  the  French  laws. 

i 89.  Does  not  the  French  law  imprison  a party  in  case  of  an  offence  ? — 
I think  the  only  punishment  is  a fine ; they  imprison  only  in  case  of  the  fine 
not  being  paid. 

iqo.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Is  there  a cumulative  penalty  for  a second 
offence  ? — Yes.  The  second  kind  of  adulteration  relates  to  the  admixture 
of  articles  which  may  not  be  noxious  per  se  ; and  in  this  case  the  question 
of  prohibition  is  one  with  which  a chemist  can  hardly  deal.  There  are 
many  instances  of  that  kind  which  I have  adduced  ; for  example,  in  the 
case  of  anchovies,  oxide  of  iron  is  perfectly  innocent ; and  grains  of  para- 
dise, and  ginger,  and  quassia,  mixed  in  beer,  have  nothing  unwholesome 
about  them  ; but  still  it  is  giving  a false  character  to  the  articles  sold.  Then 
comes  a second  point,  that  an  article  may  be  adulterated  with  something* 
not  injurious  to  health,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  sale.  It  might 
possibly  be  a consideration  for  the  Committee,  whether,  if  such  articles  are 
sold,  there  should  not  be  some  ticket  or  label  on  the  article,  to  say  what  is 
mixed  w7ith  it ; for  instance,  in  the  case  of  anchovy  sauce,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  there  is  oxide  of  iron  in  it.  The  third  class  of  cases  is  this  : it  is 
one  which  it  appears  to  me  most  difficult  for  a chemist  to  consider,  or,  in  fact, 
for  the  law  to  deal  with  ; it  is  that  class  of  cases  in  which  articles  of  food  not 
necessarily  injurious  or  unwholesome  are  sold  as  substitutes  for  others.  I did 
not  mention  arrowroot  in  the  course  of  my  examination,  but  I have  had,  on 
several  occasions,  to  examine  arrowroot,  when  it  has  been  mixed  with  potato 
starch  and  other  kinds  of  arrowroot  of  inferior  qualities.  Within  the  last 
three  days  I made  an  examination  of  samples  for  a merchant  in  London,  and 
what  has  been  introduced  as  the  best  Bermuda  arrowroot  contains  a quantity 
of  Tahiti  arrowroot.  In  fact,  there  is  a very  great  admixture  here  ; now,  that 
is  not  unwholesome.  As  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned,  the  one  is  as  good  as 
the  other ; but  I condemn  the  selling  of  one  article  under  the  name  of 
another. 

191.  Is  there  any  pecuniary  benefit  resulting  from  the  substitution  in  that 
case  ? — Yes  ; one  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  other. 

192.  Mr.  Kinnainl.]  The  nutritive  quality  of  arrowroot  is  very  small,  is  not 
it? — In  certain  states  of  the  body  it  is  well  fitted  for  bringing  up  the  strength 
of  the  body  when  stronger  food  cannot  be  digested. 

193.  Mr.  Moffatt. j You  say  that  the  mixture  of  those  two  arrowroots  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  ; I will  put  to  you  the  case  that  the  pure  arrow- 
root  being  sold  at  5.9.  a lb  , the  mixture  containing  Tahiti  arrowroot  of  an 
inferior  quality  is  sold  at  3 s.  a lb.,  where  is  the  fraud  in  that  case  ? — That  is 
a question  which  the  Committee  must  consider. 

194.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  price  of  arrow7root  ? — No. 

1 95.  Are  you  aware  that  the  arrowroot  containing  the  inferior  compounds 
has  been  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  best  arrowroot  ? — The  samples  which 
were  sent  to  me  were  sent  to  report  upon  as  to  whether  they  w*ere  genuine,  and 
which  was  the  better.  That  led  me  to  an  examination,  and  undoubtedly  there 
was  in  that  arrowroot  a very  great  mixture. 

196.  Do  you  speak  with  confidence  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  those  two  kinds  of  arrowroot  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  difference. 

I should  regard  it  in  this  light : there  are  in  vegetable  substances  gum,  sugar, 

and 
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and  starch.  Starch  is  starch  ; it  is  a mere  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
one  kind  is  not  better  than  another ; but  I know  of  no  medical  fact  whatever 
which  should  lead  arrowroot  to  be  considered  so  much  better  than  many  other 
starches,  provided  those  starches  are  themselves  wholesome  or  good. 

197.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  you  think  that  pure  arrowroot  is  sold  at  an 
undue  price  in  relation  to  its  superiority  over  other  kinds  of  starch  ? — I think 
there  is  a kind  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  Bermuda  and  West  India  arrowroots, 
though  other  kinds  may  be  equally  good.  My  opinion,  as  a chemist,  is,  that 
starch,  whatever  its  nature,  whether  from  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  or  from  the 
tuber  of  the  arrowroot,  is  equally  wholesome.  With  regard  to  the  cases  in 
which  articles  of  food,  not  necessarily  injurious,  are  sold  as  substitutes  for 
others,  which  would  embrace  a large  number  of  articles,  . there  is  a great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them.  For  example,  I have  had  to  examine  the 
manufacture  of  candles  to  a large  extent.  A large  quantity  of  candles  are  now 
manufactured  and  sold  as  sperm  and  wax,  which  are  not  sperm  and  wrax. 
Stearic  acid  is  used ; it  is  an  admirable  manufacture,  and  they  are  excellent 
candles ; but  they  are  sold  under  a name  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
then,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  wax,  they  are  coloured  with  yellow 
colouring  matter,  but  unless  sold  as  wax  or  sperm,  they  would  not  meet  with 
a ready  market.  That  is  very  analogous  to  some  other  cases,  such  as  mixing 
chicory  and  coffee,  and  arrowroot  and  starch  ; there  being  nothing  particularly 
unwholesome  in  these  mixtures,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  the  public  do  not  get 
the  full  benefit  of  what  they  pay  for. 

198.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Is  not  the  stearic  acid  injurious  ? — No  ; stearic  acid  is  a 
compound  very  analogous  to  wax,  and  has  no  injurious  property  about  it. 

199.  Mr.  Villiers .]  What  do  you  mean  by  this  being  difficult  to  deal  with? 
— It  is  a question  how  they  can  be  comprehended  under  any  of  the  prohi- 
bitions we  have  been  considering. 

200.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  fraud  has  been  practised,  is  it  not  ? 
— Certainly  ; it  is  only  that  it  would  require  a very  large  survey  of  the  whole 
of  the  trade.  I am  very  frequently  consulted  in  commercial  matters.  Some 
years  ago  I had  to  investigate  this  fraud.  A cargo  of  indigo,  it  was  said,  had 
been  shipped  from  Singapore;  it  came  into  the  port  of  London,  and  there  was 
then  a dispute  between  the  persons  to  whom  the  indigo  was  consigned  and  the 
shippers  as  to  whether  it  was  indigo  or  not.  They  brought  it  to  me,  and  upon 
examining  some  of  the  pieces  I found  indigo,  and  upon  examining  others, 
Prussian  blue.  Prussian  blue  was  then  known  to  be  cheaper  than  indigo, 
and  it  was  a question  whether  the  Chinese  merchants  had  not  fraudulently  sent 
that  material  instead  of  indigo.  Upon  making  a minute  examination,  it  turned 
out  that  the}7  were  masses  of  Prussian  blue  which  had  been  coated  with  indigo, 
so  that  the  centres  of  the  lumps  were  Prussian  blue,  while  the  outsides  were 
indigo. 

201.  That  was  not  easily  detected;  it  was  only  detected  bv  referring  it  to  a 
person  of  your  experience  ? — Just  so  ; you  could  not  have  detected  it  from  the 
appearance  of  the  article.  Upon  my  report,  the  difference  of  value  was  imme- 
diately paid.  I at  once  showed  the  parties  what  the  difference  was.  Heating 
the  material  over  a candle  in  a silver  spoon  at  once  settled  the  difference; 
indigo  is  volatile  with  a purple  colour,  while  Prussian  blue  turns  brown  without 
any  volatility  at  all. 

202.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  the  candles  you  have  spoken  of  sold  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  the  candles  they  are  intended  to  represent  ? — Yes  ; we  get  by  the 
stearic  candle  manufacture  excellent  candles,  at  a cheap  rate,  equal  to  wax. 

203.  Do  you  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  as  a fraud  ?— No ; 
only  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of  wax  and  sperm  candles  when  they  are,  in 
reality,  another  substance. 

204.  lhey  would  not  be  able  to  sell  wax  candles  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
sell  the  candles  you  speak  of? — No. 

205.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Do  you  imagine  that  the  assumption  of  a name 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them  increases  their  price  ?--l  can  hardlv 
say  that,  because  I do  not  know  what  the  price  is.  I think  the  public  have  a 
considerable  benefit  in  them  ; they  are  almost  equal  to  wax  in  regard  to  light 
and  burning,  and  they  are  cheaper  than  wax. 

200.  Mr.  Kinnaird. J Have  those  candles  no  proper  name  ? — Price’s  com- 
position candles  are  one  kind,  and  there  are  others  manufactured  at  the  Fair- 
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Professor  field  Works,  near  Bow.  There  are  many  called  Ceylon  wax ; patent  wax  and 

A.  S.  Taylor . patent  sperm,  which  I know  are  in  a great  part  composed  of  stearic  acid. 

With  regard  to  scientific  matters,  as  the  case  at  present  stands,  suppose  there 

27  February  1856.  is  any  impurity  which  is  complained  of ; it  is  undoubtedly  costly  for  any  poor 
person  to  come  to  a chemist  to  have  it  investigated,  for  even  a very  simple 
matter  may  occupy  half  a day,  or  longer.  The  misfortune  of  the  present  state 
of  things  is  this,  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  a chemist  who  will  take  an  oppo- 
site view,  and  assert  that  there  is  no  adulteration ; there  is  often  very  conflict- 
ing evidence  in  such  cases,  and  supposing  it  is  alleged  that  a certain  article 
has  been  adulterated,  persons  may  come  forward  and  say  it  is  genuine. 
I have  known  that  contest  with  regard  to  flour,  where  bone  earth  had  been 
alleged  to  be  mixed  with  it.  Now,  bone  earth  is  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
all  corn  contains  it.  Therefore  there  is  this  misfortune,  that  a magistrate 
has  to  decide  upon  a conflict  of  testimony,  and  the  case  falls  to  the  ground.  A 
case  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  in  which  a gentleman,  a respectable  solici- 
tor, who  told  me  he  was  concerned  for  a country  brewery,  called  upon  me, 
and  requested  I would  go  down  to  defend  a case  against  the  Excise,  chemi- 
cally, in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  beer.  I inquired  of  him  what  the 
nature  of  it  was ; he  had  Bradshaw’s  Railway-book  all  ready  for  me  to  go 
immediately,  without  letting  me  know  the  particulars  of  the  case.  On  inquiry 
I found  it  was  this  : a very  large  quantity  of  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
had  been  seized  upon  the  premises  of  his  client,  and  he  had  read  in  my 
book  on  Poisons,  that  it  was  not  an  active  poison,  and  he  presumed  I should 
be  able  to  give  evidence  that  there  was  no  harm  in  putting  the  copperas 
into  the  beer.  I immediately  told  him  I quite  disagreed  from  that  view,  and 
though  there  might  be  no  harm  in  a man  swallowing  half  a pint  of  beer  with 
copperas  in  it,  yet  taking  that  day  by  day  was  a great  imposition,  and  would 
in  the  end  damage  the  health.  I mention  this  to  show  that  there  is  at  present 
a kind  of  protection  for  adulterations  of  this  description.  I believe  that  gen- 
tleman found  the  means  of  defending  his  case  afterwards,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
do  so  without  imputing  a want  of  conscientious  motives;  one  chemist  may  take 
the  view  that  the  substance  is  not  injurious,  and  another  may  think  it  is  : and 
as  to  the  small  quantities  which  may  be  contained  in  substances  which  are  con- 
sumed for  food,  the  question  is,  not  whether  there  is  enough  to  kill  a man  out- 
right, but  whether  the  constant  and  daily  use  of  such  substances  over  a long 
period  may  not  seriously  affect  his  health. 

207.  Mr.  Villiers.]  There  cannot  be  a question  between  two  chemists  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  such  injurious  substances,  can  there  ? — No,  not  as 
to  their  presence ; at  least  there  ought  not  to  be ; but  there  may  be  a dispute 
as  to  their  properties.  With  respect  to  chicory,  I see  that  oxide  of  iron  is  set 
down  as  very  frequently  added  to  chicory.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that 
chicory  is  ground  in  the  midst  of  stone  cylinders,  and  in  the  midst  of  a large 
quantity  of  rusty  iron,  and  all  the  chicory  root  yields  oxide  of  iron.  When 
chicory  is  roasted,  losing  78  per  cent,  of  water,  the  roasted  chicory  contains 
five  times  as  much  of  the  iron,  silica,  and  lime  as  the  fresh  root  originally 
contained.  So  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  what  the  original  constitution 
of  a substance  is,  before  we  say  that  such  matters  have  been  fraudulently  added. 
I can  see  no  object  in  adding  oxide  of  iron  ; it  is  perfectly  insoluble,  and  it  would 
have  no  effect  except  that  of  giving  a little  rusty  colour. 

208.  Chairman.}  Are  you  now  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  a 
really  high  standard  of  chemical  examination  would  be  required  for  the  detection 
of  these  adulterations  ? — I do  not  say  so  much  a high  standard,  as  a careful 
examination,  and  we  should  especially  distinguish  between  adulterations  and 
accidental  impurities.  There  are  many  accidental  impurities  which  we  meet 
with  in  all  articles  of  food,  which  cannot  be  set  down  as  adulterations.  So 
with  regard  to  medicines.  It  is  very  easy,  by  a general  analysis,  to  determine 
what  is  present,  and  to  say  whether  there  is  an  undue  proportion  or  not. 

209.  Are  there  any  remedies  for  the  existing  evils  which  you  have  to  suggest  ? 
— I have  rather  sought  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  there  are  these  three 
cases  : the  admixture  of  noxious  substances  injurious  to  health,  which  I think 
decidedly  should  be  prevented  ; the  admixture  of  substances  not  noxious, 
which  is  done  in  order  to  attract  attention,  and  lead  to  an  increased  sale  of  the 
articles ; and  lastly,  the  admixture  of  substances  almost  all  equally  wholesome 
as  those  with  which  they  are  mixed,  but  inferior  in  quality  and  price,  perhaps, 

and 
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and  that  is  a point  of  course  for  the  Committee  to  deal  with.  There  are  many 
things  now  sold  in  this  country  under  a name  which  does  not  really  belong  to 
them. 

210.  Mr.  Kinnaird.~\  You  think  that  whenever  a substance  is  mixed  with 
others,  and  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  it  should  be  made  public  that  it  is  not 
a genuine,  but  a mixed  article  ? — That  would  be  fair  to  the  public,  but  the  great 
point  is  to  look  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  article.  Supposing,  for  example, 
it  were  prohibited  to  mix  isinglass  with  gelatine ; there  are  some  kinds  of 
gelatine  infinitely  superior  to  many  kinds  of  isinglass.  Patent  refined  isinglass 
is  better  than  any  Brazilian  and  a great  many  varieties  of  Russian  isinglass ; 
therefore  if  the  Committee  were  to  license  the  sale  only  of  isinglass,  and  to  put 
down  that  of  gelatine,  it  would  be  putting  down  the  most  nutritious  article, 
while  it  would  be  giving  a preference  to  some  varieties  which  are  not  fit  for 
food. 

211.  Viscount  Goderich.']  Do  you  think  that  gelatine  should  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  isinglass  ?— No  ; I think  things  should  be  sold  under  their  correct 
names. 

212.  Mr.  Villkrs.]  Yrou  think  it  the  safest  course  for  the  community  that 
they  should  be  so  r — It  is  the  safe  and  honest  course. 

213.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  ensuring  that  object;  do  you 
think  if  there  were  some  public  officer  appointed,  to  whom  such  matters  could 
be  referred,  and  who  was  competent  by  experience  and  knowledge  to  determine 
them,  it  would  have  a sufficient  influence  over  the  trade  to  induce  them  to 
act  honestly  and  fairly  in  such  cases  ? — I think  so  ; and  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent step  to  take.  Unfortunately,  scientific  men  are  often  unconsciously  biased 
by  the  parties  who  apply  to  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  I 
think  a Board  for  such  a purpose  should  be  constituted  ; it  might  be  of  five  or 
more  persons;  one  person  would  never  do,  it  requires  a knowledge  of  chemistry, 
of  botany,  and  of  natural  history  ; the  Board  should  be  constituted  of  men  of 
competency  in  different  departments ; and  that  Board  being  associated  with  the 
Inland  Revenue,  or  any  other  public  Board,  if  articles  were  referred  to  them, 
and  a decision  taken  upon  their  analysis,  it  would  not  only  benefit  the  public, 
but  put  down  a great  deal  of  adulteration. 

214.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  no  one  analytical 
chemist  could  decide  upon  a variety  of  different  articles  ? — I do  not  think  he 
could ; as  a chemist  he  could,  but  the  microscope  is  required,  and  further  than 
that,  a knowledge  of  botany  in  many  cases. 

215.  With  respect  to  a public  officer,  do  not  you  conceive  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with  a view  to  prevent  their  being 
adulterated,  some  chemist  paid  by  the  State  in  any  given  district  would  be 
sufficient,  if  there  were  the  power  to  refer  all  those  things  to  him,  to  prevent 
frauds  ? — I think  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  one  competent  Board  for  the 
whole  country. 

21 6.  With  respect  to  the  facility  of  access,  and  enabling  the  poor  to  take  the 
things  they  buy  at  shops,  and  submit  them,  upon  any  given  occasion,  to 
analysis,  a single  chemist  in  a district  must  be  of  much  more  ready  access  than 
a Board  for  the  whole  country  could  be  ? — I think  there  'would  be  a great 
difficulty  in  finding  competent  men  for  all  districts,  so  few  persons  have  devoted 
themselves  to  these  researches  ; a staff  of  men  might  be  formed  in  time,  but 
at  present  there  would  be  great  difficulty. 

217.  How  could  the  Board  which  you  propose  act  at  all  as  a check  in  a 
village,  or  in  a distant  place,  upon  these  frauds  ? — ' There  would  undoubtedly 
be  a difficulty  ; but  I think  it  would  be  a far  greater  satisfaction  to  the  public 
mind  that  the  adulteration  of  any  particular  article  should  be  certified  by  five 
men  of  competence  and  standing  than  that  it  should  be  certified  by  one.  I think 
men  living  in  local  districts  might  be  open  to  influences  which  might  lead, 
unjustly  perhaps,  to  suspicion. 

218.  Chairman.]  Might  there  not  be  a public  officer  in  a provincial  tcwn,  to 
whom  the  poor  person  should  have  immediate  access,  and  who  might  forward 
the  articles  complained  of  to  a central  Board,  where  they  might  be  tested  and 
reported  op,  and  the  matter  determined,  without  any  expense  to  the  poor  man  ? 
—I  believe  no  report  of  any  single  analyst  would  satisfy  the  public  ; I think  it 
would  rather  be  the  united  opinion  of  at  least  five  persons  of  competency  and 
trust  which  would  alone  satisfy  the  public. 
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. 219.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  agree  in  the  principle  that  there  should  be  such  a 
body  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

220.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  have  frequently  at  present  sent  up  to  you  by  railway 
every  part  of  the  human  frame  for  examination,  have  not  you  ? — Yes. 

221.  Could  not  a parcel  of  adulterated  coffee,  or  any  other  substance,  he 
sent  up  to  the  central  Board,  to  be  reported  on  in  the  same  way  ? — Certainly. 
I think  four  or  five  persons  might  give  satisfaction  ; but  I do  not  believe  one 
would. 

222.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Do  you  think  any  Board  which  could  be  constituted 
as  a Hoard  of  Appeal,  looking  to  the  great  advance  which  chemistry  has  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  could  long  maintain  the  influence  with  which  you 
propose  to  invest  them  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be  replaced  by  others  as  soon 
as  they  showed  themselves  incompetent. 

223.  You  have  stated  our  difficulty  to  be  that  you  can  always  get  another 
chemist  to  give  an  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  one  chemist  may  have  given  ? 
— A plaintiff  will  probably  go  to  20  chemists,  and  out  of  them  all  he  may 
easily  find  one  to  meet  his  views,  and  the  defefidant  may  do  the  same.  I think 
if  there  were  four  or  five  men  known  to  the  public  as  competent  and  honest- 
dealing  men  appointed, — if  a sample  of  coffee,  said  to  be  adulterated,  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  such  a body,  though  the  opinion  of  one  might  be  open  to 
suspicion,  the  opinion  of  the  five  would  not. 

224.  Mr.  Peacock.]  Are  there  the  materials  for  such  a Board  in  many 
country  towns  r — There  are  some  very  excellent  chemists  in  many  country 
towns,  but  I consider  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  men  in  villages. 

225.  Do  you  believe  that  in  most  county  towns  there  are  the  materials  for 
forming  an  analytical  Board  ? — In  many  there  are  ; in  all  the  large  capitals 
there  are,  undoubtedly.  There  are  some  county  towns  I could  name  where  I do 
not  think  there  are  ; and  I form  a judgment  upon  that  subject  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  their  analyses  referred  to  me. 

226.  Do  you  think  the  poor-law  union  doctor  is  capable,  generally  speaking, 
of  making  analyses  ? — I do  not  think  he  is. 

227.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  consider,  from  your  experience,  that  these  adul- 
terations extend  so  far  as  to  be  considered  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  ?— r 
I think  they  do.  I think  there  is  a great  amount  of  them  ; and  many  of  the 
obscure  diseases  the  lower  class  suffers  from,  1 think,  may  be  fairly  traceable 
to  the  improper  food  they  take,  and  to  the  adulterations  of  food.  I think  it 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  there  has  been  a great  outcry  and  more  com- 
plaint than  is  justifiable  by  the  facts  ; but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
among  the  poorer  classes  that  a great  amount  of  disease  may  be  ascribed  to 
improper  food. 

228.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  not  you  think  that  the  very  outcry  you  have 
described  has  already  removed  some  of  the  abuses  which  have  existed  ? — I 
think  it  has  ; in  the  case  of  pickles  and  confectionery  to  a certain  extent  it  has. 

229.  Mr.  Otway.]  Do  you  think  much  benefit  would  arise  from  the  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made  of  publishing  the  names  of  all  tradesmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  have  been  convicted  by  the  central  Board  of  selling  adul- 
terated articles  ? — I think  so  ; it  has  been  done  in  France. 

230.  In  France  they  entirely  prohibit  the  sale  of  certain  articles  of  an  inju- 
rious quality,  do  not  they  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

23  1 . Mr.  Kinnuird.]  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you  think  this  evil  of 
adulteration  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  last  few  years  ? — I think  it  has 
been,  till  inquired  into  by  the  Committee- 

232.  Do  you  consider  it  has  arisen  from  increased  competition  ? — I think  it 
has  arisen,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  desire  to  sell  articles  at  a low  price. 

233.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  So  that  the  public  have  got,  in  fact,  an  inferior  article  at 
a less  price  ? — Yes. 

234.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  recommended  a system  of 
inspection  throughout  the  kingdom  ? — No ; what  I say  is  this,  I think  what 
would  meet  the  present  difficulty,  and  perhaps  ultimately  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  frequent  inquiries  and  analyses,  is  the  constitution  of  a competent 
Board  of  five  or  six  persons  possessing  various  information  ; and  that  all  articles 
which  are  sent  for  examination  should  be  examined  under  their  superinten- 
dence, and  certified  accordingly. 


235.  Mr. 
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235.  Mr.  Gregson.)  Under  your  first  head  of  noxious  and  unwholesome 
articles  you  proposed  as  a remedy  to  inspect  and  examine;  have  you  not  already 
the  power  to  inspect  and  examine  every  shop  ? — Upon  purchasing  articles  you 
can  examine  them,  of  course.  My  suggestion  was  rather  taken  from  the 
French  rule,  which  I will,  on  a future  day,  lay  before  the  Committee.  ( ertain 
officers  in  France  can  go  officially  into  a shop,  and  demand  articles  which  they 
suspect  to  be  adulterated. 

236.  Is  it  not  better  that  persons  should  go  in  without  authority,  and 
purchase  articles  which  may  be  examined  ? — It  may  be  better  ; at  the  same 
time  you  are  aware  that  excise  officers  often  pay  a sudden  and  unexpected  visit, 
and  lay  their  hands  upon  any  article  without  asking  permission.  If  a person 
went  into  a shop  for  a certain  article,  there  might  be  a suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer,  and  he  might.be  told,  “ We  cannot  sell  this  to  you,”  or  “ We  have 
not  got  it.” 

237.  Mr.  Peacocke. ] Do  you  propose  that  the  members  of  this  Board  should 
have  fixed  salaries,  or  that  a payment  should  be  made  to  them  upon  each  of 
the  articles  which  might  be  sent  up  to  them  ? — I think  it  better  that  there  should 
be  a fixed  salary. 

238.  If  an  Act  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  do  not  you  think  that  at  first 
there  would  be  such  a quantity  of  articles  sent  up  for  inspection  that  a single 
Board  could  not  fulfil  the  duties  ? — Supposing  a Board  of  five  persons  were 
appointed,  a great  deal  might  be  done  for  them  by  the  assistance  of  others  ; 
they  might  not  personally  go  through  every  manipulation  themselves. 

239.  Do  you  think  they  could  superintend  the  analysis  of  all  the  articles 
which  might  be  sent  up  to  them  ? — I think  they  might  do  so. 

240.  You  would  probably  think  that  any  prosecution  that  might  be  carried 
on  should  be  at  the  public  expense  ? — Yes  ; and  we  should  remove  as  far  as 
possible  the  idea  that  might  exist  among  dealers  that  they  were  condemned  by 
the  voice  of  one  man,  and  that,  perhaps,  a neighbour  living  in  their  own 
district. 

241.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  Would  not  it  happen  that  a person  who  adulterated  his 
goods,  would  take  care  to  sell  some  which  were  pure,  and  that  he  would  get  a 
friend  to  buy  some,  which  would  be  sent  up  for  examination,  and  upon  which 
he  would  obtain  a certificate  that  his  goods  were  pure  ? — Yes ; I am  afraid  that 
that  is  a good  deal  done  now. 

242.  Chairman .]  There  is  no  good  without  its  abuse,  of  course  ? — No;  I am 
afraid,  with  respect  to  many  articles  which  are  analysed  for  certificate,  there  is 
this  serious  objection,  namely,  that  a good  article  may  be  produced  expressly 
for  a chemist  to  analyse  and  report  on,  while  there  is  no  guarantee,  except  the 
honesty  of  the  party,  that  he  will  go  on  dealing  in  such  good  articles,  so  that  a 
certificate  may  not  always  secure  to  the  purchaser  that  he  will  receive  the  same 
description  of  article  as  that  which  has  been  actually  analysed. 

243.  Viscount  Goderich.)  If  an  article  were  sent  up  to  you  to  examine,  and 
you  found  it  pure,  the  certificate  you  would  give  would  apply  simply  to  the 
purity  of  that  single  article? — Yes,  of  course. 

244.  It  would  not  certify  the  purity  of  any  other  article  ? — No  ; and  gene- 
rally speaking,  if  I have  been  called  to  analyse  and  report  upon  an  article,  I 
have  confined  my  report  to  this,  that  the  article  I have  examined,  or  that  the 
sample  forwarded,  possessed  such  and  such  properties. 

245.  Mr.  Moffo  It.)  It  would  have  this  effect  with  the  public,  would  not  it, 
that  if  any  article  which  he  was  selling  had  been  tested  by  this  great  central 
Board,  and  had  been  found  pure,  he  would  parade  that  fact,  and  it  might  lead 
to  the  public  entertaining  a general  confidence  in  him  that  all  the  articles  which 
he  sold  were  pure  ? — That  might  be  so. 

24b.  Mr.  Viltiers.)  The  tradesman  would  be  always  liable  to  have  other 
articles  sent  up  to  be  examined,  and  one  detection  of  adulteration  would  pro- 
bably ruin  him  ? — Unquestionably. 

247.  Do  you  think  the  results  of  detection  would  be  sufficient  without  there 
being  a fine  or  some  other  punishment  inflicted? — I think  the  plan  of  the 
French  Government  might  be  adopted  with  respect  to  that ; that  is,  fine  or 
imprisonment;  from  12  s.  to  24  l.  is  the  amount  of  the  fine  in  France. 

248.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Committee  respect- 
ing the  adulteration  of  tea  ? — No  ; I have  not  examined  that  particular  article. 
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Mr.  James  Abbiss,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

249.  Chairman.']  YOU  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  ? — 
I am  engaged  in  the  trade  now,  wholesale  and  retail. 

250.  You  are  desirous,  I believe,  of  giving  some  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  what  has  been  called  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  tea, 
and  other  articles  of  grocery  ? — Having  been  connected  for  more  than  20  years 
with  the  trade,  and  having  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Committee,  I,  as  a practical  man,  entirely  demur  to  the  statements  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  adulteration  is  said  to  exist  in  the  articles  of  tea  and  sugar, 
and  one  or  two  other  articles  connected  with  the  .trade.  With  respect  to 
coffee,  when  I come  to  speak  of  that,  it  will  be  a question  whether  chicory  is  to 
be  considered  an  adulteration. 

251.  Do  you  think  tea  is  generally  pure  ? —My  impression  is  that  black  tea 

is  generally  pure.  During  the  whole  course  of  my  trade  I have  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  exhausted  tea  leaves,  leaves  of  the  birch,  plane,  bastard 
plane,  poplar,  or  any  of  those  leaves  which  are  stated  by  former  witnesses  to 
be  manufactured  and  mixed  with  tea.  On  Friday  last  a young  man  called  at 
my  counting-house  and  said,  that  seeing  I was  selling  tea  at  a low  price,  he 
thought  he  had  an  article  that  would  suit  me  ; I asked  him  what  house  he 
represented.  He  said,  “That  is  not  material;  I have  a low  priced  tea,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  sell  it  you.”  I told  him  I should  be  glad  to  know  who 
I was  dealing  with.  He  produced  a sample.  I smelt  it,  and  said,  “ This  is 
kiln-dried  tea.”  He  said,  “No,  it  is  not.”  I said,  “You  must  excuse  me, 
I am  sure  it  is  kiln-dried  or  redried  tea.”  He  said,  “ It  is  redried  tea,  it  has 
had  but  one  water  upon  it,  I believe ; I have  seen  some  statements  in  the  paper 
that  exhausted  tea  leaves  have  been  manufactured  and  sold  as  tea,  and  I have 
tried  to  do  it,  and  1 can  sell  this  at  1 s.  6 d.  a lb.”  I said,  “ That  will  not 

suit  me.”  He  said,  “ I have  had  Is.  a lb.  offered  for  it,  and  I should  be  glad 

to  sell  it  at  Is.  6d.”  I asked  him  how  much  he  had  ; he  said,  “ About  6 lbs.” 
I asked  him  the  quantity  he  was  able  to  produce  ; he  said,  “ He  could  pro- 
duce about  four  or  five  pounds  a week,  if  he  could  get  Is.  6 d.  for  it,  but  if  he 
could  get  1 s.  only,  it  would  not  pay  him  to  do  so.  After  an  experience  of 

more  than  20  years,  that  is  the  only  case  of  spurious  tea  which  ever  came 

under  my  notice.  1 cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  cases  which  have 
been  brought  before  the  Committee  are  exceptional  cases,  sought  out  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  fictitious  statements. 

252.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  shops  at  which  this  pretended 
tea  is  sold? — I do  not. 

253.  You  make  a distinction  apparently  between  black  and  green  tea? — 
Green  tea  comes  to  this  country  in  a faced  state,  that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese 
use  some  facing  to  make  the  green  tea  appear  brighter  than  it  otherwise  would 
do  ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  public  or  the  Committee  could  look  upon  that 
as  an  adulteration. 

254.  With  what  is  it  faced  ? —With  Prussian  blue,  I believe,  and  French 
chalk. 

25,5.  Are  they  harmless  materials  ? — I am  not  a medical  man,  but  I should 
imagine  they  are  both  harmless. 

256.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Did  you  say  that  you  had  never  heard  of  adulterated  tea 
for  20  years? — I have  never  had  a sample  come  under  my  notice.  Ten  or  15 
years  ago  there  were  several  cargoes  of  tea  that  were  wrecked.  They  were 
allowed  to  come  into  the  Port  of  London,  and  the  Customs,  1 believe,  allowed 
the  underwriters  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  they  could.  Some  were  kiln- 
dried  in  the  docks  and  sold  at  a reduced  price,  but  it  was  genuine  tea.  The 
adulteration,  or  rather  impurity,  consisted  only  in  the  tea  having  been  saturated 
with  salt  water ; the  water  was  dried  out  of  it. 

257.  You  adhere  to  what  you  said  before,  that  you  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  adulterated  tea  in  this  country,  except  in  the  instance  which  you  mention, 
which  occurred  the  other  day  ? — It  has  not  come  under  my  observation.  I have 
heard,  and  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  by  a gentleman  from  the  Excise,  that 
some  years  ago  there  was  a manufactory  existing  somewhere  in  the  Minories, 
I believe,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  English  tea,  but  the  Excise  found 
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it  out,  and  it  was  done  away  with.  The  tea  was  confiscated,  and  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  since  in  existence. 

258.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Although  a patent  had  been  taken  out  for  the  making  of 
that  tea  ? — Precisely  so. 

259.  Mr.  Villiers.']  I understand  you  to  consider  that  one  vendor’s  tea  is  as 
good  as  another’s  ; that  is,  that  the  tea  is  generally  pure : — It  is  generaliy  pure, 

260.  You  may  rely  upon  the  purity  of  tea  wherever  you  buy  it  ? — Yes, 
upon  the  purity  of  tea ; there  is,  of  course,  a vast  difference  in  the  quality. 

261.  Mr.  Gregson.]  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  business  ? — Twenty- 
one  years  in  Gracechurch-street 

262.  And  you  never  met  with  a package  of  adulterated  tea  ? — Never. 

263.  Mr.  Kirmaird.]  You  said  you  had  either  heard  or  read  the  evidence 
given  here  ? — I have. 

264.  Did  you  not  hear  it  stated  in  evidence,  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the 
habit  of  adulterating  tea? — I have  heard  it  stated  in  evidence  that  they  do. 

265.  What  steps  do  you  take  on  opening  a chest  of  tea,  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  an  adulterated  article  ? — I believe  the  adulteration  by  the  introduction  of 
spurious  leaves  is  so  rare,  that  it  would  not  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  one 
chest  in  a thousand.  I never  met  with  one  which  was  so. 

266.  You  therefore  take  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  fact  ? — We  test  our  tea  in 
a small  pot  before  we  buy  it,  and  before  we  sell  it. 

267.  And  you  say  you  never  found  any  adulteration  in  any  samples  of  tea 
you  have  purchased  or  retailed  ? — 1 never  found  any  adulteration. 

268.  Mr.  Villiers .]  Does  that  extend  to  tea  upon  its  being  imported ; have 
you  any  means  of  detecting  adulterations  of  tea  which  may  have  taken  place 
in  China  r — Only  by  tasting. 

269.  Can  you,  by  tasting,  distinguish  pure  tea  from  tea  adulterated  in  China? 
— I believe  if  adulterated  tea  were  placed  before  me  I could  detect  it  imme- 
diately. 

270.  Are  you  aware  of  teas  notoriously  adulterated  in  China,  and  sent  here, 
called  lie  teas  ? — That  is  green  tea  ; I have  seen  it,  and  have  refused  it. 

271.  That  is  adulterated  tea,  is  not  it? — It  is  to  this  extent;  I believe 
gunpowder  tea  is  imitated  by  the  dust  of  the  tea  or  small  leaves  being  manipu- 
lated with  gum,  and  therefore  that  is  gum  and  tea  ; but  I have  never  discovered 
that  there  is  anything  but  the  tea  and  the  gum. 

272.  Should  you  refuse  that  tea  ? — I would,  and  so  would  any  man  who  knew 
his  trade. 

273.  Is  any  of  that  tea  imported  now? — I believe  not ; a large  quantity  was 
imported,  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  suitable  to  this  market ; the  merchants 
lost  a large  sum  of  money  by  it,  and  left  it  off. 

274.  Viscount  Goderich .]  You  spoke  of  tea  being  faced  with  Prussian  blue 
and  other  matters  ; do  you  consider  that  to  be  adulterated  tea  ? — That  is  done 
by  the  Chinese  as  a rule.  As  a proof  of  that,  if  you  take  any  green  tea  of  the 
finest  description,  and  break  the  leaf,  you  will  see  that  the  inside  of  the  leaf  is 
of  a less  bright  hue  than  the  outside. 

275.  Then  when  you  speak  of  not  having  detected  any  adulteration  in  tea 
imported  from  China,  you  do  not  mean  to  allude  to  that  practice  of  facing  ? — 
No. 

276.  Mr.  Sheridan. What  is  the  test  you  always  apply  in  purchasing  tea  ? — 
Simply  the  taste  of  the  infusion  ; I pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand 
a certain  length  of  time,  and  taste  it. 

277.  How  would  you  detect  the  glazed  article  ? — That  you  can  detect  by  the 
eye  ; that  does  not  require  any  tasting. 

278.  Mr.  Peacoche.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  seizures  of  pretended  tea  have 
been  made  by  the  Excise  ? — I am  aware  of  it,  but  that  was  some  years  ago. 

279.  It  came  under  your  attention  then? — I said  nothing  was  ever  offered  to 
me  since  I have  been  in  business ; and  I believe  that  the  cases  which  have  been 
cited  here  are  exceptional  cases,  and  not  the  rule ; the  adulteration  of  tea 
exists  to  scarcely  an  appreciable  extent  in  this  country. 

280.  Mr  .Villiers.]  You  have  not,  I understand,  made  any  experiments  yourself, 
or  tried  to  ascertain  the  fact,  whether  tea  is  generally  adulterated  or  not ; you 
only  speak  from  your  personal  experience  ? — I speak  from  my  personal  experience 
as  a trader  of  20  years’  standing,  and  having  a very  great  extent  of  communi- 
cation with  traders  both  in  London  and  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  J.  Abbiss.  28 1.  You  receive  pure  teas  yourself  and  sell  pure  teas,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  is  the  practice  in  other  places  where  tea  is  sold  ? — I assume  that  if  it 
27  February  1856.  were  a general  practice,  in  the  course  of  20  years  I must  have  had  this  spurious 
tea  offered  to  me. 

282.  Perhaps  persons  are  known  in  the  trade  as  being  likely  to  take  spurious 
teas,  and  some  are  known  as  not  being  likely  to  receive  them  ? — I should  think 
I should  have  been  very  likely  to  have  had  them  offered  to  me,  inasmuch  as 
I sell  a low  priced  tea;  I am  selling  tea  at  2s.  10</.  a pound  ; I should  have 
thought  therefore  I was  just  the  person  to  whom  such  tea  would  be  offered  ; I 
have  made  some  extensive  inquiries  among  persons  residing  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  unanimously  agree  that  the 
cases  are  exceptional  cases,  and  as  a rule  they  do  not  exist. 

283.  Are  those  persons  in  the  same  trade  as  yourself? — They  are. 

284.  Mr.  Peacochc.]  The  only  test  to  which  you  have  subjected  your  teas,  is 
that  of  taste  ? — That  is  all ; I might  go  as  far  as  to  say,  I would  challenge  the 
whole  of  the  former  witnesses  to  purchase  20  lbs.  of  adulterated  tea  in  the 
whole  of  London. 

285.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  buy  upon  your  own  taste,  or  the  taste  of  others  ? 
— Upon  my  own  taste. 

286.  Mr.  Peacoche.]  Have  you  ever  asked  any  analytical  chemist  whether  it 
is  possible  to  detect  adulteration  by  taste? — l have  not.  I believe  that  the 
cases  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee  are  isolated  cases ; cases 
attempted  to  be  got  up.  Dr.  Normandy  having  stated  that  adulteration 
generally  existed  in  one  article,  subsequently  admitted  that  he  went  to  his 
chemist  and  inquired  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  adulterated  article. 

287.  Viscount  Goderich.']  You  purchase  your  tea,  of  course,  wholesale;  is 
not  it  most  likely  that  it  is  the  small  retail  dealers  who  sell  sloe  leaves  and 
such  things,  if  such  things  are  sold ; and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
practice  may  go  on  without  such  articles  being  offered  to  you  ? — It  being 
known  that  I supply  small  shops  to  a large  extent,  I think  l should  have  had 
them  offered  to  me. 

288.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Have  you  always  dealt  in  the  low^er  priced  teas  to 
a great  amount — Since  the  alteration  of  the  duties  I have. 

2S9.  How  soon  was  it  after  you  first  changed  your  practice,  and  adopted  the 
sale  of  the  cheap  kinds  of  tea,  that  this  offer  was  made  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
It  has  been  only  made  once,  and  that  was  Friday  in  last  week. 

200.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  sell  tea  by  retail  .-— I do. 

291.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  next  article  of  which  you  wish  to  speak  ? — 
The  next  article  is  sugar.  A previous  witness  assumed  that  there  was  10  per 
cent,  of  adulteration  in  sugar,  and  that  if  that  adulteration  could  be  prohibited, 
and  that  10  per  cent,  of  extra  sugar  could  be  sold,  it  would  yield  a revenue  of 
300,000  /.  a year.  Now  I contend  that  there  is  no  adulteration  in  sugar.  It 
never  came  under  my  notice,  though  I have  made  extensive  inquiries  on  the 
subject.  I believe,  therefore,  that  the  assumption  of  10  per  cent,  of  adultera- 
tion only  exists  in  the  brain  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  that  evidence. 

292.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  adulteration  of  sugar  to  any  extent  ? 
— I do. 

•293.  Mr.  Peacocked]  To  what  test  have  you  subjected  the  sugar? — In  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  it  is  not  positively  stated  what  is  the  adultera- 
tion which  exists  in  sugar.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  animalcules  of  some 
kind  are  found  in  nearly  every  hogshead  of  sugar. 

294.  Have  you  subjected  sugar  to  any  analysis  excepting  that  of  your  taste  ? 
— No. 

295.  Lord  C.  Hamilton  ] What  is  the  exact  meaning  which  you  attach  to  the 
word  “ adulteration  ” ? — 1 should  say,  for  example,  that  a person  mixing  ground 
rice  with  pepper  adulterated  it ; or  that  a person  using  flour,  or  anything  that 
would  deteriorate  the  quality  of  sugar,  would  adulterate  it. 

296.  The  mixing  of  any  extraneous  article  to  increase  the  bulk  and  the 
weight  you  would  consider  an  adulteration  ? — Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  chicory; 
I make  an  exception  in  that  case. 

297.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  have  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  tea  is 
adulterated  because  you  had  never  had  any  adulterated  tea  offered  you  ; is  it 
upon  the  same  ground  you  think  that  sugar  is  not  adulterated,  or  is  it  a mere 
matter  of  your  own  opinion  and  the  result  of  what  you  have  heard  from  others  ? 

—It 
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• — It  is  a matter  of  fact  and  experience.  Most  of  the  grocers  have  their  sugar  Mr.  J.  Abbiss. 
come  in  in  hogsheads  or  in  bags,  and,  with  the  exception  of  animacules  which 
exist  in  nearly  all  raw  sugars,  I have  never  heard,  though  I have  made  exten-  27  February  1856. 
sive  inquiries,  that  an  adulteration  of  10  per  cent,  existed. 

298.  Your  evidence  in  this  respect  is  a matter  of  hearsay  with  regard  to 
sugar  ? — Yes,  and  of  practical  knowledge  myself. 

299.  Chairman.']  It  is  stated  that  there  is  grape  sugar  frequently  to  be  found 
in  sugar  ? — I do  not  know  what  it  is. 

300.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  grape  sugar  had  been  found  in  36 
samples  of  sugar  ? — That  is  a positive  proof,  I think,  that  it  must  be  an  article 
found  in  the  sugar  itself. 

301.  What  is  the  next  article  you  wish  to  remark  on  ? — Nutmegs.  It  was 
stated  that  wild  nutmegs  are  invariably  sold  at  shops  for  cultivated  nutmegs, 
and  the  public  who  buy  them  in  small  quantities  have  very  seldom  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  I have  here  samples  of  wild 
nutmegs  and  of  cultivated  nutmegs  (producing  the  same).  I think  any  one 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them.  I went  to  the  largest  spice  dealer 
in  London  on  Saturday  last,  and  asked  him  what  proportion  of  the  wild  nut- 
megs to  the  cultivated  he  sold.  He  said,  “ The  proportion  is  so  small  that 
I can  scarcely  give  you  an  idea.”  I said,  “28 lbs.  to  a ton?”  He  said,  ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not  so  much  as  that;  certainly  not  more  than  14  lbs.  of  the  wild  to  a 
ton  of  the  cultivated. 

302.  What  would  be  the  price  of  those  two  descriptions? — The  wild  would 
be  about  1 s.  5 d.  a pound  with  bcl.  duty,  that  is,  Is.  10 d.;  and  the  other  would 
be  3 s.  6 d.  with  1 s.  duty,  which  would  be  4 s.  6 d. 

303.  Mr.  Greg  son. ~\  You  do  not  believe  in  a great  importation  of  wild  nut- 
megs ? — I do  not  believe  the  evidence  given  by  that  witness.  I think  he  has 
stated  that  which  is  not  true.  He  has  stated  that  wild  nutmegs  are  invariably 
sold  in  the  shops  for  true  nutmegs.  I may  mention  that  it  was  from  the  house 
of  Travers  and  Sons  1 made  the  inquiry ; the  result  of  which  I have  stated. 

304.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Can  you  obtain  a return  of  the  amount  of  wild  nutmegs 
and  of  cultivated  nutmegs  which  have  paid  duty  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
or  two  years?  — I will  do  so. 

305.  Chairman. j What  is  the  next  article  you  have  to  speak  of? — The  next 
is  the  article  of  coffee.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  exists  to  a very  large  extent.  I am  not 
here  to  deny  that  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  is  sold ; but  to  affirm  that 
according  to  my  experience  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  public  prefer 
an  admixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  to  pure  coffee. 

306.  In  what  proportions  do  the  public  prefer  an  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  to  pure  coffee?  — One-fourth  of  chicory  to  three-fourths  of  coffee  is  the 
mixture  which  the  public  generally  approve  of. 

307.  Mr.  Moffatt.~\  Does  not  that  depend  upon  the  particular  quality  of  the 
coffee  ; will  not  some  coffees  take  more  chicory  advantageously  than  others?  — 

Decidedly. 

308.  You  cannot  therefore  lay  down  a general  rule  with  respect  to  what  is 
the  most  advantageous  mixture  for  the  consumer? — A person  using  chicory,  if 
he  understood  his  business,  would  use  a finer  coffee  than  he  could  use  if  he 
were  to  sell  pure  coffee,  that  is,  presuming  he  sold  the  two  at  the  same  price. 

309.  Mr.  Peacocked]  How  much  is  chicory  worth  ? — Nearly  3 d.  a pound. 

310.  What  is  the  price  of  the  coffee  you  speak  of? — From  52  s.  to  120  s.  per 
cwt.  The  lowest  price  of  Ceylon  coffee  now  would  be  1 s.  0 i d.  a pound  roasted. 

311.  Is  not  there  a great  temptation  therefore  to  take  a large  proportion  of 
that  which  costs  3 d.  to  mix  with  that  which  costs  1 s.  ? — I admit  there  is  a 
temptation. 

312.  Chairman.]  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  commonly  done  ? — A man  who 
is  in  business  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  will  commit  a fraud  with  respect  to  any 
article,  and  a person  who  is  in  business  for  honest  purposes,  has  no  particular 
reason  to  carry  out  fraud  in  any. 

313.  Does  not  the  mixture  give  facilities  to  a man  to  commit  fraud? — Yes, 
if  he  is  dishonestly  disposed.  I contend  that  if  I mix  chicory  and  coffee,  and 
sell  it  at  lOff.  a lb.,  which  I do  in  very  large  quantities,  I am  giving  the  poor 
a decidedly  better  article  than  I could  give  them  at  1 s.  3 cl.  a lb.  with  pure 
coffee.  Supposing  I were  to  say,  I will  put  one  ounce  of  chicory  to  coffee, 
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Mr.  j.  Alhiss.  costing  me  1 s.  per  lb.,  I might  put  three  ounces  to  a coffee  which  costs  1 s.  6 d. 

per  lb.,  and  give  a decidedly  better  article,  although  the  latter  mixture  would 

2 February  1856-  have  a larger  proportion  of  chicory  than  the  former. 

314.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Do  you  ever  state  the  proportions  to  the  purchaser  ? 
— No  ; and  it  would  be  very  fallacious  unless  coffee  was  all  at  one  price. 

315.  Chairman.]  Would  it  be  foolish,  supposing  you  were  to  put  50  per  cent, 
of  chicory  into  your  coffee,  to  say  so  ; would  a person  purchasing  coffee  with 
50  per  cent,  of  chicory  in  it,  be  led  to  believe  that  he  was  purchasing  good 
coffee  r—  He  would  not  be  led  to  believe  that  he  was  purchasing  pure  coffee.  A 
man  who  knows  his  business,  would  not  put  50  per  cent,  of  chicory  with  coffee. 

316.  Do  you  mean  it  is  never  doner — No;  but  it  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule. 

317.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  grocer  mixing  the  two  arti- 
cles ; would  not  it  be  better  if  persons  bought  a pound  of  coffee  and  a pound  of 
chicory  separately,  and  mixed  them  as  they  pleased  ? — The  Committee  is  aware 
that  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Derby  there  was  a prohibition  to  sell 
the  mixture,  and  coffee  and  chicory  were  sold  separately.  During  the  short 
time  that  that  was  in  operation,  I had  more  fault  found  with  my  coffee,  and 
more  coffee  returned,  than  during  10  years  besides  1 had  been  in  business.  I 
gave  every  opportunity  to  the  public  to  grind  the  coffee  for  themselves,  inas- 
much as  I purchased  mills  at  1 s.  5 £ d.  each  and  sold  them  at  1 .v.  6 d.  They 
bought  the  coffee  whole,  and  the  chicory  in  a powdered  state,  and  after  having 
tried  it,  they  returned  the  mills  and  asked  me  to  take  them  back  at  half  price, 
and  give  them  the  chicory  and  coffee  as  formerly  mixed-  I told  them  I could 
not  do  so  on  account  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  many  of  them  left  off 
drinking  coffee.  They  said,  if  we  cannot  have  coffee  mixed  for  us  as  we  used 
to  have,  we  will  discontinue  the  use  of  it. 

318.  If  you  sold  coffee  and  chicory  both  ready  to  be  mixed,  would  not  that 
be  advantageous  ? — The  public  say  it  is  not. 

319.  Has  it  ever  "been  offered  to  them  ? — Yes  ; and  further  than  that,  I took 
the  trouble  to  put  the  question  to  my  customers,  will  you  have  chicory  and 
coffee  mixed,  or  will  you  have  coffee ; 75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  public  required 
the  mixture,  and  refused  the  pure  coffee.  That  was  because  for  1 s.  they  can 
get  a coffee  which  suits  their  palate  better  than  the  pure  coffee  which  you  can 
supply  them  with  at  1 s.  8 d.  Some  years  ago  a young  man  who  had  been  in 
the  business,  went  out  of  the  business  and  went  into  another  line  of  trade,  and 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  I have  some  customers  whom  I should  like  to  retain, 
and  I am  willing  to  divide  the  profit  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection.  I 
said,  if  you  will  bring  me  the  orders  I do  not  object  to  divide  the  profit. 
They  were  satisfied  with  all  the  goods  I sold  them  except  coffee  ; this  was 
before  I used  chicory  ; constant  complaints  were  made  of  the  coffee.  He  said 
he  was  very  sorry  to  leave  me,  but  unless  I could  supply  him  with  the  coffee 
he  had  been  used  to  he  must  leave  me.  I gave  him  coffee  at  1 s.  4 d.  which 
cost  me  1 5.  8 d.,  and  that  did  not  give  satisfaction.  I then  sent  lor  Gibs,  of 
chicory  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  mixed  the  proportions  which  he  stated, 
and  I never  had  any  complaints  from  those  parties  afterwards.  Take  the  finest 
coffee  you  can  produce,  if  you  give  it  to  the  public  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  chicory  with  their  coffee,  they  will  be  dissatisfied  with  it. 

320.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Is  there  any  objection  to  your  mixing  it,  telling  the 
purchasers  that  they  are  buying  a mixture  ? — That  I see  no  objection  to. 

321.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  label  the  proportions  which  you  user  — No. 
Here  is  one  of  my  papers.  The  mixture  is  not  only  sold  in  a marked  paper, 
but  a differently  coloured  paper. 

322.  You  consider  that  you  sell  more  coffee  and  chicory  mixed,  with  these 
labels,  than  pure  coffee? — I sell  ten  times  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  1 do 
pure  coffee. 

323.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  It  is  the  custom  of  the  retail  trade,  is  it  not,  to  sell  the 
mixture  in  a paper  of  that  colour  and  pure  coffee  in  white  paper  ? — It  is. 

324.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  When  a customer  asks  for  coffee,  do  you  give  him 
the  mixture?  — If  a person  comes  in  and  asks  for  a pound  of  1 s.  coffee,  we 
know  he  wants  the  mixture,  because  we  do  not  sell  pure  coffee  under  1 s.  2 d. 
a pound. 

325.  The  customer  knows  that  he  will,  for  his  1 s.,  receive  coffee  and 
chicory  ? — Yes,  most  unquestionably.  I published  a circular  respecting  this 

mixture 
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mixture  in  1853,  which  I beg  to  put  in.  And  with  respect  to  canister  coffee, 
1 have  the  canister  stamped  on  the  lid  and  at  the  bottom,  with  the  words  “ This 
is  sold  as  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,”  so  that  there  can  be  no  deception. 

326.  Viscount  Goderich.~\  If  you  were  to  go  into  a shop  and  ask  for  pure 
coffee,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right  that  chicory  and  coffee  should  be  sold 
you  without  your  being  told  it  was  a mixture  ? — That  would  be  decidedly 
wrong,  and,  I believe,  under  existing  arrangements,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  do  so.  I presume  a tradesman  is  justified  in  giving  that  which  he  believes 
will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  customers.  I think  if  a purchaser  goes 
into  a shop  and  requests  to  have  pure  coffee,  and  he  has  a mixture  given  him 
in  a plain  paper  w ithout  a label,  it  is  a fraud. 

327.  Suppose  he  simply  asks  for  “ coffee  ” ? — I think  the  onus  should  lie  with 
the  purchaser.  Knowing,  as  I do,  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  customers 
require  the  mixture  when  they  ask  for  coffee,  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  the 
remainder  to  ask  for  pure  coffee  when  they  require  it. 

328.  Mr.  Gregson.']  You  do  not  state  the  proportions  of  the  coffee  and 
chicory  upon  your  label? — No  ; supposing  I choose  to  mix  chicory  with  coffee 
which  costs  me  1 s.  6 d.,  and  another  trader  chooses  to  use  coffee  which  costs 
him  1 the  proportions  would  be  no  test  of  the  quality  of  the  mixture.  Any 
attempt  to  compel  the  dealer  to  state  the  proportions  must  fail,  as  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable.  For  instance,  suppose  the  maximum  of  chicory  should 
be  fixed  at  25  per  cent.,  an  excess  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  must  be  made 
punishable,  and  what  trader  would  be  secure  ; or  how  would  it  be  possible  in 
mixing  84  lbs.  of  coffee  and  28  lbs.  of  chicory  to  ensure  a perfect  uniformity 
throughout ; or  by  what  means,  analytical  or  microscopical,  can  the  proportions 
within  one,  two,  or  five  per  cent,  be  ascertained  ? No  trader  would  ever  be  safe ; 
for  although  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  might  be  exercised  in  weighing  the 
proportions,  they  might  be  so  disturbed  in  mixing  and  grinding  that  the  dealer 
might  be  liable  to  punishment  every  day  for  an  excess  of  per  centage  of  chicory 
in  some  portions  of  the  hundredweight,  while  other  portions  of  the  same  hun- 
dred weight  might  be  deficient.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  present 
compulsory  labelling  of  the  <£  mixture  ” will  be  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
public  being  able  to  obtain  genuine  coffee  whenever  they  wash  it. 

329.  Do  not  you  know  when  you  mix  it  what  the  coffee  costs  you  ? — Yes,  but 
unless  I could  make  every  coffee  cost  the  same  amount,  it  would  be  fallacious. 

330.  Chairman .]  You  say  the  test  of  proportion  would  be  fallacious,  to  a 
certain  point,  where  the  chicory  amounts  only  to  15  or  25  per  cent.,  but 
supposing  a man  put  in  50  per  cent.,  and  you  compelled  him,  if  he  did  so,  to 
mark  it  upon  his  label,  would  it  be  fallacious  ? — I do  not  think  the  Committee 
or  the  Government  ought  to  interfere  with  the  price  obtained  for  coffee  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  tea.  If  I buy  tea  at  1 s.  2 d.  a pound,  the  Government 
would  not  think  it  right  to  compel  me  to  sell  that  tea  at  a certain  price  ; the 
public  must  be  the  judges  of  whether  they  will  buy  it  or  not. 

331.  But  the  public  cannot  judge  of  the  quantity  of  chicory  contained  in  the 
coffee  ? — They  can  judge  whether  it  suits  their  palates  or  not.  Competition, 
I think,  would  always  protect  the  purchaser,  so  long  as  the  purchaser  knows 
what  he  is  buying.  When  permission  was  given  to  use  coffee  and  chicory 
mixed,  and  sell  it  as  such,  I published  this  notice  ( producing  the  same),  which 
I put  into  the  window  of  my  shop.  What  I contend  is,  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  selling  a mixture,  plainly  labelled  as  a mixture,  is  a great  benefit 
to  the  public.  The  majority  of  the  public  prefer  the  mixture  to  the  pure  article. 
Supposing  the  use  of  chicory  were  done  away  with,  the  public  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  coffee  for  less  than  Is.  3 d.  to  1 s.  4 d.  a pound,  and  that  of 
the  lowest  description ; and  one  ounce  of  that  coffee  would  not  yield  them  half 
so  good  a beverage  as  one  ounce  of  the  mixture  now  sold  at  1 s.  a pound. 

332.  You  object  to  let  them  mix  it  for  themselves,  because  they  will  not  do 
it  ? — Practically  they  will  not. 

333.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  You  say,  in  the  first  place,  they  do  not  like  the 
pure  article,  but  they  prefer  the  mixture: — Most  decidedly. 

334.  Mr.  Peacockc.]  They  would  regret  the  absence  of  the  chicory  ? — 
Decidedly  so.  A great  deal  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  here  is  only 
theoretical ; now  mine  is  practical. 

335.  Can  you  state  what  the  practice  of  your  neighbours  is  wTith  regard  to 
the  proportions  they  use  ; have  they  found  the  same  proportion  which  you 
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Mr.  J.  Abbiss.  select  to  suit  the  public  taste  ? — They  say  one-fourth  is  a good  proportion,  and 

if  a larger  proportion  were  used  they  would  lose  their  custom  ; but  I do  not 

27  February  1856.  think  it  would  be  wTrong  for  a man  to  use  a larger  proportion.  Supposing  he 
chose  to  use  half  and  half,  and  sold  it  at  a proportionate  price,  chicory  being  a 
wholesome  article,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  that.  If  I went 
and  bought  common  tea  at  1 s.  a pound,  and  charged  7 s.  a pound,  you  would 
not  prohibit  me  from  charging  so  much  for  the  tea  ; you  would  say  my  cus- 
tomers would  soon  find  it  out,  and  they  would  not  give  me  7 s.  when  they  could 
buy  the  same  tea  at  other  shops  at  3 s.  6 d.  a pound.  I hare  never  heard 
any  complaint  from  the  public  against  the  use  of  chicory  and  coffee  ; on  the 
contrary,  I have  had  very  many  and  great  complaints  when  chicory  was  prohibited. 
Another  thing  is,  that  when  it  was  prohibited,  there  were  persons  who  would 
sell  it,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition.  I had  a coffee-shop  keeper  who  came 
to  me  and  said,  “ You  used  to  supply  me  with  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  ; 
wiiy  cannot  you  do  it  now?”  I said,  “ I cannot  do  it  by  law.”  I gave  him 
the  proportions,  and  told  him  how  to  mix  it.  He  said,  “ 1 cannot  do  it  as  you 
did  ; it  is  net  nearly  so  good  ;”  and  after  finding  fault  several  times,  he  said, 
“ I have  found  out  a man  who  says  he  will  sell  me  the  mixture  if  you  refuse, 
and  I must  leave  you  unless  you  will  supply  me  with  what  I require.” 

33b.  Is  there  any  skill  required  in  mixing  chicory  with  coffee  ? — There  is  a 
volatile  oil  in  coffee  which  Hies  off  on  its  being  ground,  and  there  is  an 
absorbent  in  chicory  which  absorbs  that  oil ; if  you  grind  chicory  and  coffee 
together  you  find  that  not  nearly  so  much  aroma  flies  about  as  if  you  are 
grinding  pure  coffee,  and  I believe  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  two  you 
would  find,  after  they  had  been  ground  together,  the  chicory  had  absorbed  a 
large  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  coffee,  which  would  otherwise  have 
flown  off  in  the  grinding.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  fact  by  ob- 
serving a packet  of  genuine  ground  coffee,  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
unopened  one  or  two  days,  in  which  case  the  paper  will  be  found  to  present  an 
oily  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  the  oil  of  the  coffee  by  the 
paper.  The  oil  of  the  coffee  has  a strong  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  wThich 
tendency,  chicory,  by  its  powers  of  absorption,  will  to  a great  extent  prevent. 
The  finest  coffee  that  could  be  procured,  would,  if  left  ground  for  a fortnight, 
be  entirely  spoiled  ; while  a “ mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  ” will  be  found 
comparatively  fresh  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

337.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Is  it  the  usual  practice  in  the  trade  to  grind  the  two 
together  r — Yres  ; it  is  the  practice  of  those  w7ho  know  their  business. 

338.  Mr.  M off  a It. Will  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  the  viewrs  you 
have  stated  in  regard  to  the  public  preferring  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  and 
rejecting  coffee  when  sold  pure,  are  confined  to  your  own  experience,  or  is  it  the 
general  experience  of  the  grocers  of  London,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with 
them  ? — It  is  the  general  experience  of  the  trade,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
at  the  West  End,  who  get  a high  price  for  their  coffee.  The  general  experience 
of  grocers  is,  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  public,  at  least,  prefer  the 
mixture  to  pure  coffee. 

339.  And  your  acquaintance  with  grocers  in  all  parts  is  extensive  ? — I have 
had  communication  with  many  thousands  in  London  and  the  country. 

340.  The  result  of  those  communications  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  experience  is  the  same  as  yours  in  that  respect  ? — Yes  ; I would  venture 
to  assert  that  supposing  two  shops  were  opened  in  a street,  and  one  man  were 
to  sell  the  finest  Mocha  coffee  at  1 #.  a pound,  and  another  were  to  sell  the 
mixture  at  1 s.  a pound,  the  man  who  sold  the  mixture  would  get  a majority  of 
the  custom.  I have  stated  these  facts  because  I think  the  Committee  have  not 
had  the  evidence  before  them  hitherto  that  the  public  are  in  favour  of  the 
mixture,  because  they  get  a decidedly  better  coffee  at  1 s.,  with  chicory,  than 
they  could  possibly  obtain  without  chicory.  Many  poor  people  buy  an  ounce 
of  coffee,  perhaps,  just  before  breakfast ; if  we  were  to  sell  them  halt  an  ounce 
of  coffee,  and  ask  them  to  buy  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chicory,  they  would 
not  do  it.  It  is  well  known  the  less  such  a class  of  people  are  compelled  to  do 
for  themselves,  the  better  they  like  it. 
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Waller  Lewis,  m.b.,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


341.  Chairman.']  I believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  as  a jy  Lewis,  Esq., 

medical  officer  ? — I am.  m.  b. 

342.  Some  time  ago,  did  you  go  abroad  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  

for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  certain  questions  connected  with  the  29  February  185c 
public  health  ? —I  did. 

343.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  when  and  where  you  went,  and  the 
result  of  your  investigations,  especially  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  adul- 
terations of  food,  drinks,  and  drugs  ? — My  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  were,  to  visit  Paris,  and  put  myself  in  correspondence  with  the  Home 
Minister  there,  Monsieur  Billault,  from  whom  I had  introductions  to  Monsieur 
Trebuchet,  and  to  Monsieur  Collet- Meygret,  the  director-general  of  police,  under 
whose  special  department  the  sanitary  iawr  in  France  is.  I had  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  there  of  visiting  the  different  establishments  where  the 
public  health  is  attended  to  by  police  measures ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
extremely  satisfactory.  The  result  of  my  investigations  was  published  in  a 
Blue  Book  last  year,  under  the  title  of  “ Report  on  Laws  and  Ordonnances  in 
force  in  France  for  regulating  noxious  Trades  and  Occupations.”  The  result 
was  that  a great  deal  which  is  done  in  France,  in  my  opinion,  might  be 
imitated  here,  though,  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  countries, 
there  may  be  a great  deal  of  interference  there  which  I think  would  not  be 
permitted  here  ; but,  generally,  unwholesome  trades  are  carried  on  there  with 
far  less  injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  public  and  the  neighbours  than 
is  the  case  here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  slaughter-houses  are  very  much 
better  managed  there,  there  being  public  abattoirs  established  ; whereas,  in  this 
country  we  hear  of  a great  deal  of  disease  induced  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
noxious  emanations,  arising  from  slaughter-houses ; in  France,  from  all  the 
inquiries  which  I made,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

344.  While  you  were  in  France,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  custom 
of  the  police  in  superintending  articles  of  food,  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
adulterated  or  not,  and  preventing  and  punishing  adulteration r — 1 did;  in  fact, 

I was  daily  in  communication  with  M.  Trebuchet,  who  is  the  Chef  de  Salubrite 
Publique,  and  has  for  many  years  been  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  all 
those  measures. 

34.5.  What  are  the  special  duties,  as  far  as  you  ascertained  them,  of  the 
Chef  de  Salubrite  Publique  ? — There  are  two  Conseilsin  France,  which  between 
them  regulate,  under  the  Prefect  of  Police,  all  matters  relating  to  the  public 
health.  One  Board  is  called  the  Conseil  de  Saiubrite  Publique,  and  the  other 
the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique. 

346.  What  is  the  distinction  which  exists  between  them? — The  Conseil  de 
Salubrite  Publique  has  more  superintendence  over  measures  aneeting  the  public 
health,  hygiene  measures.  The  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique  is  a department 
which  meets  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  under  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  and  takes  up, 
as  I understand,  more  particularly  questions  relating  to  the  adulteration  ot 
food. 
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347.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  that  body,  the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique, 
can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  measures  they  adopt  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  adulteration  ? — I have  noted  some  of  them  down  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee.  There  have  been  many  Ordonnances  of  Police, 
beginning,  I think,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  to  prevent  adulterations 
of  food.  Those  have  been  changed,  and  superseded  by  fresh  ordonnances,  till 
the  last  one,  which  is  dated  March  1851.  It  bears  date  the  three  days  of  the 
14th,  15th,  and  l/th  of  March  1851.  This  is  the  last  ordonnance,  repealing 
ail  others. 

348.  Under  what  authority  is  a police  ordonnance  issued? — Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  and  the  Pr^fet  de  Police,  countersigned  by  the  First 
Minister  of  State.  Every  ordonnance  of  police  is  law.  It  is  printed  and  signed 
by  the  Chef  de  Police,  countersigned,  I think,  by  the  First  Minister,  and  it  is 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  mayors  of  the  different  arrondissements  have 
orders  in  the  last  paragraph  to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  ordonnance, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

349.  It  is  not  a law  which  passes  the  Chambers?— No  ; I think  that  is  not 
required  at  all. 

350.  It  is  a municipal  lawT,  requiring  the  signature  of  a Minister  of  State  ? — 
That  is  all.  The  first  article  begins,  “ Those  shall  be  punished  according  to 
Article  423  of  the  penal  code,  first,  who  adulterate  articles  of  food  or  medicine 
secondly,  who  sell  or  expose  for  sale  such  as  they  know  to  be  adulterated, — 
falsijiees  is  the  French  term ; thirdly,  those  who  deceive  or  attempt  to  deceive 
as  to  the  weight  or  measure  of  articles  of  food,  either  by  using  false  weights  and 
measures,  or  inexact  instruments,  or  by  any  manoeuvre  falsifying  the  operation 
of  weighing  or  measuring.  Article  2 : if  the  adulteration  is  caused  bv 
substances  noxious  to  health,  the  fine  shall  vary  from  50  to  500  francs,  and 
imprisonment  from  three  months  to  two  years.  This  article  is  also  applicable 
even  in  case  of  the  adulteration  being  known  to  the  purchaser  or  consumer. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  be  adulterated  even  with  their  sanction,  as  it  were. 
Article  3 : a fine  varying  from  16  to  25  francs,  and  imprisonment  from  six  to 
ten  days,  or  one  of  those  two  punishments  only,  according  to  circumstances, 
shall  be  incurred  by  those  who,  without  legitimate  reasons,  shall  have  in  their 
houses  or  shops,  or  in  the  markets  or  fairs,  false  weights  or  measures,  or 
improper  instruments  for  weighing  or  measuring,  or  who  have  on  their  premises 
for  sale  articles  of  food  or  medicine  which  they  know  to  be  adulterated  or 
decomposed.  If  the  substance  so  adulterated  is  noxious  to  health,  the  fine  may 
be  increased  to  50  francs,  and  the  imprisonment  to  15  days.  Article  4,  if  the 
accused  found  guilty  of  the  above  infractions  of  the  law  shall  have  been  con- 
demned on  a similar  infraction  during  the  preceding  five  years,  the  punishment 
may  be  doubled,  and  the  fine  may  even  be  raised  to  1,000  francs.  By  Article  5, 
adulterated  substances  shall  be  confiscated.  If  they  are  fit  for  alimentary  or 
medicinal  use,  the  Tribunal  may  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  charitable 
establishments.  If  unfit,  they  shall  be  destroyed,  or  thrown  away  at  the 
expense  of  the  guilty  person.  The  Tribunal  may  order  the  destniction  or 
effusion  before  the  domicile  of  the  guilty  person.  The  last  article  is,  that  the 
Tribunal  may  order  the  publication  of  the  judgment  pronounced,  in  whatever 
places  it  thinks  fit,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  infractor’s  own  house,  for  example,  and 
the  insertion  thereof  in  the  newspapers,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  accused 
person.”  That  is  a short  summary  of  the  present  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
adulteration,  superseding  all  previous  ordonnances. 

351 . Do  you  know  what  is  the  manner  in  which  that  law  is  put  into  practical 
operation  ; by  whom  are  the  adulterations  in  the  first  instance  discovered,  and 
what  course  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the  notice  of 
the  authorities  ? — 1 believe  there  is  a Board  of  scientific  men  attached  to  this 
Conseil  de  Sante  Publique  ; any  person  buying  articles  of  food  or  medicine 
which  are  suspected  to  be  adulterated  may  bring  them  for  examination  to  this 
Board ; the  police  may  then  visit  the  shop  of  the  person  who  is  said  to 
have  sold  these  things,  seize  the  articles,  and  take  them  away.  There 
are,  however,  certain  establishments  which  the  police  visit  constantly  without 
any  cause  of  suspicion  of  adulteration  whatever  being  brought  to  their 
notice. 

352.  Mr. 
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352.  Mr.  11  ise. ] With  respect  to  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite  Pubiique,  have 
not  you  heard  that  the  Council  is  composed  of  the  Prefect  himself,  12  members 
chosen  from  the  first  chemists  in  Paris,  five  gentlemen,  called  adjuncts,  who 
are  all  first-rate  men  in  Paris,  as  well  as  12  members  who  are  called  honorary 
members  ? — Yes. 

353.  You  have  stated  that  any  person  may  complain  of  an  article  purchased 
by  him  ? — Yes,  so  I understood. 

354.  Have  you  not  also  heard  that  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite  have  inspectors 
specially  appointed  for  the  examination  of  articles  ? — They  have. 

355.  It  was  represented  to  me  when  in  Paris,  that  the  parties  themselves 
could  not  complain,  but  that  these  inspectors  go  about  and  investigate  the 
articles  sold  in  different  shops,  and  themselves  report  to  the  Conseil  de  Salu- 
brite, and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  punish  the  parties  ? — I believe  that  is  the 
case  generally,  but  there  is  a way  also  in  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  public  themselves  may  address  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite  ; it  may  be  done 
through  the  inspectors. 

35b.  Did  you  ever  see  an  inspector  visit  a wine-shop? — No;  but  I have 
seen  some  wine  which  has  been  thrown  awTay  because  it  was  not  good. 

357.  Was  it  not  thrown  into  the  Seine? — Yes. 

358.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  course  which  is  pursued  by  the  Council 
with  regard  to  bread  ? — That  did  not  come  particularly  before  me. 

359.  You  are  aware,  that  in  France,  there  is  an  assize  of  bread  ? — There  is. 

360.  Did  you  hear  whether  that  assize  has  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bread  ? — It  is  very  much  approved  of  in  France ; I believe  more 
in  Paris  than  in  the  provinces.  When  I was  there  last  there  was  an  assize  for 
the  first  time  put  upon  meat. 

361.  You  are  awate  that  the  bakers  in  Paris  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive  ? — Yes  ; every  fortnight  the  price  of  bread  is  fixed. 

362.  Viscount  Goderich .]  When  you  spoke  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  of  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite,  did  you  mean  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite, 
or  the  Conseil  de  Sante  Pubiique  ? — I think  all  such  matters  are  under  the 
Conseil  de  Sante  Pubiique. 

363.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Y'ou  have  been  speaking  of  those  Conseils  as  existing 
in  Paris  ; do  they  exist  in  the  provinces  also  ? — No  ; there  are  Conseils  de 
Salubrite  in  the  provinces,  but  they  do  not  take  up  these  questions  relating  to 
the  adulteration  of  food.  In  one  of  the  last  reports  of  the  Conseil  de  Sante 
they  expressed  a wish  to  the  Minister  of  Police  that  those  regulations  should  be 
extended  from  Paris  to  the  provinces;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sweetmeats, 
they  are  very  well  made  in  Paris  for  consumption  in  the  capital,  but  a vast 
quantity  of  sweetmeats  coloured  with  poisonous  and  noxious  substances  are 
made  in  Paris,  and  sold  in  the  provinces,  and  there  they  can  be  retailed,  because 
this  law7  does  not  extend  to  the  provinces.  The  committee  who  examined 
this  subject  recommended  that  the  law  should  be  made  to  extend  to  the 
provinces. 

364.  You  have  said  that  this  power  is  conferred  not  by  a law7,  but  bv 
ordonnances  of  the  police.  Does  not  the  code  entrust  such  sanitary  powers  to 
the  police  ? — It  does. 

365.  Therefore  the  code  contains  the  law,  the  powers  may  be  said  to  be  given 
under  it  ? — Yes. 

366.  Chairmati.]  Do  you  know  what  the  regulations  are  in  France  with 
regard  to  sweetmeats  ? — Yes,  I have  a statement  of  them  with  me.  The  law 
begins  by  saying  thatthere  must  be  anordonnance  relating  to  cheap  confectionery, 
much  of  which  is  now  rendered  noxious  by  the  habitual  employment  of  certain 
poisonous  substances  for  colouring  it ; among  the  substances  so  used  pointed  out 
as  noxious  are  Scheele’s  green,  chrome  yellow7,  minium,  and  red  lead  ; and  it  goes 
on  to  say,  that  fatal  accidents  have  sometimes  been  caused  by  these  toxical 
agents.  This  ordonnance  of  police  is  dated  the  22d  of  September  1841  : it 
concerns  liqueurs,  bon-bons,  lozenges,  and  so  on.  The  first  article  is,  “ no  mine- 
ral substances  shall  be  used  in  making  or  colouring  sweetmeats,  except  Prussian 
blue  and  pure  ultramarine.”  The  second  article  is,  “ No  paper  for  wrapping 
bon-bons  must  be  coloured  with  any  other  mineral  substances  than  the  above 
two,”  because  children  frequently  put  the  papers  in  their  mouths.  Thirdly, 
“ No  fulminating  preparation  must  be  used  in  envelopes  of  bon-bons.”  Fourthly, 
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“ All  pastrycooks  and  other  dealers  who  sell  bon-bons  must  wrap  them  in 
paper  bearing  their  names  and  addresses  upon  them,  so  that  they  can  be  traced.” 
Fifthly,  “ The  makers  and  dealers  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  bon-bons  they  make  or  sell and,  lastly,  annual  visits  are 
to  be  made  to  the  shops  of  the  makers  and  retail  dealers  in  bon-bons,  to  certify 
whether  they  carry  out  properly  these  orders. 

367.  Can  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  result  of  those  laws  upon  the 
condition  of  the  food  sold  in  Paris  as  to  its  purity ; are  you  awarewhether  the  bread 
and  other  things  sold  in  Paris  are  relatively  purer  than  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
this  country  ?— I resided  a great  deal  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  and  it  is  a 
question  I very  frequently  asked,  and  certainly  from  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I so  constantly  put,  as  well  as  from  my  own  experience,  I 
think  in  the  capital  undoubtedly  there  is  a great  deal  less  adulteration  than 
there  is  here.  Partly  from  the  political  institutions  of  France,  and  partly 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  I did  not  find  that  the  tradesmen  themselves 
complain  of  those  domiciliary  visits.  Certainly,  in  the  different  noxious 
occupations  which  are  pursued,  I was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
manufacturers  rather  liked  those  visits  than  otherwise.  When  1 went  with 
M.  Trebuchet  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ; of 
course,  a great  deal  of  that  depends  upon  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

368.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  without  resorting  to  the  stringent  system  of 
domiciliary  visits  adopted  in  France,  some  system  might  be  adopted  in  this 
country  which  would  prevent  adulteration  to  a great  extent,  consistently  with 
the  laws  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  which  are  more  free,  and  of  a less 
oppressive  character  ? — I think  it  might  be.  I think  a great  deal  of  good 
might  be  done.  I have  no  doubt  that  a Board,  in  some  degree  analogous  to 
the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique,  might  work  along  with  the  General  Board 
of  Health  in  this  country  : 1 think  that  a very  proper  department  for  such  a 
subject  to  be  managed  by.  I think  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  by  means  of  it,  give  us  now  the  facility  of  carrying  out 
such  investigations  with  a certainty  which  a few  years  before  did  not  exist,  and 
that  without  hardship  to  any  party. 

369.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Conseil  de  Sant6  should  act  for  the 
whole  country,  or  that  in  the  provinces  there  should  be  distinct  councils 
appointed? — I think  it  should  be  a central  Board. 

370.  On  the  ground,  perhaps,  that  you  would  hardly  find  in  country  districts 
men  of  sufficient  scientific  attainments  ? — Yes  ; and  the  means  of  communica- 
tion are  now  so  easy  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  that  one  Board 
could  readily  do  the  whole  of  the  work.  There  is  scarcely  any  article  in  this 
country  which  is  not  adulterated.  In  the  public-houses,  for  example,  a very 
large  quantity  of  liquid  is  sold  as  port  and  sherry  wine,  wrhich  has  not  an  atom 
of  wine  in  it.  A large  quantity  of  yellow  substance  is  sold  as  mustard,  which 
has  no  mustard  seed  in  it,  and  so  on  with  a great  number  of  articles ; not  only 
are  they  adulterated,  but  there  is  frequently  none  of  the  article  itself  in  the 
substance  which  represents  it. 

37  1.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  no  local  Boards 
in  the  provinces  under  the  Central  Board  ? — I think  that  might  be  placed 
under  the  Municipal  Boards  which  exist  in  the  different  county  towns.  Where 
there  is  a local  Board  of  Health,  I think  such  a Board  being  already  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Central  Board  would  be  a very  good  body  to  refer  those 
subjects  to  primarily. 

372.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  have  given  the  Committee  your  definition  of  the 
Conseil  de  Salubrite  Publique,  and  also  your  definition  of  the  Conseil  de  Sant6 
Publique.  According  to  your  description,  what  we  want  most  here  is  the  Conseil 
de  Sante,  because  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite  is  very  like  our  Board  of  Health, 
whereas  we  have  nothing  answering  to  the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique  r — We 
have  nothing  of  that  kind  at  all. 

373.  But  wye  have  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite  in  the  Board  of  Health  ? — The 
Board  of  Health  has  no  power  in  London.  In  France  the  Conseil  de  Salubrity 
Publique  exists  almost  entirelv  for  the  capital. 

374.  Those  hygienic  subjects  which  come  under  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite  are 
precisely  such  as  come  under  the  Board  of  Health,  whereas  what  you  want  to 
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establish  is  rather  a Board  representing  the  Conseil  de  Sant6  Publique  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I think  it  should  be  a department  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

375.  That  is  what  is  most  wanted  ? — Yes,  on  these  subjects. 

376.  Mr.  Knight .]  Do  you  propose  that  this  council  should  have  any  sort 
of  authority,  or  that  it  should  he  called  on  only  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  article  was  adulterated  or  not  ? — The  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique 
has  no  power  except  that  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Minister,  hut  the 
Minister  in  almost  every  instance  carries  out  the  recommendation  of  this 
Conseil  to  a great  extent.  The  Minister  has  no  knowledge  on  the  subject 
himself,  but  leaves  it  to  the  Conseils  to  draw  up  regulations  concerning  the 
adulteration  of  food ; he  only  acts  upon  the  recommendations  of  this  body. 
When  a new  ordonnance  is  published,  it  is  generally  prefaced  by  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  Minister  by  this  body.  It  begins,  “ Whereas  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  by  our  Conseil  de  Sant6  Publique  that  such  and  such 
articles  of  food  are  constantly  adulterated,  and  it  has  been  recommended,  so 
and  so  ; we,  therefore,  ordain  that  in  future,”  &c. 

377.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  in  England  there  were 
a body  which  could  give  legal  evidence  that  such  and  such  an  article  was 
adulterated,  leaving  the  complaining  public  to  right  themselves  without  the 
council  making  any  recommendations  at  all  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be 
sufficient.  I think  there  are  many  subjects  in  this  country  as  to  which  people 
are  not  able  to  help  themselves,  and  I think  that  something  more  should  be 
done  for  them.  This  I take  to  be  one  of  such  subjects. 

378.  There  must  of  course  be  a penalty  attached  to  the  selling  of  certain 
adulterated  articles,  but  what  is  most  wanted  is  some  legal  evidence  of  the 
adulteration  ; is  not  that  so  ? — If  the  law  were  altered,  so  that  some  summary 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  have  adulterated,  after  proof 
given  of  the  adulteration,  that  would  be  enough,  perhaps ; but  there  is  no  law 
now  to  punish  adulteration. 

379.  Mr.  Wise.']  Except  in  the  case  of  flour? — Except  in  the  case  of  flour. 

380.  Mr.  Knight.]  That  would  introduce  no  kind  of  police  regulation? 
—No. 

381.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  you  think  that  a central  Board  could  act 
efficiently  without  some  local  machinery  ? — I do  not  think  they  could  act 
without  there  being  in  the  country  corresponding  Boards ; but  I think  all  the 
analyses  could  be  made  in  the  capital. 

382.  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  France  there  is  rather  a wish  to  extend 
the  supervision  which  exists  in  Paris  to  the  provinces  ? — There  is. 

383.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  it  is  proposed  to  organise 
the  council  for  the  provinces  ? — The  report  of  the  committee  prefixed  to  the 
ordonnance  which  1 have  just  read  on  sweetmeats,  complains  of  the  fact  which 
I have  mentioned,  that  though  sweetmeats  are  perfectly  good  in  the  capital, 
they  are  bad  in  the  provinces,  and  it  recommends  the  Minister  to  extend  the 
laws  just  as  they  are  to  the  provinces ; that,  in  fact,  there  should  be  a local 
Board  in  other  towns  besides  Paris. 

384.  Have  you  ever  resided  in  any  of  the  provincial  towns  in  France,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  sweetmeats  and  groceries  sold  there  are  much 
inferior  to  those  in  Paris  ? — I have  resided  there,  but  I was  much  younger 
at  that  time,  and  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  such  subjects  which  1 should 
now. 

385.  Do  you  happen  to  know  from  hearsay  whether  it  is  the  case  that  the 
groceries  and  sweetmeats  sold  in  the  other  large  towns  in  France  are  inferior  to 
those  in  Paris  r — I have  heard  constantly  that  they  are  inferior  to  those  in 
Paris,  from  the  want  of  inspection  which  exists  in  the  provinces. 

38(3.  Mr.  IVise.]  With  regard  to  the  definition  to  be  adopted  of  the  term 
“adulteration,”  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a case  of  alleged  adulteration  were 
brought  before  the  Council  of  Health,  would  you  have  them  consider  it  both  in 
relation  to  its  being  a commercial  fraud  and  also  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon 
health,  or  which  course  would  you  have  them  take? — By  the  French  Ordon- 
nance, dated  1851,  the  Committee  will  see  both  kinds  of  adulteration  are 
punished,  but  there  is  a greater  punishment,  both  in  the  shape  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  inflicted  where  the  adulteration  is  one  which  is  noxious  to  health. 
Adulteration,  falsification,  extends  not  only  to  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
article  by  adding  to  it  an  inferior  article,  but  even  giving  false  weight,  so  that 
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the  commercial  question  is  equally  looked  at,  but  the  punishment  is  much 
more  severe  where  the  adulteration  is  with  an  article  noxious  to  health. 

387.  Would  it  not  be  the  most  simple  course  to  legislate  upon  the  principle 
that  nothing  should  be  sold  different  to  what  it  is  stated  to  be ; and  that  no 
mixed  article  should  be  sold,  without  the  vendor  stating  the  character  of  the 
mixture  at  the  time  of  sale  ? — I think  that  would  be  a very  simple  course,  and 
very  much  in  accordance  with  our  simple  legislation  of  non-interference,  if  you 
could  carry  it  out. 

388.  An  adulteration  of  food  is  very  extensively  practised,  which  is  not 
injurious  to  health ; and  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult  for  any  Conseil  de 
Salubrite  to  determine  in  such  cases  what  course  should  be  taken  ? — Such  a 
case  would  be  the  constant  adulteration  of  butter  with  lard  ; it  is  not  noxious 
to  health,  but  it  is  a great  deception,  of  course. 

389.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposed  Council  of  Health  could  undertake  to 
prosecute  a party  for  mixing  articles  which  were  not  injurious  to  health  ? — Yes, 
I think  they  might. 

390.  Upon  what  ground  ? — Merely  upon  a commercial  ground,  that  it  was  a 
fraud. 

391.  The  Board  of  Health  could  not  interfere  very  properly  with  mere  com- 
mercial frauds,  could  they  ? — That  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Board  of  Health 
should  interfere  with  nothing  which  had  not  a strict  relation  to  health.  I do 
not  see  that  that  should  be  a hindrance  to  carrying  out  a project  of  this  kind. 


Professor  John  Thomas  Quekett,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

392.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  a Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons? — 
I am. 

393.  I need  not  ask  you  whether  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  drugs  and  medicines  ; at  all  events  you  have  turned  your  attention, 
to  some  extent,  though  not,  I believe,  as  a subject  of  constant  occupation,  to 
the  question  of  adulteration,  have  you  not  ? — I have. 

394.  Articles  adulterated  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  submitted  to  your 
examination  and  analysis,  and  you  have  formed  some  opinion  upon  them  ? — 
Yes. 

395.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  views  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  adulteration  is  practised,  and  the  articles  on  which  it  is  most  generally 
practised  ? — I may  state  that  my  observations  have  been  principally  directed  to 
articles  sent  to  me  by  medical  men  in  London  and  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. One  thing  which  I examined  about  four  or  five  years  ago  wras  milk ; I 
have  made  many  examinations  of  milk. 

39b.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  examinations  ? — About  five  or  six 
years  ago  I investigated  one  case  in  which  nervous  matter  formed  the  sediment ; 
but  I may  say  that  since  that  time  I have  not  been  able  to  detect  anything 
of  the  kind.  I can  show  the  Committee  a drawing  taken  at  the  time  ( pro- 
ducing the  same). 

397.  In  that  milk  there  was  a large  admixture  of  what  you  called  calves’ 
brains? — There  was;  these  {producing  the  same)  are  accurate  drawings  of  cows’ 
milk,  consisting  of  globules  of  fatty  matter,  but  no  admixture  of  such  a struc- 
ture as  you  observe  in  the  other  drawing. 

398.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  that  examination  took  place  five  or  six 
years  ago  ? — It  did. 

399.  Have  you  had  any  samples  of  milk  submitted  to  you  since  that  time  ? — 
Several. 

400.  With  wThat  result  ? —I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  solid  preci- 
pitate ; when  the  milk  was  very  poor  those  oily  globules  were  very  small  ; since 
1850  I have  seen  no  deposit  whatever. 

401 . The  only  adulteration  you  have  detected  in  milk  since  that  time  has  been 
the  not  uncommon  one  of  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  milk  ? — Exactly  so. 

402.  Mr.  Wise.)  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  milk  is  largely  adulte- 
rated in  London  except  from  the  pump  ? — No.  I have  often  had  milk  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  wet  nurses,  in  order  that  its  richness  might  be  tested. 

403.  It  has  been  currently  reported  that  sheeps’  brains  are  largely  used  in 
milk  ; is  that  correct  ? — I do  not  think  that  has  been  done  lately. 

404.  Is 
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404.  Is  there  any  other  article  that  you  have  examined  ? — I have  often  Professor 
examined  coffee.  I lived  for  many  years  next  door  to  a large  chicory  manu-  J-  T-  Quekett. 
factory,  and  I soon  found  out  the  difference  between  chicory  and  coffee. 

405.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  investigations? — Up  to  a recent  29  February  185- 
period,  chicory  could  be  almost  always  detected  in  the  cheap  kinds  of  coffee. 

406.  You  are  aware  that  coffee,  if  mixed  with  chicory,  is  now  sold  as  a 
mixture? — Yes. 

407.  Have  you  ever  purchased  or  seen  a sample  of  coffee,  called  pure  coffee, 
which  was  mixed  with  chicory  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have. 

408.  Is  chicory  the  only  admixture  you  have  observed? — I have  detected 
beans  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

409.  In  large  proportions  ? — Not  in  very  large  proportions  ; but  I should  state 
that  I have  not  been  officially  employed  in  this  way.  The  articles  I have  exa- 
mined have  been  sent  to  me  principally  by  medical  men.  I have  been  appealed 
to  occasionally  by  grocers  ; but  what  I have  done  has  been  principally  to  keep 
them  out  of  law,  showing  them  that  they  were  in  error. 

410.  One  reason  why  the  Committee  are  desirous  of  asking  for  information 
from  you  is,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  you  have  not  formed  any  strong 
views  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  adulteration  generally  ? — My  knowledge 
arises  chiefly  from  my  acquaintance  with  structure ; I have  for  many  years 
employed  the  microscope,  and  it  is  from  a knowledge  of  animal  and  vegetable 
structures  that  I can  detect  adulteration. 

411.  Is  there  any  other  article  of  food  to  which  you  have  directed  your 
attention  ; have  you  ever  had  any  bread  submitted  to  you  ? — Yes,  1 have 
examined  bread. 

412.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  examination? — I have  found  it  adul- 
terated with  potato  starch  and  bean  starch. 

413.  To  a large  extent  ?— Yes  ; on  two  occasions  very  largely. 

4 14.  Have  you  found  alum  ? — You  cannot  recognise  that  very  well  by  the 
microscope. 

415.  The  detection  of  that  must  be  the  result  rather  of  chemical  analysis  ? 

— Yes. 

416.  Mr.  Wise^]  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  simple  mode  of 
testing  the  purity  of  bread  ? — I can  only  speak  of  it  microscopically,  not 
chemically.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  by  a person  who  is  well 
acquainted  wTith  different  kinds  of  starch. 

417.  Mr.  Sheridan.~\  Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say  you  had  been  con- 
sulted by  grocers  simply  to  know  how  far  they  might  go  in  adulteration  ? — 

No  ; they  brought  me  samples,  and  I wished  merely  to  point  out  to  them  that 
they  were  in  error ; that  their  goods  were  adulterated. 

418.  Was  that  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  substance  they  con- 
tained?— I believe  it  w7as  with  the  object  of  bringing  an  action  against  the 
Sanitary  Commission  for  the  papers  published  by  them  in  the  ,{  Lancet.” 

419.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  of  any  action  ever  being  brought  against 
the  “ Lancet”  for  the  publication  of  statements  of  the  kind  ? — No. 

420.  Have  you  ever  examined  beer  or  porter  ? — I have  not  done  so  very  care 
fully. 

421.  Can  you  speak  from  your  owrn  knowledge,  as  a consumer,  of  any  adul- 
terations which  have  come  under  your  notice  ? — I have  known  men  taken  ill 
from  drinking  a particular  kind  of  porter. 

422.  Had  you  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  that  it 
arose  from  the  adulteration  ? — Yes ; I believe  it  arose  from  the  adulteration. 

423.  What  do  you  suppose  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  to  have  been? — Some 
mineral  substance,  which  l could  crystallize  ; probably  sulphate  of  copper. 

424.  Do  you  know  anything  respecting  the  adulteration  of  drugs  ? — Very 
little.  I have  examined  a great  number  of  drugs,  such  as  barks  and  things  of  that 
kind,  in  reference  to  their  structure,  not  with  any  view  to  their  being  adulterated. 

425.  Mr.  Peacocke.~\  Has  cream  ever  come  under  your  cognizance  ? — In  the 
case  of  milk. 

426.  Is  that  much  adulterated? — No;  you  can  generally  distinguish  the 
cream  from  any  foreign  matter ; it  is  an  accumulation  of  large  oily  particles, 
and  if  there  were  any  solid  substance  mixed  with  it,  you  could  detect  it. 

427.  Is  tobacco  adulterated  ? — I have  examined  sections  of  the  tobacco  plant 
and  leaf. 
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428.  Not  made  up? — No,  not  made  up. 

429.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Have  you  never  turned  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  of  knowing  what  the  practice  of  traders  generally  is  ? — No ; 
principally  to  assist  medical  men.  I know  the  structure  of  most  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  can  recognise  any  foreign  matter  which  may  be 
introduced. 

430.  You  have  not  examined  specimens  of  milk  taken  from  populous  neigh- 
bourhoods ? — No,  with  the  exception  of  London. 

431.  Would  not  it  be  the  case  that  the  diseased  slate  of  the  cow  would  pro- 
duce those  appearances  which  you  have  described? — No;  there  is  something 
so  peculiar  in  nervous  tissue  that  a practised  eye  can  hardly  fail  in  detecting  it. 

432.  Viscount  Goderich.  | You  said  that  in  the  case  of  those  persons  who 
brought  matter  to  you  to  analyse,  with  a view  of  proceeding  against  the 
“ Lancet,”  you  were  obliged  to  inform  them  that  the  articles  were  adulterated  ? 
— Yes. 

433.  Mr.  Sheridan. ] In  fact,  you  confirmed  the  opinion  which  had  been 
given  in  the  “ Lancet  ?” — As  far  as  the  microscopic  test  was  concerned. 


Leuis  Thompson,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

434.  Chairman .]  I believe  you  are  by  profession  an  Analytical  Chemist? — 
I am  a medical  man  also,  a Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a Licentiate 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Company. 

435.  Do  you  practise  as  a medical  man  ? — I do. 

436.  And  also  as  an  analytical  chemist  ? — Yes. 

437.  I believe  you  have  devoted  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of 
adulteration,  especially  in  reference  to  bread,  and  to  porter  and  beer  ? — 
I have  paid  attention  to  adulterations  generally  for  some  years ; I have  been 
called  to  do  so  as  a part  of  my  profession. 

438.  The  Committee  wish  to  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
two  articles  I have  named.  With  respect  to  the  adulteration  of  bread,  will  you 
state  to  the  Committee  what  your  experience  has  been  in  the  examination  of 
that  article  of  food  : — In  respect  to  bread,  1 have  within  the  last  eight  months 
examined  bread  obtained  at  78  different  shops  ; I have,  in  fact,  obtained  other 
samples  more  recently  ; but  I dare  say  they  are  from  some  of  the  other  shops. 
In  78  cases,  at  all  events,  the  shops  have  been  different,  and  the  samples  have 
been  procured  for  the  most  part  by  common  people,  not  by  myself ; sometimes 
by  workmen,  and  sometimes  by  their  wives. 

439.  Were  they  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  ? — Yes. 

440.  And  sent  for  to  the  shops  by  yourself? — Yes ; I wished  to  be  very 
certain  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  samples.  In  all  these  cases  I have  no 
doubt  alum  had  been  added  to  the  bread. 

441.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  In  the  whole  78  cases  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; I 
found  it  quite  impossible,  however,  to  ascertain  thatfact  chemically  ; that  is  to  say, 
although  alum  had  been  added  to  the  mixture  of  which  the  bread  was  made, 
when  baked  the  bread  contained  no  alum  ; there  was  no  alum  in  the  bread. 

442.  Chairman .]  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  had  originally 
contained  alum  ? — Because  1 was  able  to  find  the  constituents  of  alum  in  the 
whole  of  the  bread. 

443.  What  do  you  call  the  constituents  of  alum? — The  constituents  of 
alum  are  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  alumina,  with  water. 

444.  Those  constituents  you  found  in  bread? — I did,  but  not  combined; 
they  are  alum  only  when  combined. 

44.-",.  Mr.  I Vise .]  How  much  alum  have  you  found  in  a 4 lbs.  loaf? — The 
supposed  quantity  might  have  varied  from  20  grains  to  30  on  the  average. 

446.  Would  such  a quantity  as  that  be  injurious  to  health  if  taken  every 
day?— That  quantity  of  alum  swallowed  would  be  unquestionably  objec- 
tionable. 

447.  No  one  person  eats  4 lbs.  of  bread  a day? — No,  nor  in  eating  bread 
does  he  eat  alum.  There  it  is  I think  the  Committee  has  been  led  away  by 
erroneous  statements. 

448.  The  property  of  the  alum  exists,  does  it  not? — No,  the  property  of  the 
alum  is  totally  destroyed. 

449.  Mr. 
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449.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Should  the  constituent  parts  of  alum  be  found  in  any  L.  Thompson,  Esq 

of  the  legitimate  component  parts  of  bread  ? — Not  properly  speaking  ; the  

constituents  of  alum  do  not  exist  in  wheat,  and  therefore  they  should  not  29  February  1856 
exist  in  wheat  flour. 

450.  Nor  in  the  yeast? — No,  nor  in  the  yeast.  What  I wish  to  observe  is, 
that  the  finding  of  those  things  is  no  proof  that  alum  has  been  contained  in 
the  bread,  or  mixed  with  it ; they  might  be  added  separately  ; that  is,  I could  add 
alumina  to  the  flour  ; I could  add  sulphate  of  potash  or  bisulphate  of  potash 
to  the  flour  ; I should  then  have  the  constituents  of  alum,  hut  I should  not  have 
added  alum. 

451.  Viscount  Goderich .]  Do  you  think  those  substances  had  been  added  to 
the  bread  separately  ? — No  ; I have  no  doubt  that  alum  had  been  added  to  the 
bread. 

452.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Would  not  the  combination  of  great  heat  with 
moisture  reduce  the  alum  to  those  products  which  you  have  described  ? — No  ; 
it  is  the  contact  with  the  flour  which  does  it. 

453.  Alum  and  wheat  flour  combined,  being  subjected  to  moisture  and  to 
heat,  would  produce  the  result  which  you  have  described  ? — Yes  ; but  you  would 
have  no  alum. 

454.  You  would  have  the  elements  of  the  alum  as  changed  in  their  appear- 
ance by  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture  ? — Yes ; and  their  action  upon  the 
human  system  is  also  altered. 

455.  Therefore  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  you  do  not  find  alum  in  its  true 
form,  but  you  find  those  products  to  which  it  is  reduced  after  being  subjected 
to  moisture  and  great  heat? — There  must  be  also  the  presence  of  the  gluten. 

456.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  consider  that  in  that  decomposed  state  it 
is  not  injurious  to  health? — I should  say  not;  alumina  is  quite  insoluble,  and 
bisulphate  of  potash  would  have  a totally  different  effect  to  alumina.  In  fact, 
if  it  had  any  action  at  all,  it  would  be  that  of  a purgative ; it  would  have  no 
astringent  action  at  all. 

437.  Chairman.]  If  instead  of  10  or  20  grains,  you  found  50  grains  or  75, 
what  would  your  opinion  be? — Fifty,  or  even  100  grains  in  a quartern  loaf, 

I should  think,  would  be  totally  decomposed. 

458.  And  in  that  state  you  think  it  would  be  in  no  degree  injurious  to  health? 

— We  should  then  have  to  consider  it  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  a comparatively 
harmless  agent,  a substance  which  would  certainly  have  very  little  action,  and 
which  I should  suppose,  as  a medical  man,  wmuld  be  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  especially  with  sedentary  people. 

459.  Mr.  IVise.]  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  putting  alum  into 
bread  ? — The  object  of  the  bakers  I do  not  know  ; I can  state  what  its  effect 
is  ; its  effect,  by  decomposing  a portion  of  gluten,  whitens  the  bread ; it  also 
renders  the  bread  a little  shorter,  it  breaks  more  easily  ; the  glutinous  matter 
being  partially  neutralised : the  bread  breaks  more  easily,  and  has  a better 
appearance  ; but  the  beneficial  action  of  alum  upon  bread  is  this,  it  prevents 
mouldiness.  If  you  bake  a loaf  without  alum,  in  consequence  of  the  gluten 
remaining  undecomposed,  it  sooner  becomes  mouldy  in  a damp  situation.  If 
you  put  a small  quantity  of  alum  into  it,  you  can  keep  your  bread  in  a damp 
place  without  the  risk  of  it  becoming  mouldy. 

460.  Have  you  tried  the  difference  between  bread  made  with  alum  and 
without  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a well-known  fact  that  alum  is  continually  put  into  the 
common  paste  which  printers  use,  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy. 

461.  You  believe  that  the  application  of  alum  to  flour  has  the  effect  of 
whitening  bad  or  dirty  flour? — I think  it  whitens  any  flour. 

462.  Chairman.]  In  that  case,  inferior  flour  may  be  passed  off  as  superior 
flour  simply  by  the  admixture  of  alum  ? — The  quality  of  the  bread  is  improved, 
whatever  be  the  kind  of  flour  which  is  employed. 

463.  A person  having  a quantity  of  flour  of  a bad  colour,  may  sell  it  for 
superior  flour,  and  at  a higher  price,  by  mixing  alum  with  it,  in  consequence  of 
that  alum  making  it  white,  and  of  a better  appearance  ? — That  would  be  so  if 
you  prevented  the  person  who  uses  the  better  flour  from  adding  alum  too  ; but 
he  would  have  the  same  power  of  raising  the  quality  of  his  bread. 

404.  In  fact  a man  may  impose  upon  a purchaser  bv  leading  him  to  suppose 
that  he  is  purchasing  bread  made  of  a better  quality  of  flour  than  he  is  actually 
doing  ? — It  has  the  effect  of  increasing  apparently  the  value  of  the  flour. 
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465.  Have  you  ever  subjected  any  specimens  to  this  test ; have  you  macerated 
bread  in  water,  and  then  tasted  the  water? — Yes. 

466.  Did  you  by  that  means  detect  the  presence  of  alum  r — No.  I wish  to 
observe,  that  in  the  evidence  there  are  two  modes  of  analysis  stated,  but  I am 
convinced  that  the  parties  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  given  those 
modes.  I wish,  for  example,  to  refer  to  Question  No.  2123  ; you  will  there  find 
a mode  of  detecting  alum  in  bread  described,  which  consists  in  macerating  it 
in  cold  water,  and  then  you  are  told  that  by  adding  ammonia  to  that  water, 
you  get  a precipitate  of  alumina ; the  precipitate,  however,  need  not  necessarily 
be  alumina  ; something  more  is  required;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  show 
you  that.  I have  here  two  solutions  {'producing  the  same ) ; one  contains 
alumina,  and  the  other  contains  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in  it,  and  I may 
remark,  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  a necessary  constituent  of  flour,  and  if  flour 
did  not  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  it  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  for  food  as 
it  is ; it  would  not  contain  a very  important  element  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  whole  body,  and  it  would  not  be  so  fit  for  food ; one  of  the  actions 
of  alum  is  to  render  that  phosphate  of  lime  more  soluble,  and  therefore  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  has  in  that  respect  a beneficial  action. 
I cannot  say  at  this  moment  which  of  these  two  is  phosphate  of  lime,  and  which 
is  alumina;  this  {another  bottle)  contains  a solution  of  common  ammonia;  these 
fluids  therefore  really  represent  water  in  which  bread  has  been  steeped,  except 
that,  as  I shall  afterwards  show,  there  is  no  alumina  capable  of  being  removed 
from  the  water  by  those  means  ; if  I now  add  an  excess  of  ammonia  to  these,  you 
will  see  that  I shall  get  a precipitate  which  will  be  extremely  alike  in  the  two 
cases,  so  much  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  person,  by  the  eye,  to  say 
which  is  which  ; but  I have  a means  of  determining  which  is  which,  and  that, 
by  the  evidence,  you  are  not  instructed  in ; you  are  not  told  anything  about  it. 
Now,  a person  who  had  obtained  a precipitate,  here  says  that  is  alumina  ; but 
it  is  necessary  to  use  another  test  for  that.  In  fact,  a man  who  was  a good 
chemist  would  not  have  used  this  test  at  all.  However,  having  got  into  a 
dilemma  of  this  kind,  I can  get  out  of  it  again,  by  ascertaining  which  is  alumina ; 
because  now  the  precipitate  you  see  here  will  be  dissolved  by  a solution  of 
potash,  in  the  case  of  the  alumina,  but  it  will  not  in  the  case  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime ; therefore  I shall  now  be  able  to  determine  which  is  which.  Having 
now  added  the  solution  of  potash,  I know  this  to  be  the  alumina  at  once  ; for 
the  precipitate  has  disappeared.  The  Committee  will  see  that,  upon  adding 
the  solution  in  the  same  way  to  the  other,  I shall  have  a precipitate  which 
remains  constant. 

467.  The  object  of  your  experiment  is  to  show  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  in  the  evidence  is  utterly  fallacious  ? — It  is ; and  therefore  I think, 
unless  I am  to  suppose  that  the  Report  is  incorrect,  the  person  who  gave  that 
answer  did  not  know  how  to  analyse  bread. 

468.  The  witness  was  asked,  “ Can  you  suggest  any  simple  means  by  which 
the  public  could  detect  alum  in  their  bread  r”  and  then  he  gives  this  as  a 
simple  means  of  doing  it  ? — I think  a person  who  understood  the  subject  would 
not  so  have  deceived  the  Committee ; for  at  the  best  it  is  a deception  of  the 
Committee,  and  it  is  misleading  the  public.  Something  of  the  same  kind  will 
be  found  at  Question  No.  568. 

469.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Cannot  you,  by  the  test  of  taste,  after  the  maceration 
of  the  bread,  detect  the  presence  of  alum  in  the  water  r—  Certainly  not ; I have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  alum  in  the  wrater  derived  from  the  maceration  of 
bread. 

470.  What  amount  of  heat  would  it  require  in  baking  to  expel  the  water 
from  the  alum? — If  you  will  allow  me,  1 will  show  you  that  immediately, 
because  that  has  reference  to  another  question  of  great  importance.  I only 
wish  now  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  No.  568,  where  there  is 
a similar  description  of  a mode  of  detecting  alum  in  bread,  which  is  liable  to 
the  same  fallacy.  The  inference  is,  that  there  must  have  been  a disposition 
to  mislead  the  Committee,  or  else  the  person  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
proper  mode  of  detecting  alum. 

471.  Chairman .]  You  dispute  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Witness  arrives.' 
— Yes.  The  Committee  will  find  at  No.  536  an  assertion  which,  I think,  must 
also  be  incorrect,  and  I wish  to  show  that  it  is'  so.  1 can  show  that  at  the 
mere  heat  of  boiling  water,  alum  ceases  to  be  a solid. 

472.  Mr. 
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472.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  By  the  application  of  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  L. Thompson, Esq. 

withdraw  all  the  water  from  the  alum,  would  not  the  loaf  be  burnt  to  a cinder  ? 

— The  question  I understand  to  be,  whether  a temperature  which  would  29  February  1856. 
destroy  the  crystallisation  of  the  alum,  would  not  be  high  enough  to  char  the 

vegetable  matter  of  the  bread. 

473.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  baking,  would  the  water  be  wholly  expelled 
from  the  alum  ? — The  whole  of  the  water  would  not  be  expelled  from  the  alum 
at  that  temperature. 

474.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Then  the  alum  would  still  remain  in  the  form  of  a 
crystal  in  the  ordinary  process  of  baking: — No,  it  would  not  be  a crystal. 

I have  actually  put  crystals  of  alum  into  different  parts  of  a loaf,  and  then  had 
the  loaf  baked,  and  I have  found  it  impossible  to  see  with  the  eye  any  crystal 
of  alum  remaining. 

475.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  completely  absorbed? — Completely  decomposed 
and  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  bread.  The  operation  of  the  heat  has  been 
to  liquefy  the  alum,  and  cause  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  farinaceous  particles. 

476.  The  result  of  your  evidence  upon  that  question  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  the  crystals  of  alum  can  exist  in  bread  after  it  has  been  baked  ? — Yes, 
quite  impossible. 

477.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  the  dissolved  particles  of  the  alum 
re-uniting,  and  forming  crystals  in  the  bread  ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible. 

478.  Mr.  Wise.]  How  many  loaves  do  you  think  you  have  purchased  with  a 
view  to  these  inquiries  ? — I have  purchased  a great  many,  and  1 have  purchased 
them  at  78  different  shops. 

479.  What  have  you  paid  for  those  loaves? — The  half-quartern  loaf  has  been 
sold  for  from  about  4 d.  to  6 d. 

480.  What  have  you  yourself  paid  for  a 4 lb.  loaf? — The  price  I have  paid 
I think  has  varied  from  8 d.  to  9 d. 

481.  Did  you  ever  buy  flour  ? — Yes. 

482.  What  did  you  pay  a lb.  for  the  flour  ? — I have  bought  flour  by  the 
half-quartern;  I think  the  flour  has  cost  me  about  3d.  a lb. 

483.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  how  it  is  that  a baker  who  sells  a 
loaf  manufactured,  weighing  4 lbs.,  having  had  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
the  manufacture,  and  who  must  also  obtain  a profit,  can  sell  a 4 lb.  loaf  for 
1 d.  less  than  he  sells  3 \ lbs.  of  flour  for,  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  no 
trouble  whatever  ? — The  3 § lbs.  of  flour  would  make  more  than  4 lbs.  of  bread ; 
a sack  of  flour,  which  weighs  280  lbs.  of  flour,  ought  to  make  from  92  to  94 
quartern  loaves.  That  is  allowing  for  the  amount  of  water  which  is  necessarily 
absorbed  into  the  bread  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bread. 

484.  How  much  bread  would  a lb.  of  flour  make  ? — It  generally  increases 
in  weight  about  one-third. 

485.  Does  not  this  application  of  alum  to  flour  enable  a baker  to  use  a great 
deal  more  water  ? — I rather  suspect  not ; I very  much  doubt  it. 

486.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  bread  containing  alum  holds 
more  water  than  bread  not  containing  alum  ? — I should  think  not ; in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  use  it,  I cannot  see  in  what  way  it  should  produce  that 
effect. 

437.  From  your  own  investigation,  can  you  distinctly  deny  such  an  allega- 
tion ? — From  practical  experience,  I cannot  answer  that  question,  of  course. 

488.  You  do  not  think  it  would,  but  you  cannot  speak  from  actual  expe- 
rience ? — Chemically  speaking,  and  speaking  from  the  little  knowledge  I have 
upon  the  subject,  I should  say  it  would  not.  I cannot  see  why  it  should. 

489.  Mr.  Wise.]  Suppose  you  take  two  slices  of  bread,  one  from  a loaf  which 
does  not  contain  alum,  and  the  other  from  a loaf  containing  alum,  and  you 
put  those  two  slices  into  saucers,  do  not  you  think  that  the  bread  containing 
the  alum  will  absorb  more  water  than  the  other  ? — That  is  a mechanical  effect ; 
it  would  depend  entirely  upon  whether  the  bread  be  of  a spongy  nature  or  not. 

If  you  happened  to  have  bread  which  wTas  very  sad,  as  it  is  called,  or  very  close 
grained,  it  would  not  absorb  water  readily. 

490.  Suppose  there  were  bean  or  pea  flour  added  to  it  ? — I have  no  doubt  it 
would  increase  the  absorbing  power. 

491.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  that  Baron  Liebig  has  given  an  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  very  injurious  ? — That  is  quite 
possible ; he  has  probably  not  investigated  the  circumstances  which,  I think, 
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L.  Thompson,  Esq.  I have  been  the  first  to  make  known,  that  the  alum  is  decomposed.  He  argues 

upon  the  supposition  that  the  alum  remains  ; and  all  the  arguments  I have  yet 

29  February  1856.  seen  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  alum  is  swallowed,  and  an 

astringent  effect  is  ascribed  to  it.  That  would  be  true  if  the  alum  remained. 

No  doubt  there  is  a decomposition  of  it.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  bi-cliloride 
of  mercury,  which  is  a poison  ; but  when  mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs,  it  ceases 
to  be  a poison. 

492.  If  I understand  your  evidence  rightly,  you  would  consider  that  the 
present  law  which  forbids  the  admixture  of  alum  with  bread  is  an  unnecessary- 
restriction  ? — No  ; I think  that  laws  may  be  made  in  that  way  which  may  be 
applied  in  severe  cases. 

493.  What  do  you  call  severe  cases  ? — Cases  in  which  more  than  what 
I would  call  a beneficial  quantity  is  employed. 

494.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  law  to  state  what  is  a beneficial  quantity? — 
I do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  a case  of  that  kind.  We  have  many  cases,  I 
think,  in  which  it  would  be  found  that  the  law,  if  rigidly  carried  into  operation, 
would  interfere  sadly  with  the  industry  of  the  country. 

495.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  recent  cases  which  have  occurred 
of  the  adulteration  of  flour  r — I have  seen  them  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

496.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  those  cases  were  cases  in 
which  the  law  ought  to  interpose  r — There  being  a law  at  present  existing 
upon  that  subject,  I do  not  think  it  is  one  which  requires  to  be  altered. 

497.  That  law  strictly  prohibits  the  use  of  alum?— Yes,  it  does. 

498.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  alum  ought  strictly  to  be  prohibited  ? — I think 
if  it  existed  in  such  quantities  that  you  could  detect  it  by  infusing  the  bread  in 
water,  you  might  say  that  it  was  carried  to  an  injurious  extent,  and  you  might 
prosecute  the  party  ; but  when  water  will  not  extract  any  alum  from  the 
bread  or  flour,  alum  being  quite  a soluble  substance,  I do  not  think  it  is  a case 
for  the  interference  of  the  law. 

499.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  interfere  to  prevent  a person  being 
defrauded  by  being  led  to  purchase  flour  of  an  inferior  quality,  supposing  it  to 
be  of  a superior  quality,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  alum  ? — I do 
not  know  how  he  could  ascertain  that  in  respect  of  the  introduction  of  alum 
when  it  was  baked. 

500.  When  the  flour  is  still  flour,  I presume  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  there  was  alum  in  it  or  not;  if  there  were  alum  in  it,  the  object  of  the 
introduction  of  that  alum  would  probably  be  to  improve  the  appearance  of  it, 
and  to  pass  off  an  inferior  flour  for  a superior  ; is  that,  in  your  estimation,  an 
offence  which  the  law  ought  to  recognise,  or  would  you  allow  people  still  to 
mix  alum  with  their  flour  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
flour  ? — The  question  is,  whether  it  does  not  really  improve  the  flour.  If  it  has 
a beneficial  action  on  the  flour,  if  it  renders  it  more  commendable  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  taste,  I cannot  say  that  I think  the  law  should  interfere. 

501.  Do  you  think  it  justifiable  to  improve  the  appearance  of  an  article  which 
is  not  improved  in  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  as  a superior  article  to 
what  it  really  is  ? — We  see  that  done  so  continually,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  it. 

502.  Therefore,  your  opinion  is  adverse  to  any  law  upon  the  subject  of  the 
adulteration  of  flour  with  alum,  at  all  events,  because  you  think  the  admixture 
of  alum  rather  a benefit  than  otherwise? — To  a certain  extent;  if  by  water 
you  can  extract  alum  from  either  the  flour  or  the  bread,  certainly  the  quantity 
is  injurious,  and  there,  I think,  you  might  interfere. 

503.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  But  you  think  also  that  it  is  beneficial  to  add  alum 
to  bread  ? — At  least  it  will  be  for  others  to  prove  that  it  is  injurious,  because 
it  is  clear  that  that  is  not  alum  which  remains  after  baking. 

504.  Can  any  introduction  of  alum  improve  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
bread  r — If  the  alum  renders  the  phosphate  of  lime  more  soluble,  then  unques- 
tionably it  is  an  advantage  to  have  it  in  bread,  and  if  it  prevents  mouldiness, 
that  is  also  an  advantage. 

50.5.  Then  you  decidedly  disapprove  of  a law  which  wholly  forbids  the  intro- 
duction of  alum  into  bread  ? — I would  not  have  any  law  which  too  strictly 
interferes  with  the  industry  of  the  country.  If  you  follow  that  out,  you  will 
find  you  must  not  allow  a cook  to  put  burnt  sugar  into  your  soup  ; you  will 
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not  allow  the  brewing  of  porter,  because  porter  differs  from  ale  only  in  the  L.  Thompson,  Esq. 
application  of  a quantity  of  burnt  or  highly  dried  malt.  - 

506.  Chairman.']  You  would  allow  persons  to  add  a substance  to  make  an  29  February  1856. 
article  more  commendable  to  the  eye,  in  order  that  they  may  pass  it  off  as  a 

superior  article  ? — I have  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  it  is  done,  and  I would 
not  interfere  with  it. 

507.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  introduce  a chemical  agent  into  an  inferior 
article  to  make  it  more  commendable  to  the  eye  ? — Certainly,  if  the  public  is 
not  injured  by  it. 

,508.  It  is  deceived,  at  all  events,  and  pays  a higher  price  for  an  inferior 
article  ? — Not  if  you  generalize  the  practice  ; it  is  only  moving  a step  up  in  the 
same  ladder  ; the  man  who  uses  the  best  flour  may  do  the  same. 

509.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  If  all  the  bakers  in  London  agree  to  use  a little  alum 
in  their  bread  to  make  it  look  whiter  than  the  bread  in  the  country,  is  there 
any  fraud  committed  on  the  public  ? — 1 do  not  see  that  there ’is. 

5 1 0.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  fraud  in  putting  alum  into  the  second  quality 
' of  flour  to  make  it  appear  of  the  first  quality  ? — If  you  prohibit  the  use  of 

alum  in  the  first  quality,  there  is  ; but  if  you  can  improve  the  other  also  in  the 
same  way,  I cannot  see  where  the  fraud  exists. 

.511.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  You  say  there  is  no  fraud,  and  the  Honourable 
Member  suggests  to  you  that  there  is  none,  in  the  general  use  of  alum.  Do 
you  think,  if  a baker  were  to  put  up  a notice  in  his  shop  window  that  he  sold 
white  bread  mixed  with  alum  he  would  obtain  many  customers  ; would  a baker, 
in  fact,  stick  up  such  a notice  ? — No  ; I have  seen  the  notice  “ Bread  with  the 
gin  in  it.” 

512.  Why  should  not  a baker  announce  to  the  public  that  he  uses  alum  ? — 

I do  not  know  that  it  would  do  him  any  harm,  for  no  one  doubts  that  he 
does. 

513.  YMu  think  it  would  be  advisable,  at  least  it  would  not  be  reprehensible, 
to  ask  the  bakers  to  advertise  that  their  bread  is  a mixture  of  flour  and  alum  ; 
do  you  think  the  public  would  purchase  such  an  admixture  ? — The  thing  is  so 
well  known  that  it  would  produce  no  difference,  in  my  opinion. 

5 1 4.  Take  the  case  of  two  bakers’  shops,  and  suppose  one  of  them  affixed  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  he  sold  bread  mixed  with  alum,  and  the  other  living 
next  door  that  he  sold  bread  made  of  pure  flour,  do  you  think  the  public  would 
go  to  the  man  who  mixed  his  flour  with  alum  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I have  no 
doubt  the  public  would  fancy  there  was  something  injurious  in  the  alum. 

515.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the  public  whether  they  buy  bread 
with  alum  in  it  or  not? — From  the  general  impression  which  is  abroad,  the 
public,  I have  no  doubt,  would  prefer  going  to  the  baker  who  did  not  use 
alum. 

516.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  If  the  public  were  all  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  as 
yourself,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  preference  shown  by  them  for 
bread  in  which  there  is  no  alum  over  bread  in  which  there  is  alum  ? — I can 
only  say  that  I eat  bread  daily  in  which  I have  no  doubt  there  is  a small 
portion  of  alum,  but  1 have  not  the  least  objection  to  it.  I have  found  alum 
in  bread  sold  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  this.  Not  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  ago,  I bought  bread  in  two  of  the  principal  streets  in  Paris,  and  I 
have  analysed  it  since  I came  back,  and  both  those  samples  of  bread  contain 
just  the  same  constituents  of  alum  which  the  bread  here  contains. 

517.  In  the  same  quantity? — Relatively  I saw  no  great  difference. 

518.  Chairman.]  You  say  that  if  the  public  had  the  option  of  buying  pure 
bread  in  one  place,  and  bread  mixed  with  alum  in  another,  they  would  go  to 
the  shop  where  the  pure  bread  was  sold,  and  not  to  that  where  it  was  mixed 
with  alum  ? — They  would  go  to  the  shop  where  the  pure  bread  was  sold,  under 
existing  circumstances,  I have  no  doubt,  if  the  alternative  were  put  before 
them  in  that  way ; at  the  same  time,  the  public  go  indiscriminately  to  bakers' 
shops  nowT. 

519.  Is  not  that  simply  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the  adulteration  which 
takes  placer- -I  have  a difficulty  in  conceiving  any  person  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  alum  is  used  in  bread.  That  has  been  so  notorious  for 
years,  that  if  a person  told  me  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  I should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it. 

520.  You  do  not,  in  fact,  believe  that  there  is  any  bread  made  without  alum 
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L.  Thompson,  Esq.  being  introduced  ? — I do  not  think  you  will  find  any  in  this  town,  except  bread 
* which  is  made  privately. 

2n  February  185G.  521.  Mr.  Moffatt.~\  What  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  house- 

hold bread  sold  by  the  bakers  ; is  there  any  alum  in  that  ? — In  the  case  of 
ordinary  household  bread,  where  colour  is  not  an  object,  you  may  find  it  with- 
out alum. 

522.  Mr.  JVist. ] Do  you  like  the  French  bread? — Yes. 

523.  I understand  you  to  say  you  could  not  discover  any  difference  between 
the  bread  which  you  bought  in  Paris,  and  bread  bought  in  London  ? — Mine 
was  not  a quantitative  but  only  a qualitative  analysis  ; but  judging  of  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  white  precipitate  by  seeing  it,  I should  say  there  was  no  dif- 
ference worth  mentioning. 

524.  Do  you  think  that  the  Council  of  Health  at  Paris  are  of  your  opinion, 
that  alum  is  not  injurious  to  health? — I cannot  say  what  they  think  upon 
that  subject ; I can  only  relate  the  fact  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge. 

525.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  alum  used  by  the  bakers  in  the  rural  districts  of  this 
country  ? — That  I cannot  say. 

526.  You  are  aware  that  country  bread  is  not  so  white  as  it  is  in  London? — 
It  is  not. 

527.  The  main  advantage  of  the  use  of  alum,  I understand  you  to  say,  is 
that  it  makes  the  bread  look  whiter  ? — Yes,  and  it  also  gives  a certain  firmness 
of  character  to  the  bread  ; I have  no  doubt  that,  by  coagulating  the  albumen, 
it  gives  firmness  to  the  bread. 

528.  And  it  is  not  injurious  to  health  ? — I think  not;  at  all  events  if  it  be,  it 
requires  investigation ; it  has  hitherto  been  looked  at  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  is  alum,  which  I entirely  deny. 

529.  Chairman.']  You  think  a law  preventing  the  admixture  of  alum  with 
flour  is  not  necessary  ? — That  is  a different  thing ; you  use  flour  for  many 
other  purposes  besides  making  bread. 

530.  As  applicable  to  making  bread,  you  think  it  is  not  necessary  ? — Within 
certain  limits,  I think  it  is  not  injurious. 

531.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  If  a considerable  per  centage  of  alum  were  used,  would 
not  it  impart  a considerable  flavour  to  the  bread  ? — If  you  put  500  grains  to 
the  quartern  loaf,  which  is  what  I have  done,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  eat 
the  bread,  it  becomes  too  sour ; bi-sulphate  of  potash  is  a singularly  sour 
thing. 

532.  So  that  any  serious  admixture  of  alum  would  be  detected? — Certainly. 

,533.  And  therefore  the  public  palate  would  protect  itself? — I have  great 

faith  in  the  public  palate  ; and  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I will  relate 
some  cases  which  have  come  within  my  own  experience,  to  show  that  it  may 
be  depended  upon. 

534.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  public  palate  would 
always  detect  this  adulteration  ? — No  ; but  the  lower  orders  in  particular  have 
a perceptive  power  which  is  quite  astonishing. 

533.  You  do  not  probably  apply  that  universally;  you  would  not  say  that 
the  palate  of  the  lower  classes  can  detect  the  presence  of  Scbeele’s  green  in 
confectionery  ? — Those  are  substances  which  are  insoluble,  and  which  have  no 
taste. 

536.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  If  the  habit  of  introducing  a larger  quantity  of 
alum  obtained,  would  not  the  public  taste  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that 
the  practice  might  grow  ? — No  ; I think  you  have  got  to  the  extreme  limit 
already. 

537.  You  may  fancy  so  now,  because  the  practice  is  checked  by  the  lawr, 
but  if  the  law  were  repealed,  and  everybody  might  cater  as  he  pleased  to  the 
public  taste,  might  not  the  public  taste  be  so  modified  as  to  lead  persons  to  like 
that  bread? — I think  it  will  be  time  to  legislate  upon  that  subject  when  the 
event  arrives. 

538.  Chairman.]  The  public  taste  has  shown  itself  already  in  favour  of 
exceedingly  green  pickles,  whereas  exceedingly  green  pickles  are  very  poisonous; 
would  you  trust  to  the  public  eye  in  that  instance,  as  you  would  to  the  public 
palate  in  the  other  ? — Pickles  are  a sort  of  exceptional  thing  ; they  do  not 
obtain  much  among  the  lower  classes. 

539.  They  are  used  by  the  higher  classes  ? — Certainly  ; but  there  ought  to 
have  been  an  amount  of  intelligence  among  the  higher  classes  which  should  have 
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taught  them  the  danger  of  green  pickles.  I will  state  cases  showing  that  the  L.  Thompson,  Esq. 

perceptive  faculties  of  the  lower  orders  are  very  strong  indeed ; I have  seen  

examples  of  it  in  manufactures.  For  a considerable  time  I occupied  a position  29  February  185G. 
with  Messrs.  Hawes,  the  large  soap  manufacturers.  In  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing soap  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  know  when  the  process  is 
finished,  in  other  words,  when  the  combination  of  the  grease  and  the  alkali  is 
complete,  because  you  may  go  on  boiling  after  that,  wasting  your  time  and  doing 
harm  to  the  soap  ; that  cannot  be  determined  by  the  eye.  I wras  compelled, 
when  I first  went  to  that  kind  of  employment,  to  resort  to  chemistry  for  it,  and  it 
required  something  like  half  an  hour  for  me  to  determine  when  the  whole  combi- 
nation had  taken  place  ; but  I found  among  the  common  men  they  could  take  up 
a portion  of  the  soap  and  squeeze  it  in  their  fingers  and  then  taste  it,  and  in  that 
wav  they  could  determine  in  two  or  three  seconds  that  which  required  half  an 
hour's  trouble  by  chemical  analysis  in  my  case.  I afterwards  ascertained  what 
this  was,  and  ultimately  1 was  able  to  determine  the  same  thing ; I found  it  was 
merely  the  power  of  taste  which  those  men  had  acquired.  Again,  in  another 
instance,  I was  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  hats  ; certainly  up  to  that  time  I 
always  thought  I knew  a black  hat  when  I saw  it,  but  when  I went  into  the 
manufactory  the  men  were  able  to  show  me  two  hats  which  appeared  to  me 
equally  black,  but  they  said  one  is  black  and  the  other  is  not ; it  required  three 
months  before  I was  able  by  almost  daily  practice  to  determine  which  was  black 
and  which  was  not,  and  since  that  time  1 have  seen  very  few  black  hats.  I state 
this  to  show  that  their  perceptive  qualities  are  very  great.  In  respect  to  beer 
in  particular,  many  of  those  men  would  tell  you  very  correctly  indeed  what 
brewer  has  brewed  a particular  sample  of  beer. 

540.  Have  you  also  turned  your  attention  to  the  adulteration  of  beer? — Yes, 

I have.  In  respect  to  beer,  I have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  and  I can  only  say  that  in  the  large  breweries  it  seems 
quite  impossible  to  adulterate  beer.  There  are  so  many  people  about,  and  the 
excise  officers  come  in  so  frequently,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  effect 
any  adulteration  there.  As  regards  the  publicans,  I believe  that  the  only  thing 
they  add  to  the  beer  is  a small  quantity  of  coarse  sugar  ; that  they  invariably 
add  ; that  is  for  the  purpose  of  freshening  up  the  beer  in  fact,  and  promoting  a 
refermentation  of  the  beer.  The  brewer  for  his  own  safety  is  compelled  to  keep 
it  in  what  is  termed  a flat  condition,  and  if  it  were  sent  out  and  sold  in  that 
state,  the  public  would  not  drink  it. 

541.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Do  they  add  water  to  the  beer? — I should  think  not; 
they  may  add  a little,  but  very  little. 

542.  Chairman.']  Your  opinion  is  that  burnt  sugar  is  the  only  thing  they 
add? — Not  burnt  sugar,  but  common  coarse  sugar. 

543.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  How  is  it  applied? — Jt  is  dissolved  in  the  beer,  and  the 
beer  is  left  for  twTo  or  three  days  to  begin  to  ferment.  The  profit  the  publican 
derives  from  that  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  beer,  in  a proper 
healthy  state  of  fermentation,  when  drawn  into  a pot  by  a machine,  is  so  full 
of  gas  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  the  pot ; with  beer  in  a good  condition,  from 
a gallon  you  may  draw  perhaps  five  pots  ; you  cannot  get  more  into  the  pot 
than  four-fifths  of  the  proper  quantity ; so  that  the  publican’s  profit  is  derived 
from  that. 

.544.  Have  you  examined  many  samples  of  beer  ? — A great  many. 

545.  And  have  you  universally  found  no  admixture  but  sugar?  — I have  not 
noticed  anything,  except  that  in  ales  1 have  noticed  what  I had  no  doubt  was 
an  infusion  of  bitter  orange  peel ; it  communicates  an  agreeable  bitterness  to 
the  beer  in  which  it  is  used. 

546.  Chairman .]  You  are  aware  that  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  a number  of  other  articles  are  used?— I fancy  that  those  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, but  certainly  the  general  rule  is  as  1 state. 

547.  You  have  never,  as  I understand  you,  detected  quassia,  gentian,  or 
cocculus  indicus  ? — No,  and  I do  not  believe  any  of  those  articles  can  be 
detected ; you  may  guess  at  them,  but  there  is  no  chemical  means  of  detecting 
them. 

548.  Supposing  you  do  guess,  you  guess  that  there  are  no  such  things  in 
beer?  — I think  in  ales  there  is  adulteration  ; that  is,  I have  suspected,  from  the 
intense  bitterness  of  some  of  the  ales,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  altogether  hops  ; 
but  it  is  only  supposition ; I have  no  proof. 
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549.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  have  not  analysed  them  ? — It  is  impossible  ; I have 
attempted  it  in  a variety  of  ways. 

5.50.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  cocculus  indicus  is  applied  in 
this  country  ? — I cannot  conceive  what  it  is  used  for. 

551.  You  know  it  is  imported  ? — It  is,  largely. 

,552.  In  larger  quantities  than  it  used  to  be? — Yes;  I believe  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing.  I can  scarcely  conceive  a motive  for  putting  it  into 
beer  myself. 

553.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  What  would  be  its  elfect  ? — The  effect  of  beer  is  not 
immediate,  but  the  effect  of  cocculus  indicus  is  very  rapid  ; a person  drinking  a 
certain  quantity  of  pure,  beer  would  not  from  the  alcohol  experience  any  sensible 
effect  for  a considerable  time ; but  if  it  were  mixed  with  cocculus  indicus,  he 
would  be  stupefied  almost  immediately. 

554.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Cannot  you  conceive  in  the  case  of  a publican  who  had 
adulterated  his  beer  with  water,  that  he  would  be  likely  to  put  in  cocculus 
indicus  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it  some  of  that  intoxicating  power  which 
he  had  taken  out  by  diluting  it  with  water? — It  is  such  a totally  different 
sensation,  that  I can  hardly  think  it ; provided  the  effect  were  similar  to  that 
of  alcohol  it  would  be  possible  ; but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  the  effect  of  cocculus  indicus  and  alcohol. 

5.55.  The  one  has  a stupefying,  and  the  other  a stimulating  and  exciting 
effect  ? — With  myself  it  creates  an  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  a tingling  of 
the  arms,  and  a loss  of  power  instead  of  a gain  of  power. 

5.56.  Mr.  Cowper. j In  this  experiment  what  quantity  of  cocculus  indicus  have 
you  taken  ; you  have  probably  taken  it  in  a diluted  form? — I have  taken  very 
small  quantities,  and  I began  with  very  small  doses,  being  of  course  very  careful 
about  it. 

5.57.  Cannot  you  conceive  that  a small  proportion  of  cocculus  indicus  in  a pot 
of  beer  might  produce  that  heady  effect  which  strong  beer  produces,  without 
producing  the  more  powerful  results  you  speak  of? — No  dose  that  I ever  took 
affected  my  head  in  the  least ; it  was  confined  entirely  to  the  nerves  about  the 
chest,  and  there  was  a great  prostration  of  strength,  which  was  very  sudden. 

558.  Chairman .]  And  you  believe  the  consequence  would  be  the  same  in 
most  other  subjects  ? — I have  not  been  able  to  repeat  my  experiments  on  others, 
of  course. 

559.  Your  impression  is  that  cocculus  indicus  does  not  affect  the  brain  at  all  ? 
— 1 do  not  think  it  affects  the  brain  in  such  a dose  as  I ever  took  ; in  a large 
dose  it  might  affect  the  brain  by  its  reaction. 

560.  Viscount  Goderich.']  In  what  form  have  you  taken  it? — In  small  quan- 
tities as  an  infusion ; 1 have  infused  it  in  boiling  water  and  taken  it  in  small 
quantities. 

56).  Do  you  consider  that  so  taken  it  would  have  a similar  effect  to  that 
which  it  would  have  had  if  infused  in  beer  ? — That  I cannot  say.  I cannot 
think  that  the  effect  would  be  altered  by  the  presence  of  a small  quantity 
of  alcohol. 

562.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Flave  you  ever  infused  a small  quantity  in  beer  to  ascer- 
tain its  effect  ? — No;  I preferred  to  take  it  pure  and  simple,  to  see  what  its 
effects  were. 

.563.  Chairman.]  You  cannot  state  of  your  own  knowledge  what  the  effects 
of  a mixture  of  cocculus  indicus  with  beer  would  be  ? — No. 

564.  You  do  not  know  what  its  effect  upon  the  palate  would  be  ? — Its  effect 
upon  the  palate  would  not  be  different ; it  gives  a slight  astringent  bitterness, 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  beer. 

,56.').  Not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  you  to  detect  it? — No. 

56b.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Have  you  examined  many  samples  of  beer  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis  ? — l have  examined  a vast  number.  I was  at  one  time 
employed  in  a brewery. 

567.  And  the  evidence  which  you  have  now  given  has  reference  to  those 
extensive  examinations  r — To  many  hundred  examinations. 

3(18.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Beer  obtained  from  publicans? — ^ es. 

569.  And  you  never  have  found  anything  but  sugar  mixed  with  the  beer  ? — 

I have  found  sugar,  and  I have  the  impression  that  some  bitters  have  been 
used  ; but  I could  never  detect  them. 

570.  You  have  examined  a great  many  samples  of  beer,  and  you  have  never 
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evidence  of  the  fact.  I have  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  something  else  

from  the  intense  bitterness  of  some  of  the  ales.  In  porter  I have  not  found  29  February  185c. 
anything  but  sugar. 

571.  Mr.  Cowper.~\  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  tests  were 
which  you  used  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  quassia  or  gentian  might  be 
found  in  malt  liquors  ? — I am  not  able  to  tell  you  any  test  for  them.  I do  not 
know  of  any. 

572.  Therefore  your  experience  is  simply  negative  ; you  cannot  say  that 
they  do  not  exist  ? — By  no  means.  I say  I have  even  guessed  that  quassia 
might  be  present  in  some  ales  from  their  intense  bitterness,  but  by  chemistry 
you  cannot  determine  it. 

573.  Have  you  the  means  by  chemistry  of  detecting  any  other  adulteration 
besides  sugar  ? — Any  mineral  adulteration  might  be  detected  ; sulphate  of  iron, 
for  example. 

574.  No  vegetable  adulteration  ? — Not  unless  it  has  a very  distinct  character, 
certainly  none  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned  ; it  would  be  possible  to 
detect  strychnia. 

57.5.  Have  you  tested  for  strychnia  in  bitter  ales  ? — Yes  ; I have  never  found 
anything  of  the  kind,  nor  morphia. 

576.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Besides  bitter  ingredients  and  sugar,  can  you  certainly 
say  that  you  have  never  detected  cocculus  indicus,  salt,  or  water? — I have  never 
detected  cocculus  indicus.  As  to  salt,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whence  it  is 
derived.  The  hops  themselves  contain  a very  large  quantity  of  saline  matter ; 
and  according  to  the  quantity  of  hops  employed,  you  have  that  saline  matter 
increased. 

.577.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Is  not  there  much  beer  in  which  quassia  is  used 
instead  of  hops? — i hat  I cannot  say. 

578.  Would  salt  be  present  derived  from  quassia  as  well  as  from  hops  ? — 

No  ; there  is  no  saline  matter  in  quassia. 

579.  Therefore,  whenever  you  have  found  salt  you  have  attributed  it  to  the 
presence  of  hops  ; can  you  say  that  in  some  of  the  instances  that  beer  had  not 
been  made  with  quassia  instaad  of  hops  ? — If  I found  no  saline  matter,  I should 
certainly  say  that  hops  had  not  been  used. 

580.  Whenever  you  found  salt  you  assumed  that  it  must  come  from  hops, 
without  ascertaining  whether  quassia  had  been  used  instead  of  hops? — No; 

I say  I cannot  determine  whether  it  has  been  put  in,  or  whether  it  has  come 
from  the  hops. 

581.  Have  you  ever  bought  beer  or  porter  at  the  brewery,  ascertained  its 
composition,  and  then  bought  beer  from  the  houses  which  were  supplied  by 
that  brewery,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  ? — I have  repeatedly  done 
that ; in  fact,  it  is  the  usual  mode  of  ascertaining  by  the  brewers  themselves 
whether  a man  is  doing  his  business  honestly  or  not  ; it  makes  a great  deal  of 
difference  to  them,  because  they  know  whether  to  trust  him  or  not.  That  was 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  I was  employed  in  the  brewery  in  which 
I was. 

582.  You  have  been  employed  by  the  brewers  themselves  to  prevent  frauds 
among  their  retailers  ? — That  is,  to  give  them  this  warning,  which  they  know 
to  be  an  excellent  one  ; if  a publican  adulterates  his  beer,  the  public  taste 
soon  finds  him  out,  and  he  cannot  go  on. 

583.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  state  it  as  your  opinion  that  all  the  porter  sold  in 
London  by  publicans  is  as  good  and  wholesome  as  that  sold  wholesale  by  the 
brewers  ? — Yes,  it  is  as  good  and  as  wholesome,  and  probably  agrees  better 
with  the  stomach  than  the  other  would  do. 

,584.  Are  you  aware,  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  while  the  export  and 
consumption  of  beer,  and  porter,  and  ale  in  Great  Britain  increases  every  year, 
the  amount  of  malt  and  hops  used  is  less  ? — The  Honourable  Member  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  sugar  is  allowed  by  the  Excise  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer. 

585.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  to  which  I have  called  your  attention  ? 

— I would  merely  suggest  that  perhaps  sugar  is  coming  into  use  instead  of 
malt. 

586.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  How  many  years  has  sugar  been  allowed  to  be  used  in 
breweries  ? — Perhaps  six  or  seven,  or  eight. 
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587.  Has  it  been  allowed  as  many  years  as  that? — I am  only  guessing  ; 
I should  say  that  was  the  outside. 

.588.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  if  sugar  has  been  allowed  in  breweries 
where  it  was  previously  prohibited,  that  that  may  account  for  the  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  hops  and  malt  on  which  duty  is  paid  ? — I think  you  must 
take  that  into  consideration  in  drawing  any  comparison. 

,589.  What  test  have  you  employed  to  discover  whether  cocculus  indicus  was 
in  beer  or  not  ? — We  have  no  test  for  it. 

590.  You  never  discovered  the  bitter  taste  which  cocculus  indicus  imparts  ? 
— Cocculus  indicus  has  not  a very  bitter  taste  ; it  has  an  astringent  taste,  but 
not  greater  than  the  hop  itself.  I never  experienced  that  effect  from  anv  beer 
which  I have  drunk,  as  being  that  which  I knew  and  could  recognise  as  the 
effect  of  cocculus  indicus. 

591 . Viscount  Goderich .]  You  said  that  the  beer  sold  by  the  retailers  w'as  in 
your  opinion  as  good  and  wholesome  as  that  sold  by  the  brewers  ; do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  believe  that  water  is  not  added  very  frequently  to  beer  sold 
retail? — You  may  find  small  dealers,  who  are  ruined  already  almost,  and  are 
determined  to  carry  on  business  as  they  can,  but  if  you  go  to  any  of  the  large 
dealers  in  beer,  persons  who  are  drawing  two  butts  of  beer  a day,  of  wrhich 
there  are  a great  many  about  town,  they  have  no  time  to  make  those  additions ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  so  habituated  to  the 
taste  of  good  beer,  that  their  houses  would  be  deserted  ; they  can  have  no  in- 
ducement to  do  it ; they  have  an  ample  profit  upon  the  beer,  even  selling  it  as 
they  do. 

.592.  Chairman.']  Do  not  you  think  that  they  are  sometimes  desirous  of 
making  the  ample  profit  larger  ? — There  is  this  limit  to  it ; a man  is  supposed 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  to  know  what  will  do  and  what 
will  not. 

593.  Do  you  know  what  the  profit  is  between  the  retail  and  the  wholesale 
prices  of  beer  ? — I know  beer  is  generally  sold  from  32  s.  to  34  s.  a barrel,  with 
five  per  cent,  off  on  payment ; that  is  36  gallons  ; that  would  be  necessarily 
less  than  3 d.  a pot ; if  it  be  36  s.  it  would  only  be  1 s.  a gallon.  Therefore 
the  publican’s  beer  costs  him  very  little  more  than  2 \ cl.  a quart.  If,  however, 
to  that  beer  he  has  added  a small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  allowed  it  to  commence 
fermentation,  it  is  impossible  in  drawing  the  beer  to  fill  the  pot  full  in  reality, 
therefore  the  publican  makes  six  pots  out  of  five  pots  ; now  that  of  itself  yields 
an  enormous  profit. 

594.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Thus  the  public  lose  in  the  quantity  of  beer  they  buy  ? — 
They  get  a less  quantity. 

595.  Is  not  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  prevent  the  practice  of  vending 
beer  frothed  ? — If  you  could  do  that  it  would  be  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
public  undoubtedly  ; or  if  you  could  make  the  pot  a little  larger. 

596.  Mr.  [Vise.]  At  what  price  do  the  retailers  of  beer  sell  this  article  you 
have  spoken  of? — The  lowest  price  I have  ever  known  is  3d.,  that  is,  as  they 
say,  in  their  own  pots  ; 3 h d.  is  as  low  as  you  will  buy  it  in  any  part  of  town. 

597.  According  to  your  experience,  the  publican  gets  now  nearly  a penny 
a pot  upon  all  the  beer  he  sells  ? — Yes. 

598.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  You  think  therefore  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  fair  profit,  and  not  add  anything  to  the  beer  to  increase  it? — It  would  be 
25  per  cent,  profit ; and  as  it  is  a ready  money  concern,  I think  it  is  ample. 

599.  You  think  he  would  be  satisfied  with  it? — I really  think  so. 

600.  You  have  stated  that  you  know  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  cocculus 
indicus  coming  into  the  country  ; can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  fair  and 
honest  purpose  for  which  that  is  used  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

601 . You  are  a chemist  of  great  practice ; cannot  you  state  to  the  Committee 
any  legitimate  and  fair  purpose  to  which  this  increasing  importation  of  cocculus 
indicus  is  applied  ? — I cannot  think  of  anything  at  the  present  moment ; of 
course  there  are  secret  processes  carried  on  for  various  purposes. 

602.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  stated  just  now,  as  your  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  was  so  little  adulteration  practised  by  publicans,  that  you  did  not  see 
any  advantage  they  would  gain  from  practising  it  ? — Not  a permanent  one. 

603.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Professor  Redwood,  to  the 
effect  that  publicans  mix  water  with  their  beer  for  the  purpose  of  concealing. 

their 
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their  profits  from  the  public  ? — Of  course  I do  not  agree  with  that ; in  fact,  I 
would  say,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  so.  I have  had  great  experi- 
ence in  this  matter,  and  I suppose  Professor  Redwood  has  not. 

604.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  article  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  ? — I wish  to  speak  of  vinegar  ; that  is  said  to  be 
very  extensively  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the 
lower  qualities  of  vinegar  have  been  so ; but  I think  that  in  that  respect  there 
has  been  great  exaggeration.  I will  relate  one  case  which  occurred  to  myself, 
to  show  that  the  editor  of  the  “ Lancet  ” published  a statement  with  respect  to 
vinegar  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hall  & Evans,  of  Worcester.  They  applied  to 
myself  and  also  to  Dr.  Ure  on  the  subject.  They  declared  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  their  vinegar,  and  they  brought  me  a small  sample.  I tested  it 
in  a way  which  perfectly  demonstrates  the  existence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  if 
there  exists  only  so  much  as  one  per  cent.  In  this  vinegar  I found  nothing  ; 
upon  which  they  desired  me  to  go  down  to  Worcester  and  go  through  the  whole 
of  their  works.  I did  so,  and  examined  their  works.  They  are  very  large 
vinegar  manufacturers ; and  I made  a calculation  from  the  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  found  in  their  vinegar,  that  taking  the 
whole  quantity  of  vinegar  they  produced,  it  would  require  something  like  25 
carboys  of  oil  of  vitriol  a week  to  produce  the  adulteration  in  question.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible,  of  course,  to  have  brought  anything  of  that  kind  into  the 
manufactory  without  every  one  seeing  it.  I found  there  was  not  a particle  of  oil 
of  vitriol  on  the  works.  In  examining  the  water  of  which  the  vinegar  was  made, 
I found  it  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  I have  no 
doubt  the  mode  adopted  for  testing  the  vinegar  was  by  salts  of  baryta,  and  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  lime  had  been  taken  to  be  oil  of  vitriol. 
I examined  the  whole  of  the  vinegar  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  I 
examined  a great  many  samples  from  their  warehouse  in  London,  and  there 
was  no  oil  of  vitriol  in  any  of  them.  This  fact  was  certified  to  the  editor  of 
the  “ Lancet,”  but  he  declined  to  make  any  apology.  They  consequently 
applied  to  other  chemists  ; I think  to  Professor  Graham  and  several  others ; in 
fact  they  must  have  gone  to  an  enormous  expense,  150/.  at  least.  After  a time, 
however,  the  editor  of  the  “ Lancet,”  instead  of  making  a proper  apology,  put 
in  a very  bare  and  meagre  statement,  to  the  effect  that  he  found  Messrs. 
Hall  & Evans’s  vinegar  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  list  of  those  containing 
oil  of  vitriol.  These  people,  as  I said,  had  gone  to  an  enormous  expense  ; and 
I think,  therefore,  it  ought  to  teach  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  deal  in  this  way 
with  any  manufacturer.  I do  not  question  Dr.  HassalFs  ability,  but  we  are  all 
liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  a respectable  manufacturer  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  in  this  way,  and  his  character  ruined  by  a mistake  of  this  kind.  For 
if  you  establish  a committee  of  persons  to  decide  upon  these  cases,  they  must 
be  as  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  any  other  persons,  and  how  is  a manufacturer 
in  that  case  to  rectify  an  error  ? In  this  particular  instance  it  cost  the  manu- 
facturer 150/.  10  do  so,  and  when  done,  I very  much  doubt  if  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  original  statement  was  ever  remedied. 

605.  What  may  be  your  method  for  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  was  employed  by  those  who  wrote  in  the 
“ Lancet  ” ? — The  process  I adopted  upon  that  occasion  was  a very  simple  one. 
I have  here  two  samples,  one  containing  about  one-half  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  only  exposing  a single  drop  of  this  upon  a little 
plate,  at  a steam  heat  for  five  minutes,  the  vinegar  containing  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  become  perfectly  black,  and  the  other  which  does  not  contain  it  will 
remain  uncoloured.  A small  white  plate  is  put  over  a vessel  containing  water, 
and  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  so  that  the  steam  plays  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate.  Under  these  circumstances,  take  a single  drop  of  the  suspected 
vinegar,  and  drop  it  upon  the  plate ; if  it  contains  oil  of  vitriol,  the  vinegar 
will  evaporate,  and  the  acid  will  concentrate  till  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  act 
on  the  organic  matter  of  the  vinegar,  on  which  it  acts  and  chars  it.  If  it  con- 
tains no  oil  of  vitriol  it  only  evaporates,  and  leaves  a yellow. stain.  That  how- 
ever is  only  a test  to  prove  whether  there  is  sulphuric  acid  present ; to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  we  must  make  an  analysis,  which  is  more  difficult. 

boo.  You  think  there  are  other  methods  which  would  lead  to  mistakes,  pro- 
vided sulphate  of  lime  was  in  the  water? — Unquestionably  so. 

607.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  general  subject  of  adulteration:  I 
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L.  Thompson,  Esq.  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  think  bread  and  beer  are  not  adul- 
terated  at  all,  or  only  in  such  a way  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

39  February  1856.  Is  that  the  conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived  in  regard  to  articles  of  food 
and  drink  generally  ? — The  Committee  has  mentioned  the  case  of  pickles, 
which  1 thought  was  notorious,  because  it  is  stated  in  every  chemical  book  ; 
every  chemical  hook  will  tell  you  that  if  you  put  an  iron  knife  into  pickles,  and 
it  becomes  coated  with  copper,  the  pickles  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

608.  Putting  aside  that  exceptional  case,  do  you  think  that  articles  are  sold 
generally  in  a pure  state  ? — Excepting  confectionery,  taking  the  great  mass  of 
the  food  which  the  public  eat,  I have  never  met  with  any  instance  of  disease 
caused  by  any  kind  of  food  being  adulterated. 

bop.  You  do  not  think  that  Cayenne  pepper  is  ever  adulterated  with  red  lead  ? 
I have  not  seen  a case  of  disease  brought  on  by  it.  If  Cayenne  pepper  is 
adulterated  with  red  lead,  as  possibly  it  may  be,  that  ought  to  be  stopped  of 
course.  I have  no  question  that  there  ought  to  be  legislation  upon  this  mat- 
ter ; but  I think  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  country. 

610.  Have  you  in  your  own  mind  any  plan  by  which  such  matters  might  be 
investigated  without  an  interference  with  the  industry  of  the  country  ? — In 
the  case  of  flour  and  in  the  case  of  beer,  if  anything  is  found  in  them  which  is 
injurious,  you  may  summarily  prosecute  the  man.  He  may  be  brought  at  once 
before  the  magistrate  and  punished,  and  I think  that  is  sufficient. 

611.  Would  you  recommend  a law  giving  a similar  summary  power  in  the 
case  of  the  adulteration  of  other  articles  ? — I think  I would  recommend  an 
extension  of  the  same  law  ; it  works  very  well,  as  far  as  I see. 

612.  How  is  the  law  in  reference  to  adulteration  to  be  put  in  practice? — I 
see  instances  of  its  being  so  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  under  the  present 
law  parties  can  be  brought  up  summarily  and  punished. 

613.  You  see  no  objection  to  a similar  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  checking* 
adulterations  in  other  articles  ? — In  any  article,  in  fact,  which  is  proved  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  public. 

614.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  loss  of  time  which  a poor  man  would 
have  to  undergo  in  a case,  for  instance,  of  his  buying  bad  flour? — I am  not; 
but  I think  you  cannot  be  too  cautious  when  you  have  the  character  of  a 
respectable  man  to  deal  with  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  Excise  formerly 
exercised  a power  of  this  kind ; and  1 know  many  cases  in  which  it  w*as  im- 
properly exercised ; for  instance,  I know  a case  in  the  City,  in  which  I was 
engaged.  A most  respectable  tobacco  manufacturer  had  a servant  with  whom 
he  had  a quarrel.  Now*,  it  is  not  allowed  to  introduce  sugar  into  tobacco.  Good 
tobacco  contains  sugar  naturally,  but  you  must  not  introduce  it,  according  to 
the  Excise  regulations.  However,  this  man,  who  probably  had  never  mixed 
anything  with  his  tobacco  in  his  life,  was  seized  upon  one  day  by  the  Excise, 
and  a quantity  of  sugar  was  found  in  his  tobacco  ; you  could  take  it  up  with  a 
spoon.  There  was  no  defending  such  a thing,  and  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  had  not  put  it  there,  nor  had  it  been  put  by  his  will,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  had  been  some  collusion. 

615.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Was  there  anv  sugar  found  in  the  manufactured  tobacco 
on  his  premises  ? — Not  any.  He  was  fined  very  severely.  It  was  afterwards, 
however,  demonstrated  that  this  man  whom  he  had  quarrelled  with  had  com- 
municated with  the  Excise,  he  himself  having  put  the  sugar  upon  the  premises. 

I will  relate  another  example  in  which  the  Excise  themselves  committed  an 
error.  That  was  the  case  of  a tobacco  manufacturer  at  Gloucester.  I was 
summoned  to  go  down  to  Gloucester  to  defend  that  case  ; the  assertion  w*as, 
that  the  man  had  put  liquorice  into  the  tobacco  ; the  quantities  they  pretended 
he  had  introduced  were  very  small ; they  admitted  that  they  had  no  chemical 
test  for  it,  and  they  admitted  that  they  had  not  employed  the  microscope. 
The  magistrates  at  last  compelled  them  to  say  how  they  found  out  that  the 
substance  was  there.  To  the  amusement  of  every  person  there  they  declared 
they  smelt  it.  Now,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  15  lbs.  of  liquorice 
in  the  whole  manufactory,  and  there  must  have  been  many  tons  of  tobacco ; 
and  when  you  recollect  the  strong  odour  of  tobacco,  and  that  liquorice  has 
scarcely  any  smell  at  all,  the  magistrates  very  justly  said  at  once,  “ We  cannot 
entertain  the  charge.”  In  other  cases,  however,  parties  have  been  condemned 
upon  quite  as  little  evidence  as  that. 

61b.  Great  injustice  is,  in  your  opinion,  frequently  done  by  the  rigid  inter- 
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ference  of  the  Excise  with  the  assumed  or  asserted  adulteration  of  tobacco?—  L-  Thompson , Esq. 

I am  certain  of  it.  _ p , 

617.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  It  appears  from  your  statement  that  the  Excise  29  February  185G. 
only  depended  upon  the  same  means  of  detection,  viz.,  the  evidence  of  their 

senses,  which  you  have  suggested  would  be  sufficient  for  the  public,  according 
to  the  illustrations  which  you  have  given  in  the  case  of  soap  and  the  colour  of 
hats  ? — I would  not  recommend  a prosecution  upon  such  a test  as  that.  Here 
you  had  a man’s  character  at  stake,  and  his  money  too  ; and  though  that  person 
was  successful,  it  put  him  to  enormous  expense;  the  Excise  threatened  to 
throw  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not 
the  “Daily  News  ” taken  up  the  matter,  and  remonstrated  about  it. 

618.  Viscount  Goderich .]  Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  you  have 
been  employed  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  suspected  adulteration? — I have 
generally  been  employed  against  the  Excise. 

6 ! 9.  In  favour  of  parties  accused  of  adulteration  ? — Yes  ; wherever  I have 
found  the  case  an  honest  case,  I have  given  evidence,  but  I have  repeatedly 
refused  to  do  so.  When  1 have  found  that  the  man  was  really  adulterating,  I 
have  always  said,  “ You  must  compromise  this,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ; ” 
and  I have  met  with  many  such  cases. 

620.  In  what  instances? — In  tobaccos  in  particular. 

621.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  In  what  other  articles  ?— In  tobaccos  chiefly  ; certainly 
in  some  other  things. 

622.  Will  you  mention  the  other  articles  ? — I have  known  pepper  adulterated. 

623.  Viscount  Goderich.']  What  substances  have  you  found  in  it  ? — Chiefly 
farinaceous  matter,  such  as  starch  or  powdered  rice. 

624.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Matters  not  prejudicial  to  health  ? — No. 

625.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  And  not  advantageous  to  the  public? — Not  to  the 
public  revenue. 

626.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Were  they  disadvantageous  to  the  public  health? — They 
would  do  neither  harm  nor  good  ; I believe  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
sugar  to  tobacco  is  an  advantage  ; the  best  tobaccos  ahvays  contain  sugar. 

627.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  mean  to  say  that  an  inferior  quality  of  tobacco 
mixed  with  sugar  would  be  equal  to  a superior  quality  of  tobacco? — They  are 
able  to  sell  it  better,  and  therefore  one  would  infer  that  it  looks  better,  and  I 
dare  say  sugar  does  communicate  good  qualities  to  it ; it  brings  it  nearer  to  the 
natural  standard. 

628.  Mr.  Pcacocke.]  You  have  never  detected  any  other  description  of  adul- 
teration in  tobacco  except  sugar  ? — Yes,  I have  detected  nitrate  of  potash. 

029.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  is  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  potash? — Nitrate  of 
potash,  I apprehend,  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tobacco  burn  better. 

630.  Has  it  any  deleterious  effect  ? -No  ; there  is  nitrate  of  potash  naturally 
in  tobacco  ; good  tobacco  always  contains  it. 

631.  Mr.  lJeacocke.]  What  else  have  you  found  ? — I think  I have  detected 
some  of  the  salts  of  ammonia ; sal  ammoniac  I have  detected,  which  ouMit  not 
to  exist  in  tobacco  ; I have  also  detected  some  leaves  of  improper  plants,  such 
as  the  common  garden  rhubarb. 

632.  Do  you  know  the  plant  called  the  calves’  plant  ? — Yes  ; I have  not 
detected  that. 

633.  I am  told  that  in  some  counties  it  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  with  tobacco?  — It  is  sometimes  smoked  alone. 

634.  Have  you  frequently  detected  the  leaf  of  some  other  plant  ? — I have 
detected  the  rhubarb  and  the  coltsfoot  to  some  extent. 

635.  Could  they  be  detected  by  the  eye  ? — No  ; I only  detected  it  by  the 
microscope  ; the  hairs  upon  tobacco  are  so  peculiar,  that  you  can  readily  see 
what  is  not  tobacco,  and  then,  by  comparing  it  with  other  samples,  you  discover 
what  it  is. 

636.  Have  you  found  spurious  leaves  in  cigars? — No;  I have  examined 
cigars  very  little. 

637.  Have  you  extensively  used  the  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
adulteration  ? — Yes,  for  years. 

638.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  said  that  you  thought  the  public  are  amply  protected 
by  the  6th  & 7th  of  William  the  4th  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  flour; 
are  you  aware  of  the  trouble  which  it  gives  to  any  person  to  prosecute  under 
that  Act  ? — Whatever  the  trouble  may  be,  1 think  the  responsibility  you  cast 
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L.  Thompson,  Esq.  upon  the  individual  is  so  great,  that  I should  hardly  think  of  diminishing  the 
labour. 

29  February  1850.  639.  Suppose  a poor  man  brings  flour  to  me,  and  I have  it  analysed,  and 

find  plaster  of  Paris  in  it,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  me 
to  be  able  to  refer  that  poor  man  to  a public  inspector,  or  a public  prosecutor, 
than  that  he  should  himself  undertake  to  prosecute  the  miller,  and  obtain  a 
search  warrant  to  search  the  premises  ?—  I do  not  think  I am  qualified  to  deal 
with  legal  questions  myself. 

640.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  have  a public  inspector  who  should  be  able 
to  go  to  the  mill,  and  look  at  the  flour,  and  hear  the  complaint  of  any  poor 
man,  than  to  leave  the  poor  man  to  go  to  a justice  of  the  peace,  lay  an  infor- 
mation, and  get  a search  warrant,  which  would  take  two  or  three  days  of  the 
time  of  the  man  who  prosecutes  ?• — In  that  case,  perhaps,  some  other  plan 
might  be  adopted  ; but  1 do  not  think  that  l could  enter  into  that  subject. 

I have  found  it  to  be  a most  serious  tiling  to  have  the  character  of  a large 
manufacturer  interfered  with  ; the  news  spreads  rapidly  that  something  has 
gone  wrong. 

641.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  a man  sold  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  flour, 
he  should  be  punished? — That  depends  upon  whether  he  put  it  in,  or  it  had 
got  in  in  some  other  way  without  his  knowledge. 

O42.  Supposing  you  found  20  or  30  sacks  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  a mill? — I 
would  submit,  that  in  the  case  of  a man  who  has  two  bad  coins  in  his  pocket, 
which  a man  may  have  quite  unconsciously,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  drag 
him  up,  and  condemn  him  at  once. 

643.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a very  suspicious  circumstance  if  you 
found  several  sacks  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  a flour-mill  ? — That  depends  upon 
whether  it  were  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  mill.  I can  easily  conceive  that 
a miller  might  require  plaster  of  Paris. 

644.  For  what  purpose? — For  plastering.  If  indeed  I found  a particular 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  of  a very  fine  quality  in  a flour-mill,  I might  assume 
that  it  was  there  for  a bad  purpose  ; but  a man  would  not  use  the  common 
description  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  mix  with  flour. 

645.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a great  protection  to  the  public,  if,  in  the 
metropolis,  or  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  there  were  certain  inspectors 
appointed  who  should  be  in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Health,  who 
could  from  time  to  time,  when  they  thought  that  adulteration  was  practised, 
interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  exposed  and  punished  ? — I see  no  objec- 
tion to  that ; but  I would  point  out  that  even  the  Excise,  which  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in  this  country,  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  in 
several  cases  committed  gross  injustice,  sometimes  inadvertently,  and  some- 
times, it  would  appear  to  me,  from  ignorance.  If  you  had  a public  prosecutor 
of  that  kind,  at  any  rate  let  the  manufacturer,  if  he  is  found  right,  recover  his 
expenses  from  him  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  that  is  not  so  now.  If  a man 
has  an  action  brought  against  him,  he  may  be  proved  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 
but  he  has  no  remedy  for  the  expense  to  which  he  has  been  put,  the  Crown 
paying  no  costs. 

646.  If  a public  prosecutor  were  appointed,  do  you  think  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  preventing  adulteration  ? — It  would  calm  the  public  mind, 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  to  have  such  a person  if  you  can  regulate  his 
proceedings  so  that  he  shall  do  no  harm. 

647.  If  an  analysis  is  made  of  an  article,  how  can  the  person  be  injured? — 
The  question  must  arise,  having  found  the  material  in  the  flour,  how  did  it  come 
there  ? had  the  miller  a guilty  knowledge  of  it  ? 

648.  Who  could  put  into  the  flour  but  the  miller? — I have  shown  one 
case  in  which  sugar  was  put  into  tobacco  where  I am  convinced  that  it  was  not 
put  in  by  the  man  himself.  The  manufacturer,  therefore,  will  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  servants,  and  a malicious  servant  can  ruin  his  master  at  any  time. 

649.  1 gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  think  the  appointment  of  a public 
prosecutor  who  might  look  after  these  adulterations  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  ? — Yes,  if  his  functions  are  so  regulated  that  he  can  do  no  harm,  and  if 
he  were  made  responsible  for  the  proceedings  in  case  it  was  shown  that  they 
were  groundless.  , In  case  the  public  prosecutor  brings  an  action  against  a man, 
and  puts  him  to  expense,  and  so  on,  let  the  man  have  power  to  recover  those 
expenses. 


650.  Would 
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650.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between  adulterations  simply  of  a 
fraudulent  character,  and  those  which  are  positively  injurious  to  health?— 

I would.  I would  make  a difference  in  the  amount  of  the  fine  or  the  length  of 
the  imprisonment.  I think  adulterations  which  are  injurious  to  health  could 
scarcely  be  too  severely  punished. 

651.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  The  Excise  have  extensive  powers  in  dealing  with  the 
adulteration  of  tobacco,  have  not  they  ! — At  one  time  they  had  too  great 
power. 

652  Have  those  powers  lately  been  modified? — The  fact  is  this,  that  I think 
the  Excise  have  seen  that  they  could  not  carry  out  their  views,  and  since  the 
“ Daily  News  ” took  up  the  matter,  they  have  been  very  quiet.  I notice  that 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  evidence,  says,  he  does  not  think  there  is  any  adulteration 
of  tobacco  just  now,  and  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  great  difference 
between  the  present  time  and  formerly. 

653.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  complaints  of  adulteration  have  been  made,  but  on  an  inquiry  being 
instituted,  they  have  not  been  sustained  ? — A vast  number  of  them  were  not 
sustained. 

654.  In  those  cases  was  great  injury  inflicted  upon  the  persons  so  accused 
by  the  Excise? — Unquestionably. 

6.55.  It  was  a circumstance  of  permanent  injury  to  a tobacco  manufacturer, 
to  be  accused  by  the  Excise  of  adulterating  his  tobacco  ? — Unquestionably. 

656.  And  he  had  no  remedy  for  that  wrong  ? — None  whatever.  To  show 
how  mistaken  the  Excise  may  sometimes  be,  I will  mention  the  case  of  a highly 
respectable  brewer  in  this  town,  who  wished  to  export  ales.  In  order  to  export 
ales  they  must  be  brewed  of  a certain  strength,  or  you  do  not  get  the  drawback. 
This  brewer  was  determined  to  brew  an  honest  article,  and  he  brewed  it  of 
exactly  the  proper  strength  ; now  it  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  brew  a little 
stronger  than  the  proper  strength  ; of  course,  I suppose,  to  make  allowance  for 
the  clumsiness  of  the  Excise.  In  this  instance  the  gravity  of  the  ale  was 
precisely  that  which  would  enable  the  brewer  to  recover  a small  duty.  How- 
ever, the  barrels  of  beer  were  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  a great  many  there  were  of 
them  ; I believe  as  many  as  1,600  barrels  of  beer.  There  they  were  tested  by 
the  Excise.  The  Excise  said,  this  is  not  strong  enough,  and  we  will  not  allow 
the  drawback  ; there  is  some  half  pound  or  something  wanting.  The  difference 
was  very  trifling,  and  we  suggested  that  perhaps  the  mode  of  analysis  they  had 
used  might  not  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  it.  We  offered  to  give 
them  proof  from  our  own  brewing  books  that  the  wort  was  of  the  proper 
strength  at  the  time  it  wTas  brewed.  The  contest  went  on,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  have  an  end;  but  after  14  or  15  months,  they  returned  the 
drawback,  having  found  that  they  were  wrong. 

657.  Chairman.']  I understand  what  you  desire  to  show  by  your  evidence  at 
the  present  monent  is,  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised  before  any  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  against  persons  on  mere  suspicion  ? — Certainly. 

658.  You  probably  think  that  that  does  not  obviate  the  desirability  of  some 
measure  being  adopted  to  prevent  and  punish  adulteration,  provided  means  are 
at  the  same  time  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  oppression  and  injustice  ? 
— Certainly. 
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Lindsey  Blyth , Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

I..  Blyth,  Esq.  659.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  an  analytical  chemist  and  lecturer  on  Natural 
Philosophy  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington  ? — I am. 

5 March  1856.  660.  How  long  have  you  held  that  or  any  other  office  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital? 

— I was  appointed  as  the  resident  dispenser  in  1851,  when  the  hospital  was 
opened. 

66 1 . What  are  the  duties  of  your  office  ? — The  duties  of  my  office  gave  me 
the  entire  charge  of  the  dispensary  and  the  laboratory  of  the  hospital.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  apothecary  appointed,  and  I fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
apothecary  so  far  as  regards  the  examination  of  drugs. 

662.  I presume  the  examination  of  drugs  is  part  of  vour  duty  at  the  present 
moment? — No.  I gave  up  the  duties  of  dispenser  in  1854. 

663.  How  frequently  do  you  make  an  examination  ? — It  is  conducted  every 
quarter  ; samples  are  sent  for  to  different  wholesale  houses,  and  it  was  my 
duty  to  examine  them  previously  to  their  being  laid  before  the  medical  com- 
mittee, so  that  l might  give  them  a report  as  to  which  samples  were  best  for 
selection. 

664.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  result  of  your 
investigations  at  different  times ; have  you  found  the  drugs  pure  ? — In  the  first 
instance,  we  had  to  get  them  from  a great  number  of  wholesale  druggists,  in 
order  to  choose  those  which  should  eventually  supply  the  hospital.  In  the  first 
supply  there  were  certainly  a great  many  of  an  inferior  quality ; I would  not 
say  exactly  they  were  adulterated,  but  there  were  natural  drugs  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

665.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  inferior  quality  ? — Drugs  which  would  be 
slightly  impaired  from  containing  impurities ; those  articles  of  materia  medica 
which  do  not  undergo  any  chemical  preparation  beforehand  are  supplied  in  their 
natural  state,  such  as  roots,  and  barks,  and  gums  ; others,  again,  are  chemically 
prepared  and  undergo  a process  of  preparation ; such  articles  ought  to  he  of  a 
known  strength,  but  the  natural  articles  are  of  different  degrees  of  purity, 
according  to  the  climate  or  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

666.  With  regard  to  the  drugs  themselves  which  you  speak  of  as  having 
been  inferior  in  quality,  you  have  not  found  any  actual  adulteration  in  them, 
but  they  have  simply  been  of  an  inferior  quality  ? — Simply  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

667.  Can  you  name  any  articles  which  you  would  call  drugs  which  come  to 
this  country  in  their  natural  state,  besides  those  which  you  have  already 
mentioned  ?— We  received  a sample  of  cinchona  bark,  which  is  very  largely 
employed  in  hospital  practice  as  a tonic,  which  was  not  cinchona  bark  at  all ; 
it  did  not  contain  a single  trace  of  any  of  the  active  principles  which  give  its 
virtues  to  that  bark. 

668.  In  fact  it  was  some  other  bark? — It  was  some  other  bark. 

669.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  do  not  call  that  merely  an  inferior  article,  do  you? 
— Yes,  I call  it  an  inferior  article ; because  I believe  it  was  not  sent  in  wilfully, 
but  from  ignorance. 

670.  Chairman .] 
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670.  Chairman .]  Though  the  person  who  sent  it  in  may  have  sent  it  in 
ignorance,  it  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  country  fraudulently  ; the 
person  abroad  must  have  known  whether  it  was  a genuine  article  or  not  r — 
Yes ; I should  attribute  the  blame  to  the  parties  who  allowed  it  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

671.  That  really  was  a fraudulent  substitution,  was  not  it? — It  was.  With 
respect  also  to  the  natural  article  of  lime-juice,  which  has  lately  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  hospital  practice,  and  also  on  board  ship,  professional  chemists  say  that 
this  lime-juice  should  contain  two  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  active  principle  upon  which  its  virtues  depend.  In  an  examination  of  four 
samples,  I found  that  not  one  of  them  contained  one  per  cent.  The  best  arti- 
cle of  the  four  which  were  sent  in,  contained  about  three-fourths  per  cent., 
and  the  others  were  diluted  to  much  greater  extent,  containing  only  one-fourtli 
percent.  Comparing  the  samples  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  I found  that 
the  best  of  them  must  have  been  diluted  at  least  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  others  to  a greater  extent. 

672.  1 presume  the  two  per  cent,  represents  really  an  important  quantity  in 
citric  acid  ? — 1 believe  it  is  the  highest  quantity  which  has  been  found. 

673.  If  the  quality  which  you  speak  of  contained  only  one  per  cent.,  I 
presume  it  would  be  very  ineffectual  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered on  board  ship  ?- — One  per  cent,  is  the  quantity  stated  for  the  making  of 
artificial  lime-juice ; the  best  of  the  samples  sent  in,  I found  not  to  contain  one 
per  cent.  ; taking  the  artificial  lemon-juice  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  I 
found  700  grains  of  the  lime-juice  to  correspond  with  only  582  grains  of  the 
standard  solution. 

674.  Would  that  materially  affect  the  value  of  the  lime-juice  as  a medicine? 
— If  a medical  man  thought  he  was  giving  700  grains  and  he  only  gave  582, 
it  would  diminish  the  effect  in  that  proportion  ; it  being  given  at  the  rate  of 
a pint  a day,  and  sometimes  more  in  certain  acute  diseases. 

675.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Would  not  medical  men  be  aware  that  the  full  per- 
centage would  not  be  there  ? — I should  say  not ; they  would  take  their  know- 
ledge principally  from  books. 

(376.  Chairman. J They  would  assume  that  it  contained  the  full  quantity, 
unless  they  tested  it? — Yes;  if  they  referred  to  the  statements  in  standard 
works,  they  would  believe  they  were  giving  nearly  two  per  cent. 

677.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances  ? — In  nearly  all 
the  samples  of  lime-juice  it  was  the  case. 

678.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  You  believe  that  the  deficiency  which  you  found  to 
pervade  all  those  samples,  allowing  it  to  be  a deficiency,  is  one  which  applies 
generally,  but  which  is  unknown  to  the  faculty  ? — Quite  so. 

679.  The  faculty  never  take  any  trouble  to  analyse  drugs  to  know  whether 
they  are  pure  or  mixed? — Quite  so. 

680.  Chairman.]  Will  you  mention  some  other  leading  articles  which  you 
have  examined  in  the  same  way  ? — The  next  thing  which  I examined  was  a 
chemical  preparation,  an  article  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  largely  used  in  febrile 
diseases ; the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  This  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  if  carefully 
prepared,  should  be  an  ethereal  preparation,  and  entirely  free  from  water ; 
when  water  is  added  to  it,  it  undergoes  decomposition ; a free  acid  is  pro- 
duced, and  quite  a different  compound  is  the  result.  1 have  notes  of  no  fewer 
than  five  samples  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  only  two  of  them  were  of  a 
genuine  quality. 

681.  W hat  was  the  condition  of  the  other  three  samples? — Of  the  other 
three  samples,  one  was  diluted  with  water,  that  contained  a great  quantity  of 
free  acid  ; its  specific  gravity  was  increased.  The  other  two  were  slightly 
acid,  and  merely  badly  prepared  ; they  contained  no  water. 

682.  In  what  disorders  is  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  used? — It  is  used  in  a great 
many  diseases ; chiefly  as  a sudorific  in  febrile  disorders. 

683.  I presume  those  samples  which  you  spoke  of  would  produce  very  little, 
effect  ?—  1 hey  would  produce  a contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  desired. 

684.  If  a medical  man  were  administering  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a sudorific  effect,  he  would  find  his  preparations  produced  a very  different 
effect  ? — Yes  ; instead  of  giving  an  ethereal  preparation,  he  would  be  giving  a 
preparation  containing  nitrous  acid.  The  next  article  I examined  was  the 
solution  of  ammonia. 
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685.  For  what  purposes  is  that  used  ? — As  a stimulant,  principally  as  an 
external  application.  It  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  two  strengths,  a 
stronger  and  a weaker  solution.  The  stronger  solution  should  contain  30  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  ; the  weaker  solution  should  contain  about  10  per  cent.  Out 
of  the  numerous  samples  which  were  sent  in,  there  were  only  two  which  were 
of  the  genuine  strength. 

086.  Of  both  kinds? — Yes;  many  of  the  samples  of  the  weaker  solution 
were  labelled  as  of  the  greater  strength  ; showing  that  if  we  had  followed  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  diluting  that  twice  with  water,  we  should 
have  obtained  a solution  of  ammonia  which  was  of  no  value  at  all ; one, 
indeed,  which  was  labelled  as  of  the  stronger  strength,  had  itself  been  diluted, 
and  contained  only  six  per  cent. ; still  being  labelled  as  the  stronger  solution 
of  ammonia. 

687.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Were  all  those  samples  which  were  sent  in  of  the 
same  price  r — The  prices  varied ; the  curious  fact  was,  that  that  which  con- 
tained only  six  per  cent,  bore  the  highest  price. 

688.  Mr.  M off  a it.']  The  vendors,  relying  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
at  the  institution,  leaving  them  to  accept  the  inferior  quality  ? — Quite  so. 

689.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Are  not  they  aware  that  you  always  examine  the  drugs  ? 
— They  were  not  aware  of  it  at  that  time  ; that  is  one  of  the  points  I wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee. 

690.  Chairman.]  With  respect  to  other  articles  besides  solution  of  ammonia, 
have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  price  as  well  as  to  the  quality  ? — Yes. 

691.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  examination? — The  result  that  I 
have  arrived  at  is  this,  that  those  who  supply  the  most  genuine  articles  are 
generally  the  most  liberal  in  their  prices. 

692.  Their  prices  are  the  most  moderate  ? — Yes  ; showing  that  the  adulter- 
ation is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  gain. 

693.  Mr.  Kinnaird. ] Flow  long  has  the  hospital  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected adopted  the  system  of  a check  upon  the  drugs  ? — From  the  first.  I am 
now  speaking  of  the  first  examinations,  which  took  place  in  1851. 

694.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  mean  to  say  that  the  adulteration  of  drugs  does  not 
arise  so  much  from  competition,  as  from  intentional  dishonesty  ? — The  intention 
of  making  a greater  gain. 

695.  Chairman.]  What  other  articles  have  you  examined?  — The  next 
article  that  I examined  was  chloroform,  a most  important  article,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  administered  in  most  surgical  operations. 

696.  And  the  application  of  it  is  at  times  a very  critical  matter  ? — A very 
critical  one. 

697.  Will  you  state  the  result  of  your  examination  ? — The  result  was  that 
there  was  not  a single  sample  sent  in,  in  the  first  instance,  which  was  fit  to  be 
administered. 

698.  They  were  not  simply  adulterated,  but  to  such  a degree  that  they  were 
not  fit  for  use  ? — They  were  not  fit  for  use.  That  may  arise  from  the  article 
undergoing  a spontaneous  decomposition.  If  it  is  badly  prepared  in  the  first 
instance,  or  when  it  contains  any  of  the  contaminations  which  arise  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition. 

699.  Could  you  distinguish  between  those  samples  which  were  adulterated, 
and  those  which  were  deteriorated? — Yes:  I drew  up  a short  sketch  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Drug  Committee,  which,  as  it  is  not  very  long,  I will  beg  to 
read:  “Chloroform  should  have  a specific  gravity,  according  to  Liebig,  of  l-480, 
but  is  now  almost  constantly  produced  by  Soubeiran  at  T496 ; Dr.  Simpson 
says  T500.  It  is  in  such  great  demand  that  it  is  empirically  manufactured  by 
persons  that  know  nothing  of  its  composition,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a sample 
absolutely  pure.  There  has  been  found,  in  different  specimens,  alcohol, 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrochloric  ether,  and  compounds  of  methyle, 
besides  water  and  fixed  substances.  Chloroform  may  be  good  that  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  T480,  if  it  will  stand  the  following  tests,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  it  of  a higher  specific  gravity.  It  ought  to  evaporate  entirely  on  the 
hand  without  leaving  any  odour;  it  ought  to  give  no  reaction  with  neutral 
litmus  paper,  or  nitrate  of  silver ; put  into  a graduated  tube,  then  shaken  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  hours, 
it  ought  not  to  diminish  sensibly  in  bulk  ; when  put  into  a tube,  in  contact 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  ought  not  to  become  blackened.  If 
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chloroform  will  stand  these  tests,  all  easy  of  practice,  the  medical  man  may 
safely  rely  on  it.  It  should  be  kept  in  a well-stopped  bottle  in  a darkened 
cupboard.”  The  light  causes  it  to  decompose  ; and  putting  our  own  samples 
through  those  tests,  I found  none  of  them  would  stand  them. 

700.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Now  you  find  it  to  be  otherwise  ? — I re-purified  the 
samples  which  were  for  use  in  the  hospital,  and  we  had  not  a single  accident 
all  the  time  1 was  connected  with  the  staff,  although  it  was  administered  in 
many  serious  cases.  With  respect  to  hydro-chloric  acid,  which  is  given  largely 
as  a tonic  to  patients,  the  first  sample  which  we  had  sent  in  to  us  contained 
four  or  five  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  fluid  ounce.  Among  our  opiums 
I found  some  of  them  were  really  adulterated  with  extraneous  matters,  poppy 
capsules,  and  sand,  and  powder  of  all  kinds  ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  samples 
which  were  sent  in  were  of  a very  fair  quality. 

701.  Were  those  which  were  adulterated  seriously  so? — Very  seriously; 
some  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent. 

702.  That  opium  would  have  been  useless  ? — Yes. 

703.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  you  suppose  that  opium  to  have  been  adulterated  in 
this  country  ? — No  ; I should  think  it  was  adulterated  abroad. 

704.  Mr.  Otway .]  Was  this  East  India  opium?  —Smyrna  opium. 

705.  Was  East  India  opium  adulterated? — We  have  no  samples  of  East 
India  opium. 

706.  Mr.  Wise.]  Opium  of  necessity  is  adulterated,  if  I may  so  use  the 
expression,  to  some  extent,  is  it  not ; it  must  be  mixed  with  something  to 
enable  it  to  form  a mass  ? — I believe  it  may  be  inspissated  to  such  a substance 
as  to  be  sent  here  without  the  admixture  of  any  impurity. 

707.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Have  you  ever  known  opium  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  without  any  impurity  ? — I do  not  know  it  for  a fact. 

708.  Chairman .]  You  have  given  us  the  result  of  your  examinations  in  1851, 
and  probably  for  some  short  time  subsequently ; will  you  now  favour  the 
Committee  with  the  result  of  your  examinations  when  it  became  known  to 
those  who  supplied  drugs  to  the  hospital  that  an  analysis  was  uniformly 
practised  ? — The  first  result  was,  that  some  of  those  who  supplied  the  hospital 
withdrew  from  the  competition,  and  amongst  them  those  who  had  supplied  the 
adulterated  articles. 

709.  They  never  sent  again  r — They  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  supply  to 
the  hospital.  With  respect  to  others,  I found  the  articles  which  had  been  of 
an  inferior  quality  were  improved,  and  chemical  products  were  sent  in  nearly 
always  in  a very  pure  state. 

710.  Have  you  found  that  to  continue  up  to  the  present  timer — It  has, 
I believe,  continued  up  to  the  present ; I am  not  the  dispenser  now.  I have 
been  appointed  to  another  office  ; but  I believe  the  system  has  continued,  and 
has  been  found  very  beneficial. 

711.  You  trace  to  the  fact,  that  the  dealers  know  that  an  analysis  will  take 
place,  the  improvement  of  which  you  speak  ? — Quite  so. 

712.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  also  to  other  adulterations  than  those 
of  drugs  and  medicines  ? — I was  consulted  by  the  house  and  finance  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  several  articles  supplied  as  articles  of  food  ; the  bread 
was  of  a very  good  quality  ; all  the  samples  which  were  sent  in  for  competition 
were  of  a very  good  quality.  Some  of  the  samples  of  milk  were  diluted,  and  one 
sample  that  I examined  contained  chalk  ; that  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
I have  found  chalk. 

713.  Was  all  this  milk  supplied  at  the  same  price  ? — That  was  not  my  de- 
partment ; I had  simply  to  make  a chemical  report  upon  the  articles. 

7 1 4.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  per-centage  of  chalk  did  you  find  in  the  milk  ?- 
A very  small  quantity  at  the  bottom. 

715.  Mr.  Otway .]  Was  the  bread  all  good? — I found  starch  granules  of  the 
potato  in  every  specimen  ; I have  never  examined  a specimen  of  bread  in  which 
I have  not  found  starch  granules  of  the  potato. 

7 1 6.  Chairman.']  Why  is  potato  starch  used  ? — Potatoes  are  supposed  to  give 
the  bread  a lighter  appearance. 

717.  Is  it  used  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

718.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  There  is  no  objection  to  that  in  point  of  health,  is 
there  : — None  at  all. 

719.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  It  is  rather  beneficial  to  have  the  bread  lighter,  is  it  not? 
— It  is. 

0.23.  H 720.  Mr. 
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720.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  have  not  mentioned  the  article  of  rhubarb, 'which  is 
very  largely  used  in  this  country  ; have  you  had  your  attention  directed  to 
that  ? — Yes. 

721.  Have  you  found  it  largely  adulterated: — No  ; we  used  to  get  the  root 
and  make  the  powder  ourselves. 

722.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a very  large  quantity  of  rhubarb  is  grown  in 
this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  used  by  the  grinders  to  mix  with 
the  foreign  rhubarb  ? — I do  not  know  for  what  purpose  they  use  it,  but  I know 
it  is  grown  to  a great  extent.  In  fact,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Pereira, 
and  the  authorities  at  the  London  Hospital,  it  was  tried  at  our  hospital  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  the  other;  it  maybe  procured  at  3d.  a pound,  whereas  the 
other  is  something  like  3 s.  The  effect,  however,  was  so  different  that  a 
member  of  the  drug  committee  observed  that  he  had  to  give  his  patients  a 
rhubarb  pudding  before  he  could  make  it  act,  so  that  its  use  was  abolished. 

723.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  rhubarb  has  been  mixed  with  flour  and 
turmeric? — Yes,  I have. 

724.  Can  you  state  any  cases  which  have  come  under  your  knowdedge  ? — I 
have  not  examined  them  because,  as  I before  observed,  at  the  hospital  we 
obtained  the  root  rhubarb. 

725.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  English  rhubarb  is  largely  used  in  London  by 
grinders  to  mix  with  foreign  rhubarb  ?— I have  no  experience  of  it. 

726.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Your  experience  is  probably  confined  to  experiments 
made  while  in  connexion  with  the  hospital? — Not  entirely.  I have  had  15 
years’  experience  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pharmacy  , and  chemistry,  both 
in  London  and  Paris,  but  not  in  connexion  with  any  wholesale  drug-grinding 
department. 

727.  Mr.  Wise.]  What  do  you  suppose  an  individual  at  Banbury  should  grow 
20  tons  of  roots  in  a year  for,  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  foreign 
rhubarb  ? — I think  it  was  greatly  cultivated  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Pereira 
recommending  it. 

728.  Are  you  aware  that  since  it  has  been  discountenanced  the  quantity 
grown  is  much  less  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  discountenanced  ; it  is, 
I believe,  still  used  at  some  of  the  London  Hospitals. 

729.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  have  mentioned  that  you  have  had  some  experience 
in  Paris  ; did  you  make  any  analyses  while  you  were  employed  there,  of 
articles  employed  either  as  drugs  or  as  food  ? — Yes. 

730.  What  was  the  result  ? — The  result  wras  that  I never  found  an  article 
which  was  adulterated. 

731.  Neither  a medicament  nor  an  article  of  food? — No. 

732.  Chairman.']  To  what  do  you  trace  that  difference  ? — I trace  it,  in  the 
first  place,  to  their  superior  education.  The  parmaceutists  there  are  obliged  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  they  can  obtain  a licence  to  practice  their  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  visited  annually  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners. 

733.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  articles  of  food  did  you  test  in  Paris  ? — I did  not 
test  articles  of  food ; I only  tested  drugs. 

734.  Your  examination  was  confined  to  drugs  ? — Yes,  at  Paris. 

735.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  any  evidence  as  to  the 
purity,  or  non-adulteration  of  food,  in  Paris?— No. 

736.  How  does  the  examination  take  place,  on  the  part  of  this  board  of 
inspection,  in  Paris  ? — They  come  in  without  any  previous  notice.  Five  or  six 
of  the  professors  of  the  different  schools  are  united  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
ask  for  any  article  which  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  shop  of  a pharma- 
ceutist and  ordered  by  the  Codex,  and  if  they  find  it  to  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  or  adulterated,  they  throw  it  into  the  street  publicly.  If  such  a thing 
happens  a second  time,  the  shop  is  closed,  and  notice  is  put  up  ; and  if  a third 
time,  the  licence  to  practise  is  taken  away. 

737.  Mr.  il  ise.]  I believe  in  this  country  the  College  of  Physicians  have  the 
power  to  visit  the  shops  of  chemists  and  druggists  ? — Only  in  the  city,  I believe. 

738.  Do  they  carry  out  such  inspection  frequently  ? — I believe  they  do. 

739.  What  would  be  done  if  any  adulteration  were  discovered  ? — I do  not 
know  to  what  extent  they  carry  out  their  authority. 

740.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  French  system,  and 
require  all  chemists  and  druggists  to  have  licences  ? — I think  so. 

741.  And 
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741.  And  to  carry  out  the  system  of  inspection  ? — Yes  ; I think  so. 

742.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  mode  by  which  the  public  may  be  protected 
against  such  frauds?— From  my  experience  of  the  effects  produced  at  St.  Mary’s 
by  a quarterly  examination  of  drugs,  and  refusing  those  which  were  of  inferior 
quality  or  adulterated,  I should  say  that  if  there  were  a central  Board  to  which 
reference  might  be  made,  and  by  which  in  case  of  fraud  being  proved,  punish- 
ment might  be  awarded,  it  would  materially  tend  to  diminish  the  system  of 
fraudulent  adulteration. 

743.  Do  not  you  think  we  might  with  advantage  adopt  the  American  system 
of  checking  adulteration,  by  looking  after  the  importation  of  drugs  ? — I think 
that  is  a point  of  the  first  importance. 

744.  At  present  there  is  no  check  whatever,  is  there  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
there  is. 

745.  In  fact  you  think  the  public  health  is  so  much  injured  by  the  adultera- 
tion of  drugs,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  government  or  legislature  to  take  care 
that  the  public  health  should  be  protected  by  checking  the  importation  of 
adulterated  articles  of  medicine  ? — Quite  so. 

746.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  In  a previous  answer  you  used  the  word  “ fraudulent,” 
do  you  do  so  advisedly  ; from  your  experience  do  you  believe  that  this  is  done 
with  a view  of  fradulently  imposing  upon  the  consumers  ? — I quite  think  so. 
I think  there  are  cases  in  which  ignorance  may  have  some  effect  in  producing 
an  inferior  article.  I know  an  instance  of  a man  who  knew  nothing  of  chemical 
manufacture  attempting  to  make  chloroform ; he  sent  out  as  chloroform  the 
liquor  that  floated  on  the  top,  and  threw  away  the  chloroform  itself. 

747.  Still  you  consider  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  fraudulently  done? 
— Certainly  not.  I believe,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  impurities  arise  from 
carelessness  or  want  of  knowledge  in  their  preparation  ; fraudulent  adulteration 
I believe  to  he  the  exception. 

748.  Chairman. J You  admit  that  some  impurities  will  arise  in  chemical 
compounds  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared  ? — Yes. 

749.  Independently  of  that,  do  you  think  that  adulterations  take  place  with 
a view  simply  to  increase  the  dealer’s  profit  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  com- 
pound itself  ? — Yes,  I cannot  help  thinking  so,  when  1 see  an  article  containing 
30  per  cent,  of  ammonia  charged  only  6 d .,  and  I find  another  containing  six 
per  cent,  charged  8 d. 

750.  Mr.  Otway. ] Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  drug  grinding  in 
France  ; is  it  the  same  system  as  obtains  in  this  country  ? — No. 

75 1 . Will  you  explain  the  French  system  ? — The  French  system  is,  that  every 
pharmaceutist  grinds  his  own  drugs. 

752.  Every  chemist  is  a drug  grinder  ? — Yes. 

7,53.  So  that  drugs  pass  only  through  one  hand  ? — Yes. 

754-  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Is  that  under  any  regulation,  or  is  it  merely  the  usage  ? — 
It  is  the  usage,  in  order  to  insure  purity. 

753.  There  is  no  Government  regulation  to  that  effect  ? — No. 

756.  Mr.  [Vise.]  If  a man  sells  adulterated  articles  he  is  punished  for  it  by 
his  licence  being  withheld  ? — He  is. 

757.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  say  that  if  a man  sells  adulterated  drugs  on  a second 
occasion  his  shop  is  shut  up  ; under  what  power  is  the  shop  shut  up  ? — In  the 
first  instance,  I think  such  parties  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Correc- 
tional Police  ; if  found  guilty  the  Prefect  of  Police  affixes  his  seal  to  the  door, 
with  a general  notice  of  the  fraud.  I have  seen  a butcher’s  shop  there  closed. 

758.  Does  that  system  obtain  in  any  other  city  in  France  besides  Paris  ? — 
I think  all  over  France. 

739..  Even  the  villages? — Yes. 

. 760.  Mr.  Otway.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  chemists  in  the  provincial 

towns  in  this  country? — Yes. 

761.  Do  you  think,  in  any  ordinary-sized  town,  the  chemists  would  be 
capable  of  deciding  upon  a question  of  adulteration  at  once,  looking  to  their 
knowledge  and  their  character  ? — Not  from  my  experience  of  their  knowledge  ; 
there  is  a better  class  of -chemists  now  rising  up,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society ; and  when  we  have  a set  of  chemists  who  have  been 
regularly  educated  there,  they  will  be  quite  equal  to  any  French  pharmaceutist. 

762.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Your  impression  is  that  any  student  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  quite  competent  to  apply  tests,  to 
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L.  Blythf  Esq.  discover  whether  the  drugs  you  have  enumerated  are  pure  or  not  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

5 March  1856.  763.  What  is  the  number  of  students  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ? — I do 

not  know. 

764.  Chairman .]  Have  you  examined  beer?  — Yes;  I have  had  several 
samples  brought  me  to  examine;  the  result  was  that  I have  not  found  it 
adulterated  to  the  extent  it  has  been  supposed  to  be. 

765.  Has  it  been  adulterated  at  all  ? — Some  of  the  samples  have  been  diluted, 
others  undoubtedly  contained  some  narcotic  principle  ; the  effect  produced  was 
not  that  of  alcohol. 

766.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  do  you  think  was  the  narcotic  principle? — 
Cocculus  indicus,  very  likely  ; I could  detect  no  trace  of  opium  ; it  might  have 
been  tobacco ; but  the  effect  was  a paralysis  of  the  system,  an  inability  to  move, 
without  an  entire  insensibility  of  the  intellect. 

767.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  patient  brought  into  the  hospital  of  St. 
Mary,  who  was  suffering  specifically  from  having  taken  some  adulterated  article 
of  food  or  drink  ? — I think  not. 

768.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  known  any  person  who  has  become  par- 
tially paralysed  by  drinking  of  this  beer  which  you  believe  to  be  adulterated  ? 
— I have,  myself,  from  tasting  it;  not  finding  any  chemical  substance,  I took  a 
glass  of  it,  and  I became  so  confused  and  so  ill  that  I had  no  doubt  there  was 
either  tobacco  or  cocculus  indicus. 

769.  Would  tobacco  produce  that  effect  upon  the  human  system  ? — It  wTould. 

770.  Viscount  Goderich. \ When  you  speak  of  partial  paralysis  you  do  not 
mean  a paralytic  stroke,  but  merely  a state  of  stupor -—Quite  so;  a state  of 
stupor,  amounting  to  partial  insensibility. 

771.  Mr .Moffatt.]  How  many  samples  of  beer  which  you  tested  had  this 
paralysing  ingredient  in  it? — Two. 

772.  Out  of  how  many? — I should  think  I have  examined  some  hundreds. 

773.  Would  not  pure  malt  and  hops  have  rather  a narcotic  influence  upon 
many  systems  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  would. 

774.  Chairman .]  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  effect  of 
a narcotic  drug  and  the  effect  of  alcohol? — None. 

775.  Mr.  Sheridan. ] Have  you  found  much  sugar  in  porter,  so  as  to  produce 
a froth  ? — No,  I have  found  a little  mucilage. 

776.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  stated  that  the  beer  was  diluted  with  water;  by 
what  means  have  you  tested  its  being  diluted  with  water  ? — I tested  for  the 
amount  of  alcohol. 

777.  What  amount  of  alcohol  do  you  say  beer  ought  to  contain: — A good 
beer,  such  as  stout  or  strong  ale,  should  contain  from  four  to  six  per  cent. ; 
good  porter  would  contain  about  two  per  cent. 

778.  What  per-centage  of  alcohol  did  those  which  you  believed  to  be  adul- 
terated contain  ? — Less  than  one  per  cent. 

779.  Would  not  it  be  quite  possible  that  pure  porter  should  contain  only 
one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ? — I never  found  it  to  be  so. 

780.  Is  there  any  regulation  strength  which  enables  you  to  detect  whether 
the  porter  has  been  adulterated  with  water  or  not? — No. 

781.  Then  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  that  it  is  diluted? — I take  it  from 
the  average  which  is  observed  at  good  breweries. 

782.  Chairman.']  Do  you  take  the  average  quantity  and  the  average  price, 
and  do  you  consider  that  to  be  the  standard,  and,  comparing  it  with  other 
qualities,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  those  which  are  sold  at  the  same  price, 
containing  much  less  alcohol,  must  necessarily  be  adulterated  with  wrater  ? — 
Quite  so. 

783.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  say  you  take  the  average  of  the  strength  of  the 
various  breweries  in  London  ; what  is  the  result  of  the  average  which  you  have 
so  taken  ? — The  average  would  be  just  what  I have  stated,  about  two  per  cent, 
for  porter,  and  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  for  stout  and  strong  ale. 

784.  Stout  contains  double  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  porter  does? — Yes. 

785.  Have  you  found  much  variation  in  the  strength  of  beer  brewed  at 
different  breweries  ? — No. 

786.  Generally,  the  porter  of  the  London  brewers  contains  about  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol  ? — Yes. 

787.  Chairman.]  Have  you  examined  wine  at  all? — I examined  a sample  of 
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port  wine  not  long  ago,  which  was  brought  to  me,  supposing  it  to  be  adul- 
terated. It  was  a wine  for  which  a good  price  had  been  paid  ; but  it  had  been 
laid  down  in  bottles  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  still  remained  turbid,  and 
had  a musty  taste,  as  if  it  were  undergoing  some  decomposition.  I found  that 
so  far  from  its  being  adulterated,  it  was  a very  natural  wine,  a very  good  wine 
indeed ; the  only  fault  was,  that  it  contained  an  excess  of  acid,  which  no  doubt 
it  had  in  its  natural  state ; but  this  excess  of  acid  prevented  the  crust 
from  being  deposited,  which  is  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  As  soon  as  I added 
a neutral  salt  of  potash  to  it,  the  bitartrate  was  formed,  and  it  was  all  pre- 
cipitated together,  the  wine  was  cleared,  and  it  was  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
wines  the  club  possessed  in  their  cellars. 

788.  Have  you  examined  any  other  wine  than  port  wine  ? — I have  examined 
sherries. 

789.  Have  you  found  them  generally  pure  ? — Yes. 

790.  The  Committee  has  heard,  among  other  things,  that  Cayenne  pepper  is 
adulterated  1 was  consulted  not  long  ago  in  a case  in  which  a lady  had  been 
taking  Cayenne  with  her  fish,  and  having  become  very  ill  she  had  the  colic  ; 
she  thought  at  first  she  had  the  cholera,  but  it  was  only  the  colic.  The 
medical  man  asked  to  see  her  Cayenne  pepper,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  analysis, 
and  I found  a great  quantity  of  red  lead  in  it ; it  was  visible  with  an  ordinary 
glass. 

791.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  per-centage  of  red  lead  was  there? — I did  not 
estimate  the  per-centage ; I ascertained  it  was  there. 

792.  Chairman.']  In  dangerous  quantities  ? — It  looked  as  if  it  had  from  two 
to  three  per  cent. 

793.  Would  you  consider  that  a dangerous  quantity  ? — I should  think  so. 

794.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  illness  in  this  case  was  produced  by  the 
adulteration  ? — The  medical  man  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

705.  Is  that  the  only  sample  of  Cayenne  pepper  which  you  have  examined  ? 
— I never  found  a specimen  of  Cayenne  pepper  sent  to  the  hospital  as  a sample 
adulterated  with  red  lead. 

796.  Have  you  found  it  adulterated  with  anything  else? — No,  it  was 
generally  pure.  That  again  is  a question  of  importation,  as  I understand  it. 
From  the  inquiries  which  I have  made,  the  Cayenne  is  adulterated  in  the 
markets  abroad. 

797.  Is  Cayenne  imported  in  its  ground  state  ? — Yes. 

798.  Always  ? — Not  always  ; but  to  a great  extent  it  is. 

799.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? — From  South  America. 

800.  It  comes  from  other  places  besides  Cayenne  ?— Yes,  from  other  places. 

801.  The  general  effect  of  your  evidence  is  to  show  that  adulteration  is 
practised,  though  not  universally,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  Legis- 
lature in  endeavouring  to  devise  some  means  of  preventing  it  ?— Yes. 

802.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Does  your  evidence  apply  to  articles  of  food,  or  mainly 
to  drugs  r — My  experience  has  been  greater  with  regard  to  drugs. 

803.  Mr.  Otway.]  Has  your  experience  extended  to  such  articles  as  pickles, 
and  jams,  and  sauces  ? — I have  not  examined  them. 

804.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Does  it  extend  to  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar? 
— I have  examined  many  samples  of  coffee,  but  I have  never  found  any  chicory 
with  it  when  it  has  been  stated  to  be  pure. 

805.  Have  you  found  any  other  substances  besides  chicory  and  coffee  in 
articles  sold  as  that  mixture  ? — No. 

806.  Mr.  Otway.]  Were  the  samples  which  you  examined  purchased  in  the 
smallest  shops  in  the  worst  districts  in  London  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  they 
were  purchased  in  good  respectable  shops. 

807.  You  have  never  made  any  experiments  upon  coffee  purchased  in  the 
smaller  shops  ? — No. 

808.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  analysed  any  samples  of  sugar? — No. 

809.  Of  tea  ? — No. 

8 1 0.  Still  you  are  of  opinion,  according  to  your  answer  given  to  the  Chair- 
man, that  articles  of  food  are  so  much  adulterated  as  to  warrant  some  descrip- 
tion of  Government  interference  ? — I think  so. 

811.  And  you  base  that  opinion  upon  having  discovered  some  slight  adultera- 
tion of  milk,  an  instance  of  Cayenne  pepper  being  adulterated,  and  two  samples 
of  beer  out  of  a considerable  number  which  you  tested  ? — Although  I have  not 
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L.  Blyth,  Esq.  actually  examined  them  professionally,  yet  my  experience  would  go  to  show 

that  many  articles  of  food  are  offered  for  consumption  which  are  quite  unfit 

5 1‘Iareh  185G.  for  consumption ; articles  of  meat  and  vegetables,  for  instance,  I have  seen 
constantly  in  a state  of  decomposition,  such  as  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

812.  When  the  articles  of  meat  and  vegetables  are  in  a state  of  decomposi- 
tion, that  is  palpable  to  the  buyer? — The  poor  people  buy  them  all  the  same, 
and  are  injured  by  them. 

813.  They  have  as  ready  a means  of  testing  whether  they  are  in  a state  of 
decomposition  as  you,  who  are  a highly  informed  chemist,  have  ? — Perhaps  so. 

814.  And  they  pay  a price  accordingly,  I presume? — No  doubt. 

815.  Mr.  Wise  ] You  have  paid  attention  to  the  article  of  bread,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

816.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  very  easy  or  simple  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  bread,  and  whether  a loaf  contains  anything  else  but 
flour  in  it? — I think  the  microscope  is  the  most  simple  and  ready  test;  it  is 
applied  almost  instantly  ; whereas  the  chemical  test  requires  some  time. 

8 1 7.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  some  evidence  which  was 
given  before  the  Committee  two  or  three  days  ago  with  regard  to  alum  being 
mixed  with  bread? — No  ; I have  not  seen  the  evidence. 

818.  The  effect  of  that  evidence  was  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  alum 
was  not  injurious,  because  the  alum  itself  became  decomposed  into  its  three 
component  elements,  and  in  that  condition  could  not  produce  the  effect  upon 
the  constitution  which  alum  would  do  in  its  combined  form  ? — My  experience 
would  lead  me  to  the  same  result ; although  I have  found  small  traces  of  alumina, 
I have  never  in  any  instance  found  alum,  which  is  a very  different  thing;  it  is 
a compound  body,  and  soluble  ; whereas  the  other  is  insoluble,  and  united  with 
the  albuminous  matters  in  the  bread. 

819.  Whatever  the  effects  of  alum  may  be  upon  the  human  body,  when 
heated  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  bread,  your  opinion  would  be  that  those 
injurious  effects  would  be  materially  diminished,  if  not  removed  by  that  pro- 
cess ? — They  may  be  diminished  ; I will  not  say  removed. 

820.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  In  order  to  effect  that  decomposition  of  the  alum,  must 
not  it  be  subjected  to  a much  greater  amount  of  heat  than  is  usual  in  baking  a 
loaf  of  bread? — No;  I suspect  that  the  mere  fact  of  mixing  it  with  an  albu- 
minous compound,  such  as  flour,  would  of  itself  decompose  it. 

82  1 . What  amount  of  heat  should  you  say  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the 
dissolution  of  the  alum  into  its  component  parts  ? — I should  say  that  heat  at 
the  boiling  point  would  be  sufficient  when  mixed  with  flour  and  water. 

822.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  traces  of  tobacco  used  in 
adulterating  beer? — No. 

823.  Mr.  Wise.]  By  the  evidence  you  have  just  given,  you  do  not  mean  to 
say,  do  you,  that  alum  is  not  injurious  in  bread,  though  it  be  dissolved  into  its 
component  parts  ? — By  no  means.  I wish  to  give  no  opinion  upon  such  a subject. 

824.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  object  the  bakers  have  in  putting  alum  in 
flour  ? — It  prevents  a bad  flour  from  undergoing  decomposition  afterwards, 
when  made  into  bread,  so  rapidly. 

825.  You  say  you  have  been  in  Paris? — Yes. 

826.  Are  you  aware  that  the  bakers  there  are  under  the  control  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  ? — Yes. 

827.  Do  you  think  arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  the  bakers  of  this 
country  might  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  supervision  with  advantage  to 
the  public? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Paris  regulations  to 
speak  of  them,  nor  can  I say  how  far  the  English  character  would  bear  those 
which  exist  in  Paris.  Their  organization  is  so  much  more  complete,  and  they 
are  educated  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  police. 

828.  Still,  do  not  you  think  the  public  health  and  the  protection  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  is  so  important  an  object,  that  Parliament  is  bound  to 
look  after  it?— My  opinion  is  founded  in  a great  measure  upon  wdiat  I have 
seen  at  Paris,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital ; and  I think,  as  I said  before,  a Board  of 
Reference,  which  would  be  able  to  detect  adulterations  which  were  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  and  might  inflict  some  penalty  when  they  wyere  discovered, 
would  materially  diminish  fraud. 

829.  Comparing  the  bread  in  England  and  in  France,  wrhich  do  you  think  is 
the  better  ? — I should  much  prefer  the  French  loaf. 

830.  Chairman .] 
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830.  Chairman.']  On  what  ground? — It  is  lighter  ; I do  not  know  that  I ever 
suffered  indigestion  from  eating  a French  loaf. 

831.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  analysed  the  French  bread  ? — No. 

832.  Possibly  it  may  have  a little  more  of  potato  starch  in  it  to  make  it 
lighter  ? — It  is  possible. 

833.  Chairman .]  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference  ? — I speak  only  of 
my  personal  experience  ; the  experience  of  my  own  feelings 

834.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  May  not  the  superior  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  Paris 
cause  the  digestive  organs  to  work  more  favourably  for  your  own  comfort  ? — 
That  may  have  had  some  influence. 

835.  Chairman .]  May  not  it  be  that  the  French  flour  is  more  easily  ground  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  the  French  loaf  is  lighter  than  ours. 

836.  Have  you  ever  found  an  instance  of  plaster  of  Paris  being  mixed  with 
bread  ? — I have  heard  of  it,  but  I have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  it. 


Mr.  William  Bastick,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

837.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  a Chemist  and  Druggist  resident  in  London? — 
Yes  ; also  an  analytical  and  consulting  chemist. 

83 S.  Residing  in  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square  ? — Yes. 

839.  You  have,  I think,  published  some  work? — 1 edited  for  several  years  a 
work  which  was  devoted  to  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

840.  You  have  had,  consequently,  a very  large  experience  in  the  examination 
especially  of  drugs  and  medicines? — Yes. 

841.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  views,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
to  whether  adulteration  in  these  articles  is  common  ?— I believe  it  is  very  exten- 
sively practised,  both  with  respect  to  drugs  and  chemicals. 

842.  Do  you  believe  that  adulteration  takes  place  abroad  ? — It  takes  place 
abroad,  and  it  also  takes  place  at  home,  both  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

843.  In  what  articles  do  you  suppose  adulteration  takes  place  abroad  ? — In 
crude  drugs,  such  as  scammony,  for  example  ; that  comes  generally  into  the 
market  in  an  adulterated  state. 

844.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  ? — Principally  chalk  and  flour, 
or  some  starchy  substance. 

845.  Is  there  any  other  article  you  can  name  which  comes  in  an  adulterated 
condition  ; is  opium,  for  instance,  much  adulterated  ? — Not  so  much  so  as  has 
been  represented  before  the  Committee  ; it  is  naturally  a mixed  body,  and  there- 
fore many  persons  think  it  is  impure,  but  it  comes  here  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  leaves  and  portions  of  the  capsules,  as  it  exudes  from  the  poppy. 

846.  You  consider  opium  tolerably  pure  ? — As  a general  rule,  it  is  tolerably 
pure ; infinitely  superior  to  scammony ; especially  to  what  scammony  has 
been. 

847*  With  respect  to  the  adulterations  which  are  practised  at  home  upon 
drugs,  have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Committee  ? — I have  a list  before 
me  which  principally  refers  to  those  substances  which  are  what  1 would  term 
fraudulently  adulterated  ; many  bodies  I can  name  contain  impurities  which 
some  persons  may  suppose  to  be  adulterations  ; but  these  are  cases  in  which 
substances  are  actually  added  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  adulterating  the 
drugs,  either  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  afterwards. 

848.  Some  of  the  mixtures  which  are  called  adulterations  you  consider  to  be 
the  results  of  imperfect  manufacture  ? — Yes,  not  with  a fraudulent  intention. 

849.  Independently  of  those  imperfections,  are  all  the  adulterations  which 
you  are  now  going  to  lay  before  the  Committee  of  a character  which  you  deem 
fraudulent  ? — Yes. 

850.  Will  you  state  the  articles  to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — The  first  article 
I will  allude  to  is  one  which  is  largely  used  in  agriculture,  that  is  sulphate  of 
copper.  I have  repeatedly  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  sometimes  50 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

85 1 . Which  would  materially  impair  its  usefulness  ? — Exactly  so. 

852.  Sulphate  of  iron  being  cheaper  than  sulphate  of  copper? — 'Yes;  the 
object  being  to  reduce  the  price. 

8.53-  Was  the  article  adulterated  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  genuine  and  pure 
article  ? — No;  there  was  generally  a great  disparity  in  point  of  price  between 
the  two  articles. 
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854.  The  adulterated  article  was  very  much  cheaper  than  the  other?  — 
Exactly  so.  The  next  instance  I wish  to  allude  to  is  the  adulteration  of 
essential  oils  with  turpentine  and  other  volatile  and  fixed  oils;  this  is  constantly 
the  practice  both  at  home  and  abroad  : at  home  by  the  wholesale  druggists,  and 
abroad  by  the  manufacturers. 

855.  Will  you  name  any  other  article? — The  next  article  I allude  to  is  the 
adulteration  of  musk : that  is  carried  on  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

856.  With  what  is  it  adulterated  ?— Abroad  with  lead,  dried  blood,  and  other 
substances,  and  at  home  I have  found  it  to  be  adulterated  with  mahogany  dust. 
The  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a horse  are  cut  into  pieces,  so  as  to  represent  the 
hair  which  covers  the  pod  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

857.  Is  that  sold  at  the  same  price  as  genuine  musk? — The  object  is  to 
impose  upon  the  customer  and  make  him  believe  that  it  is  the  same,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  sold  at  the  same  price.  The  next  article  is  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  which  is  adulterated  with  alcohol  and  water. 

8.58.  Is  there  any  standard  of  strength  for  sweet  spirits  of  nitre? — There  is 
the  pharmacopoeia,  which  ought  to  be  the  guide. 

8.59.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  detection  of  that  adulteration  ?■— 
No.  The  next  article  is  a substance  which  is  largely  used  in  this  country, 
termed  white  precipitate.  I have  found  that  not  only  largely  adulterated,  but 
sometimes  absolutely  containing  no  white  precipitate  whatever.  That  is  effected  by 
mixing  corrosive  sublimate  with  chalk  or  some  other  substance  of  an  inert  kind  ; 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  to  produce  the  active  effect,  and  the  chalk  is  the 
mere  material  to  contain  it.  Red  precipitate  I have  also  found  largely 
adulterated  with  red  lead,  as  much  as  one-third  has  been  red  lead. 

860.  Would  that  be  a dangerous  admixture? — Not. so  dangerous  as  in  the 
case  of  the  white  precipitate. 

861.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  think,  if  the  white  and  red  precipitate  were  im- 
perfectly mixed  with  the  chalk  and  the  other  articles,  they  might  act  separately 
without  the  dilution  of  the  chalk? — Yes. 

862.  And  therefore  lead  to  very  injurious  consequences? — Certainly.  The 
next  article  I have  found  adulterated  is  saffron,  with  saff-flower,  an  article  used 
by  dyers,  and  which  is  a much  cheaper  article.  Wax  is  adulterated  with 
spermaceti  almost  constantly,  or  with  some  cheaper  kind  of  fat.  Creosote  with 
carbolic  acid ; that  is  a very  common  adulteration  or  substitution. 

863.  Chairman .]  For  what  purpose  is  creosote  used? — It  is  used  very  largely 
by  the  public  in  cases  of  toothache,  and  frequently  for  internal  administration ; 
the  effect  of  the  adulteration  would  be,  that  it  would  have  a totally  different 
action.  Honey  I have  found  frequently  adulterated  with  flour  and  sugar,  or 
syrup,  that  is  of  course  a solution  of  sugar  and  water ; in  fact  it  is  constantly 
to  be  met  with  in  London  so  adulterated.  There  is  a class  of  bodies  I should 
wish  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to,  which  is  a series 
of  powders  vended  by  wholesale  druggists,  which  they  are  pleased  to  term 
compound  powders.  Those  powders  if  they  were  properly  designated,  would 
be  called  adulterated  powders.  They  are  obliged  to  use  a term  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  compound  powders,  and  they  employ  the  word  “ verus?’  If, 
for  example,  you  wished  to  order  genuine  aniseed  powder,  you  would  ask  for 
pulvis  anisi  verus  ; but  if  you  wanted  the  adulterated  powder,  you  would  ask  for 
pulvis  anisi  compositus.  The  most  frequent  instances  of  these  adulterated 
powders  are  aniseed,  carraway  seeds,  fenugreek  seeds,  liquorice,  gentian,  tur- 
meric and  stavesacre.  The  recipe  which  I propose  to  read  to  the  Committee 
for  compounding  one  of  these  powders  is  only  a type  of  many  others.  It  is 
in  a book  which  I have  in  my  hand,  which  belonged  to  a person  who  used  to 
manufacture  these  powders  who  is  now  dead,  and  therefore  I feel  no  delicacy 
in  reading  it.  The  following  are  the  materials  for  making  compound  gentian 
powder:  true  gentian,  1 lb.,  linseed,  5lbs.,  flour,  2 lbs.,  cape  aloes,  to  give  the 
bitterness,  a sufficient  quantity ; that  is  the  recipe  employed  to  make  gentian 
powder  compositus. 

864.  If  I understand  rightly,  there  are  7 lbs.  or  8 lbs.  of  material,  having 
only  1 lb.  of  the  genuine  article  in  it  ? — Yes. 

865.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Who  are  the  parties  who  apply  for  pulvis  compositus?  — 
The  retail  druggist ; it  is  a conventional  term  between  the  retail  and  the  whole- 
sale druggist,  invented  to  avoid  the  disagreeableness  of  talking  about  adulterated 
articles. 
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866.  Any  medical  man  using  gentian  made  up  according  to  that  receipt, 
would  find  liis  expectations  totally  fail — Entirely. 

867.  Mr  .Sheridan.]  The  wholesale  druggist  compounds  the  powder? — In 
most  cases  it  is  done  by  him,  or  by  the  drug  grinder  on  his  behalf. 

868.  Chairman .]  What  would  be  the  relative  selling  price  of  the  true  gentian 
and  the  compost tus  ? — A wholesale  druggist  would  speak  to  that  better  than  I 
can  ; of  course  there  is  a considerable  reduction.  I will  mention  one  other 
instance  of  the  composition  of  a compound  powder,  that  is  turmeric  : common 
ochre,  1 lb.,  true  turmeric,  1 lb.,  flour,  2 lbs. 

869.  That  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four? — Yes. 

870.  You  alluded  just  now7  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  term 
“ conventional  adulteration ; ” do  you  consider  the  practice  you  have  now 
referred  to  as  conventional  between  the  druggist  and  the  drug  grinder,  or 
between  the  wholesale  druggist  and  the  retailer  ? — Y es,  between  the  wholesale 
druggist  and  the  retailer ; certainly  not  as  regards  the  public. 

871.  The  drug  grinder  and  the  retailer  understand  each  other,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  said  to  he  a conventional  arrangement  between  them ; but  do  the 
public,  when  they  purchase  these  powders,  understand  that  there  is  this  admix- 
ture in  the  one  case  of  four  to  one  of  foreign  material,  and  in  the  other  of 
seven  to  one  of  foreign  material  ? — Certainly  not. 

872.  Does  a medical  man  who  prescribes  those  pow7ders  expect  to  find  those 
proportions  ? — Certainly  not. 

873.  Then,  although  this  may  be  a conventional  matter  between  a portion  of 
the  trade,  the  public  is  literally  defrauded  ? — Undoubtedly  ; nor  do  I believe 
that  the  public  in  any  instance  are  a party  to  any  adulteration,  or  willingly 
purchase  an  article  which  is  adulterated. 

874.  Mr.  Sheridan.~\  The  prescription  of  the  medical  man  is  not  complied 
with  in  those  cases  ? — Certainly  not,  when  one  thing  is  substituted  for  another. 

875.  Chairman .]  You  have  hitherto  principally  spoken  of  the  adulterations 
practised  by  wholesale  druggists  and  drug  grinders  ; are  you  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  retail  dealers  : — In  some  cases,  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  the  adulteration  is  also  practised  by  the  retailer.  The  case 
which  1 am  going  to  mention  w7as  practised  by  the  retailer,  at  least  I presume  it 
was  : he  sold  bisulphate  of  soda  for  tartaric  acid,  which  was  a case  of  substi- 
tution ; I understand  that  that  is  very  extensively  done  by  some  parties. 

876.  Is  that  ever  used  medicinally  ? — It  is. 

877.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  retail  chemists  generally  would  be  able  to 
detect  adulterations  in  the  articles  they  sell  ? — Not  at  the  present  time. 

878.  They  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  do  so  ? — There  are  many  who 
can,  but  the  majority  cannot. 

879.  Many  chemists  at  the  present  day  may  be  selling  adulterated  articles 
without  knowing  it  ? — Unquestionably. 

880.  At  the  same  time,  do  you  believe  that  many  are  selling  adulterated 
articles  knowing  the  facts  ? — Certainly. 

881.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  means  which  might  be  adopted 
to  prevent  those  adulterations? — Yes;  my  idea  upon  that  point  is,  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  interfere.  There  ought  to  be  some  body  of  persons 
appointed  to  inspect,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  drugs  and  chemicals  ; and  I believe  the  moral  effect  of  that 
would  be,  independently  of  the  actual  cases  where  detection  took  place,  to 
prevent  men  either  selling  adulterated  articles  or  effecting  adulterations. 
When  the  “ Lancet  ” investigations  were  going  on,  such  was  the  terror  which 
traders  felt  of  having  a visit  from  the  “ Lancet  ” commissioners,  that  those  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  adulterating  left  off  doing  so.  In  cases  they 
have  since  resumed  it,  having  no  fear  of  the  surveillance  they  were  before 
subjected  to. 

882.  Viscount  Ehrington. ] Are  you  aware  what  success  has  attended  the 
measures  adopted  abroad  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  adulteration  ? — 
I have  had  no  experience  in  France,  but  I have  had  some  little  experience  in 
Germany.  There  I found,  as  a rule,  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
articles  sold  there  in  the  apothecaries’  shops. 

883.  What  part  of  Germany  do  you  refer  to  ? — On  the  Rhine  chiefly.  Every 
apothecary  is  compelled  to  undergo  an  examination ; his  materials  are  subject 
to  inspection  also  by  a person  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
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884.  So  that  you  do  not  consider  it  at  all  a Utopian  idea  that  by  judicious 
legislation  we  might  practically  obtain,  not  perhaps  a perfect  freedom  in  all 
cases  from  adulteration,  hut  a great  mitigation  and  diminution  of  the  present 
system  of  adulteration  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

88.5.  Chairman .]  Do  you  think  any  large  body  of  inspectors  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration  ? — Not  a large  number  ; I 
believe  the  benefit  would  arise  from  the  moral  effect ; in  other  words,  the  fear 
of  being  detected  would  act  as  a bar  to  adulteration  taking  place. 

886.  Viscount  Ehrington. ] Are  you  aware  what  punishments  are  inflicted 
upon  those  who  are  detected  in  adulterating  food  or  drugs  in  the  part  of 
Germany  you  have  been  speaking  of? — In  some  cases  a remonstrance  or 
reprimand  is  given,  and  in  other  cases  penalties  are  inflicted ; and  in  some 
cases  they  go  so  far  as  to  take  away  the  right  to  practise  as  an  apothecary. 

887.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] You  have  stated  numerous  instances  of  adulteration  in 
drugs ; will  you  go  on  and  state  what  has  come  within  your  knowledge  in 
reference  to  the  adulteration  of  food  sold  to  the  public  ? — As  regards  bread, 
I have  examined  it,  but  I have  not  made  so  many  examinations  as  many  wit- 
nesses have.  I can  state,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
adulterated  with  alum. 

885.  Have  you  tested  bread  to  find  whether  it  is  adulterated  with  alum  ? — 
I have. 

889.  To  what  extent  is  it  adulterated  with  alum  r — I should  say  it  is  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  about  lib.  to  3 lbs.  or  4 lbs.  in  100  loaves;  1 am 
speaking  without  the  actual  figures  before  me. 

890.  That  is  an  average  of  2 lbs.  in  400  lbs.  weight  of  bread  ? — Yes. 

891.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  health 
of  persons  constantly  eating  that  bread  ? — I think  so. 

892.  What  other  articles  of  food  have  you  analysed  ? — Cayenne  pepper  I 
have  examined,  and  I have  found  red  lead  in  it. 

893.  Have  you  examined  many  samples  of  Cayenne  pepper: — Not  numerous 
samples. 

894.  The  samples  you  have  analysed,  you  have  generally  found  pure,  with 
the  exception  occasionally  of  red  lead? — Yes. 

89*1.  Are  there  any  other  articles  of  food  you  have  analysed? — I have  occa- 
sionally analysed  wine. 

896.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  analysis  ? — Not  that  there  has  been 
anything  prejudicial  or  poisonous  in  it,  but  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  wines  which  are  sold  are  manufactured  articles. 

897.  All  wines  are  manufactured  articles? — I have  a recipe  here  which  will 
show  the  Committee  more  distinctly  what  1 mean  by  manufactured  articles. 
The  following  is  said  to  be  a recipe  for  making  an  imitation  of  good  port  wine  : 
“ Good  cider,  45  gallons;  brandy,  six  gallons;  good  port,  eight  gallons  ; ripe 
sloes,  two  gallons ; stew  them  in  two  gallons  of  water,  press  off  the  liquor,  and 
add,  if  the  colour  is  not  strong  enough,  tincture  of  red  sanders  ; in  a few  days 
this  wine  may  be  bottled;  add  to  each  bottle  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
catechu,  mixing  it,  when  it  will  very  soon  produce  a fine  crusted  appearance. 
The  bottles  being  packed  on  their  side  as  usual,  soak  the  ends  of  the  corks  in 
a strong  decoction  of  Brazil-wood  with  alum,  which  along  with  the  crust  will 
give  it  the  appearance  of  age.” 

898.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  compound?—  I have  not  mixed  it. 

899.  Have  you  ever  seen  it? — I have  seen  a liquid  represented  as  being 
wine,  which  I believe  to  be  a compound  similar  to  that  which  I have 
described. 

900.  With  respect  to  that  particular  recipe,  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  read  to  the  Committee,  have  you  ever  known  any  liquid  produced  from  it  ? 
—No. 

901.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  put  into  practical  operation  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  it  has  been,  but  l never  examined  the  result  myself. 

902.  Do  you  believe  that  the  person  in  whose  book  that  was,  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  port  wine  and  vending  it,  or  using  it  himself,  of  the  nature  of 
that  composition  ? — I believe  he  was. 

903.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  vending  it? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

904.  He  was  not  only  a chemist,  but  a wine-maker  ? — He  was  a general 
trader,  such  as  you  find  in  country  towns. 

905.  Will 
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905.  Will  you  go  on  to  state  what  other  articles  of  food  you  have  found 
adulterated  ? — For  instance,  anchovy  sauce  I can  speak  to  as  being  frequently 
a factitious  article ; and  1 have  found  chicory  mixed  with  coffee. 

906.  Mr.  Gregson .]  In  what  proportions  ? — About  25  per  cent,  of  chicory, 
I should  say  generally. 

907.  Is  there  anything  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  public  in  that  r — No. 
I myself  drink  chicory  with  my  coffee. 

908.  Chicory  mixed  with  coffee  is,  in  your  opinion,  an  improvement  ?— Yes. 

909.  Chairman .]  I understand  you  to  be  speaking  of  a case  where  coffee  was 
sold  as  pure  coffee,  which  contained  25  per  cent,  of  chicory  ? — Yes. 

910.  Can  you  state  any  ready  means  of  discovering  the  difference  between 
chicory  and  coffee  ? — The  microscope  is  a very  simple  means  of  detection,  and 
there  are  various  others. 

911.  Viscount  Ebrington. ] Have  you  ever  found  the  chicory  which  has  been 
used  to  mix  with  coffee,  itself  adulterated  ? — I have  not  examined  it  with  that 
object. 

912.  Chairman.']  Is  it  your  opinion,  so  far  as  your  observation  extends,  that 
there  is  a sufficient  amount  of  adulteration  now  carried  on  in  reference  to 
articles  of  food  to  warrant  legislative  interference  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
it  ? — Yes. 

913.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  And  you  deduce  that  opinion  from  the  facts  you  have 
stated  to  the  Committee  r — Yes;  both  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others. 

9 1 4.  What  is  the  experience  of  others  which  you  rely  on  ? — Dr.  Hassell’s 
statements. 

915.  Are  you  disposed  to  endorse  Dr.  Hassell’s  statements  ? — Yes. 

916.  And  Dr.  Normandy’s  ? — Yes. 

917.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Have  the  articles  which  you  have  examined  been  brought 
to  you  for  the  purpose,  or  have  you  purchased  them  yourself  ? — Some  of  them 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  correspondents,  and  sometimes  I have  purchased  them 
myself. 

9 ! 8.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  legislative  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  adulteration  should  not  be  as 
necessary  in  England  as  it  is  in  countries  on  the  Continent,  where  such  legis- 
lative interference  exists? — Certainly  not. 

919.  Chairman.]  Have  you  examined  the  article  of  annatto  at  all  ? — I know 
it  to  be  largely  adulterated. 

920.  Is  not  it  necessary,  to  some  extent,  that  it  should  have  some  foreign 
matter  introduced  with  it  when  imported? — I have  heard  reasons  given  why 
there  should  be  foreign  matter  mixed  with  it,  but  1 am  satisfied  that  the  foreign 
matters  usually  present  are  far  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  said  to  be  added  to  the  annatto.  I believe  if  you  can  justify,  by  the 
reasons  given,  the  addition  of  60  per  cent,  to  annatto,  you  might  justify  the 
addition  of  99  parts  out  of  100. 

921.  You  believe  the  quantity  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  added  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  annatto,  but  that  it  is  added  for  some  fraudulent 
purpose  : — Quite  so. 

922.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  have  produced  a book  containing  recipes,  from 
which  you  have  read  one  which  professes  to  be  a recipe  for  making  good  port 
wine  ; have  the  wholesale  druggists  generally  a book  similar  to  that  ? — I believe 
every  manufacturing  druggist  has  a similar  kind  of  book,  from  which  he  makes 
his  compositions. 

923.  Howr  did  that  book  come  into  your  possession  ? — After  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

924.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  It  is  a general  practice  with  wholesale  druggists  to  have 
a book  of  that  kind,  is  it  ? — 1 am  sure  a great  many  of  them  have. 

925.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Is  that  a book  which  is  published? — No;  there  is  a work 
of  that  kind  called  Gray’s  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  receipts 
for  adulterating  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  edition  ; the  former  editions 
contained  all  kinds  of  directions  for  adulteration,  but  Professor  Redwood,  who 
has  been  a witness  here,  was  the  last  editor  of  the  Supplement,  and  he  sup- 
pressed this  part  of  the  publication. 

926.  Chairman. J Who  was  the  author  of  the  publication  to  which  you  refer? 
— Mr.  Gray. 
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927.  What  was  Mr.  Gray  ? — He  was  a pharmaceutical  chemist,  part  of  his 
life,  in  Bond-street. 

928.  Is  he  alive  ? — No  ; he  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 

929.  Under  what  circumstances  did  his  publication  come  before  the  public  ? 
— It  came  before  the  public  under  the  title  of  a “ Supplement  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia.” In  that  book  were  contained  recipes  for  making  various  preparations, 
and  also  for  adulterating  all  kinds  of  substances. 

930.  Mr.  Redwood  was  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  he  suppressed  those  recipes  which  taught  people  how  to  adulterate  drugs  ? 
— Quite  so. 

931.  Is  that  work  in  existence  ? — Yes  ; it  can  be  got  very  easily. 

932.  You  have  alluded  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ; is  it  your  opinion  that 
that  society  is  now  working  a great  amount  of  good  ? — I believe  it  is  ; and  I 
believe  if  Parliament  gave  to  it  greater  powers  it  wrould  do  much  more. 

933-  What  is  the  number  of  students  ?• — There  are  generally  from  30  to  40 
there  at  a time. 

934.  Do  you  know  what  supervision  is  exercised  by  any  public  body  in  this 
country  over  druggists  ? — The  College  of  Physicians  has  the  power  of  visiting 
chemists’  shops  in  the  city  of  London,  but  not  further  ; I believe  they  carry 
that  out  twice  a year. 

933.  Do  you  think  that  power  is  exercised  beneficially  at  the  present  time  ? — 
I think  not,  because  the  examination  has  been  so  superficial ; their  examina- 
tions, so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe  them,  would  lead  to  nothing  ; it 
requires  the  use  of  test  tubes  and  other  means  to  detect  these  adulterations ; 
they  are  seldom  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 

936.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  not  they  take  away  some  articles  to  analyse  ? — I have 
never  observed  them  to  do  so  ; I have  heard  that  they  do  in  some  cases. 

937.  Chairman .]  Do  they  come  at  fixed  periods  ? — No  ; you  do  not  know' 
when  they  are  coming. 

938.  Do  you  think  such  an  examination  would  be  beneficial  if  conducted  in 
a more  formal  and  minute  manner? — Yes;  I think  there  should  be  paid 
officers  who  should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  performance  of  that  duty,  and 
do  nothing  more. 

939.  Those  are  not  paid  officers? — No,  they  are  the  censors  of  the  college,  or 
some  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

940.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Do  you  believe  that  the  check  of  exposure  and 
publicity  w ould  of  itself  go  a long  way  to  deter  people  from  those  practices, 
independently  of  any  punishment  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  offenders  in 
the  way  of  fine  or  imprisonment  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it ; but  I think  also 
some  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted. 

941.  When  the  officers  of  the  College  of  Physicians  detect  any  adulteration, 
wrhat  is  the  punishment  which  they  apply  to  the  parties  practising  it  ? — I do 
not  think  I recollect  any  instance  in  which  they  have  inflicted  punishment, 
except  perhaps  by  the  destruction  of  drugs. 

942.  Mr.  Moffutt. J You  have  read  a recipe  for  making  an  imitation  of  port 
wine  ; is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would  be  a prejudicial  beverage  to  drink  ? — 
No,  I do  not  know  that  it  would. 

943.  It  could  of  course  be  produced  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  port  wine, 
and  you  think  it  would  have  a cheering  stimulating  effect? — Yes. 

944.  Chairman .]  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  to  sell  that  mixture  under  the 
name  of  good  port  wine  is  a gross  fraud  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

945.  Mr.  Moffutt.']  If  the  persons  w?ho  make  it,  sell  it  under  the  name 
of  good  port  wine,  at  12  s.  a dozen,  can  you  call  that  a gross  fraud  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a fraud  to  sell  anything  under  a name  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
and  so  to  deceive  the  public. 

946.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  you  believe  the  persons  who  make  such  port  wine 
with  that  view,  sell  it  at  12s.  a dozen? — It  may  be  sold  perhaps  at  18s.  a 
dozen.  I cannot  say  exactly  what  is  the  price.  These  imitation  port  wines 
may  be  bought  at  any  grocer’s  shop  who  sells  British  wines. 

947.  Chairman.]  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  at  whatever  price  the 
mixture  is  sold,  if  it  is  sold  under  a name  which  it  has  no  right  whatever  to 
bear,  it  is  a fraud  upon  the  public : — Certainly. 

948.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Will  you  explain  why  it  is  not  port  wine ; a man  chooses 
to  make  it,  and  to  call  it  port  wine  ? — I do  not  think  I can  explain  that. 

949-  If  A.  manufactures  any  article  which  has  not  been  previously  knowrn 
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as  an  article  of  manufacture,  and  chooses  to  call  it  by  a particular  name,  is  it  a 
fraud  for  him  to  call  it  by  that  name  ? — I think  it  is.  I can  state  several 
instances  in  which  what  I consider  frauds  of  the  same  kind  are  practised.  The 
common  washing-  soda  is  sold  at  exorbitant  prices,  under  various  names,  by 
persons  who  profess  that  they  have  a superior  preparation  for  washing  to  any- 
thing which  has  been  known  before.  These  preparations,  generally  speaking, 
consist  only  of  soda. 

9.>o.  If  sold  at  a higher  price,  that  may  be  a fraud ; but,  does  not  the  fraud 
consist,  not  in  the  name,  but  in  the  price  which  is  asked  ? — I think  it  is  a 
fraud  to  pass  an  article  off  by  calling  it  by  the  name  of  another  article. 

951.  Chairman. ] Take  the  case  of  opium  ; opium  is  said  to  be  imported  into 
this  country  which  contains  not  an  atom  of  the  principle  of  morphia  ; supposing 
that  were  sold  at  one-tenth  of  the  usual  price  of  opium,  would  you  consider 
because  it  was  sold  at  that  low  price,  that  a person  was  justified  in  selling  it  as 
opium  ? — Certainly  not ; if  he  represented  it  to  be  opium  it  would  be  a fraud, 
unquestionably. 

65 2.  However  low  the  price  might  be? — Yes. 

953.  It  is  imported  as  opium,  and  sells  for  opium,  but  really  contains  no 
opium  at  all ; however  cheaply  that  might  be  sold,  you  think  the  sale  of  it 
would  be  a fraud  upon  the  public  ? — Yes ; it  is  utterly  valueless,  and  therefore 
is  dear  at  any  price. 

954.  Viscount  Ebringion.]  In  short,  the  object  of  language  is  to  describe 
ideas  by  words  ? — Certainly. 

955.  Mr.  Cowper.]  You  regard  it  as  a fraud  to  attach  a false  name  to  an 
article  ? — I do. 


Mr.  James  Baiss,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

95,6.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a wholesale  druggist,  are  you  not? — Yes;  not  a 
drug  grinder,  but  a drug  merchant  and  importer  of  drugs,  supplying  druggists 
and  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  with  drugs 
and  chemicals. 

957.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  by  previous  witnesses,  that  whole- 
sale druggists  are  in  the  habit  of  sending,  say,  100  lbs.  of  drugs  to  be  ground, 
and  requiring  that  the  loss  sustained  shall  be  made  up  by  the  admixture  of 
some  other  powder ; thus  adulterating  the  drug  when  powdered ; can  you 
-confirm  that  statement  or  otherwise  ? — I deny  it  in  toto  as  far  as  our  ow  n firm  is 
concerned,  and  I have  made  inquiries  within  the  last  week,  and  find  that  the 
evidence  which  I complain  of,  as  given  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  is  not  correct. 
It  refers  to  an  old  custom  many  years  ago.  I have  especially  inquired  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  drug  grinders,  and  they  assure  me  that  it  is  not  the  custom 
at  present,  but  one  which  has  been  exploded.  Here  and  there  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  some  parties  still  continuing  the  old  practice  ; but  as  a custom, 
I am  assured  by  them  that  it  is  not  the  case.  As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned, I have  written  to  the  gentleman  who  gave  that  evidence  last  Session, 
offering  to  show  our  books,  and  everything  connected  with  our  establishment ; 
I can  also  prove  upon  oath,  if  necessary,  that  it  is  not  the  case. 

958.  That  may  be  perfectly  true  as  respects  your  own  establishment,  but  what 
is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  others  ? — I have  made  special  inquiries,  with  a 
view  to  be  enabled  to  state  what  is  not  only  our  practice,  but  the  custom  of  the 
trade  generally,  among  respectable  houses  ; it  is  an  old  custom  which  obtained 
.many  years  ago,  but  I am  happy  to  say  that  that  kind  of  fraud  does  not  exist 
now,  as  I am  assured  by  parties  who  grind  for  respectable  houses  in  the  trade. 

959.  Viscount  Ebringion.]  You  believe  it  is  a practice  which  has  been  long 
disused  ? —They  assure  me  that  it  is  so  ; I have  put  the  question  to  others, 
“What  is  the  custom  of  the  trade;  and  is  that  which  has  been  stated  correct?” 
They  say,  “ Certainly  not ; it  has  been  exploded  many  years.” 

900.  Can  you  tell  at  all  what  the  feelings  of  the  trade  would  be  with  regard 
to  any  authorised  inspection  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  others  in 
the  same  business  having  recourse  to  the  practices  which  you  repudiate  ? — 
My  impression  with  regard  to  inspection  is,  that  it  would  be  of  great  service, 
not  only  to  us  as  wholesale  druggists,  but  to  the  public  generally,  if  an  inspector 
were  appointed  to  inspect  drugs  in  bond,  such  as  opium,  scammony,  jalap,  and 
other  drugs  which  are  imported,  and  if  he  were  to  put  his  seal  upon  those 
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packages  which  were  good,  that  would  render  them  current  in  the  market. 
Those  which  were  not  found  to  be  good  should  certainly  be  rejected. 

961.  Chairman .]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a large  quantity  of  impure  drugs 
is  imported  into  the  country  ? — Yes,  which  ought  not  to  come  into  consump- 
tion ; and  if  parties  on  the  Continent  from  whom  those  drugs  are  imported 
knew  that  there  were  inspectors  here,  it  would  at  once  check  them  in  sending 
impure  drugs  into  this  country  ; the  fact  that  they  would  be  returned  upon 
their  hands  would  be  of  itself  a sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  send  a 
genuine  article. 

962.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  You  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  drugs  to  be  ground,  are 
not  you? — Yes. 

963.  What  are  your  directions  to  the  grinder? — That  the  exact  produce  of 
every  article  sent  shall  be  sent  home  to  us,  leaving  us  to  bear  the  whole  of  he 
loss.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I will  state,  that  I copied  from  our  mill- 
book  this  morning  a few  instances  by  which  I can  show  the  loss  upon  the 
grinding  at  once.  On  128  lbs.  of  rhubarb  root  ground,  the  loss  is  Gibs.;  the 
whole  of  that  loss  we  bear ; we  do  not  have  it  made  up.  The  next  article  is 
opium;  the  loss  is  12  lbs.  in  grinding  100  lbs.,  the  whole  of  which  we  bear. 
On  scammony,  100  lbs.,  loss  9 lbs. ; on  aloes,  90  lbs.,  loss  Gibs.;  on  a cask 
of  cream  of  tartar,  10  cwt.  2 qrs.  and  1 lb.  gross,  the  produce  was  9 cwt.  3 qrs. 
and  12  lbs.,  the  loss  being  13  lbs.,  the  tare  of  cask  2 qrs.  and  22  lbs. 

9O4.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Are  those  losses  by  impurities  ? — By  evaporation  and 
grinding. 

965.  Not  by  adulteration  ? — No  ; I have  given  the  exact  produce,  accounting 
for  the  loss  by  grinding ; nothing  is  mixed  with  the  genuine  article  brought 
home. 

966.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  security  have  you  against  being  imposed  on? — 
We  have  the  refuse  sent  home.  In  grinding  100  lbs.  of  opium,  for  example, 
there  is  a loss  by  drying ; and  that  portion  which  will  not  go  under  the  stones 
of  the  mill  comes  home  to  us  ; so  that  we  get  the  actual  produce  of  the  genuine 
article  returned. 

967.  Would  you  always  calculate  in  that  way,  that  whenever  you  sent 
100 lbs.  of  opium,  there  would  be  12 lbs.  loss? — borne  opium  would  be  drier 
than  others,  and  there  would  be  a less  loss;  143  lbs.  of  Socotrine  aloes  pro- 
duced 122  lbs.,  leaving  a loss  of  21  lbs.  ; 100  lbs.  of  ipecacuanha  lost  6 lbs. 

968.  Mr.  Gregson.']  Is  that  refuse  so  sent  back  to  you  applicable  to  any  use.  ? 
— That  which  will  not  go  under  the  stones  at  one  grinding  would  be  sent  with 
the  root  the  next  time  to  be  ground  ; it  is  the  rough  part  of  the  root  which 
is  left,  at  the  end  of  the  sifting  process. 

qfnc).  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Do  you  think  the  duty  of  inspectors  should  be 
limited  to  the  inspection  of  drugs  in  bond,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  extend  their  inquiries  to  goods  after  they  come  into  the  hands 
of  dealers  in  this  country  ?—  I think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  if 
they  inspected  goods  generally ; but  in  order  to  ensure  our  getting  our  drugs 
genuine  from  abroad,  they  should  be  inspected  in  bond. 

970.  You  would  begin  at  the  beginning? — Yes. 

97 1 . And  follow  up  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers,  through 
the  successive  dealers  ? — If  the  cases  which  the  previous  witness  has  stated  are 
correct,  it  certainly  shows  that  there  is  great  necessity  for  it ; but  such  expe- 
rience is  foreign  to  my  own.  I should  imagine,  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman 
who  is  dead,  and  whose  book  has  been  produced,  his  practice  has  died  with  him. 

972.  Mr.  Gregson .]  Could  you  have  an  inspection  in  bond  which  would 
satisfy  you  as  to  the  quality  of  the  articles,  without  an  analysis  of  them  ? — Yes  ; 
all  the  packages  could  be  opened  in  bond,  and  they  should  be  examined  minutely, 
till  the  parties  on  the  Continent  become  accustomed  to  send  genuine  articles. 

973.  Viscount  Ebrhigton.]  You  think  they  should  be  liable  to  inspection  ? — 
Yes  ; the  fact  of  there  being  inspectors,  I think,  would  prevent  bad  articles 
being  sent. 

974.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  trade  in  general  would  have  any  objection 
to  an  authorised  inspector  examining  drugs  ? — 1 should  say  all  honest  persons 
would  not. 

973.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  honest  and  a loss  only  to  the  dis- 
honest?— All  honest  persons  would  be,  willing  to  expose  the  whole  of  them 
drugs,  in  my  opinion,  if  required. 

976.  And 
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976.  And  as  you  believe  the  majority  of  the  dealers  are  honest,  you  think 
the  measure  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trade  ? — I should  hope  it  would. 

977.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  It  has  been  stated  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
adulteration  practised  in  drugs  is  due  to  the  drug  grinders  ; that  statement  was 
made  by  a gentleman  of  considerable  pretensions.  I should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  that  assertion  is  accurate  within  your  practical  knowledge  ? — I have 
made  inquiries  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  drug  grinders  in  London,  who 
grind  for  the  majority  of  the  wholesale  druggists,  and  they  assure  me  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  One  house  stated  that  they  had  in  no  instance  since  they  had 
been  in  business,  for  many  years,  made  up  the  loss  of  four  per  cent,  which  was 
alluded  to. 

976.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  In  all  cases  the  wholesale  druggist  suffers  the  loss  which 
you  have  mentioned? — In  so  large  a body  1 am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  do, 
but  those  who  are  actuated  by  proper  principles  of  honour  and  honesty  would 
do  so.  I am  assured  by  the  drug  grinders  who  grind  for  many  houses  that  the 
old  system  has  been  exploded. 

979.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] It  was  further  stated  by  this  witness,  “ A person  having 
a drug  which  he  wishes  ground  forwards  a given  weight  of  it  to  the  drug 
grinder.  The  drug  is  generally  returned  to  him  of  the  same  weight,  or  nearly 
so,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  ordered  to  be  returned  weighing  so  much  more.” 
Has  any  such  instance  as  that  come  under  your  experience ; have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  a thing  in  the  drug  trade  ? — 1 may  name  an  instance.  I heard 
within  the  last  few  days  from  one  of  those  drug  grinders,  to  whom  I have 
referred ; he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  last  30  years,  he  has  had  something  like 
four  or  six  applications  to  grind  in  the  way  there  stated,  but  ho  has  refused  to 
do  so,  feeling  that  it  would  be  dishonest. 

980.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  drug  trade  ? — Between  30  and  40 
years. 

981.  And  you  have  never  heard  of  such  instructions  as  those  being  carried 
into  effect? — Certainly  not. 

982.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  practice? — I believe  it  may  have  been 
formerly  the  practice ; but  I am  assured  that  it  has  been  exploded  for  many 
years ; indeed,  not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  wholesale  houses,  but  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  supply  druggists  with  the  finest  articles  they  can. 

983.  The  general  practice  of  wholesale  druggists  is  to  send  their  drugs  to 
the  drug  grinder,  and  receive  exactly  the  same  weight  in  return,  after  making 
the  ordinary  allowance  for  evaporation  and  wastage  in  the  process  of  grinding  ? 
— I am  assured  by  those  drug  grinders  to  whom  I refer,  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  make  up  the  loss. 

984.  As  far  as  your  own  experience  goes  in  your  own  trade,  and  also  that  of 
respectable  wholesale  druggists  in  London,  the  practice  of  calling  upon  the 
drug  grinder  to  make  up  the  loss  does  not  exist?  — In  no  single  instance  does 
it  exist  in  our  own  establishment,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  others  are  as 
honest  as  ourselves ; there  is  of  course  great  room  for  adulteration  if  persons 
choose  to  be  dishonest. 

985.  Viscount Ebrmgton?\  You  do  not  yourself  utterly  disbelieve  the  existence 
of  such  a practice  at  the  present  time,  do  you  ; you  only  believe,  I understand, 
that  it  is  discontinued  by  the  majority  of  the  trade  ; the  more  respectable 
houses  in  the  trade  ? — Just  so.  I believe  it  may  be  done  by  persons  who  have 
no  care  for  their  character ; but  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  trade,  I am 
prepared  distinctly  to  state. 

986.  Mr.  Grey  son .]  Have  you  seen  many  drug  grinders  upon  this  point  ? — 
I have  spoken  to  some  of  the  principal  grinders  in  the  trade,  who  grind,  I may 
say,  for  all  the  houses  of  importance. 

987.  IIow  many  drug  grinders  are  there  in  London  ? — There  may  be  six  or 
eight,  perhaps ; but  there  are  two  or  three  houses  which  have  the  principal 
portion  of  the  trade.  I have  spoken  to  those  who  grind  for  the  greatest 
number  of  druggists  in  London. 

988.  Mr.  Sheridan^]  It  is  pretty  well  ascertained  now  what  the  amount  of  loss 
is  in  grinding  any  particular  drug,  is  it  not? — Yes;  some  may  imagine  that 
four  per  cent,  is  the  average  loss,  but  I have  proved  that  in  some  instances  we 
lose  six,  nine,  and  even  12  per  cent.  ; whatever  the  loss  is,  we  submit  to  the 
whole  of  it ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  is  the  practice  with  many  others  besides 
ourselves. 
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989.  Chairman.]  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  are  of  opinion  that 
adulteration  is  so  far  practised,  and  impure  drugs  are  so  far  imported,  that  it 
would  not  be  unadvisable  for  the  Government  to  interfere  by  means  of  inspec- 
tion with  regard  to  druggists’  shops,  and  in  regard  to  importation  by  an 
examination  of  the  drugs  in  bond  ? — I think  so.  1 believe  the  College  of 
Physicians  now  exercise  the  power  of  examining  druggists’  shops. 

990.  That  applies  only  within  the  city  of  London,  does  it  ? — I am  not  aware 
whether  it  is  confined  to  the  city  of  London. 

991.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  that  is  practised  r — I have  understood  that 
they  can  call  at  the  shop  of  a druggist  once  in  three  or  six  months,  but  I am 
not  quite  certain. 

992.  You  do  not  probably  know  anything  practically  of  the  effect  of  the 
examination  ? — I do  not.  I have  written  to  the  physician  who  gave  evidence 
here  on  the  last  occasion,  requesting  that  he  would  visit  us  at  our  establish- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  see  that  the  assertions  he  made  with  respect  to  the- 
custom  of  the  trade  generally  are  incorrect,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

993.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  wholesale  druggists  generally  keep  a book  which  contains  various 
recipes  for  the  manufacture  and  composition  of  spurious  articles,  particularly 
of  what  are  called  compound  powders  ; do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ? — 

I certainly  do  not  believe  they  make  such  articles  to  sell  as  genuine. 

994.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Bastick).]  With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  book,  of 
which  you  have  given  evidence,  1 understood  you,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say 
that  that  book  was  one  which  belonged  to  a person  who  is  now  dead  ? — It  did. 

995.  Did  you  intend  the  Committee  to  understand  that  a similar  book  to  the 
one  which  you  produced  is  in  use  by  the  trade  generally?  — A great  many 
wholesale  druggists  have  such  a book  ; I do  not. say  that  every  one  has,  but 
I believe  that  many  of  them  make  those  compounds  of  which  I speak. 

996.  Mr.  Moffatt  (to  Mr.  Baiss).']  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
book  among  wholesale  druggists  ? — The  book  we  take  is  the  Pharmacopoeia,  to 
which  we  strictly  adhere  in  making  our  preparations  ; of  which  our  laboratory 
book  will  be  an  evidence. 

997.  It  has  been  described  to  this  Committee  that  there  is  an  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  which  contains  those  recipes  by  which  you  can  compound 
various  spurious  drugs?  — I must  premise  by  saying  that  we  do  not  compound 
those  things ; we  sell  the  drugs  perfectly  genuine,  and  do  not  compound  the 
articles  mentioned. 

998.  If  gentian  is  to  be  sold,  you  do  not  sell  a gentian  which  is  a compound 
of  that  and  four  or  five  other  ingredients? — No.  We  sent  120 lbs.  of  the  root 
to  the  mill,  and  it  produced  107  lbs.  of  powder,  the  loss  being  13  lbs.  This 
only  is  what  we  sell  as  gentian  powder. 

999.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  an  article  under  the  name  of  gentian 
mixed  with  other  articles  to  make  up  that  which  you  supply  to  your  customers 
as  gentian  ? — We  sell  the  article  precisely  as  it  is  sent  from  the  mill. 

1000.  And  your  belief  is  that  that  is  the  practice  of  other  respectable 
druggists  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  is ; I cannot  for  a moment  imagine  that  a 
respectable  house  would  sell  a compound  article  as  the  true  powder. 

1001.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Suppose  they  are  asked  for  an  article  and  the  word 
“ compositus  ” is  used  ? — If  it  is  kept  as  a compound  powder,  they  might  sell 
such  a thing. 

1002.  Plave  you  in  your  own  establishment  two  kinds  of  gentian,  one  the 
compound  article,  and  the  other  the  pure  article  ? — If  a person  in  the  country 
wanted  compound  powder  of  gentian,  we  could  procure  it;  but  it  is  so  seldom 
called  for,  that  few  houses  would  keep  it,  in  quantity. 

1003.  Where  would  you  procure  it? — From  the  grinders,  I suppose. 

1004.  Not  from  the  wholesale  druggist? — The  wholesale  druggist  would  not 
make  it,  I should  imagine. 

1005.  There  is  such  an  article  sold  in  the  trade  as  “ gentian  compositus,” 
is  there  ? — If  so,  it  must  be  in  very  rare  instances,  as  I before  stated.  We 
imported  five  tons  of  gentian  last  year,  and  we  have  no  demand  for  an  article 
of  that  kind,  in  quantity. 

1006.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  are  not  aware  of  that  article  being  one  of  the 
current  articles  in  the  trade  ? — It  would  only  be  in  very  rare  instances.  There 
is  an  article  called  “ compound  liquorice  powder,”  which  persons  in  the- 
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country  require  for  veterinary  purposes,  but  they  would  not  use  that,  I appre- 
hend, where  the  true  liquorice  powder  was  required.  I believe  it  is  required 
for  rolling  up  their  physic  balls. 

1007.  Mr . Greg  son.']  Do  you  sometimes  supply  that  r— If  required  we 
can  get  it ; we  do  not  make  it. 

1008.  Chairman.']  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  practice  of  retail  druggists  to  ask 
for  powders  under  the  name  of  “ compound  powders  ” ? — It  would  be  only  for 
such  purposes  as  I have  named.  Compound  liquorice  powder,  and  compound 
aniseed  powder,  &c.,  are  asked  for,  but  no  respectable  house  would  sell  those 
compound  articles  as  genuine  powders. 

1009.  The  question  is  whether  there  are  members  of  the  trade,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  purchasers  of  the  more  com- 
pounded and  fraudulent  articles  ? —They  would  not  be  sold  as  the  genuine 
ground  article  ; they  would  only  be  sold  for  common  purposes,  such  as  I have 
stated,  being  inquired  for  in  agricultural  districts  for  cattle. 

1010.  Mr.  Moffutt .]  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  generally  sold  as  a fictitious 
thing  to  represent  the  real  article? — No.  Compound  powders  are  sold  to 
country  druggists  for  cattle  medicines.  They  may  be  used  as  a vehicle  to 
convey  small  quantities  of  strong  medicines  for  cattle,  as  water  is  used  by  a 
surgeon  in  mixtures  for  patients. 

1011.  Chairman. ] What  would  gentian  powder  be  used  for  unless  to  be  sold 
in  its  adulterated  condition  as  gentian  powder  ? — I cannot  suggest  any  use  for 
it  but  for  cattle,  and  I should  imagine  there  could  be  no  demand  for  the  article, 
scarcely. 

1012.  Viscount  Goderich. ] Do  you  believe  that  liquorice  powder  is  the  only 
article  of  that  description  which  is  sold  ? — I think  the  previous  witness  spoke 
of  compound  aniseed  powder  ; that  would  be  another  of  the  same  character. 

1013.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  that  any  articles  of  this  kind 
are  sold  in  the  trade  ? — As  I before  stated,  occasionally  country  druggists 
write  for  compound  liquorice  powder,  or  the  compound  aniseed  powder  which 
has  been  mentioned ; but  I do  not  apprehend  that  they  would  require  these 
powders  to  sell  as  true  powders ; if  they  do,  it  is  fraudulent. 

1014.  Do  you  believe  that  they  ever  ask  for  those  powders  at  all  ? — I believe 
they  do  occasionally  write  for  those  common  articles  from  the  country  for  the 
purpose  to  which  1 allude,  that  of  cattle  medicines.  In  the  ease  of  the  first 
article  on  my  list,  namely,  rhubarb,  nobody  would  write  for  compound  rhubarb 
powder  instead  of  genuine  ; there  is  no  such  thing  recognised. 

ioi.r).  Chairman.]  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing  as  compound  gentian  ? 
— Yes  ; but  I should  imagine  that  the  sale  is  so  extremely  small,  that  it  would 
be  little  in  comparison  with  the  true  powder. 

1016.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Would  compounds  of  gentian  be  used  as  horse 
medicines  ? — I do  not  know  what  other  purpose  they  could  be  used  for  except 
for  cattle,  and  even  for  that  it  should  not  be  used  further  than  as  before  stated, 
a vehicle  for  stronger  medicines. 

1017.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Have  you  ever  been  asked  for  it?  —I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  we  have  not,  among  the  many  thousands  of  orders  we  have  received 
from  the  country. 

101 8.  You  do  not  keep  it? — No;  we  do  not  make  any  of  those  things, 
I assure  you. 

1019.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Is  there  a class  of  druggists  called  brewers’  druggists? 
— I do  not  know  such,  but  I have  heard  the  term. 

1020.  Chairman.]  The  effect  of  your  evidence  apparently  is  to  show  that 
very  little  adulteration  goes  on  among  wholesale  druggists  ?—  Quite  so,  among 
those  who  are  respectable,  and  who  desire  to  act  with  integrity.  It  is  perfectly 
competent  for  any  man  to  be  dishonest,  especially  in  the  drug  trade. 

1021.  Do  you  think  the  trade  generally  to  be  very  honest,  or  do  you  believe 
there  are  persons  in  it  who  practise  adulteration  ? — I should  say  they  are 
honest,  generally  speaking.  Even  upon  the  low  ground  of  policy,  it  would  be 
opposed  to  their  interests  to  act  dishonestly  ; and  I do  not  imagine  that  among 
respectable  houses  in  the  city,  there  are  many,  if  any,  who  would,  for  the  sake 
of  extra  profit,  act  so  dishonestly. 

1022.  If  you  were  asked  whether  adulterated  drugs  were  sold  by  wholesale 
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druggists,  what  would  be  your  answer?— I should  say  that  they  are  not;  I 
cannot  say  that  among  such  a large  body  of  men  there  may  not  be  instances 
to  the  contrary,  but  I do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  general  practice 
of  the  trade. 

1023.  Do  you  believe  that  adulterated  drugs  are  sold  in  any  considerable 
quantity? — 1 have  no  doubt  that  among  the  large  quantities  of  drugs  which 
are  sold,  there  are  some  which  are  not  so  correctly  prepared  as  they  ought  to 
be  ; every  article  should  be  made  in  complete  accordance  with  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
That  is  the  book  which  we  ourselves  use,  and  I have  no  doubt  many  others  are 
equally  honest  with  ourselves. 

1024.  If  the  practice  of  the  trade  were  such  as  you  describe,  it  would  appear 
that  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  examine  those  druggists’  shops  would 
not  be  requisite? — It  has  been  stated  by  a previous  witness,  that  adulteration 
goes  on  all  through  the  trade  : after  we  send  articles  which  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  be  genuine  to  a retail  man,  if  he  chooses  to  adulterate  them  he  can  do  so  ; 
but  I should  say  not  one  in  a thousand  would  do  so ; of  course,  here  and  there, 
there  may  be  a man  who  will. 

1025.  Have  you  conducted  any  analysis  yourself? — I have  not  occasion  to  do 
so,  having  a person  in  our  establishment  to  test  articles  before  they  are  sold. 

1026.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  previous  witness  ? — 
Yes,  and  I was  most  astonished  to  hear  it.  One  of  the  articles  that  gentleman 
alluded  to  was  white  precipitate  ; the  adulteration  named  by  him  is  perfectly 
easy  of  detection : nothing  needs  to  be  done  but  to  heat  an  iron  and  place  a 
portion  of  this  article  upon  it ; if  genuine,  it  is  all  dissipated  by  the  heat ; if 
adulterated,  the  portion  which  is  chalk  remains. 

1027.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  facility  for  the  detec- 
tion of  a fraud,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  employ  it,  is  a sufficient  protec- 
tion against  that  fraud? — I should  think  so,  generally  speaking.  These  things 
are  easily  discovered  by  testing,  and  in  the  case  of  the  article  just  named,  by 
the  very  commonest  test,  that  of  applying  a heated  iron. 

1028.  There  are  various  simple  tests  for  distinguishing  coffee  adulterated 
with  chicory  from  pure  coffee  ; but  do  you  believe  the  existence  of  those  simple 
tests,  and  the  facility  of  applying  them,  is  a practical  protection  to  the  public 
against  being  largely  imposed  on  by  adulterated  coffee? — I cannot  say. 

io-'p.  Mr.  Moffatt..]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coffee  trade? — I am  not. 
In  every  trade,  if  persons  choose  to  act  dishonestly,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
them. 

1030.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  In  the  absence  of  legislative  measures,  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  their  doing  so  with  impunity,  and  even  with  success  ? — 
Yes. 

1031.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lindsey  Blyth  ? 
—Yes. 

1032.  He  gave  testimony  to  the  effect,  that  the  drugs  which  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  were  very  much  adulterated ; but  that  after  an  examination  was  known 
to  take  place,  the  articles  came  to  the  hospital  in  a much  purer  state  ? — That 
would  show  that  the  fact  of  their  being  examined  served  as  a check  ; but  that 
check  ought  not  to  have  been  required. 

1033.  It  proves  the  existence  of  the  adulteration  r — It  does. 

1034.  Mr.  MO'ffalt7\  Did  that  witness  say  whether  those  drugs  were  sent  from 
wholesale  or  retail  houses  ? — I am  not  aware. 

1035.  Viscount  Goderich. ] Does  your  evidence  refer  only  to  wholesale  drug- 
gists ? — Only  to  wholesale  druggists. 

1036.  When  you  speak  of  the  honesty  of  druggists  in  general,  and  of  their 
abstinence  from  selling  odulterated  articles,  do  you  refer  to  wholesale  druggists, 
or  wholesale  and  retail  both  ? — I allude  to  them  generally  as  a body. 

1037.  Chairman.']  I understand  that  you  yourself  have  not  conducted  any 
analysis  with  a view  to  detect  whether  these  articles  are  adulterated  or  not  ? — 
No.  I can  generally  tell,  from  my  long  experience  in  the  trade,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  articles  ; there  are,  of  course,  some  articles  which  require  to 
be  tested,  and  which  we  do  have  tested  by  a person  in  our  own  employ. 

1038.  What  articles  of  manufacture  do  you  purchase  ?— There  are  some  we 
do  not  make  ourselves,  and  which  of  necessity  we  are  obliged  to  buy,  but  we 
make  a point  of  testing  them. 

1039.  Do 
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1039.  Do  you  find  they  are  generally  correct  ? — Yes  ; we  have  a person  on 
our  establishment  to  test  the  articles  we  buy  as  they  come  in,  and  if  not  approved 
they  are  returned. 

1 040.  As  a rule,  you  would  scarcely  say  you  have  yourself  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  analysing  the  compounds  of  other  wholesale  druggists,  and  still  less  of. 
retail  dealers  ? — Personally,  I have  not. 
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Mr.  JVillimn  Emerson,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1041.  Chairman 7]  YOU  are  the  Manager  of  wThat  is  called  The  Peoples 
Flour  Mill,  I believe,  at  Leeds?— Yes. 

1042.  Flow  long  has  that  establishment  been  in  existence? — It  was  estab- 
lished in  July  1847. 

1043.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  reason  for  its  establish- 
ment ? — The  reason  why  the  society  was  established  was  in  consequence  of 
the  dearness  and  impurity  of  the  food. 

1044.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  flour  was  impure? — By  the 
general  bad  bread.  The  Yorkshire  people  buy  their  own  flour,  and  make  their 
own  bread.  They  have  their  own  ovens.  It  was  generally  concluded  by  the 
Yorkshire  people,  and  the  people  of  Leeds,  that  the  bread  was  dear  in  price  as 
well  as  bad  in  quality.  Between  the  price  of  corn  and  the  price  of  flour  there 
was  a great  difference.  The  calculation  of  cost  is  a halfpenny  per  shilling  per 
quarter,  and  the  price  generally  exceeded  that. 

1045.  Who  were  the  parties  making  that  complaint ; do  you  recollect  any 
parties  in  particular,  or  was  it  rather  a general  complaint  of  the  bad  quality  of 
the  bread  ? — Of  course  we  had  no  practical  proof,  but  the  general  impression 
w~as  that  all  kinds  of  materials  were  mixed  with  the  flour  at  that  time.  I 
remember  one  circumstance  of  a person  that  had  been  mixing  hall  plaster,  or 
Paris  white,  with  the  flour,  who  was  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  con- 
victed of  the  offence. 

104C.  The  impression  was  that  the  bread  was  not  good,  and  that  the  bread 
was  dear,  and  you  established  this  mill  for  the  purpose  of  making  purer  and 
cheaper  bread  for  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

1047.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  society  ? — Three  thousand  one 
hundred. 

1048.  Are  they  of  the  working  classes  generally? — Principally.  We  have 
all  sorts  of  people  connected  with  it  at  present ; bankers,  merchants,  and 
magistrates  ; men  of  every  standing,  but  principally  they  are  of  the  working 
classes. 

1049.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  business  which  you  are  doing  at  pre- 
sent?— From  70,000  l.  to  80,000  l.  per  annum. 

10.50.  What  quantity  does  that  represent,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  in  corn  or 
flour? — We  consume  about  400  quarters  of  corn  per  week. 

1051.  Do  you  ever  adulterate  your  flour  ? — Never  There  is  no  admixture 

of  anything  whatever.  It  is  what  we  designate  pure  flour,  is  made  from  pure 
wheat ; and  our  oatmeal  is  made  from  pure  shellings  from  oats,  and  so  on  in 
other  articles. 

1052.  Do  you  put  any  potato  starch  into  your  flour? — We  never  put  any- 
thing of  any  description  ; it  is  all  pure,  genuine  flour,  and  has  been  from  the 
commencement. 
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1053.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Is  the  bread  made  from  your  flour  as  white  as  the 
bread  which  is  generally  sold  by  bakers  ? — It  is  not  so  white. 

1054.  Chairman .]  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  your  sales  of  selling  bread 
which  was  held  by  the  public  to  be  pure  bread  ? — It  has  caused  a great  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  consumers ; our  members  complained  that  we 
could  not  produce  it  at  the  price  that  other  people  did. 

1055.  Then  one  of  the  results  which  you  had  in  view  has  not  been  accom- 
plished, as  I understand.  You  thought  you  could  produce  bread  at  a cheaper 
price,  but  you  find  it  rather  dearer  than  that  which  is  paid  to  ordinary  sellers  ? — 
Notwithstanding  that,  taking  the  present  price  of  flour  and  corn,  we  have  sold 
at  2 d.  per  stone  less  than  it  was  sold  at  before  the  establishment  of  our  mill. 

1056.  Are  you  now  below  the  dealers  in  price  ? — No,  about  the  same  price. 

1057.  Viscount  Goderich .]  But  of  course  all  who  sell  adulterated  flour  sell 
at  a lower  price  ? — The  lower  qualities  are  sold  at  a much  lower  price  ; it  varies 
from  4 d.  to  6d.  a stone. 

1058.  Chairman.]  That  is  inferior  flour,  is  it  not? — Yes;  we  make  but  one 
kind ; we  make  it  from  the  best  of  wheat. 

1059.  What  do  you  do  with  your  seconds? — We  do  not  make  any  seconds. 
You  must  understand  that  the  flour  is  made  all  at  one  time ; if  you  manufac- 
ture two  kinds  of  flour  it  is  made  at  two  different  processes.  We  take  about 
four  pounds  or  five  pounds  of  bread  meal  out  of  the  flour,  which  is  generally 
termed  by  millers  “ the  greys,”  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  better. 

1 060.  Are  there  any  other  modes  of  mixing  flour,  or  any  mixings  with  flour, 
which  may  be  considered  as  adulterations  ? — There  are  many  ways  which  are 
not  considered  to  come  within  the  pale  of  any  penalty. 

1061.  Should  you  consider  them  adulterations  yourself  ? — Yes  ; wre  are  not 
allowed  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ; in  fact,  we  have  no  interest  in  doing  it, 
because  we  consume  it  ourselves. 

1062.  What  are  those  adulterations  to  which  you  refer?  — Barley,  for 
instance  ; barley  is  about  40  s.  a quarter,  and  wheat  perhaps  70  s. ; one  quarter 
of  barley  to  three  quarters  of  wheat  will  make  a good  flour ; that  lessens  the 
price  considerably,  perhaps  3d.  or  4 d.  per  stone. 

1063.  Is  that  a common  adulteration? — Very  common.  There  is  also 
Egyptian  wheat,  which  is  a very  inferior  quality  of  wheat,  having  been  washed 
and  dried ; it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  nutrition  in  it ; it  tastes  quite 
mildewy  ; we  designate  it  chewing  sticks.  This  Egyptian  wheat  is  about  20  s. 
per  quarter  less  than  our  corn,  and  it  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  flour  very 
much ; still  it  is  deceptive,  it  looks  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  being  quite  white. 

1 064.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  flour  which  is  so  mixed  is  sold 
at  a lower  rate  than  that  which  is  pure? — Most  undoubtedly. 

1 065.  At  a very  much  lower  rate  ? — Yes  ; and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

1066.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  After  the  flour  is  sifted  and  prepared  for  making- 
bread,  what  becomes  of  what  is  called,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  sharps, 
which  is  the  inferior  flour  ? — The  sharps  are  used  for  pigs  ; the  proportions  run 
thus  : a quarter  of  wheat  will  produce  about  25  £ stones  of  flour,  about  4 lbs. 
to  5 lbs.  of  bread  meal,  2 i stones  of  fine  sharps,  and  about  five  stones  of  what 
we  call  bran  or  coarse  sharps. 

1067.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  the  sharps  sold  in  the  town?— Yes,  for  pigs..  I 
intended  to  have  brought  some  samples  to  showr  that  the  fine  sharps  are  mixed 
with  oatmeal,  which  tends  to  lessen  the  price  of  oatmeal.  You  cannot  detect 
it  with  your  eyes  ; you  cannot  discover  but  what  it  is  oatmeal.  One  quarter 
of  fine  sharps  mixed  with  oatmeal  will  lessen  the  price  2 d.  or  3 d.  per  stone. 

1068.  How  many  families  does  your  society  supply  with  pure  flour  .J — We 
compute  about  4,000. 

1 069.  In  Leeds  ? — Yes,  and  the  neighbourhood. 

1070.  Viscount  Goderich.]  How  many  individuals  does  that  represent: — 
About  20,000. 

1071.  Chairman.]  You  have  already  stated  that  the  society  does  not  consist 
entirely  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  you  have  some  other  persons  associated 
with  you  ? — We  have  some  of  the  middle  class  associated  with  us. 

1072.  Under  what  law  is  your  society  established  ? — We  are  registered  under 
what  is  termed  Slaney’s  Act,  the  Provident  Societies  Act.  We  were  formerly 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  but  we  could  not  work  under  that 

Act. 
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Act.  That  Act  provided  that  we  should  sell  to  members  only,  and  inasmuch 
as  our  members  were  principally  of  the  working  classes,  we  had  no  means  of 
getting  rid  of  our  offal,  therefore  we  were  compelled  to  enrol  under  the  law  for 
industrial  societies. 

1073.  Are  there  any  other  societies  of  a like  nature  in  lorkshire?  -There 
are  many  others ; one  at  Hull,  one  at  Barnsley,  one  at  Bradford,  Thirsk, 
Birstal,  one  at  Keighley,  one  at  Halifax,  a very  extensive  one  at  Rochdale,  and 

many  others.  . . T . .. 

1074.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  When  were  those  societies  established  I believe  we 

were  all  established  nearly  together,  except  some  small  societies  which  liav  e been 
established  since,  and  the  one  at  Hull,  which  has  been  in  existence  many  years. 

1075.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  is  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
3rou  act  ? — 1852. 

1076.  Have  vou  only  been  established  since  1852  ? — We  were  established 

in  1847-  ^ 

1077.  Then  you  were  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act: — res. 

1078.  You  do  not  limit  the  number  of  your  customers  to  your  shareholders  ? 
— Not  at  all ; it  is  quite  open. 

1079.  Then  this  is  a trading  company  like  any  other  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a trading 
company  so  far  as  the  profits  and  losses  are  concerned. 

1080.  In  point  of  fact,  you  get  as  much  business  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

1081.  Do  you  render  a regular  profit-and-loss  account  to  the  shareholders  ? 
—Yes. 

J0S2.  Is  this  society  answering? — Yes. 

1083.  What  is  the  security  that  your  flour  is  pure;  what  checks  have  you 
that  what  you  profess  to  sell  is  perfectly  pure  ? — It  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
adulterated. 

1084.  What  are  the  checks  which  you  provide  to  insure  the  purity  of  your 
flour  0 — We  buy  the  best  of  wheats ; in  the  next  place,  we  have  a Board  of 
Directors  to  see  that  there  is  no  admixture.  I represent  that  Board  of  Directors 
to  see  that  there  is  no  admixture  in  the  mill,  or  in  any  of  the  shops  where  it  is 
sold ; it  is  sold  through  our  own  agents  ; we  do  not  allow  any  to  be  sold  by 
the  public,  nor  do  we  allow  our  own  agents  to  sell  any  flour  belonging  to 
the  public,  consequently  it  is  confined  entirely  amongst  ourselves  ; we  not  only 
produce  the  flour,  but  we  distribute  and  consume  it, 

1085.  That  is  like  everybody  else.  Of  course  all  millers  have  their  own 
agents  to  distribute;  what  particular  checks  have  you  to  secure  your  agents 
being  honest  ? — I do  not  see  any  moral  possibility  of  their  being  dishonest, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  material  to  mix  with  our  flour  ; they  could  not  mix 
any  other  material  with  it,  without  being  found  out. 

1086.  What  is  the  security  for  the  honesty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  itself? 
— The  Board  have  no  interest  in  mixing  ; the  Board  make  their  own  flour 
for  their  own  and  their  families’  use,  and  they  would  never  mix  deleterious 
substances  with  the  flour,  for  their  own  stomachs’  sake. 

1087.  It  is  a trading  company,  deriving  profit  from  its  business.  We  only 
want  to  know  in  what  way  this  company  is  distinguished  from  other  companies 
who  have  an  interest  in  selling  good  articles,  but  who  still  sell  inferior  articles. 
You  set  up  as  being  superior  to  your  neighbours ; what  security  have  you  that 
you  are  better  than  other  people.  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  company 
is  realising  all  it  professes,  but  I want  to  know  what  security  you  have  that 
you  are  offering  to  the  public  pure  flour  ? — I do  not  see  any  possibility  of  its 
being  otherwise.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  no  interest  in  mixing  ; they  will 
have  it  pure  for  their  own  sake.  The  wdiole  of  the  agents  and  servants  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  any  one  attempting  such  a 
thing  would  be  dismissed  from  his  situation  in  one  moment. 

1088.  If  you  were  to  do  that  which  you  almost  charge  other  tradesmen 
with  doing,  your  profits  would  be  larger,  would  not  they? — Most  undoubtedly. 
We  could  manufacture  flour  at  4 d.  per  stone  less ; we  never  mix  except  for 
experiment.  I made  a mixture  to  bring  before  our  general  meeting  at  the  last 
half  year,  of  one-fourth  barley,  to  show  what  could  be  done ; that  bread  was 
made  at  4 | d.  per  stone  less  than  the  price  I have  stated.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  the  members  at  the  meeting,  who  did  not  know  what  it  was  made  of,  to  be 
very  good  bread ; they  said  they  did  not  wish  to  have  any  better. 

1089.  Do  you  invite  people  to  examine  your  flour? — The  directors  have 
appointed  two  inspectors,  who  inspect  weekly. 
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1090.  Still  the  inspectors  are  persons  doing  your  business? — They  have  no 
interest  except  doing  justice  to  the  whole  of  the  members. 

1091.  Mr.  I Vise.]  As  I understand  your  evidence,  your  company  was  esta- 
blished as  an  act  of  self-protection  ? — Yes. 

1092.  Therefore  you  are  especially  interested  in  taking  care  that  you  have  a 
pure  and  good  article  ? — We  have  a pure  article. 

1093.  Has  not  this  society  originated  from  the  great  amount  of  adulteration 
which  was  discovered  at  Leeds  ? — That  was  the  origination  of  it. 

1 094.  Have  not  you  had  a public  meeting  upon  this  subject,  and  appointed  two 
public  prosecutors  ? — The  appointment  of  agents  was  not  at  a public  meeting. 

1093.  Were  not  two  persons  appointed  to  look  after  all  articles  of  food,  par- 
ticularly flour  ? — Yes. 

1096.  Air.  Villiers .]  Do  you  undersell  the  regular  trader — No. 

1007.  Mr.  IVise.]  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  in  Leeds  under  the  6th 
& Jth  of  William  the  4tli,  which  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  punishing  millers 
for  having  adulterated  flour  on  their  premises  ? —I  believe  there  has  been  only 
one  case  in  Leeds  ; I have  not  the  date  of  it.  A person  was  convicted  of  put- 
ting hall  plaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  into  flour. 

1098.  What  was  done  in  that  case  ? — I am  sure  I do  not  know  whether  he 
was  imprisoned  for  one  or  two  years. 

1099.  Was  not  he  fined  ? — He  was  fined,  but  he  had  nothing  to  pay  it  with. 

1 1 uo.  Mr.  Pecicocke.]  I presume  the  inspectors  of  whom  you  have  spoken 

are  shareholders  ? — Yes. 

1101.  And  they  participate  in  the  profits  like  the  other  shareholders? — Yes. 

1 102.  You  say  that  the  adulteration  of  flour  has  been  going  on  at  Leeds  for 
a long  time,  but  you  have  only  known  of  one  prosecution  ? — There  has  only 
been  one  in  Leeds,  but  we  have  had  a great  many  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

1 103.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  procuring  convictions  ? — Not  at  all.  I am 
in  possession  of  some  facts.  There  have  been  two  convictions  at  Keighley  ; 
that  is  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood ; and  there  have  been  two  at  Wakefield, 
and  some  in  Pontefract;  those  are  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds.  I believe  that  a sample  has  been  sent  up  to  London  for  Professor 
Taylor  to  analyse,  respecting  the  Leeds  millers. 

1 1 04.  Did  you  say  that  you  mixed  barley  with  your  corn  ? — No  ; I merely 
did  so  as  an  experiment. 

1 105.  You  did  not  sell  any  of  that  flour? — Never  a pound. 

1 1 06.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  your  own 
members  were  about  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  your  customers? — Yes. 

1 107.  Consequently  if  you  were  to  adulterate  your  flour  in  order  to  increase 
the  profits  of  those  members,  you  would  be  directly  cheating  them  in  one  way 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  into  their  pockets  in  another? — Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

1 108.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  are  the  duties  of  the  directors  of  your  society  ? 
The  duties  of  the  directors  are,  as  a deliberative  body,  to  order  and  direct  the 
working  of  the  mill. 

1 1 09.  Did  not  you  say  that  the  directors  undertook  to  ascertain  whether  the 
articles  were  pure  ? — I said  that  the  directors  deputed  two  of  their  own  body  to 
visit  the  mill  weekly  to  see  if  everything  was  right. 

1110.  Do  the  directors  receive  any  salary  ? — Not  a farthing. 

1111.  Viscount  Goderich.]  They  only  receive  their  own  proportion  of  the 
profits? — Not  any  more  than  their  own  proportion  of  the  profits.  No  member 
can  hold  more  than  one  share  ; a share  was  a guinea  originally. 

m2.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  How  much  of  the  directors’  time  is  occupied? — They 
meet  once  a month,  sometimes  oftener.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  divided  into 
three  committees,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Mill  Committee,  and  the  Stock 
Committee. 

1113.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I think  your  society  is  not  exclusively  composed  of  the 
working  classes  ? — Not  altogether. 

1 1 14.  Can  you  tell  the  proportion  of  any  other  class  in  the  society  ? — I cannot. 
I should  say  we  have  men  of  every  trade  in  Leeds  connected  with  the  mill. 

1115.  Can  no  one  hold  more  than  one  share  ? — No,  except  by  accumulation 
of  profits. 

111b.  And  that  he  purchased  for  a guinea.  What  does  he  get  for  his  money  ? 

— Five 
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— Five  per  cent,  interest  and  a bonus  according  to  the  profits  made.  All  our 
agents  are  our  own,  and  if  I go  to  fetch  a stone  of  flour  the  agent  gives  me  a 
tin  ticket,  representing  one  stone.  At  the  end  of  the  half  year  the  whole  of 
those  tin  tickets  are  brought  in  and  entered  in  a column ; at  the  end  of  the 
half  year  a balance-sheet  is  made  out.  There  are  20  stones  to  the  bag,  and 
every  person  who  has  had  one  bag  gets  Is.,  besides  the  5 per  cent.,  if  the  busi- 
ness makes  it.  Many  consume  five  bags,  and  he  gets  5 s.  for  the  five  hags. 

1117.  What  proportion  of  persons  are  customers  who  are  not  shareholders  ? 
— We  think  about  one- third  is  consumed  by  the  public  in  proportion  to  what 
is  consumed  by  the  shareholders,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  by  our  returns. 

1118.  Is  that  business  with  the  public  an  increasing  business  ? — We  have 
not  been  able  to  increase  the  business  the  last  three  years,  because  we  were 
doing  as  much  as  wre  could  with  the  stones  we  had.  We  had  got  to  full 
employment  three  years  ago,  and  we  are  only  now  putting  down  more  stones. 

1119.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  How  many  pairs  of  stones  have  you  novvatwork? — 
We  run  10  pair  of  French  stones  night  and  day. 

1 1 20.  Mr.  Peacoci \-e.\  Do  you  find  your  flour  preferred  by  the  public  ? — We 
i think  that  the  sales,  amounting  to  one-third,  is  a satisfactory  proof  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  public. 

1121.  Therefore  you  mean  to  say  that  your  business  is  only  limited  by  the 
amount  of  capital? — By  the  want  of  productive  power. 

1122.  Viscount  Goderich.']  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  amount  of 
business  you  have  done  since  you  commenced  operations  ? — Yes  ; I can  also 
give  the  Committee  one  of  our  last  balance-sheets  ( handing  in  the  same).  The 
amount  of  business  done  since  we  commenced  has  been  331,668  /. 

1 1 23.  What  was  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed  with  which  you  started  ? 

- — The  whole  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  paid  by  the  society  amounts  to 
4,398  /.  altogether. 

I 124.  How  much  have  you  paid  to  members  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  ? — We 
have  returned  to  the  members  5,289  l. 

I I 25.  Mr.  Viliiers.]  The  society  has  been  profitable,  as  I understand,  hitherto? 
— Yes  ; the  shareholders  have  got  their  money  back  and  891  l.  over,  whereby 
it  is  evident  that  the  society  sells  at  a profit. 

1 1 26.  If  there  wras  a loss  upon  whom  would  it  fall  ? — Upon  the  whole  of  the 
shareholders. 

1127-  Is  it  any  part  of  the  business  of  this  society  to  inspect  the  bread  or 
flour  of  other  tradesmen  ? — I believe  that  the  members  inspect  other  people’s 
flour  by  purchasing  it  every  week,  perhaps  every  day.  They  frequently  bring 
us  samples  of  other  people’s  bread,  to  show  at  what  price  it  can  be  bought. 

1128.  Has  any  analysis  of  the  bread  been  made  to  discover  the  particular 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  mixed? — There  is  an  analysis  given  here  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dresser  to  the  editor  of  the  “ Leeds  Mercury.” 

1 1 29.  Was  this  promoted  by  the  society  ? — No. 

1 130.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  business  to  try  to  check  fraud,  or  check  the 
adulteration  amongst  bakers  or  millers  ? — We  have  no  system  of  checking  it, 
except  by  calling  public  meetings  in  all  the  various  localities,  and  explaining 
what  the  flour  can  be  manufactured  at. 

1131.  It  is  not  a part  of  the  business  of  your  society  to  detect  adulteration  ? 
—No. 

1132.  You  do  not  desire  your  inspectors  to  purchase  flour  from  other 
quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration  ? — No.  Perhaps  I may  he 
permitted  to  read  a short  letter  which  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
“ Leeds  Mercury.”  “October  13th,  1855.  Alum  in  bread.  To  the  editor  of 
the  ‘ Leeds  Mercury.’  Gentlemen, — 1 beg  to  hand  you  the  following  analysis 
of  bread  purchased  from  five  of  the  principal  bakers  in  the  town.  No.  1, 
4 lbs.  of  alum  for  20  stone  of  flour ; No.  2,  3 £ lbs.  of  alum  for  20  stone  of 
flour ; No.  3,  3 lbs.  of  alum  for  20  stone  of  flour ; No.  4,  2 ? lbs.  of  alum  for 
20  stone  of  flour ; No.  5,  2 lbs.  of  alum  for  20  stone  of  flour.  The  alum  is 
introduced  in  order  to  give  inferior  qualities  of  flour  the  appearance  of  superior 
qualities,  and  when  taken  by  the  consumer  in  these  large  quantities  must 
have  a very  injurious  effect  on  the  system.  Yours  respectfully,  C.  L.  Dresser .” 

1 133.  Is  Mr.  Dresser  a chemist,  residing  in  Leeds? — I believe,  by  business, 
he  is  an  engineer  ; he  is  a noted  man  in  Leeds  ; he  appears  to  be  a professional 
chemist. 
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1 134.  Under  the  Provident  Soeieties  Act  is  the  liability  of  the  shareholders 
limited  ? — No. 

1135.  Therefore  the  shareholders  might  be  considered  partners  according  to 
law  ? — Yes. 


1136.  So  that  if  a wealthy  man  had  taken  a share  he  might  be  liable  for  the 
whole  loss  ? — Yes. 

1137.  Do  the  shareholders  know  that  ? — Yes. 

1138.  Chairman .]  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  adulteration? — 
I think  that  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  corn,  as  well  as  flour,  would 
prevent  it  in  a great  measure. 

1139.  Mr.  Vitliers.]  Do  you  mean  a public  officer? — A public  inspector. 

1140.  Chairman.]  In  what  way  should  he  perform  his  duties  ?— He  would 
have  to  watch  all  that  came  to  the  market,  visit  the  mills,  and  see  what  they 
were  mixing  with. 

1141.  Mr.  Villiers .]  He  would  have  enough  to  do,  would  not  he  ? — He  might 
do  it  very  easily  if  he  was  an  active  man. 

1142.  For  the  town  of  Leeds  you  must  have  several  inspectors  ? — One  would 
be  sufficient,  and  he  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  spare. 

1 143.  It  would  be  known  that  he  was  available  for  the  purpose,  and  perhaps 
that  would  prevent  a good  deal  of  adulteration  ? — I believe  the  respectable 
millers  would  not  care  how  soon  there  was  an  inspector.  They  are  compelled 
to  mix  to  make  it  as  cheap  as  other  people  ; and  it  is  not  their  wish  or  desire 
to  do  so. 

1144.  You  do  not  know  that  your  company  has  checked  any  adulteration, 
except  in  the  manufactory  with  which  you  are  concerned  ? — Only  by  exposing 
others. 

1 145.  You  do  not  think  there  is  at  present  any  sufficient  check  to  adultera- 
tion ? — No. 

1146.  Mr.  Peacocked]  At  whose  instigation  have  the  prosecutions  to  which 
you  have  referred  been  undertaken  ? — l do  not  know  at  whose  instigation ; I 
believe  it  has  been  that  of  the  public  authorities. 

1147.  Not  of  private  individuals? — No. 

1 14S.  I think  you  said  that  your  capital  was  about  3,000  shares  of  1 l.  each? 
— Yes,  originally. 

1149.  What  are  the  shares  worth  now? — The  shares  are  worth  2 1.  10 s. 
each. 

1150.  I see  by  your  balance-sheet  that  the  net  profits  are  800  l.  a year,  so 
that  that  is  rather  better  than  26  per  cent.  ?— It  would  be  a very  small  per- 
centage, if  you  look  at  the  amount  of  business  done  ; it  is  a very  large  net 
per-centage  on  the  amount  of  original  capital.  We  were  worth  from  7>000  /. 
to  8,000  l.  last  year. 

1151.  Mr.  JVise.]  Had  you  any  difficulties  to  contend  with  on  the  first 
establishment  of  this  society? — Yes,  many. 

1152.  Was  there  any  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  in- 
habitants ? — The  millers  generally  were  opposed  to  it. 

1 153.  Since  it  has  been  established  has  it  got  into  favour  i Very  much  so  ; 
the  millers  themselves  do  not  feel  so  much  opposed  to  it  as  they  did  originally. 

\ 1 54.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  this  mill  has  tended  in  any  degree 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  bread? — It  has  improved  the  quality  of  the 
flour,  and  also  lowered  the  price. 

1155.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Has  it  interfered  with  the  business  of  other  men  : 
Not  at  all,  except  in  competition. 

1156.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Like  all  other  competitions,  it  has  affected  existing  in- 
terests ? — Of  course  every  new  beginning  must  affect  the  original  stock. 

1 157.  \\  hat  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  mill ; was  it  a general  sense  of 
the  evil  of  adulteration,  and  the  perception  of  its  consequences,  or  was  it  a 
single  individual  that  originated  the  society  ? — It  was  a simultaneous  origination, 
as  it  were,  both  in  the  town  and  the  country. 

1158.  The  way  in  which  flour  was  adulterated  was  felt  to  be  a great  evil  t 
Yes ; there  were  many  meetings  upon  the  subject ; the  fact  proves  itself,  by 
their  having  entered,  within  a few  months  of  its  origination,  2,600  members. 

1159.  It  was  not  started  by  one  individual ; there  was  a general  sense  of  the 
evil  existing  at  the  time  it  was  started  ? — Yes. 

1160.  Mr.  Wise.]  Have  the  consumers  of  your  bread  experienced  any 

improvement 
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improvement  in  their  health,  or  have  they  discovered  that  the  bread  is  more  Mr.  IV.  Emerson. 

wholesome  in  any  way  ? — We  do  not  know  that  they  are  never  affected  bv  it  or 

disorganised.  At  the  time  I was  speaking  of,  respecting  the  hall  plaster  7 March  1856. 
being  put  in,  there  was  an  old  lady  that  had  not  a passage  for  eleven  days. 

1 1 6 1 . With  reference  to  those  frauds  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  do  not 
the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  as  represented  by  you,  think  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  organising  some  public  means  for  preventing  this  sort  of  thing  r — 

I believe  so. 

1162.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  public  officer  who  should 
inspect  articles  of  food  ? — Yes. 

1103.  In  your  opinion,  such  an  appointment  would  be  extremely  well 
received  by  the  public? — Yes,  it  would.  I have  a report  of  a meeting  which 
was  held  at  Leeds,  at  which  the  mayor  presided. 

1164.  Were  there  any  resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting? — I do  not  see 
any  except  appointing  parties  to  keep  a strict  look-out.  It  appears  that  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  T.  George,  the  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Mr.  Eddison,  Mr.  Henry  England,  Mr.  Armstead,  Air.  Holmes,  Air. 

Ward,  Mr.  Ludolf,  Air.  Lloyd  Jones,  and  others.  The  mayor  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  said  that  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  some  means  should 
be  adopted  to  put  a stop  to  such  adulterations. 

1 1 65.  Is  there  not  a general  feeling  in  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  many  other  towns 
of  Yorkshire,  that  flour  is  largely  adulterated,  and  that  some  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  put  a stop  to  such  a system  ( — Yes.  I can  give  a few  cases  in  which 
millers  have  been  convicted.  On  the  6th  of  Alarch  1855,  at  Keighley,  John 
Blakey  was  fined,  for  having  adulterated  his  flour  with  alum,  20  l.  and  costs,  or 
one  month  to  hard  labour ; Rushworth  brothers,  of  Ingrove,  near  Keighley, 
were  called  to  answer  for  a similar  offence,  and  were  convicted  and  fined  the 
same  amount.  On  the  3d  of  December  1855,  Mr.  East,  of  Nottingham  (that  is 
not  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood)  pleaded  guilty  to  having  mixed  his  flour 
with  terra  alba ; that  is  a kind  of  white  earth ; and  he  was  convicted  and  the 
flour  was  condemned.  On  the  12th  of  February  1856,  Abraham  Ginn,  of 
Wakefield,  was  fined  5 l.  for  having  adulterated  flour,  and  a seizure  was  made 
of  84  bags  of  flour,  which  was  condemned  as  being  unfit  for  food,  having  been 
mixed  with  alum. 

1166.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Bradford  case,  in  which  some  wheat  was 
steeped  in  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  then  dried? — I have  no  report  of  it  ; 

I have  heard  it  rumoured.  On  the  16tli  of  February  1856,  George  Morritt,  of 
Pontefract,  was  convicted,  having  pleaded  guilty,  and  fined  15/.  for  having  alum 
in  his  flour. 

1167.  How  many  years  have  the  other  mills  been  established ? — I believe 
the  Hull  mill  has  been  established  half  a century. 

1 168.  Air.  Peacocked]  Under  the  present  law  convictions  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  ; why  do  you  wish  for  any  more  stringent  enactment  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? —Because  it  appears  to  be  anybody’s  business  and  nobody’s.  If  there 
was  a person  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  we  had  pure  flour  it 
would  be  his  duty  and  business. 

i 1 6g.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  public  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
itself? — I do  not  think  they  are  ; I think  we  have  practical  proof  that  they 
have  not  done  so. 

1170.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  system  of  Government  interference  and 
protection  is  likely  to  make  men  take  less  care  of  themselves  ? — I should  think 
not. 

1171.  Mr.  Wise.]  Would  it  not  be  a very  serious  loss  to  a poor  man  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  in  getting  summonses  and  conducting  a prosecution  ? 

— It  would  bring  him  into  an  awkward  position  amongst  the  shopocracy  and 
mill  interest ; it  would  be  very  much  better  to  be  done  by  some  person  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

1172.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Putting  flour  out  of  the  question,  is  there  a strong 
feeling  amongst  the  working  classes  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration? — Very 
strong,  and  that  is  proved  by  the  co-operation  amongst  them. 

1173.  Mr.  Villi ers.~\  Who  would  be  liable  in  your  society  if  any  adulteration 
were  discovered  in  the  flour  which  you  sold  ? — The  whole  society. 
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1174.  In  any  proceeding  before  the  magistates  who  would  be  the  responsible 
party  ? — Very  likely  myself,  as  manager. 

1 175.  Do  the  society  hold  one  person  directly  responsible  if  there  should  be 
fraud  ? — They  do  this  : the  Board  of  Directors  are  the  executive  ; I represent 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and,  of  course,  should  be  quite  liable  to  anything  and 
everything  connected  with  doing  anything  wrong. 

1176.  In  any  of  the  proceedings  to  which  you  have  referred,  do  you  know 
whether  the  magistrates  distinguished  between  the  ingredients  discovered ; 
some  might  be  innocent,  though  only  used  for  the  particular  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  price  ? — I believe  the  magistrates  have  never  convicted  in  any  one 
instance  for  mixing,  except  there  has  been  an  injurious  material,  either  alum  or 
hall  plaster,  or  terra  alba,  which  is  quite  injurious  to  health  ; they  have  never 
fined  in  one  single  instance  for  mixing  barley. 

1177.  Have  you  known  any  case  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  mixing 
barley  with  wheat  ? — There  has  been  no  case  proved. 

1 1 78.  The  magistrates  have  never  inflicted  a penalty  in  such  a case  ? — Never, 
except  for  mixing  alum,  or  some  deleterious  ingredient. 

1179.  Under  what  Act  do  you  proceed  against  any  person  for  adulteration 
in  Leeds  ? — The  92d  section  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

1 1 80.  That  is  the  power  upon  which  the  municipal  authorities  proceed  ? — 
Yes  ; and  at  Wakefield  it  is  something  similar. 

1181.  You  do  not  know  the  Act  in  force,  do  you  ?— I believe  it  is  a private 
section  that  they  have  in  the  Municipal  Act. 

1182.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  distinction  made  in  the  Act  itself 
between  articles  which  are  deleterious  and  those  which  are  not  so? — When 
Mr.  Ginn  was  charged  he  was  charged  under  the  6 & 7 Will.  4,  c.  9,  s.  12. 

I 1 83.  Mr.  IP  /'«'.]  Do  you  think  if  a miller  were  to  state  that  he  put  peas 
and  beans  into  his  flour  that  the  people  would  buy  it  ? — They  would  not. 

1 1 84.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  artisans  and  opera- 

tives are  restrained  from  prosecuting,  especially  from  the  fear  of  persecution 
by  what  you  call  the  “ shopocracy  ? — I believe  the  working  classes  would  not 
attempt  it ; they  would  not  like  to  be  brought  into  disrepute  ; they  would  come 
into  contact  with  the  public.  i : - . 

1185.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  And  why  ? — Very  likely  the  working  man’s  master’s 
brother  or  cousin  might  be  connected  with  the  shop,  anil  it  might  have  the 
tendency  of  sacrificing  his  means  of  subsistence. 

1 1 86.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  applies  generally  to  the  artisans  of 
Leeds,  and  the  towns  in  the  West  Riding?— I have  never  known  a case 
attempted  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates  by  a working  man. 

1187.  Your  belief  is,  that  that  arises  from  the  fear  of  losing  his  employ- 
ment ? — I look  at  it  in  that  light ; it  appears  to  me  that  he  would  bring  himself 
into  a very  awkward  position. 

I I 88.  Your  impression  is  that  the  master  manufacturers  encourage  these 
adulterations  ? — No,  I did  not  say  so. 

1 189.  Did  not  you  say  that  the  artisan  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  being 
discharged  from  exposing  these  alleged  frauds  ? — If  you  had  been,  as  I have 
been,  connected  with  the  working  classes,  I am  sure  you  would  see  the  awkward 
position  a working  man  would  be  in  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  bring  a miller  or 
one  of  the  shopocracy  before  the  magistrates ; he  would  be  pointed  at  as 
meddling  with  matters  far  above  his  position. 

1 190.  By  the  “ shopocracy”  do  you  mean  the  shopkeepers  ?— Yes. 

1191.  Mr.  Peacocke.']  What  you  mean  is,  that  the  shopkeepers  stand  by  one 
another  ? — Of  course  they  will  endeavour  to  assist  each  other : what  I mean  is, 
that  a working  man  would  not  like  to  be  brought  into  such  a position  as  to  take 
a prominent  part  in  such  a proceeding. 

1192.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a shopkeeper  would  sympathise  with  a 
brother  shopkeeper  who  was  convicted  of  adulteration  ? — Of  course.  I will 
give  you  an  instance : I was  at  Wakefield  a week  since,  and  I was  speaking 
to  a factor  who  had  been  a seller  to  the  man  who  was  convicted  ; he  said,  “ I 
have  just  had  one  of  the  largest  millers  here,  and  I told  him  about  Mr. 
Ginn  having  been  fined  for  having  adulterated  his  flour ; and  he  said,  ‘ Well, 
he  is  only  one  out  of  us ; it  might  be  me,  or  any  one  else.’  ” There  was  a 
sympathy  and  a fellow-feeling. 

1193.  Mr. 
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1193.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  I understand  you  to  inform  the  Committee  that  the 
artisan  is  afraid  of  the  shopkeeper,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  like 
to  prefer  these  charges  ? — I believe  the  artisans  would  not  attempt  any  such 
proceeding. 

1 194.  Would  that  be  from  a fear  that  the  shopkeeper  would  refuse  to  supply 
them  with  goods  ? — No. 

1195.  What  then? — They  would  not  like  to  become  public  inspectors,  for 
the  purpose  of  convicting  any  man. 

1196.  Mr.  IVist .]  Unless  they  had  some  powerful  protector  to  take  up  the 
case  ?— Unless  they  were  very  independent  working  men. 

1197.  Mr.  VilliersJ)  It  would  get  them  into  trouble,  somehow? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  unwise  step  for  them  to  take,  so  far  as  I know  the  position  of 
working  men,  and  I have  been  amongst  them  all  my  life. 

1198.  Mr.  Wise^]  As  far  as  you  cany  out  this  mill,  you  supply  the  thing 
asked  for? — Yes. 

1199.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  proceed  ? — When  we  call  it  flour 
we  mean  wheaten  flour,  and  when  we  make  oatmeal  we  make  it  from  shellings, 
not  mixed  with  sharps  ; so  with  barley  meal  or  ground  oats,  whatever  we  desig- 
nate it,  such  it  really  is  without  variation. 

— bseooiq  2 Htnorffm?  ifiqoinifni  dorriw  noon  f'jworr  j/it  uinT  ,08/  r 

Mr.  Edward  Far  rand,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1200.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  connected  with  a Corn  Mill  Society  situated  in 
Rochdale  ? — Yes. 

1201.  In  what  capacity  do  you  serve  that  society  ? — As  bookkeeper  and 
traveller. 

1202.  You  are,  I suppose,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  conducts  its  business  ? — Yes. 

1 203.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  origin  of  that  society  r 
— The  origin  was  with  a view  to  get  a pure  and  unadulterated  article. 

1204.  Was  there  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  such  a society? 
—Yes. 

1205.  In  what  way  did  that  demand  show  itself? — The  public  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  articles  that  they  had  been  supplied  with. 

1206.  Had  you  any  public  meeting  at  Rochdale  upon  the  subject  of  the 
adulteration  of  bread  ? — There  was  a public  meeting,  and  that  was  the  purport 
of  it. 

1207.  Was  this  society  established  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  we  have 
heard  has  been  already  established  at  Leeds? — Nearly  the  same. 

1208.  The  objects  are  the  same? — Yes. 

1209.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  that  society  since  you 
have  been  connected  with  it  ? — The  result  has  been  quite  different  from  the 
one  at  Leeds.  After  the  first  nine  months  we  found  ourselves  deficient  450  /., 
through  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  other  millers.  The  members 
called  out  for  a pure  article ; but  when  it  was  offered,  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  it. 

1210.  Why  not? — The  colour  did  not  please  them  ; they  said  the  bread  was 
sweet,  but  the  colour  was  not  good  enough  for  them  ; they  wanted  it  white. 

1211;  W as  that  the  only  objection  ? — Yes. 

1 21  2.  Was  there  no  objection  in  point  of  price  ? — No  ; there  was  no  objection 
in  point  of  price. 

1213.  Were  you  as  low  in  price  as  other  dealers  ? —We  ranged  about  the 

same  price.  , 

1214.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
shareholders  ? — We  were  compelled  to  adulterate  with  alum  to  gain  the  cus- 
tomers, and  bring  back  the  450  /.  which  had  been  lost. 

1215.  And  you  only  succeeded  upon  the  principle  of  mixing  alum  with  the 
bread  ? — We  are  working  and  turning  out  now  a pure  article.  The  people 
seem  to  be  more  convinced  than  they  were  at  the  first  start  that  an  impure 
article  is  not  good  for  the  constitution,  and  nowr  we  are  doing  three  times  the 
business  that  we  were  doing  after  we  hegan  to  adulterate. 

1216.  You  carried  on  business  for  nine  months  with  a pure  article  ? — Yes. 

1217.  How7  long  did  you  carry  on  business  with  the  adulterated  article? — 
Three  years  perhaps. 
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1218.  With  what  results  pecuniarily? — We  brought  back  the  450k,  and 
worked  the  machinery  perfectly  clear. 

1219.  Why  did  not  you  go  on,  finding  it  was,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  so  bene- 
ficial, with  your  adulterations  with  alum  ? — The  first  cause  was  a conviction  or 
two  that  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1220.  Mr.  Villiers. ] Were  those  convictions  of  yourself? — No. 

1221.  Chairman.']  Then  you  determined  to  go  on  selling  a pure  article? — 
Yes,  unless  the  putting  in  of  rice  be  considered  an  adulteration ; that  is  done 
even  yet. 

1222.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  you  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of 
alum  in  flour  ? — We  did. 

1223.  What  was  the  result  the  second  time  that  you  attempted  to  make 
pure  bread? — At  first  there  were  a great  many  complaints  indeed.  We  had 
samples  of  bread  brought  to  us  which  had  been  made  from  flour  turned  out  by 
other  millers.  They  said,  “ This  bread  is  nicer  than  the  bread  made  from  the 
flour  you  turn  out,  and  we  buy  it  2 d.  a score  cheaper.” 

1 224.  Did  they  mean  to  say  that  it  was  better  in  flavour,- ^r  in  colour  only  ? — 
Better  in  colour ; there  was  no  complaint  about  the  sweetness  of  the  bread. 

1225.  They  liked  it  to  please  the  eye? — Yes,  and  the  eye  seems  harder  to 
please  than  the  stomach. 

1226.  In  spite  of  these  complaints,  your  business  has  increased  since  you 
abandoned  the  adulteration  with  alum  ? — Yes. 

1227.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Has  the  colour  improved  ? — The  colour  is  better  than 
it  was  at  the  first  start,  because  we  have  made  improvements  in  the  machinery  ; 
the  colour  is  not  now  so  good  as  it  is  with  the  alum  in  it. 

1228.  Mr.  Wise.]  Do  you  think  the  agitation  under  this  inquiry  has  tended 
to  open  the  eyes  of  people  requiring  very  white  bread,  because  they  are  aware 
that  it  cannot  be  so  white  unless  alum  is  put  into  it  ? — They  are  well  aware 
of  it. 

1229.  The  more  aware  they  become  of  the  custom,  the  less  dissatisfaction 
they  will  feel  with  coloured  bread  1 — Yes. 

1230.  Mr.  Viiiiers.]  Have  you  any  prospectus  of  your  company  with  you? — 
I have  not.  We  do  not  publish  our  reports.  We  merely  write  them  out  and 
bring  them  before  the  members. 

1231.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  society  ? — Nearly  300. 

1232.  Have  you  a Board  of  Directors  ? — We  have  a Board  of  Directors. 

1233.  Are  you  under  the  provisions  of  any  particular  Act? — We  have  been 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  up  to  the  present  time.  Last  wTeek  we  had  a 
meeting,  and  we  formally  dissolved  the  company,  pursuant  to  taking  advantage 
of  the  Provident  Societies  Act. 

1234.  Are  you  not  obliged  to  publish  a list  of  the  directors  and  the  amount 
of  capital  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act? — There  is  no  compulsion,  only  so 
far  as  returning  a report  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  each  year.  We  have  a form  sent 
down  which  we  have  to  fill  up  each  year. 

1235.  That  report  has  been  furnished  ? — Yes. 

1236.  What  does  the  report  comprise? — It  simply  comprises  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  the  number  of  shareholders  ; that  is  nearly  all  it  does. 
We  are  put  into  this  difficulty  ; the  form  sent  down  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  cannot  fill  it  up  properly. 

1237.  Are  you  not  required  to  return  the  names  of  your  directors? — Not 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  but  under  the  Provident  Societies  Act  we  are 
compelled  to  do  so. 

1238.  Does  not  the  return  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  contain  the  names  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  society  ? — Merely  the  secretary  and  the  trustees. 

1239.  Are  y°u  the  secretary  ? — No  ; there  is  a separate  secretary.  I merely 
take  the  management  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  mill. 

1240.  In  what  year  was  the  mill  established  ? — 1851. 

1241.  You  said  there  was  a public  meeting  before  it  w7as  established? — 
Yes. 

1242.  Who  were  the  leading  persons  upon  that  occasion;  who  actually  was 
elected  your  chairman? — I cannot  say  ; I was  not  at  the  meeting. 

1243.  ^ °u  were  not  connected  with  the  mill  at  first  ? — No. 

1 244.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — From  just  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months, 
'when  they  found  themselves  450  l.  deficient. 

1245.  You 
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1 245.  You  joined  the  society  when  they  began  to  adulterate  : — I was  appointed 
their  servant  at  that  time, 

1246.  Had  you  any  experience  in  that  line  before? — None  ; I came  out  of  a 
factory. 

1247.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  going  to  change  their  system? — No. 

i 248.  Viscount  Goderich.']  You  have  only  to  do  with  the  book-keeping  ? — 
I have  only  to  do  with  the  book-keeping. 

1249.  Mr.  Villiers.]  There  were  complaints  made  that  selling  pure  bread 
would  not  answer  ? — Yes.  The  first  time  I went  out  to  solicit  orders  it  was  a 
very  unpleasant  affair ; so  much  so  that  I wished  myself  back  again  in  the 
factory,  and  that  was  bad  enough. 

1250.  What  do  you  mean  by  its  being  an  unpleasant  affair  ? — I went  out  to 
solicit  orders  from  our  own  members,  and  they  complained  so  much  about  the 
quality  that  it  made  it  really  unpleasant. 

12,51.  I thought  you  said  they  only  complained  of  the  colour?— It  was  the 
colour  they  complained  about. 

1 252.  You  said  just  now  that  they  complained  of  the  quality  ? — We  take  that 
as  the  quality  ; people  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  flour  by  the  colour,  in  most 
instances. 

1253.  What  did  they  complain  of? — They  said  the  colour  was  not  good 
enough ; they  said  it  made  their  bread  a bad  colour  ; in  fact  they  said  it  was 
as  black  as  their  hat. 

1254.  That  was  their  objection  to  giving  you  fresh  orders  ? — Yes. 

1 255.  You  cannot  tell  us  whether  there  was  any  bad  flour  in  the  bread  which 
they  had  before  ? — There  was  not. 

l 256.  That  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  because  you  were  not 
connected  with  the  company? — No;  only  we  had  it  at  our  own  house ; there 
were  a great  many  complained  at  the  time  in  our  own  house  about  it : our 
family  was  as  bad  as  anybody  else. 

1257.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  dealt  with  the  company  before  you  worked 
for  it  ? — Yes. 

1258.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Did  the  white  bread  disagree  with  you?  — No;  my 
family  did  not  like  the  colour  of  the  pure  bread. 

1259.  You  did  not  discontinue  your  custom  on  that  account? — No. 

1 260.  You  had  no  other  reason  to  complain  ? — No. 

1 261.  What  were  the  arrangements  made  by  the  company,  when  you  joined 
it,  for  adulterating  the  flour  ? — The  committee  of  management  agreed  that  they 
should  begin  to  put  alum  into  the  flour ; that  was  all  the  arrangement  made. 

1262.  What  did  they  mean  by  putting  in  alum  ; did  they  consider  that  that 
was  the  ingredient  necessary  to  give  it  the  proper  colour  ? — Yes  ; and  it  was 
found  to  answer. 

1263.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  It  was  not  the  fact  that  the  bread  was  as  black  as  you 
described  ? — No. 

1204.  That  could  not  be  from  pure  flour  alone  ? — It  was  the  fault  of  the 
machinery  as  well ; but  that  was  only  one  part  of  the  fault ; there  is  no  doubt 
they  exaggerated  the  matter  when  they  said  it  was  as  black  as  their  hat. 

1265.  Was  it  darker  than  pure  flour  generally  is  ? — It  was  rather  darker  at 
that  time. 

1266.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — There  was  something  wrong  in  the 
machinery,  but  that  was  altered. 

1267.  But  the  machinery  would  not  make  the  flour  black,  would  it  ? — If  the 
wheat  was  not  sufficiently  cleaned,  it  would. 

1268.  Mr.  Wise.]  I presume  that  the  machinery  did  not  grind  it  properly? 
— No,  it  did  not  clean  the  wheat  properly. 

1269.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  the  people 
preferred  the  bread  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration  ? — They  did  not  know  it 
for  a while  ; the  committee  never  told  them  ; and  after  a time  they  found  it  out, 
and  they  were  better  satisfied  than  they  had  been  before. 

1270.  You  found  that  practice  extended  your  custom? — We  got  it  back 
directly. 

1271.  And  you  really  ascribe  that  to  the  introduction  of  alum  ? — Entirely. 

1272.  You  say  that  this  adulteration  went  on  for  three  years? — Yes.  There 
was  in  the  meantime  an  improvement  made  in  the  machinery.  Our  pure  flour 
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Mr.  E.  Farrand.  at  present  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  it  was  before ; still  it  is  not  so  good  a colour 
— — as  it  was  when  it  was  adulterated. 

7 March  185G.  1273.  You  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  defect  in  the  machinery,  and 

that  it  was  improved  at  the  time  that  you  began  to  adulterate  ? — Yes ; but  I 
may  say  that  the  improvement  was  made  in  the  machinery  a little  prior  to  the 
adulteration  with  alum  ; it  did  not  act  so  well  as  they  wanted  it  to  do,  and  then 
they  introduced  alum. 

1274.  What  was  the  effect  when  you  discontinued  the  alum,  because  you 
would  expect  the  colour  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  before  r — We  had  a great 
many  complaints,  as  we  had  before,  but  we  did  not  hear  so  much  of  it  as  we 
did  before. 

1273.  I thought  you  said  there  was  a general  complaint?— The  complaint 
was  about  the  adulteration  of  the  bread. 

1276.  Who  complained  then;  it  must  have  been  the  white  bread  they  com- 
plained of,  because  they  found  it  unwholesome,  or  somebody  told  them  it  was 
not  pure  ? — They  expected  a good  colour  from  the  pure  article ; at  least  thev 
expected  a better  colour  when  it  was  pure ; but  they  were  deceived. 

1277.  Did  anybody  complain  about  the  adulteration  of  the  bread  when  you 
began  to  adulterate? — They  did  not  complain  about  the  bread  being  adul- 
terated, as  they  had  done  before ; they  could  not  when  they  knew  that  they 
were  doing  it  themselves. 

1278.  Now  you  sell  pure  flour,  what  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon 
the  subject  ? — They  are  more  favourable  to  the  pure  flour  than  they  were 
before,  though  we  have  some  few  complaints  now  ; we  cannot  please  everybody ; 
every  one  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  injury  that  adulterated  bread  does  to  the 
constitution. 

1270.  How  do  you  recommend  your  society  to  the  public  now ; by  selling 
pure  flour? — Yes  ; it  is  one  of  our  laws  now  that  the  article  should  be  perfectly 
pure. 

l 280.  Viscount  Goderich .]  I think  you  said  that  you  mixed  rice  with  the 
flour  now?  — Yes;  we  do  not  consider  that  adulteration.  1 do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  adulteration  in  a legal  point  of  view. 

1281.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Why  do  you  mix  rice  with  the  flour  ? — It  is  to  improve 
the  colour ; that  is  the  point  aimed  at  by  all  millers. 

1282.  Is  rice  the  same  price  as  flour  ? — Yes  ; there  is  no  advantage  ; rice  is 
about  the  same  price  as  wheat ; if  there  was  a difference  in  price,  there  is  so 
little  put  in,  that  it  could  not  make  any  material  difference  in  the  profits  made 
by  the  concern  ; the  quantity  is,  I believe,  about  four  lbs.  of  rice  to  a quarter 
of  wheat  ; that  is  to  480  lbs. 

1283.  What  is  the  security  against  your  adulterating  bread  again? — There 
is  no  security  against  it  whatever,  only  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  law,  they  can 
demand  that  the  law  shall  be  fairly  carried  out. 

1 284.  Has  there  been  any  conviction  against  your  society  ? — No  ; and  not 
against  any  co-operative  society  ; there  has  been  no  conviction  for  adulteration 
of  any  description. 

128.5.  Since  your  society  has  been  established  has  any  conviction  been  pro- 
cured against  you? — No,  none  at  all. 

1286.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  you  aware  that  rice,  when  ground,  absorbs  a great 
deal  more  water  than  flour  ? — It  does  ; that  is  no  profit  to  the  miller.  We  only 
sell  flour  ; we  do  not  sell  bread. 

1287.  With  regard  to  alum,  you  did  not  put  that  alum,  I apprehend,  into 
the  flour  with  a fraudulent  intention,  but  with  the  object  of  suiting  the  taste  of 
the  shareholders  ? — Just  so. 

1288.  They  did  not  like  the  pure  bread,  and  you  put  it  in  to  please  them  ? — 
Yes,  to  please  them;  their  money  was  going,  and  they  were  afraid  of  losing 
it  all. 

12S9.  Do  the  public  buy  at  your  mill  as  well  as  the  shareholders  ? — Yes. 

i 290.  Do  they  come  extensively  now  ? — Not  to  so  great  an  extent  ; still  we 
do  a little  business  with  the  public. 

1291.  It  is  confined  principally  to  the  shareholders? — Yes. 

1292.  How  did  the  feeling  arise  in  the  public  mind  at  Rochdale  that  white 
bread  was  unwholesome  ? — Merely  from  the  statement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  newspapers. 

1293.  They 
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1293.  They  found  that  the  application  of  alum  enabled  an  inferior  flour  to 
be  used  and  make  it  look  white  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

1 294.  Mr.  Moffiitt.']  How  many  customers  have  you  on  your  books  that  you 
supply  with  flour  ? — Our  flour  is  sent  out  to  the  agents,  and  they  retail  it ; 
we  chiefly  supply  the  different  co-operative  stores.  There  are  a great  many 
co-operative  stores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale,  and  those  stores  have 
money  invested  in  the  mill,  and  they  appoint  a person  to  represent  that  money, 
and  purchases  are  made  in  that  man’s  name,  and  the  flour  goes  to  the  shop 
where  they  retail  it. 

1295.  Have  you  formed  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  consume 
the  flour  that  comes  from  your  stores  ? — Perhaps  about  10,000. 

1296.  Do  you  think  most  of  those  people  were  aware,  after  they  had  com- 
plained of  the  dark  colour  of  the  bread  produced  from  your  flour,  and  the 
alteration  was  made,  that  it  was  adulterated  with  alum  to  give  it  a whiter 
colour  ?— -After  a time  we  made  no  secret  of  the  matter;  we  told  them  what 
had  made  the  improvement. 

1297.  Did  you  find  the  consumption  largely  increase  while  the  customers 
had  that  knowledge  of  the  adulteration  ?— It  above  doubled  itself. 

1298.  Mr.  V (liters.]  You  were  not  able  to  continue  the  adulteration ; you 

were  obliged  to  change  the  system  r — Yes  ; it  was  done  from  the  fear  of  con- 
viction at  first.  89vfy  rij  ; ujni  ) 

1299.  OA airman.]  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  alum  has  passed  away  now, 

and  the  people  prefer  the  purer  bread,  although  the  colour  is  not  so  satis- 
factory ?— They  do.  ihslqinoo  wot  9moe  ovnd  ow  dsi/od 

1300.  Mr.  Sheridan*’]  Should  you  have  continued  the  custom  of  using  alum 

if  the  fear  of  prosecution  had  not  deterred  you  ? — We  might  have  done  so  for 
a little  time  longer.  I think  it  would  have  died  away  now  even  if  that 
prosecution  had  not  taken  place.  ' — ? nuoh  911 

1301.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  having  made  up  the  deficiency  of  450  l.l 

— There  was  shch  a noise  in  the  newspapers  of  the  injury  that  was  being  done 
to  the  constitution  by  the  use  of  alum  that  people  began  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  injurious.  s «i  noDimtlubfi  ed  binow  tr  isritedw 

1302.  Mr.  Villiers.~\  What  was  the  difference  in  price  before  and  after  you 
adulterated  your  flour  ? — The  only  benefit  we  got  from  it  was  an  increase  of 
traded  • ogafnavbn  on  ?.i  norff  . *9  Y — ? Tnofl  ?.r  oohq  sma?  «wJi 

1303.  Mr.  Mfiffhtt.]  Did  you  find,  amongst  the  10,000  people  whom  you 
supplied,  that  the  adulterated  flour  produced  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  people  ?— - We  could  not  see  any  difference. 

1304.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  their  health  ? 
— I only  speak  from  a matter  of  opinion. 

130.5.  Do  you  know  any  fact  of  its  having  been  alleged  that  when  they  took 
the  white  bread  instead  of  the  brown  bread,  their  health  was  worse  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  the  white  bread  adulterated  with  alum  ? — I never  heard  of 
such  a fact,  loil  noifaivnoo  on  rmd  am  v 

1306.  Chairman .]  I presume  if  they  suffered  they  would  complain  to  their 
medical  man  rather  than  to  you? — I never  heard  anything  of  the  sort. 

1307.  Mr.  Mojfatt. ] What  proportion  of  alum  was  mixed  with  the  flour  i — 
About  1 lb.  to  a quarter  of  wheat. 

1308.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  How  many  loaves  would  that  make? — It  would  make 
from  17  to  18  score  of  flour. 

1309.  What  quantity  of  alum  would  there  be  to  the  4 lb.  loaf? — It  would  be 
a very  small  fraction. 

1310.  Merely  sufficient  to  make  the  bread  a whiter  colour  ?— ■ >Yes. 

1311.  Mr.  Mnffatt .]  Is  that  proportion  of  admixture  of  alum  the  quantity 
generally  used  by  the  trade  ? — I do  not  know.  When  we  ceased  adulterating 
other  people  were  compelled  to  cease,  through  the  noise  which  had  been  made 
in  the  newspapers.  There  was  not  that  material  difference  between  our  bread 
before  it  was  adulterated  and  afterwards  as  there  was  with  other  people’s  ; we 
found  many  customers  that  we  could  never  piease  before  came  to  us  then,  and 
we  have  kept  them  ever  since. 

1312.  The  bread  generally  was  rather  of  a darker  colour,  in  consequence  of 
the  bakers  and  flour  dealers  ceasing  to  use  alum  ? — Very  nearly  all  the  people 
in  our  neighbourhood  bake  their  own  bread  ; we  have  not  a single  baker’s 
shop  about  us.  The  bread  generally  was  of  a darker  colour  after  there  had 
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been  one  or  two  convictions  than  it  was  before  ; not  only  ours,  but  other 
people’s. 

1313.  Was  there  any  other  mixture  besides  alum  put  in  the  bread  at  the 
time  you  adulterated  it  ? — No. 

1314.  No  potato  starch  ? — No. 

1315.  Mr.  Villi ers. ] Or  plaster  of  Paris  ? — No. 

1316.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  openly  avow  to  the  public  that  you  adulterate 
with  rice? — Yes;  any  one  has  the  chance  of  going  through  our  mill  and  seeing 
any  portion  of  it. 

1317.  You  do  not  mark  it  at  all  ? — No,  we  tell  them  wdiat  it  is. 

1318.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  there  much  difference  in  colour  between  the  bread 
made  of  your  dour  and  bread  made  of  flour  adulterated  with  alum  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a difference  ; it  is  of  a darker  description. 

1319.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Have  there  been  many  convictions  for  adulteration 
about  you  ? — There  have  been  no  convictions  exactly  in  our  neighbourhood. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  and  Wakefield  there  have  been  various  con- 
victions, of  which  Mr.  Emerson  has  spoken. 

1320.  Is  there  a feeling  amongst  the  working  classes  in  favour  of  public 
inspectors  ? — Yes. 

1321.  Are  you  in  favour  of  public  inspectors  ?— I am. 

1322.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  lull  the  public  into  a false  security  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would.  Why  wre  complain  about  the  present  plan  of  conviction 
is,  that  we  do  not  think  the  examination  of  the  different  flours  is  general. 
We  think  that  the  parties  are  picked,  and  for  protection  we  ought  to  be  put 
upon  one  footing,  and  then  it  will  do. 

1323.  Do  not  you  think  the  public  can  take  care  of  themselves  ?— No. 

1324.  You  say  there  is  a strong  impression  amongst  the  working  classes 
about  you  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  flour  ? — Yes. 

1325.  Do  you  say,  like  the  previous  witness,  that  the  people  round  Roch- 
dale are  restrained  from  prosecuting  from  fear  of  the  shopkeepers  ? — They 
are. 

1326.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that? — None  whatever. 

1327.  In  your  opinion  there  is  a sympathy  amongst  shopkeepers,  even 
though  one  be  convicted  of  adulteration  ? — Yes.  The  working  people  are  put 
in  this  position,  the}'  know  if  they  take  any  prominent  part  in  a conviction  of 
that  description,  that  they  may  be  picked  out  by  their  employers  and  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  they  will  have  a difficulty  in  getting  employment. 

1328.  The  conviction  in  their  minds  is  that  they  will  be  marked  men  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  they  are  afraid  of. 

1329.  Mr.  R ise.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a miller  were  convicted  of 
mixing  plaster  of  Paris  with  flour,  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  town  would  not  be 
disgusted  and  horrified,  but  would  sympathise  with  him  in  case  he  were  pro- 
secuted r — Yes,  they  would. 

1330.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  And  further,  you  believe  that  the  employer  of  the 
artisan  would  be  very  likely  to  discontinue  his  employment  by  reason  of  his 
having  exposed  the  fraud  r — They  have  a fear  on  their  minds  of  that  taking 
place. 

1331.  Is  that  fear,  according  to  your  belief,  generally  prevalent  amongst  the 
artisans  of  Rochdale  ? — Yes. 

1332.  I think  you  stated  that  you  do  adulterate  your  flour  with  rice  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes. 

'333-  You  believe  that  to  be  beneficial  to  the  colour  of  the  bread?— Yes  ; 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  discontinue  it  if  every  one  was  put  upon  the  same 
footing. 

1334.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  buyer,  and  there  is  nothing  prejudicial  in 
the  article  which  you  mix  with  the  flour? — None  whatever. 

1 335-  In  the  case  of  inspectors  being  appointed,  I apprehend  your  flour 
would  be  subjected  to  seizure,  and  you  would  be  subjected  to  punishment  for 
selling  an  adulterated  article  ? — If  we  did  adulterate ; if  we  understood  that 
mixing  rice  was  considered  adulteration,  we  should  drop  it  at  once. 

1336.  Mr.  Wised]  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  rice 
is  permitted  to  be  mixed  with  flour? — We  never  could  be  satisfied  upon  that 
point. 

1337.  Chairman.]  It  is  not  forbidden  ? — No. 
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1338.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  mixture  of  bean  meal  or  rice  meal 
is  not  illegal  ? — I was  not  aware.  We  considered  anything  that  would  reduce 
the  price  of  the  article  adulteration. 

1339.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  say  that  mixing  rice  with  the  flour  does  not 
reduce  the  price  ? —No. 

1340.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  advertise  that  your  flour  contains  rice  ? — No. 

1341.  Air.  Wise.]  You  do  not  hide  it  from  the  public? — No. 

1342.  Viscount  Goderich.]  If  any  of  your  customers  asked  you,  you  would 
be  prepared  to  state  what  it  was  at  once  ? — Yes.  We  are  compelled  with  oatmeal 
to  mix  fine  sharps  ; we  call  them  thirds  ; and  the  bread  bakers  do  not  like  it 
unless  it  has  the  thirds  mixed  in.  We  sell  the  pure  article,  and  the  adulterated 
article  is  let  down  in  price. 

1343.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  proportion  of  rice  do  you  put  to  a quarter  of 
wheat  ? — About  4 lbs. 

1344.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  is  your  dividend  under  the  system  you  are  now 
pursuing?— It  is  divided  amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  purchase. 

1345.  What  does  the  company  pay  ? — £.  5 per  cent,  upon  the  capital ; and 
whatever  profit  is  made  afterwards  is  divided  amongst  the  members  in  propor- 
tion to  their  purchase. 

1346.  When  you  mixed  alum  with  the  flour,  you  were  not  making  so  large 
a profit ; the  dividend  was  not  so  large  as  it  is  now  ? — There  is  no  difference  in 
the  profit,  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done. 

1347.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  you  were  only 
permitted  to  deal  with  your  own  members? — Under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
we  were  only  permited  to  deal  with  our  own  members.  We  are  taking  steps  to 
enrol  under  the  Industrial  Provident  Societies  Act,  because  we  find  it  impos- 

1 sible  to  work  under  the  other.  I am  connected  also  with  a co-operative  store 
in  Rochdale. 

1 348.  Chairman .]  What  articles  are  supplied  from  those  stores  : — We  supply 
almost  every  article  of  food. 

1349.  What  was  the  origin  of  those  co-operative  stores  ? — The  origin  was  to 
sell  a pure  article,  and  to  enable  the  men,  we  may  say,  to  make  a profit  for 
themselves. 

1350.  Which  was  the  more  important  of  those  two  elements  in  operation  ? — 
Getting  a pure  article. 

J 35 1 . That  was  the  first  thing  thought  of  ? — Y es. 

1352.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  purchasing  articles  of  so  impure  a 
quality  that  the  working  classes  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  stores  of  their 
own  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pure  articles  ? — Yes  ; they  knew  that  by  that 
means  they  would  have  a complete  control  over  what  they  did  purchase. 

1353.  In  your  opinion  there  was  a general  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
public  that  articles  of  food  were  adulterated  ? — Yes. 

1 354.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Will  you  name  some  of  the  articles  to  which  you  are 
referring? — Coffee,  pepper,  tea,  and  almost  every  kind  of  food. 

1355.  Meat  ?—  Butchers’  meat. 

1356.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  all  those  articles,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally impure  before  the  establishment  of  your  stores  ? — Yes.  I may  mention  one 
fact ; at  first,  when  that  society  was  established,  there  was  a complaint  when 
they  began  to  sell  that  the  coffee  was  not  so  strong  as  the  coffee  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  having,  and  to  please  one  or  twro  parties  there  was  a little  sold 
as  coffee  and  chicory  mixed ; it  was  discovered  by  the  members,  and  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  to  the  members  that  the  committee  had  agreed  to  do  this 
thing  it  was  brought  before  a general  meeting  and  upset ; nothing  has  been 
sold  since  which  they  knew  to  be  adulterated. 

1 357*  When  was  the  complaint  made  ; before  the  chicory  was  mixed  with  the 
coffee  or  afterwards  ? — Before. 

1358.  You  mixed  the  chicory  with  the  coffee  to  make  the  coffee  stronger  ? — 
To  make  it  stronger ; it  was  only  done  for  a few  weeks,  and  has  never  been  done 
since. 

L'359*  Did  it  answer  the  purpose  ? — It  made  it  look  stronger. 

1360.  It  was  like  the  case  of  the  alum  in  the  bread  ; they  did  not  like  the 
colour  of  the  coffee  ? — They  did  not  like  the  colour  of  the  coffee. 

1361.  How  long  did  you  sell  it  mixed? — Not  above  three  or  four  weeks. 

1362.  Was  the  mixing  profitable  ? — It  was  sold  at  a lower  price. 
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1363.  Viscount  Goderich .]  The  members  objected  to  tlie  mixture? — They 
objected,  and  they  would  not  allow  the  adulterated  article  to  be  sold  in  the  shop  ; 
any  resolution  passed  by  a general  meeting  must  be  carried  out. 

1 364.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Were  there  any  other  groceries  sold  that  were  not  pure  ? 
—No. 

1365.  Did  the  members  remonstrate  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the 
original  principle  for  which  they  were  established,  to  sell  a pure  article  ? 
— Yes. 

1366.  Without  any  reference  to  profit  one  way  or  another? — I must  say 
this,  that  the  best  articles  must  be  purchased  or  they  will  not  sell  in  that  shop. 

1367.  You  did  not  undertake  to  sell  lower  than  other  tradespeople? — No. 

1368.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  Do  you  sell  at  cost  price? — No;  we  sell  as  near  the 
trade  price  as  is  possible. 

1369.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Your  observation  as  to  adulteration  does  not  apply  to 
the  other  things  you  sell,  such  as  clogs  and  coals  ? — No  ; if  inferior  articles  are 
sold  as  the  better  articles  they  can  tell  for  themselves. 

1370.  What  led  to  the  selling  of  those  articles  r — The  profit  to  be  derived 
from  supplying  themselves  with  anything  they  require. 

137].  You  do  not  undertake  to  serve  those  articles  at  a lower  price  ; and 
there  was  no  complaint  of  the  tradesmen’s  articles  being  inferior  before  your 
company  was  established  ?— They  wanted  to  make  a provision  for  themselves ; 
in  fact  they  want  to  supply  themselves  with  everything  they  require. 

11372.  That  was  partly  the  principle  of  the  society,  was  it  not? — That  was 
one  ; as  I said  at  the  beginning,  they  had  a desire  to  realize  the  profits  of  the 
sale. 

] 373.  Viscount  Goderich.]  They  wanted  to  put  in  their  pockets  the  profit 
made  upon  those  articles  ? — Yes. 

1374.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  Do  you  make  the  clogs  which  you  sell  ? — Yes,  they  are 
made  on  the  premises. 

1375,.  Chairman.  J In  point  of  fact,  your  society  resembles  the  societies  which 
exist  in  France  ; that  is,  associations  of  persons  in  particular  trades,  who  divide 
amongst  themselves  the  profits  of  their  own  work  ; that  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
your  society  ? — YTs. 

1376.  Mr.  Villiers.]  There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  your  society  to  make 
all  the  articles  themselves,  but  you  employ  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  business  ? — Yes. 

1377.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  manufacture  and  divide  amongst  yourselves  the 
profits  which  you  would  otherwise  pay  to  the  retailer? — Yes. 

1378.  Mr.  Villiers.]  How  long  has  this  co-operative  society  existed? — It  was 
established  in  1844. 

1379.  Has  it  existed  as  it  is  now  throughout  that  time? — It  has.  It  has 
very  much  increased,  and  is  still  on  the  increase ; it  has  increased  nearly  500 
members  the  last  12  months. 

1380.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  amount  do  you  turn  over  annually? — We  draw 
from  1,200  l.  to  1,400  /.  a week,  from  1,450  heads  of  families. 

1381.  Your  gross  returns  are  equivalent  to  about  70,000  l.  ? — Yes. 

1382.  What  profit  does  that  yield? — They  pay  5/.  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested,  and  a dividend  is  then  made  from  what  is  left  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  purchase  ; it  runs  generally  to  about  1 s.  in  the  pound. 

1383.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  are  the  shares? — £.  1.  No  member  can  take 
less  than  five,  nor  more  than  100. 

1 384.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  ? — From  7,000  /.  to 
8,000  l. 

1385.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Are  you  enrolled? — Yes,  under  the  Industrial 
Provident  Societies  Act. 

1386.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  think  many  working  men  have  shares? — They 
are  all  working  men  ; there  is  only  one  independent  gentleman  amongst  them, 
that  I know  of. 

1387.  Do  not  you  think  tradesmen  have  some  shares  in  this  society? — Not 
in  the  town  ; there  may  be  some  little  petty  shopkeepers  outside  the  town  that 
have  shares  in  it. 

1388.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Are  many  of  your  members  employed  in  fac- 
tories? — Yes  ; it  is  to  improve  their  condition.  We  allow  members  who  take 
shares  to  pay  the  money  in  instalments  at  3 s.  3 d.  a quarter. 
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1389.  Mr.  Wise.]  Do  the  men  take  a pride  in  the  society  working  well  ? — 
Yes  ; they  boast  much  of  it. 

1 390.  In  your  opinion,  has  it  tended  to  promote  moral  elevation  and  to  encou- 
rage prudence  amongst  the  working  classes  in  the  town  of  Rochdale  ? — Yes. 

1391.  Mr.  Moffutt.]  Have  most  of  the  shareholders  paid  up  the  full  amount 
of  their  shares  ? — No,  a great  many  have  not.  There  is  a provision  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee  by  which  they  can  withdraw  down  to  2 l.  in  cases 
of  distress ; I could  relate  instances  where  it  has  actually  kept  people  off  the 
parish. 

1392.  Then  it  acts  as  a savings  bank  as  well  as  a shop  ? — Yes. 

1393.  Viscount  Goderich. ] Has  the  society  existed  during  periods  of  distress 
in  the  district? — There  was  1846,  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 

1394.  You  lived  through  it? — We  lived  through  it  with  great  difficulty. 

1395.  Mr.  Villiers .]  Looking  to  the  original  object  of  this  society,  as  far  as 
regards  the  purity  of  the  provisions,  they  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  public  inspectors? — None  whatever;  they  would  be  glad 
of  it. 

1396.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  sell  both  by  wholesale  and  retail? — There  are 
two  departments,  the  wholesale  and  the  retail,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  some 
of  the  small  shopkeepers  outside  the  district  have  joined  the  society. 

1 397.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  In  order  to  obtain  goods  for  their  own  shops  ? — Yes  ; 
they  get  them  at  the  same  price  as  elsewhere,  and  reap  a portion  of  the  profits. 
The  two  concerns  are  kept  separate.  The  dividends  are  not  so  large  on  the 
wholesale  as  on  the  retail  trade. 


John  Challice,  Esq.,  m.d.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1398.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a physician  in  Bermondsey  ? — Yes. 

1399.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  that  district  upon  the  subject  of 
adulterations,  both  as  to  articles  of  food  as  well  as  medicine  ? — I have. 

1400.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  your 
general  impression  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
give  some  few  instances  you  may  be  acquainted  with  of  your  own  know- 
ledge, and  then  state  the  general  effect  upon  the  health  of  your  district  ? — In 
the  first  place,  as  to  bread,  the  most  important  article  of  all,  I am  convinced 
that  adulteration  is  general,  in  fact,  even  the  best  bakers  admit  that  they  use 
12  ounces  of  alum  to  140  two-pound  loaves ; that  is  a proportion  which  I am 
convinced  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  all  classes,  but  most  especially  to  the 
poorer  classes,  who  require  pure  bread. 

1401.  Why  do  you  say  the  poorer  classes  require  pure  bread  ? — Because  they 
take  more  of  it,  and  because,  owing  to  other  physical  causes,  their  stomachs 
are  perhaps  more  incapable  of  digesting  a mineral  than  that  of  others  who  have 
pure  air  and  plenty  of  exercise. 

1402.  Those  12  ounces  of  alum  are  considered  the  minimum  ? — That  is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  ; when  the  flour  is  bad  they  use  double  that  proportion 
I understand. 

1403.  Of  course  with  proportionate  injury? — Yes. 

1404.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  on  the  evidence  of  persons  con- 
versant with  chemistry,  I that  alum  when  mixed  with  bread  loses  a good  deal,  if 
not  the  whole  of  its  injurious  properties ; that  its  astringent  properties  are 
destroyed  by  decomposition,  and  it  exists  in  a mineral  element  which  is  in 
itself,  when  separated,  quite  innoxious  ? — I do  not  believe  it ; burnt  alum  has  a 
very  powerful  effect  upon  the  animal  economy ; when  burnt  it  goes  through 
quite  as  great  a heat  as  occurs  in  baking  alum  in  bread. 

1405.  Is  it  liable  to  dissolve  in  the  process  of  bread  making  ? — It  might 
form  afresh,  but  the  base  of  the  alum  must  remain  in  the  bread. 

1406.  The  alumina? — Yes. 

1407.  Would  you  consider  the  alumina  injurious  to  health  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1408.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  said  that  bakers  admit  putting  a certain  pro- 
portion ; where  did  you  get  that  admission  ? — I got  that  admission  from  three 
large  bakers  within  the  last  two  days,  and  from  one,  who  is  a very  large  con- 
tractor, this  morning. 

1409.  Chairman.]  What  is  their  object  in  mixing  alum  with  the  flour? — 
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The  object  is,  they  state,  that  it  makes  the  bread  of  better  appearance  ; my 
baker,  who  gave  me  evidence  this  morning,  is  a very  practical  man  ; he  says, 
he  believes  it  merely  saves  trouble,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  bread  could  be 
made  quite  equal,  if  a little  trouble  were  taken,  without  the  alum  ; alum  was 
originally  substituted  for  salt  when  salt  was  very  dear  ; if  an  extra  portion  of 
salt  were  used  instead  of  alum,  the  bread  would  be  quite  as  good  in  appearance 
without  the  alum  as  with  it. 

1410.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  That  would  not  be  saving  trouble;  that  is  another 
article  ? — Exactly  ; at  the  present  moment  they  use  alum  to  save  trouble. 

1411.  If  they  used  a little  more  trouble  they  could  produce  a better  article  ? 
—Yes. 

1412.  Would  the  additional  trouble  increase  the  price? — No;  the  baker 
said  that  on  one  occasion  he  used  no  alum  for  a time,  and  the  workmen  said 
it  was  so  much  more  trouble  they  would  not  work  for  him. 

1413.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Does  the  proportion  of  alum  you  speak  of  materially 
affect  the  taste  of  the  bread?— I do  not  think  it  can  be  detected  in  the  taste; 
it  causes  the  bread  to  become  dry  sooner. 

1414.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  salt  is  substituted  for  alum  the  question  of  expense 
cannot  arise  at  this  time,  as  salt  is  cheaper  even  now? — No;  I believe  that 
salt  might  be  substituted  for  alum  with  amazing  advantage  to  the  public. 

1415.  Would  it  have  the  same  effect  in  making  what  is  rather  yellow  bread 
white  ? — Yes,  the  chlorine  in  the  salt  would ; if  there  were  more  salt  put  in 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  make  the  bread  whiter. 

1416.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  constant  use  of  alum  has  an  effect 
upon  the  gums,  the  teeth,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  children  ? — The  con- 
stant use  of  alum  has  the  effect  especially  of  creating  irritability  in  the  bowels, 
at  one  time  constipation,  and  at  another  time  a disposition  to  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery. 

1417.  Have  you  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  alum  is  used  almost  univer- 
sally in  the  bread  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  injurious  to  health  ? — Yes. 

1418.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  We  have  heard  that  in  the  process  of  baking  the  alum 
is  dissolved  to  its  component  parts ; do  you  think  that  the  heat  necessary  for 
baking  a loaf  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

1419.  I apprehend  for  the  purposes  of  baking  it  would  be  about  250  degrees? 
—Yes. 

1420.  And  it  would  require  something  like  400  or  500  degrees  to  dissolve 
alum  into  its  component  parts  ? — I do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I should  say  it  would. 

1421.  Mr.  Mqffati .]  At  what  temperature  will  alum  maintain  its  crystalline 
form  ? — I cannot  give  a positive  answer  as  to  that ; I have  tasted  and  seen 
alum  in  bread  which  I have  purchased  in  bakers’  shops. 

1422.  In  a crystalline  form  ? — Yes. 

1423.  Can  you  give  a simple,  easy  test  by  which  a poor  person  could  find  out 
alum  ? — It  might  be  done. 

1424.  Upon  macerating  the  bread,  and  leaving  it  in  water,  it  would  leave 
a taste  in  the  water  ? — Yes. 

1425.  Have  you  found  anything  in  bread,  besides  alum,  or  have  you  heard, 
on  good  authority,  that  anything  is  used  besides  ?— No ; at  the  present  moment 
rice  is  used  very  extensively  by  cheap  bakers ; the  loaf  is  not  so  nutritious, 
I consider.  It  enables  them  to  sell  the  loaf  nearly  a penny  the  quartern  loaf 
less  by  the  large  absorbing  power  of  the  rice.  I think,  of  course,  that  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  purchaser  in  purchasing  a wheaten  loaf. 

1426.  The  loaf  holds  more  water? — Yes;  I believe  a sack  of  flour,  with  40 
pounds  of  rice,  will  make  about  116  quartern  loaves,  while  a sack  of  pure  flour 
will  make  only  95. 

1427.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Would  not  the  effect  of  rice,  like  the  effect  of  potatoes, 
be  that  a poor  man  after  having  taken  a meal  of  rice  would  feel  more  filled  out  ? 
— It  would  not  digest  so  soon. 

1428.  Is  there  not  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  prefer  that  sort  of 
diet,  just  as  there  was  in  favour  of  potatoes,  in  which  there  is  not  the  same 
amount  of  nutrition  as  in  bread  ? — 

1429.  Chairman.]  What  other  article  doyou consider  to  be  very  highly 
adulterated  ? — As  regards  beer  I have  a very  strong  opinion,  not  from  analysis, 
but  from  observing  closely  the  effects  of  beer  upon  the  working  classes  ; that  is 
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particularly  evident  when  workmen  first  come  to  London  ; they  find  the  London 
beer  produces  intoxication,  with  furious  excitement,  which  they  say  they  never 
felt  from  drinking  their  home  brewed  beer,  ale,  or  country  beer.  That  excite- 
ment is  closely  analogous  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  human  system  by  many 
narcotics  ; I will  not  mention  them  because  I do  not  think  it  right  to  mention 
them.  The  workman  goes  to  a public-house  where  he  can  drink  beer  which 
will  make  him  feel  elevated  or  intoxicated. 

1430.  Do  you  believe  that  very  frequently  the  intoxication  is  not  the  product 
of  malt  and  hops,  but  is  the  result  of  some  dangerous  chemical  compound  ? — 
I feel  as  confident  as  I can  of  that  as  I do  of  anything  that  has  not  been  proved 
to  demonstration. 

j 43 1 . Mr.  Mojfatt  j Have  you  analysed  any  beer  ? — No. 

1432.  Mr.  Peacocke.~\  Coculus  indicus  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  in 
beer,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

1433.  Mr.  Mojfatt. ] Have  you  experienced  yourself  those  prejudicial  effects  ? 
—Yes. 

1 434.  Mr.  Peacocke.~\  That  is  the  only  test  by  which  you  could  discover  the 
presence  of  coculus  indicus  ? — Yes. 

1435.  We  have  been  told  that  there  could  be  no  inducement  to  put  coculus 
indicus  in  it.  I apprehend  there  would  be  a double  inducement : in  the  first 
place,  if  they  diluted  the  beer  with  water  coculus  indicus  would  restore  the 
frothing  power  to  the  beer  ? — Yes,  it  will  have  that  effect.  I may  state  that  I 
attend  publicans,  and  there  are  many  who  sell  the  article  exactly  as  they 
receive  it  from  the  brewer. 

1436.  Chairman.']  You  believe  the  brewers’  beer  is  pure? — Yes;  I believe 
there  are  many  publicans  who  feel  compelled  to  use  this  contaminating 
principle. 

1437.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Do  you  believe  that  contaminating  principle  to  be  cocu- 
lus indicus  ? — I have  sometimes  suspected  it  was,  and  I have  had  my  suspicion 
that  it  was  tobacco  juice. 

1438.  Does  that  have  a deleterious  influence?  — It  has  an  intoxicating 
influence. 

1439.  Mr . Peacocke.]  The  same  as  coculus  indicus? — Probably  not  so  im- 
mediately ; it  is  a powerful  anodyne. 

1440.  It  would  not  give  it  that  frothy  appearance  ? — I think  not. 

1441.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Is  there  any  other  ingredient  in  porter  ? — I know  of  no 
other  ; but  I should  express  a strong  opinion  upon  that. 

1442.  Sugar? — Sugar,  no  doubt,  is  used,  but  I would  not  call  that  an  inju- 
rious adulteration,  in  the  same  way  as  mixing  rice  with  bread  ; I am  speaking 
of  adulterations  injurious  to  health. 

1443.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  What  kind  of  narcotics  do  you  allude  to  ? — Probably 
with  a view  to  publication  I had  better  merely  give  a general  opinion. 

1444.  Chairman.]  In  point  of  fact  you  could  not  prove  it;  it  is  a mere 
matter  of  suspicion  ; but  you  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  an  admixture  ? — Yes  ; 
I have  seen  instances  of  a man  drinking  a pint  of  beer  at  a public-house  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  has  been  in  a complete  state  of  coma. 

1445.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  mean  a man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  instead  of  beer  ? — No,  I mean  a man  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  home  brewed  beer  in  the  country. 

1446.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  article  upon  which  you  wish  to  make 
a remark  ? — In  regard  to  meat,  in  poor  neighbourhoods  it  is  a matter  of  notoriety 
that  there  is  meat  exposed  to  sale,  which  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  viscera 
being  also  exposed  at  the  same  time,  shewing  a mass  of  disease,  that  the  animal 
must  either  have  died  or  have  been  in  a dying  state  when  killed. 

1447.  Was  that  in  the  Borough? — I am  speaking  of  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods in  London. 

M4^.  Mr.  Gregson.]  In  London  generally? — Yes.  I have  been  told  of  one 
instance  of  a butcher  who  never  eats  a morsel  of  meat  out  of  his  own  shop  ; 
he  always  sends  to  another  butcher  for  it. 

*449*  Chairman.]  Can  the  poor  detect  bad  meat  for  themselves  ? — No;  they 
always  buy  where  it  is  cheapest. 

1450.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Your  belief  is  that  the  poor  are  not  judges  of  meat  ? — 
They  are  always  perfectly  helpless  in  that  respect. 

1451 . Excepting  with  regard  to  odour  ? — It  may  be  that  animal  poison  cannot 
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J.  Challicc,  Esq.,  be  detected  by  chemistry  ; we  know  how  subtle  it  is.  I will  call  the  attention  of 
M- D-  the  Committee  to  the  almost  universal  existence  of  carbuncle,  which  is  quite  a 

fresh  disease  in  London  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I think  it  is  very 

7 March  1856.  probably  traceable  to  the  large  quantity  of  diseased  meat  which  is  now  eaten 
in  London. 

1452.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Has  carbuncle  much  increased  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  more  malignant  than  amongst  the  better  classes. 

1453.  Chairman.']  It  also  exists  amongst  the  higher  classes? — Yes. 

14.54.  If  carbuncle  exists  amongst  the  higher  clases  you  could  hardly  trace 
it  to  the  use  of  diseased  meat  ? — Possibly  not,  but  I do  not  think  you  can  be 
quite  sure  that  you  do  not  yourselves  eat  it.  There  is  a regular  market  for 
diseased  food,  as  for  the  other  classes  of  food  ; it  is  sold  generally  to  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  have  no  help  in  the  matter. 

145.5.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  are  the  tests  by  which  you  would  attempt  to  detect 
diseased  meat? — When  I see  the  lungs  amass  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  when 
I see  the  kidneys  decomposed,  I have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  meat 
is  diseased. 

14,56.  Taking  the  meat  apart  from  the  viscera,  how  would  you  detect  diseased 
meat? — I should  imagine  that  microscopically  the  fibres  of  the  meat  would 
appear  of  a different  structure. 

1457.  If  two  pieces  of  meat  lay  upon  this  table,  one  diseased  and  the  other 
not  diseased,  how  would  you  tell  which  was  diseased  ? — I think  any  one  might 
tell. 

1458.  By  what  test? — By  the  consistence;  one  would  be  flabby  and  the 
other  moist. 

1459.  The  diseased  meat  would  be  flabby  ? — Yes. 

1460.  Is  there  not  at  the  present  moment  a law  against  selling  diseased 
meat? — There  is  a law,  but  the  punishment  seems  never  to  be  inflicted.  I was, 
by  chance,  a short  time  since,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  a man  was  undergoing  his 
trial  for  bringing  up  the  carcass  of  a diseased  animal  to  London,  that  had  been 
thrown  ashore  at  Erith,  out  of  a vessel,  evidently  in  a frightful  state  of  disease. 
A butcher  at  Erith  had  dressed  it  on  the  shore  and  prepared  it  for  the  London 
market  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  in  Erith.  There  happened  to  be  a 
gentleman  there  who  protested  against  it.  The  butcher  said  it  would  do  for 
the  London  people.  He  brought  it  up  to  Leadenhall-market ; he  was  followed 
by  this  gentleman,  and  when  the  case  came  to  be  tried,  instead  of  being  treated 
seriously,  it  appeared  to  be  made  a complete  joke  of.  They  laughed  about  the 
meat  that  would  be  sold  to  the  Londoners,  and  its  being  converted  into  sausages. 
It  seemed  a very  ludicrous  matter  to  the  counsel,  and  the  man  was  held  to 
have  committed  no  offence  because  he  had  not  offered  it  for  sale. 

1461.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Y ou  said  that  he  took  it  to  Leadenhall-market  to  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  salesman  ? — Before  he  delivered  it  to  the  salesman  he 
was  given  into  custody. 

1462.  Are  there  not  inspectors  at  Leadenhall-market  ? — There  are. 

1463.  Is  it  not  their  business  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meat? — 
It  is. 

1 464.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a conviction  ? — There  are  some  convictions, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  offences. 

1465.  You  say  there  is  a regular  trade  in  diseased  meat? — I know  there  is  a 
regular  trade  in  diseased  meat  by  persons  who  buy  diseased  meat  to  sell  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

1466.  Mr.  Gregson.]  In  large  quantities  ? — Yes,  they  carry  on  a large  trade. 

1467.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  And  fish  in  the  same  way? — Fish  is  not  fresh  after  a 
time,  so  that  the  poor  can  protect  themselves  against  buying  stale  fish. 

1468.  Mr.  Peacoclce.]  Do  not  you  consider  that  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
London  adulteration  is  carried  on  to  a much  greater  extent  than  it  is  in  the 
richer  quarters  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  it  is. 

1469.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  had  the  means  of  testing  what  are  termed  the 
richer  parts  of  London  ? — No.  I am  not  confined  to  test.  I taste  the  food  I eat. 
Any  one  who  pays  the  slightest  attention  must  know  that  the  poorer  classes 
are  supplied  with  articles  grossly  adulterated.  Life  is  often  sacrificed  by  the 
adulteration  of  mustard,  for  instance. 

1470.  What  is  mustard  adulteratedwith  ? — It  is  adulterated  with  flour,  which 
entirely  alters  its  character.  If  a medical  man  is  called  to  a child  with 

inflammation 
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inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  wishes  to  produce  counter-irritation,  he 
orders  a mustard  plaster ; when  he  calls  again  he  finds  the  child  is  worse,  pro- 
bably dying,  the  plaster  not  having  taken  any  effect  ; and  because  a strong 
stimulant,  as  it  is  supposed,  has  taken  no  effect,  the  parent  has  probably  given 
up  employing  other  remedies,  when,  in  reality,  the  mustard  plaster  has  been 
merely  an  application  of  flour  and  turmeric,  with  a very  small  portion  of  mustard, 
which  produces  no  effect.  I have  frequently  applied  pure  mustard,  and  con- 
vinced the  parents  that  there  could  be  effects  produced  which  could  not  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  this  flour  and  turmeric. 

1471 . Have  you  had  adulterated  mustard  analysed  ? — The  taste  itself  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  simply  flour,  coloured  with  turmeric,  with  a small  portion  of 
mustard,  not  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent. ; it  is  known  in  the  trade  that  there 
are  three  or  four  qualities  sold,  according  to  their  reduction  by  flour. 

1472.  Mr.  Peacocke. J Is  not  mustard  known  to  be  adulterated  in  such  pro- 
portions that  medical  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  spirits  of 
turpentine  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  parts  required  to  be  affected  ? — Yes  ; but 
mustard  is  an  article  which  you  ought  to  find  in  every  house,  as  an  article  of 
domestic  consumption.  I believe  I was  the  first  who  introduced  the  applica- 
tion of  mustard  husks,  which  are  the  refuse  of  the  mustard  manufactories,  and 
which  would,  in  reality,  produce  the  effect  which  wTe  want  from  the  pure 
mustard ; it  contains  the  essential  oil  of  mustard ; the  manufacturers  do  not 
wish  it  known,  because  it  wmdd  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  husks,  which  are 
used  as  manure. 

1473.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  article  upon  which  you  have  any 
evidence  to  offer  ? — Yes ; arrowroot,  which  is  sold  to  the  poor,  generally 
speaking,  I should  say,  contains  potato  powder,  about  50  per  cent.  I know  it 
has  been  held  that  potato  starch  is  equally  nutritious  with  arrowroot,  but  I do 
not  believe  it.  I do  not  think  it  is  so  easily  digested.  The  potato  flour  cer- 
tainly does  not  hold  together  so  long  in  suspension  as  the  genuine  arrowToot. 

1474.  Supposing  a shopkeeper  offered  you,  on  the  one  hand  arrowroot  with 
potato  flour,  at  1 s.  a pound,  and  on  the  other  pure  arrowroot,  at  i s.  3 cl. ; 
which  should  you  prefer  ? — I should  buy  the  pure  arrowroot.  I have  seen  this 
myself : in  watching  very  closely  the  effects  of  nutriment  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  when  I have  recommended  them  arrowroot,  they  have  said,  “ We  do 
not  like  it.”  It  is  very  nice-looking ; potato  starch  is  rather  better-looking  than 
the  genuine  arrowroot ; but  they  generally  go  to  the  druggists.  I do  not  think 
the  druggists  adulterate  the  arrowroot,  it  is  the  grocers. 

1475.  Mr.  Wise.]  It  has  not  the  delicate  flavour  which  the  arrowroot  has  ? — - 
No  ; I do  not  believe  it  has. 

1476.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a gross  fraud  ? — Yes. 

1477.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  say  that  you  have  found  as  much  as  50  per  cent, 
of  potato  flour  mixed  with  arrowroot  ? — 1 know,  from  the  admission  of  grocers, 
that  that  is  the  proportion  that  they  mix  with  it  when  they  sell  it  at  6 d.  per 
pound  ; they  buy  the  potato  flour  at  about  2 d. 

1478.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Did  the  grocer  openly  state  that  to  you? — No;  I got 
it  confidentially. 

1479.  Mr  .Moffatt.]  Would  not  the  mixture  be  easy  to  test? — Yes;  the 
crystals  are  differently  shaped  ; it  is  very  easily  tested.  If  yrou  recommend  for 
the  child  of  a poor  person  recovering  from  fever  arrowroot  with  milk,  and  the 
child  gets  potato  flour  and  chalk  and  water,  you  are  not  surprised  at  the  child 
being  starved  to  death. 

1480.  Do  you  mean  chalk  and  water  instead  of  milk  ? — Yes. 

1481.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  said  that  the  presence  of  potato  flour  in 
arrowroot  was  very  easy  to  test ; I presume  you  mean  by  scientific  persons,  but 
not  by  other  persons  ? — Yes. 

1482.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  milk  ? — My  expe- 
rience is,  that  three  kinds  of  milk  are  openly  sold. 

1483.  What  are  they  ? — Twopence,  threepence,  and  fourpence  a quart. 

1484.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  is  the  difference  of  quality? — The  difference  is 
made  up  by  water  and  by  chalk. 

1485.  Are  each  of  those  milks  of  equal  freshness  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  that. 
Some  few  years  since  I was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Bermondsey, 
and  our  contract  for  milk,  there  being  from  200  to  300  children,  was  large. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  were,  pure  milk  at  so  much  per  barn  gallon.  A man 
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j.  Chailice,  Esq.,  from  Essex  tendered  to  supply  us  at  5 £ d.  a gallon,  and  there  was  a tender 
m,d.  from  another  man  at  1 s.  a gallon.  The  tender  of  the  one  at  5 \d.  a gallon 

was  taken,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  it  was  anything  but  wThat  it  pretended 
7 March  1856.  to  be.  All  the  milk  was  adulterated  ; it  turned  sour,  and  was  altogether  bad 
milk.  We  then  accepted  the  contract  of  the  man  at  1 s.  a gallon,  reducing  the 
milk  100  per  cent.  After  putting  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  the  milk,  we 
found  it  better  milk,  more  satisfying  to  the  children,  and  more  nutritious  than 
that  which  was  supplied  at  5 \ d.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  said  before  that 
which  I can  readily  imagine  to  be  the  case,  that  working  men  do  not  like  to 
point  out  these  things  ; neither  does  a professional  man,  because  he  makes 
many  enemies.  This  contractor  for  the  supply  of  milk  ought  to  be  exposed 
and  punished. 

1486.  Mr.  Pcacocke.~\  Did  you  analyse  the  milk? — No;  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a great  sediment,  which  established  that  there  was  chalk  and  a large 
quantity  of  water. 

1487.  Was  there  anything  else? — No. 

1488.  Mr.  Moff'att .]  What  price  had  you  paid  previously  for  milk  at 
Bermondsey  ? — From  8 d.  to  9 d.  a gallon. 

1489.  Was  it  pure  milk  which  you  obtained  at  9 d.  a gallon? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

1490.  Was  it  pure  milk  which  you  obtained  at  1 s.  a gallon  ? — Yes. 

1491.  As  tested  by  the  lactometer  ? — Yes. 

1492.  How  long  did  you  take  this  milk  at  b\d.  ? — About  a month  before 
there  was  a report  from  the  master  that  it  was  very  bad  milk. 

1493.  With  that  great  dilference  of  price,  did  it  not  occur  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  test  this  milk  before  it  was  received  ? — The  guardians  think  that 
they  are  trustees  of  the  people’s  money  ; the  man  gave  the  contract,  and  I do 
not  blame  the  guardians  for  accepting  it. 

1494.  The  guardians  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  things  supplied  are  pure  ? — I say  they  do  ; directly  the  master  reported 
that  it  was  bad  milk  it  was  discontinued. 

1495.  Mr.  Kinnaird.~\  WhatwTould  be  the  effect  upon  a young  child  of  taking 
a quantity  of  this  chalk  mixture  ? — It  would  in  all  probability,  if  it  were  a child 
of  feeble  digestion,  block  up  the  intestines,  and  kill  the  child  ; chalk  is  very 
insoluble,  and  soon  settles  down. 

1496.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Did  you  say  that  chalk  was  found  in  the  milk  ? — I must 
correct  myself ; it  was  not  tested  or  analysed  ; there  was  a deposit  found. 

1497.  Mr.  Peacocke.~\  I apprehend  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  inquire  into  the  food  supplied,  but  rather  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  poor- 
house  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  inspect  the  food. 

1498.  Chairman. ] Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  with  respect  to  any  other 
article  ? — Wine.  Wine  is  an  absolute  necessary  for  the  poor  when  they  are 
recovering  from  sickness  ; they  have  no  means  of  getting  pure  wine ; the 
adulteration  of  it  is  fearful.  I have  seen  many  instances  in  which,  when  I have 
recommended  port  wine,  and  it  has  been  procured  at  public-houses,  instead  of 
acting  as  a wholesome  stimulant  and  a restorative  astringent,  it  has  produced 
pain,  acidity,  griping,  irritation  and  mischief,  instead  of  good.  It  is  a matter 
of  notoriety,  I believe,  that  a composition  is  sold  as  a substitute  for  port 
wine. 

1499.  Mr . Moffat t^\  What  is  that  composition  ? — I believe  the  astringency 
imparted  to  the  liquid  is  by  alum  ; I believe  there  to  be  an  infusion  of  logwood ; 
I believe  there  to  be  sloe-juice  and  sugar;  it  is  a chemical  combination  entirely 
different  from  port  wine. 

1500.  Have  you  tasted  it  ? — Yes,  and  I do  not  like  it. 

1501.  Does  it  taste  like  port  wine  ? — No  ; I like  a glass  of  port  wrine,  and 
I wish  the  poor  could  have  it ; the  taste  is  sufficient  to  deceive  a poor  person ; 
the  poor  have  a great  craving  for  wine ; they  believe  it  is  a luxury  that  will 
restore  them  to  health. 

1 502.  Have  you  found  any  other  sort  of  wine  adulterated? — I believe  sherry 
is  manufactured  out  of  brandy. 

1503.  Is  it  brandy  and  water? — Brandy  and  water,  flavoured  probably  with 
some  bitter  almonds,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

1504.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  of  a prejudicial  cha- 
racter in  the  manufacture  of  sherry  ? — No. 
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1 505.  In  the  port  wine  you  found  adulterated,  you  believed  there  was  some- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  person  who  took  it  r — Yes,  it  does  harm 
instead  of  good.  I think  there  is  a good  opportunity,  by  means  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall’s  Metropolitan  Management  Bill,  that  the  vestries  might  have  power 
invested  in  them  by  means  of  their  inspectors  of  nuisances  to  detect  adultera- 
tion. I think  it  would  do  away  with  the  objections  made  by  some  persons  to 
centralization  and  so  on.  There  is  a local  Board  in  our  parish  who  could  have 
the  control  and  punishment  of  those  matters.  I would  suggest  that  a large  fine 
should  be  inflicted  upon  the  first  conviction,  to  be  quadrupled  upon  the  second 
conviction. 

1506.  Mr.  Wise.]  So  as  to  make  it  a kind  of  semi-municipal  sanitary 
arrangement  ? — Exactly  ; I am  convinced  that  that  might  be  done  without 
much  difficulty. 

1507.  Mr.  PcacocJce.]  Is  there  a strong  feeling  amongst  the  poor  people  of 

Bermondsey  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  ? — I think  they  are  helpless  in  the 
matter ; I think  they  require  to  be  protected.  , 

1508.  You  said  just  now  that  no  poor  person  had  ever  taken  up  a case? — 

I did  not  say  that ; I said  there  was  a general  reluctance  amongst  all  classes  to 
make  themselves  the  advocates  or  criers-down  of  any  custom  that  was 
prevailing. 

1509.  You  said  that  they  did  not  like  to  place  themselves  in  an  invidious 
position  ? — They  would  be  making  themselves  public  prosecutors. 

1510.  Do  you  think  the  sympathies  of  the  shopkeepers  generally  would  be 
with  the  person  showing  up  the  fraud  or  the  convicted  adulterator  ?— I do  not 
wish  to  be  held  out  as  a libeller  of  persons  who  keep  shops,  but  I am  afraid 
there  is  a very  low  tone  of  feeling  upon  that  subject. 

1511.  Under  those  circumstances,  if  it  was  a question  for  a jury,  for  instance, 
there  might  be  very  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions  ? — No  ; I 
think  the  vestries  who  have  been  elected  under  the  new  Act  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  as  a class  of  men,  are  intelligent,  independent  men.  I do  not  see  why  the 
evidence  might  not  be  made  so  clear  that  the  jury  must  convict.  If  a law 
were  passed  against  putting  alum  into  bread,  and  making  it  an  offence,  and 
if  evidence  were  brought  clearly  that  there  was  a loaf  purchased  at  a baker’s 
shop,  and  it  contained  so  much  alum,  a conviction  must  be  easy  enough. 

1512.  Mr.  Gregson.]  You  have  recommended  inspectors  of  nuisances  to  be 
employed  ; do  you  think  they  are  capable  of  detecting  these  adulterations  ? — 
No,  but  the  sanitary  officers  under  the  Board  would  ; the  inspector  of  nuisances 
would  bring  the  fact ; he  might  be  so  far  educated  as  to  be  satisfied,  for 
instance,  that  there  was  meat  exposed  for  sale  which  was  unfit  for  human  food, 
and  that  bread  was  bad ; he  would  be  the  person  to  bring  the  information  to 
the  sanitary  officer,  and  then  the  two  combined  would  form  a very  good 
executive  for  checking  adulteration. 

1513.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
has  the  power  of  condemning  bad  meat  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of 
last  year  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  well  aware  of  that ; it  has  not  been  pointed 
out  to  them  strongly  enough.  I really  must  guard  myself  against  it  being  at 
all  implied,  which  probably  the  tenor  of  my  evidence  might  lead  to,  that  there 
is  more  adulteration  of  food  in  Bermondsey  or  Southwark  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Metropolis. 

1514.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Does  not  adulteration  exist  in  all  the  districts  which 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  working  people?— Yes.  Bermondsey  is  like  a large 
manufacturing  town.  There  are  large  manufactories  carried  on  there;  they 
are  not  so  poor  as  they  might  seem  to  be. 

1515.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Your  remarks  apply  generally  to  London,  do  they  not? 
— Yes. 

15*6.  And  to  the  provinces : — I cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  provinces. 

15 17*  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Is  there  any  easy  test  which  you  can  suggest  for 
finding  out  whether  port  wine  is  adulterated  or  not? — A practical  chemist 
wTould  point  out  a proper  and  easy  test  in  10  minutes. 

1518.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  there  any  other  articles  of  food  largely  adulterated 
in  your  opinion?— I think  I have  mentioned  bread,  beer,  meat,  mustard, 
arrowroot ; tea,  generally  speaking,  is  pretty  good. 
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1519.  Is  coffee  adulterated?  — It  has  been  enormously  adulterated  with 
chicory,  and  not  always  with  chicory 

1520.  Have  you  found  coffee  mixed  with  other  ingredients  ? — Yes. 

1521.  What  other  ingredients  ? — I know  an  instance  in  which  a drug-grinder 
was  grinding  some  two  tons  of  something  which  purported  to  be  chicory.  He 
complained  himself,  and  said,  “ This  is  not  chicory.”  Other  vegetable  roots 
seem  to  have  been  dug  up  and  dried,  and  mixed  at  a period  when  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  chicory,  and  sold  as  chicory. 

1522.  Is  chicory  usually  ground  by  drug-grinders? — The  grocers,  I believe, 
have  it  ground. 

1523.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  instance  of  chicory  having 
been  ground  by  a drug-grinder,  or  is  it  a matter  of  hearsay  merely? — No. 
When  1 called  the  person  I referred  to  a drug-grinder,  he  is  not  by  profession 
or  trade  a drug-grinder,  but  he  has  machinery  on  his  premises,  and  he  occa- 
sionally does  it. 

1 524.  You  are  aware  how  chicory  is  roasted  in  the  solid  ? — Yes. 

1525.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  ground  simultaneously  with  coffee  or 
not,  when  it  is  intended  to  be  sold  with  the  coffee  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

1526.  Mr.  Wise.]  When  you  said  that  other  ingredients  were  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  coffee,  did  you  mean  to  allude  to  parsnips  or  acorns,  or  roasted 
corn  r — Yes. 

1527.  Have  they  been  used  to  any  extent  in  the  metropolis? — I cannot  speak 
to  that. 

1528.  Other  vegetables  have  been  dried  and  ground  up  ? — Yes. 

1529.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  found  any  adulteration  in  sugar? — No. 

1530.  In  spirits  have  you  found  any  foreign  matters  ? — I believe  them  to  be 
largely  adulterated  ; the  substitution  of  British  for  foreign  brandy  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact. 

1531.  Is  that  more  prejudicial  to  health  than  foreign  brandy  ? — Yes. 

1532.  For  what  reason? — It  is  a strong  rank  spirit. 

1 533.  How  do  you  define  a strong  rank  spirit  in  reference  to  British  brandy  ? 
— I cannot  give  an  exact  definition  of  it. 

1 534.  Are  there  any  other  ingredients  mixed  with  British  brandy,  so  far  as 
your  experience  goes  ? — No. 

1 535*  You  have  not  analysed  or  tested  the  relative  qualities  or  properties  of 
British  and  foreign  brandies  ? — I have  not. 

1536.  Chairman .]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  with  regard 
to  drugs  ? — It  is  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  any  article  comes  into  general 
consumption,  (I  will  illustrate  that  observation  by  cod-liver  oil,)  something  else 
is  sold  for  it,  so  that  any  one  who  has  to  do  with  drugs  is  compelled  to  be 
very  particular  as  to  whom  he  deals  with.  There  is  a general  complaint  I 
know  at  the  hospitals,  that  cod-liver  oil  has  not  so  good  an  effect  as  it  had  at 
first.  There  is  scarcely  the  means  of  detecting  it,  but  it  is  adulterated  by 
the  admixture  of  other  fish  oils  with  it. 

1537.  Bo  you  believe  that  adulteration  prevails  largely  in  medical  prepa- 
rations ? — I would  rather  use  the  word  substitution ; substituting  a cheap  drug 
of  the  same  class  for  an  expensive  one.  It  is  well  known  with  respect  to 
scammony,  which  is  an  expensive  purgative,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  getting  pure  scammony.  I need  not  point  out  instances  in  which  a 
person’s  life  might  depend  upon  the  prescriptions  which  are  written  and  sent 
to  a chemist  being  made  up  with  drugs  of  a pure  quality. 

1538.  Mr.  Wise.']  The  consequence  is,  that  medical  men  are  frequently 
disappointed  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  medicines  ? — Very  frequently. 

1539.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Has  that  occurred  in  your  own  experience? — • 
Frequently. 

1540.  And  when  you  have  ordered  the  drugs  from  some  other  chemist,  the 
effect  required  could  be  obtained  ? — Very  frequently  ; there  are  druggists  who 
get  25  or  30  per  cent,  increased  price  from  having  the  character  of  selling  good 
drugs. 

] 541.  Mr.  Peacoche.]  Are  the  drugs  sold  at  Apothecaries’  Hall  pure? — Yes. 

1542.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  And  those  sold  at  many  other  places?— Yes. 

1 543.  Mr.  JVise.]  Have  not  the  Apothecaries’  Company  the  power  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  apothecaries  of  London  ?~-Yes. 

1344.  Do 
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1544.  Do  they  do  so  from  time  to  time  ? — No  ; it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

1545.  Chairman.']  In  speaking  of  these  adulterations,  you  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  a large  number  of  persons  who  sell  pure  medical  compounds  and  pure 
drugs,  and  such  persons  would  naturally  have  no  objection  to  an  inspection  of 
their  articles  ? — They  could  have  none. 

1546.  Therefore  an  inspection  would  be  found  beneficial  ?— I think  the  power 
of  inspection  alone  would  be  of  great  use. 

154.7.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  such  an  amount  of  adulteration  carried  on 
amongst  the  poorer  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  as  would  justify  some  such 
measure  for  preventing  an  existing  evil  ? — It  is  generally  known  that  the  articles 
most  used  amongst  the  poor  are  very  much  adulterated. 

1548.  The  richer  classes,  who  can  resort  to  the  higher  classes  of  retail 
druggists,  are  comparatively  safe,  while  the  poor  are  quite  unprotected  upon 
that  point  ? — Y es. 

1 549.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  you  aware  that  in  France  all  chemists  and  druggists 
are  required  to  be  licensed  ?• — I believe  that  is  the  case. 

1550.  How  would  that  system  work  in  this  country  ? — I am  of  opinion  that 
every  trade  ought  to  be  licensed,  which  might  be  done  by  a mere  registration 
of  these  local  municipalities ; there  would  be  no  centralization  and  no  inter- 
ference with  free  trade ; and  if  they  were  convicted  of  great  social  crimes,  such 
as  the  adulteration  of  food  or  the  substitution  of  one  article  for  another, 
probably  for  a third  offence  they  should  be  unlicensed  and  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  the  trade  again. 

1551.  Might  not  some  mischief  be  prevented  by  the  supervision  of  some 
skilled  person  over  drugs  ? — Yes. 

1 552.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a great  many  drugs  which  come  to  this  country 
axe  adulterated  elsewhere? — No  doubt.  I believe  the  Chinese  are  very  cele- 
brated for  adulteration.  Some  time  since  it  was  stated  that  some  nitrate  of 
potass  was  coated  very  cleverly  with  camphor,  the  one  being  an  expensive 
article  and  the  other  cheap. 

1 .553-  Is  it  not  notorious  that  opium  is  very  much  adulterated  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  made  ? — Yes. 

1554-  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Would  you  propose  to  establish  inspectors  at  the 
various  ports  of  importation  of  those  drugs  P — I think  it  is  a matter  of  public 
and  almost  national  importance.  I am  not  suggesting  a remedy  ; if  you  leave 
it  entirely  to  an  inspector,  probably  the  man  might  be  bribed. 

1555-  Assuming  that  he  was  not  bribed,  if  you  could  find  a pure  inspector 
who  was  above  taking  a bribe,  he  must  be  a person  well  qualified  to  distinguish 
whether  there  was  purity  or  impurity  in  the  drugs  ? — You  would  have  to 
educate  that  class  of  men. 

1556.  Having  educated  those  men  you  set  them  to  work,  and  the  first 
article  they  come  to  we  will  assume  to  be  wholesome,  but  with  probably 
12  per  cent,  of  impurity ; for  example,  opium,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  ? 
—If  it  were  not  another  article  substituied  it  would  be  imported  or  sold 
as  such. 

*557-  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  that  there  are  great  variations 
in  the  opium  imported  into  this  country,  varying  from  12  to  2 percent,  of 
other  matters,  but  still  it  is  imported  as  opium  ; how  would  you  deal  with  that 
article ; would  you  refuse  its  introduction  into  this  country  ? — No,  I should 
think  it  very  unwise  to  do  so. 

1558.  Assuming  that  there  was  two  per  cent,  of  impurity  in  the  article, 
would  you  take  it  as  a pure  article  ? — I suppose  absolute  purity  you  cannot 
meet  with  in  anything. 

1559.  Assuming  that  you  had  inspectors,  where  are  they  to  draw  the  line  as 
to  what  they  shall  receive  and  what  refuse  ? — It  is  a difficult  thing,  which  may 
be  met,  in  a great  measure. 

1560.  Chairman.]  Have  you  devoted  your  attention  to  the  question  of 
remedies  ? — No,  I have  not. 

1561.  Are  you  aware  that  a law  exists  in  the  United  States  appointing 
inspectors?— No. 

1562.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Therefore  you  are  not  aware  that  that  law  in  the 
United  States  is  very  ineffective? — I know  that  the  Americans  have  credit  for 
being  very  clever  in  evading  laws. 

1.5^3-  Mr.  Wise.]  You  think,  with  regard  to  drugs,  that  the  public  ought 
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to  be  supplied  with  the  drugs  which  they  ask  for,  and  not  something  else  ? 
—Yes. 

1564.  You  would  make  it  a fraud,  and  subject  to  punishment? — Yes;  I 
believe  if  the  penalty  were  more  frequent  and  more  severe,  the  public  would 
begin  to  look  upon  the  adulteration  of  drugs  more  as  a crime. 

1565.  Chairman.']  Without  saying  what  the  machinery  should  be,  you  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Legislature  should  contrive  some  means  of  preventing  these 
adulterations  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1 566.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  given  your  opinions  with  regard  to  the  adul- 
terations which  affect  general  health,  or  to  adulterations  which  are  prejudicial 
or  non-prejudicial  to  public  health  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  adulterations 
affecting  public  health. 

1567.  You  confine  your  opinions  to  them?— Yes;  I think  manufacturers 
can  take  care  of  themselves  pretty  well.  With  regard  to  that,  I am  not 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  necessity  for  legislative  interference,  but  I 
believe  the  public  require  protection. 

Mr.  Rufus  Usher , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1568.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a grower  of  English  rhubarb?—  Yes. 

1569.  Your  place  is  at  Boddicott,  near  Banbury  ?—  Yes. 

1570  When  was  English  rhubarb  first  grown? — In  1/89;  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Banbury ; it  was  recognised  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
at  the  time,  and  they  awarded  him  a silver  and  gold  medal. 

1571.  Has  it  been  used  as  a medicine  from  that  time  to  the  present  ? — Yes  ; 
but  not  extensively  till  1811,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hayward,  when  the  plants 
were  purchased  by  my  father,  Peter  Usher. 

1572.  Where  were  those  plants  then  grown? — At  Banbury. 

1.573.  Mr.  Kinnaird. ] Is  it  an  expensive  culture  ? — It  is  expensive,  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  it  requires  to  remain  in  the  ground ; from  four  to  five 
years. 

1.574.  Chairman.]  It  is  a different  article  from  the  ordinary  garden  rhubarb  ? 
— Yes  ; a different  species,  or  a variety. 

1575.  Mr.  Wise.]  The  sticks  are  not  consumed  by  the  public  in  making 
puddings  and  tarts? — Not  now;  because  it  has  been  found  when  pulled  for 
such  consumption  to  rob  the  root  of  its  medicinal  properties. 

1.57b.  Are  the  sticks  of  the  same  character? — Smaller. 

1577.  Chairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  favour  the  Committee  with 
any  evidence  which  you  may  possess  as  to  the  medical  effect  of  English 
rhubarb  ? — I will  give,  in  the  first  instance,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pereira,  extracted 
from  his  Materia  Medica ; he  was  a very  eminent  man:  “ For  several  years 
past  English  rhubarb  has  been  exclusively  employed  at  the  London  Hospital, 
and  no  complaints  have  been  made  respecting  its  operation.  ’ “From  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Parry  at  the  Bath  Hospital,  it  appears  that  the  purgative 
qualities  of  English  rhubarb  are  scarcely  so  strong  as  those  of  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  varieties,  but  the  difference  is  not  acreat.”  “ All  the  different  com- 
mercial sorts  of  rhubarb  contain  the  same  constituents,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions ; hence  the  differential  characteristics  are  founded  on  relative  or  com- 
parative differences,  not  on  absolute  ones,”  “ English  rhubarb  contains  a smaller 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  a larger  quantity  of  starch.”  “In  some 
specimens  of  English  rhubarb  I have  met  with  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
as  great  abundance  as  in  foreign  rhubarb.  “ Some  specimens  of  Russian 
rhubarb  contain  so  much  starch  that  they  react  on  iodine  like  those  of  English 
rhubarb.” 

1578.  I will  not  ask  you  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  other  gentlemen  who 
have  given  a like  opinion  ; will  you  enumerate  the  names  of  any  three  or  four 
principal  ones,  merely  to  show  that  they  concur  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Pereiras 
testimony  ? — The  testimonials  which  I wish  to  place  before  the  Committee  are 
very  short.  I have  received  this  letter  from  Dr.  Tustin,  who  is  the  dispenser 
at  the  London  Hospital,  and  acted  with  Dr.  Pereira.  The  letter  is  dated 
“ London  Hospital,  February  26th,  1856.  My  dear  Sir, — 1 wTas  just  about  to 
write  to  you  when  your  letter  arrived.  After  considering  the  matter  over,  i do 
not  believe  that  any  statement  I might  be  able  to  make  before  the  Committee 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  would  avail  you  much.  I should  not  feel  justified 
in  making  any  statement  as  to  the  composition  of  the  various  rhubarbs  you 
have  supplied  us  with  ; that  would  be  the  peculiar  province  of  Dr.  Letheby, 
the  analytical  chemist  of  the  hospital.  I can,  however,  state  that  some  years 
ago  I had  the  honour  of  conducting  a series  of  experiments  for  my  friend 
Dr.  Pereira,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  purgative  qualities  of  English  rhubarb, 
and  we  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  about  two-thirds  the  strength 
of  the  best  rhubarb  that  could  be  procured.  Since  then,  and  lately,  I have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  I have  used  nothing  but 
English  rhubarb  in  this  hospital  for  these  13  years,  and  have  paid  from  36  s.  to 
50  s.  for  it.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  you  think  proper, 
and  I shall  be  happy  to  make  the  statements  therein  contained  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  and  any 
assistance  I can  afford  you  in  the  matter  I shall  be  happy  to  give.  I am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  truly,  T.  H.  Tustin,  Dispenser,  London  Hospital.”  I have  also  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Redwood,  dated  “March  3d,  1S56.  Dear  Sir, — I have 
examined  the  samples  of  English  rhubarb  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send 
me,  and  have  compared  them  with  the  samples  in  our  museum,  of  which  we  have 
several  that  were  obtained  when  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  was  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  English  rhubarb.  The  specimen  I have  just  received  from  you 
is  better  than  any  I had  previously  seen,  and  in  regard  to  those  characters 
by  which  the  quality  of  rhubarb  is  usually  judged  of,  is  but  little  inferior  to 
good  Indian  or  Russian  rhubarb.  I am  glad  to  find  evidence  in  these  three 
samples  of  improvement  in  the  production  of  indigenous  medicinal  rhubarb, 
from  which  it  may  be  expected  that  the  produce  of  our  own  soil  wTill  ulti- 
mately compete  in  quality,  as  well  as  price,  with  that  for  which  we  are  now 
dependent  upon  foreign  nations.  Although  the  English  rhubarb  hitherto  pro- 
duced appears  from  the  evidence  of  medical  men  who  have  tried  it  to  be  less 
powerful  than  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  yet  it  certainly  is  better  than  much  of 
the  inferior  foreign  which  is  often  imported,  and  if  it  should  obtain  a more 
extensive  trial  by  medical  men  a stimulus  wTould  thus  be  given  to  further 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  root 
for  medicinal  use.  Yours  truly,  T.  Redwood."  I have  also  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Thompson’s  London  Dispensatory,  1837,  which  is  a great  authority  I believe. 
After  a description  of  the  plant  rheum  palmatum,  he  says,  “ This  plant  has 
been  generally  believed  to  be  the  species  which  yields  the  foreign  rhubarb,  and 
under  this  belief  a very  excellent  and  correct  description  of  it  was  given  by 
Dr.  Hope,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1765.  He  had  raised  it  from  seed  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Mounsey,  from  Peters- 
burg, two  years  before,  and  found  that  the  root  possessed  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  best  foreign  rhubarb.  Since  that  period  many  laudable  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  into  this  country  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  supply  our  domestic  consumption  of  this  valuable  drug,  but 
although  many  individuals  have  reared  large  quantities,  and  some  of  it  has 
been  extremely  good,  yet  so  powerful  is  prejudice  that  very  little  of  it  can 
be  sold,  and  the  efforts  therefore  of  the  cultivators  have  of  late  very  much 
relaxed.” 

1579.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen  that  English  rhubarb 
is  a valuable  medicament? — Yes. 

1580.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  particu- 
lars as  to  the  difference  between  English  rhubarb  and  foreign  rhubarb  ? — Not 
from  my  practical  experience. 

1581.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  English  rhubarb  as  compared 
with  foreign  rhubarb  ? —The  price  fluctuates  very  considerably  ; but  the' price 
of  English  is  measured  by  the  price  of  foreign  ; it  rises  in  a corresponding  ratio 
with  foreign. 

1582.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  English  rhubarb,  and  what  is  the  price  of 
the  best  foreign  rhubarb  ? — The  price  of  the  best  English  rhubarb  is  2 s.  per 
pound,  and  the  price  of  foreign,  for  1855,  was  3.?.  3d.  to  7 s. 

1583.  Is  there  any  English  rhubarb  sold  at  a lower  price  ? — As  low  as  4 d. 

1584.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  For  medicine? — For  medicine.  I should  be  glad  to  refer 
to  the  general  condition  and  quality  of  a large  proportion  of  foreign  rhubarb,  as 
it  appears  necessary  to  erect  a standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
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Mr.  R.  Usher,  merits  of  English  rhubarb.  I have  the  prices  here  for  a series  of  years, 

from  the  “ Commercial  Reporter  Price  Current,”  Office,  Mincing-lane.  It 

7 March  1856.  may  no^  pe  generally  known  that  foreign  rhubarb  was  sold  at  ruinous  prices, 
owing  to  its  defective  quality.  “ I11  1846,  there  was  a large  supply  of  very 
inferior  and  bastard  kind  of  rhubarb,  which  was  sold  as  follows  : old  and  bastard, 
at  | d.  to  1 5 d. ; old  brown  and  rotten,  1 d.  to  4 d.  ; prices  for  better  sorts  were 
8 d.  to  1 s.  9 d. ; 1847,  7 d.  to  3 s.,  duty  free  ; rotten  and  damaged,  3 d.  to  5 d. ; 
brown,  old  and  perished,  1 d.  to  6d.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  quality  in  these 
two  years  the  market  was  cleared  by  the  wholesale  druggists.” 

1585.  Mr.  Kinnaird.~\  Do  you  suppose  these  low  qualities  stated  there  had 
lost  their  medicinal  effect  ? — Yes,  either  by  lapse  of  time,  or  more  probably  by 
not  being  properly  cured. 

1586.  They  had  so  done  ? — Yes;  admitting  the  fact,  which  Dr.  Pereira  and 
other  individuals,  highly  qualified,  have  stated  that  English  rhubarb  is  equal 
to  the  best  foreign  by  two-thirds,  it  becomes  a question  whether,  including  the 
worst  and  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  English  has  not  a greater  uniformity  of 
character,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  strength. 

1587.  Chairman .]  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two,  the  point  I wish  to  put  to  you  is  this  ; if  it  be  represented  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  English  rhubarb  is  sold  as  an  adulterating  article,  and  is  of  a very 
inferior  quality  to  foreign,  that  is  a mistake,  for  medical  men  attribute  very 
important  medical  qualities  to  English  rhubarb,  and  it  is  consumed  in  some 
important  public  establishments,  and  is  held  by  very  high  medical  testimony  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  as  to  medicine  ? — That  is  the  fact ; I think  Dr.  Pereira’s 
evidence  will  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that.  The  objections  I have  to  Mr. 
Warrington’s  evidence,  and  Mr.  Herring’s,  I have  noted  here,  if  the  Committee 
would  allow  me  to  read  them.  My  objections  to  Mr.  Warrington’s  evidence 
are  these,  that  in  setting  up  the  prices  of  foreign  and  English  rhubarb  as  a test 
of  their  intrinsic  value,  he  has  taken  the  maximum  price  of  foreign  and  the 
minimum  price  of  English  ; and  has  also  made  a still  greater  apparent  contrast 
by  taking  the  wholesale  price  of  one  and  the  retail  price  of  the  other.  If  price 
is  to  be  received  as  a proof  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  these  articles,  much  will 
depend  on  the  correction  of  these  errors.  Mr.  Warrington  quoted  1 1 s.  6 d. 
per  pound  as  the  price  of  the  best  Russian,  and  4 d.  per  pound  as  the  price  of 
English.  In  the  year  1855  the  wholesale  price  of  foreign  rhubarb,  as  entered 
at  the  “ Price  Current”  Office,  was  from  3 s.  3 d.  to  7 s • per  pound,  and  the 
prices  of  English  ranged  from  4 d.  to  2 s.  per  pound.  This,  however,  is  a greater 
disparity  in  price  than  usual,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  minimum  price 
of  foreign  is  beknv  that  of  English.  Mr.  Herring  stated  as  follows:  “ If  rhubarb 
were  sold  at  8 s.  per  pound  in  the  lump,  but  when  powdered  it  could  be  had  for 
4 s.,  the  public  must  know  there  was  an  adulteration,  or  it  could  not  be  sold  at 
so  low  a price.”  In  reply  to  this  statement,  I believe  if  the  public  were  informed 
that  the  price  and  quality  of  foreign  rhubarb  vary  as  widely  as  any  other 
article  of  commerce,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  how  this  could  take 
place  without  an  act  of  adulteration.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  use  an 
inferior  with  a superior  sample  of  the  same  article.  Mr.  Herring  quotes 
English  rhubarb  at  40  s.  per  cwt. ; I have  recent  entries  of  English  rhubarb  at 
upwards  of  ten  guineas  per  cwt.  Then  as  to  the  wholesale  charge  made  by 
Mr.  Herring  on  the  character  of  English  rhubarb,  namely,  “ that  it  produces 
no  good  effect  whatever,”  I most  confidently,  in  reply,  submit  to  this  Committee 
the  opinion  of  that  most  eminent  physician  Dr.  Pereira,  and  of  the  other  highly 
qualified  individuals  whose  testimonials  I have  produced  on  this  occasion. 

1588.  Mr.  Wise.]  When  did  Dr.  Pereira  give  that  opinion? — During  the 
time  he  was  assistant  physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

1.589.  During  what  year  ? — I cannot  say. 

1590.  Was  that  some  years  ago? — Some  few  years  ago. 

1.591.  Chairman.']  The  London  Hospital  continues  to  use  the  English  rhu- 
barb ? — Yes,  it  does. 

1592.  Up  to  the  last  Dr.  Pereira  adhered  to  that  opinion,  and  his  practice  at 
the  London  Hospital  is  continued  by  his  sanction  ? — It  is  English  rhubarb  that 
has  been  used  exclusively  at  the  London  Hospital  for  13  years,  by  the  express 
sanction  of  Dr.  Pereira ; it  wTas  introduced,  I believe,  during  the  time  he  wras 
their  assistant  physician. 
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1593.  Mr.  Wise.]  Is  the  consumption  of  English  rhubarb  increasing?  — 
Gradually. 

1.594.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  Are  you  the  only  grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Banbury  r — I know  of  but  one  other  grower ; I believe  there  is  no  other 
European  rhubarb  produced  but  by  myself  and  another  person,  who  also 
resides  near  Banbury. 

1595.  Is  your  soil  particularly  suited,  or  is  it  capable  of  being  grown  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  ? — The  soil  is  particularly  suited  for  its  cultivation. 

159b.  Chairman.]  You  have  been  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  plants  ? — 
There  has  never  been  any  change  since  Mr.  Hayward  introduced  it. 

1 597.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  any  of  this  English  rhubarb  sold  for  foreign  rhubarb  ? 
— I am  not  aware ; I know  many  houses  where  English  rhubarb  is  sold  as 
English  rhubarb. 

Mr.  Richard  Gay , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1598.  Chairman.]  I believe  you  are  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mustard 
Department  in  Her  Majesty’s  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford? — Yes. 

1599.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — About  18  months  ; I have 
been  there  since  the  erection  of  the  machinery. 

1600.  What  was  your  occupation  previously  to  entering  upon  the  service  of 
the  Victualling  Yard  ? — I was  a mustard  and  cliicory  manufacturer,  and  drug  and 
spice  grinder. 

1601.  Were  you  a master  or  journeyman  ? — I have  been  both  ; I was  a master 
manufacturer  for  myself  about  seven  years,  until  my  place  was  burnt  down ; I 
have  partly  had  the  contract  with  the  Government  for  mustard,  and  I suggested 
to  the  authorities  the  propriety  of  erecting  machinery ; I offered  my  services 
and  was  accepted. 

1602.  Why  did  the  Government  establish  a mustard  manufactory? — In  con- 
sequence of  the  impurity  of  the  mustard,  as  well  as  other  things. 

1603.  They  found  a difficulty  in  purchasing  pure  mustard  ? — They  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  so. 

1 604.  Will  you  now  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  your  ex- 
perience as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  adulteration  in  the  various 
leading  articles  which  came  under  your  own  notice,  when  you  were  in  trade  as 
a drug-grinder  ? — I think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  pure  mustard. 

I have  some  samples  of  pure  mustard  with  me.  I do  not  know  anything  more 
easy  of  detection  than  adulterated  mustard  ; but  still  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  it  pure.  1 believe  it  has  been  tried.  I know  1 have  tried  it  myself,  and 
a gentleman  connected  with  me  spent  a great  deal  of  money  to  introduce  the 
genuine  article,  but  the  brown  mustard  flour,  after  being  mixed  about  24 
hours,  becomes  black,  and  people  do  not  like  to  see  it ; they  like  to  see  the 
mustard  of  a nice  bright  yellow  appearance,  and  to  keep  so  for  two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  mixed ; they  think  it  is  not  mustard  when  it  turns  black, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is. 

1605.  Therefore  the  adulteration  is  intended  to  meet  the  public  taste  as  to 
colour  ? — As  far  as  colour  is  concerned ; I think,  generally  speaking,  it  is  done 
to  cheapen  the  article  and  to  get  a greater  profit.  Mustard  seed  is  very  dear. 
Brown  mustard  seed  is  worth  from  20  s.  to  25  s.  a bushel ; it  will  only  produce 
25  lbs.  of  flour  to  the  bushel,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  mustard  selling  at  4 d. 
a pound. 

1606.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Does  this  mustard,  after  it  has  become  discoloured, 
lose  its  pungency? — No,  not  for  some  days. 

1 607.  Chairman.]  What  are  the  articles  used  for  the  adulteration  of  mustard  ? 
— The  colouring  matter  is  invariably  turmeric.  I believe  that  the  bi-chromate 
of  potass  has  been  used.  I have  been  so  informed,  but  I never  used  it,  and 
never  saw  any  used  ; but  turmeric  is  the  thing  generally  used. 

1608.  In  large  quantities ? — No,  turmeric  is  not  used  in  large  quantities; 
about  8 lbs  of  turmeric  to  about  280  lbs.  of  flour. 

1609.  Mustard  flour  ? — No. 

1610.  What  was  the  adulteration  of  mustard,  as  practised  in  the  trade,  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — I believe  very  few  scruple  to  use  wheaten  flour,  turmeric,  and 
cayenne  pepper ; the  adulterate  I used  was  flour,  turmeric,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  ginger. 
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1611.  What  proportions  did  those  bear  to  the  genuine  mustard? — For  the 
best  mustard  about  25  per  cent. ; for  the  commonest  nearly  cent,  per  cent. 

1612.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Was  the  cayenne  pepper  pure  which  you  used  ? — Yes, 
we  ground  it  ourselves. 

1613.  Mr.  Gregson .]  Is  turmeric  in  any  way  prejudicial  ? — I do  not  think  it 
is  ; I never  heard  that  it  was  ; but  farina  is  also  used,  and  potato  starch  is  used 
to  a very  great  extent ; and  now,  I am  sorry  to  say,  what  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  terra  alba,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  I have  had  some  samples  in  my  office  in 
the  mustard  department,  since  I have  been  in  my  present  situation,  from  which 
I have  extracted  five  ounces  of  gypsum  in  1 lb. ; from  another  sample  I got 
five  ounces  of  rice  and  wheaten  flour  ; and  from  another  I got  about  six 
ounces  of  wheaten  flour.  Those  are  the  mustards  which  have  been  taken  in 
contract. 

1614.  Chairman.]  Are  you  speaking  of  mustards  which  have  been  sent  in  by 
contractors  to  the  Government? — I should  suppose  so,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  returned  as  unfit  for  the  service,  and  I have  analysed  them. 

1615.  They  have  been  sent  from  on  board  ship  ? — They  have  been  returned 
from  various  ships. 

1616.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  In  the  case  of  the  adulteration  of  five  ounces  of 
gypsum  to  the  pound,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  contract  ? — I do  not  know ; 
it  was  before  1 came  there. 

1617.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  As  I understand  you,  the  worst  sample  of  adulteration 
was  five  ounces  of  gypsum  in  the  pound  of  mustard  ? — That  was  the  worst  sample 
that  has  come  under  mv  notice  since  I have  been  there ; I have  seen  worse 
samples  than  that ; I have  seen  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  mustard. 

1618.  Chairman.]  Is  it  possible  that  any  of  these  samples  may  represent 
mustard  purchased  for  the  ships  on  foreign  stations  ? — I think  not,  because  they 
were  in  the  Government  packages  ; some  of  them  bore  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors. Of  course  I do  not  wish  to  give  any  names. 

1619.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  You  state  that  you  found  in  some  of  the  samples  50  per 
cent.  ? — The  case  of  five  ounces  of  gypsum  to  the  pound  was  the  worst  sample 
that  I have  found  since  I have  been  in  my  present  situation  ; but  previously  to 
that  time  I have  found  samples  of  mustard  not  sent  in  to  the  Government 
bearing  50  per  cent,  of  adulteration. 

1620.  Mr.  Wise.]  Were  the  parties  ascertained  ? — No.  If  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained, the  man  would  have  been  severely  fined ; 1 never  said  who  it  was ; I 
was  asked  to  do  so,  but  I did  not  do  it. 

1621.  If  persons  employed  by  the  Government  have  facts  made  known  to 
them,  that  things  supplied  are  adulterated,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  parties 
to  communicate  those  facts  to  the  Government? — I should  say  it  was.  This 
mustard  had  been  in  store  three  or  four  years,  and  sent  away  ; it  had  been  sent 
to  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  and  had  come  back.  The  remedy  is  now  procured, 
we  manufacture  our  own. 

1622.  The  Government  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  : — Yres  ; I believe  that  is 
why  they  erected  the  mustard  mills. 

1623.  Have  you  any  other  charge  besides  mustard? — 1 have  not  at  present ; 
I expected  before  now  we  should  have  been  manufacturing  vinegar.  (The 
Witness  produced  a sample  of  pmre  mustard  ) 

1624.  Mr.  Sheridan.)  Is  the  mustard  issued  to  the  Royal  Navy  perfectly  pure  ? 
—Yes. 

1C25.  Will  its  pungency  be  lost  after  a time  ? — If  it  were  to  remain  in  paper 
it  would.  We  put  it  in  tin  canisters  hermetically  sealed.  I will  guarantee 
that  it  will  keep  good  for  any  time.  There  is  a test  of  adulteration  in 
mustard  by  which  every  householder,  in  one  instant,  can  detect  adulterated 
mustard. 

1626.  Mr.  Wise.)  What  is  that  test  called  ? — Ammonia. 

1627.  What  quantity  of  ammonia  to  what  quantity  of  mustard?— A very 
small  quantity  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  turns  the  adulterated  mustard  red. 

1628.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Has  it  any  effect  upon  real  mustard? — Ammonia 
turns  turmeric  red.  We  never  expect  to  find  turmeric  in  pure  mustard.  If 
turmeric  is  put  into  mustard  it  is  to  give  colour  to  the  adulterate.  If  we  detect 
turmeric  in  mustard  suspicion  says  there  is  something  else,  and  then  we  have 
to  try  other  means  to  detect  what  that  is.  I am  not  an  analytical  chemist,  but 
I know  enough  of  my  own  trade  to  discover  anything  of  that  sort. 

1629.  Mr. 
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1629.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  there  be  turmeric  there  is  generally  flour? — Yes.  That 
is  a parcel  of  stuff  weighing  five  ounces  which  I took  out  of  one  pound.  I con- 
ceive it  to  be  rice  flour  ( producing  the  same). 

1630.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  have  extracted  the  mustard,  and  this  is  the 
residue  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  question  about  there  being  gypsum  in  it. 

1631.  Chairman. \ Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
were  five  ounces  of  gypsum,  or  that  there  were  five  ounces  of  some  compound 
of  which  gypsum  formed  apart? — I did  not  sufficiently  analyse  it  to  detect  it, 
but  I concluded  the  whole  of  it  was  gypsum.  I believe  that  mixture  which  I 
have  now  produced  to  be  rice  flour.  1 have  samples  of  mustard  upon  which 
I will  show  the  Committee  the  effect  of  the  test.  You  will  see  that  the  ammonia 
will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  pure  mustard.  I wish  this  fact  to»be  known, 
because  it  is  a most  easy  test  ( pouring  some  ammonia  upon  a sample  of  pure 
mustard).  If  I pour  some  ammonia  upon  this  adulterated  sample,  the  Committee 
will  see  that  it  will  turn  red  instantly.  This  sample  wrould  contain  about  six 
ounces  to  the  pound  of  adulteration.  I should  say  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
gypsum,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  A great  many  people  will  prefer  the 
adulterated  mixture  to  mine  because  it  looks  better. 

1632.  Is  not  French  mustard  rather  dark  r — French  mustard  is  rather 
dark. 

1633.  Mr.  Kinnaird.']  Do  you  believe  good  mustard  to  be  a wholesome  thing  ? 
— I believe  it  is  wholesome.  Mustard  is  a very  curious  thing ; there  is  as 
much  essential  oil  in  the  refuse  of  the  mustard  as  there  is  in  the  mustard  flour. 
I believe  it  is  almost  known  only  to  myself ; lately  I have  discovered  the  fact 
by  getting  the  essential  oil  and  grinding  it  with  gypsum  and  turmeric  upon  the 
edge  stones.  I defy  any  one  to  tell  it  from  the  finest  mustard  that  can  be 
made. 

1634.  Chairman .]  You  cannot  tell  it  from  the  flavour? — No.  If  you  were 
to  put  a little  of  this  essential  oil  in  water  (except  that  it  is  more  glutinous  in 
water)  and  mix  it  with  any  tasteless  farina,  and  if  you  were  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  taste  some  you  would  not  know  it  from  the  finest  mustard. 

1635.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  Has  it  all  the  properties  of  mustard? — Yes.  I was 
glad  to  hear  the  medical  gentleman  who  was  examined  express  his  opinion  that 
it  could  be  procured ; the  mustard-makers  say  that  it  cannot  be  procured. 

1636.  How  did  you  get  that  essential  oil  ? — After  many  years’  trial  at  it  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfection  from  the  refuse  of  brown  mustard. 

1637.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  not  that  a discovery  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  addi- 
tional adulteration  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  wiil. 

1638.  Chairman .]  Did  you  say  that  the  essential  oil  of  mustard  would  pro- 
duce, if  mixed  with  flour  in  the  way  you  state,  a blister  equivalent  to  that 
produced  by  pure  mustard  ? — Yes.  I believe  there  are  a great  many  people 
who  adulterate  in  self-defence,  and  who  would  be  very  glad  if  something  could  be 
done  to  prevent  it.  I have  heard  it  suggested  to-day  that  some  inspectors 
should  be  appointed  to  entirely  put  a stop  to  it.  I believe  many  honest  trades- 
men would  be  glad  to  have  done  with  adulteration,  but  in  self-defence  they 
must  do  it. 

1639.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  think  the  honest  tradesman  as  well  as  the  public 
requires  to  be  protected  ? — I know  it  from  experience. 

] 640.  Chairman .]  Is  there  any  other  article  the  adulteration  of  which  you 
can  speak  to  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — I have  heard  something  about  chi- 
cory being  adulterated.  When  chicory  was  worth  about  30  l.  a ton  in  the  raw 
state,  and  *20  l.  duty  upon  it,  then  it  was  more  worth  the  while  of  manufac- 
turers to  adulterate.  Now  English  chicory  can  be  bought  for  about  10/.  a 
ton,  there  is  very  little  adulteration,  with  the  exception  of  Venetian  red  and 
treacle,  and  that  is  done  to  give  it  a brighter  colour,  more  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  weight,  though  it  does  increase  the  weight,  and  I believe 
it  is  very  injurious  to  the  article.  I remember  one  year  when  chicory  was 
worth  21  /.  a ton,  manufacturing  700  tons  of  carrots  into  chicory.  They  were 
grown  by  one  gentleman  in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  house  where  I was, 
and  350  tons  of  parsnips. 

1641 . All  that  was  sold  for  chicory  ? — It  was  used  to  adulterate  and  cheapen 
the  chicory. 

1642.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  did  you  pay  for  the  parsnips? — Twenty  shillings 
a ton  ; they  cost  us  20  /.  a ton  cutting  and  drving.  When  the  white  carrots 
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Mr.  R.  Gay.  were  cut  up,  they  looked  like  chicory;  the  chicory  root  is  very  much  like  a 
white  carrot. — {The  Witness  produced  a sample  of  chicory.) 

7 March  1856.  1643.  Mr.  Kinnaird.~]  Is  there  any  other  article  of  food  in  the  Victualling 

Department  of  Deptford  which  the  Government  have  found  grossly  adulterated  ? 
— I have  heard  them  complain,  but  they  have  some  very  clever  gentlemen  with 
instruments  to  detect  those  things.  They  have  some  serious  thoughts  of  manu- 
facturing vinegar.  There  are  some  adulterations  which  I believe  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  detect.  I could  mention  many  instances  of  adulterations  of  drugs, 
spices,  and  mustard,  that  no  analytical  chemist  could  detect  even  with  the  micro- 
scope ; he  could  not  detect  charlock  seed  mixed  with  mustard  seed.  When 
mustard  seed  is  worth  20 s.  a bushel,  and  charlock  about  6^.  or  8 s.  a bushel, 
it  is  worth  .buying.  When  mustard  is  worth  about  7 $■  or  8 s.,  charlock  is  not 
worth  buying.  When  they  are  mixed,  no  man  can  tell  whether  it  is  mustard 
or  charlock  flour. 

1644.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  What  proportion  of  carrots  did  you  put  into  the 
chicory? — From  25  to  7 5 per  cent.  ; just  the  same  with  rye;  rye  is  used  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  chicory,  from  25  to  / 5 per  cent. 

1645.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Is  there  any  deleterious  effect  produced  by  mixing  the- 
charlock  seed  with  mustard  ? — I am  not  aware. 

1 646.  Though  it  is  a less  good  article,  there  is  no  harm  in  it  so  far  as  you 
know,  except  that  it  is  not  mustard,  and  consequently  a fraud  upon  the  buyer  ? 
— It  is  a fraud  upon  the  pocket;  it  is  a fraudulent  adulteration.  I call  it  the 
same  with  regard  to  some  kinds  of  grain  ; I was  employed  a long  time  in  what 
is  called  a grist  mill,  and  we  split  upon  the  average  something  like  60  or  70 
quarters  of  beans  a day.  Egyptian  beans  contain  a great  deal  of  dirt ; if  a 
man  sent  us  100  stone  of  Egyptian  beans,  when  we  washed  the  dirt  out,  they 
would  be  reduced  5 stone,  leaving  95.  We  asked  the  person  who  sent  them 
“ How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  returned  out  of  the  100  stone  ? ” If  he  said 
he  wanted  110,  there  being  5 stone  lost  in  dirt,  there  must  be  15  stone  more 
sent  to  him  than  he  actually  sent  to  the  mill,  though  it  is  not  injurious  to  health, 
because  it  is  15  stone  weight  of  water. 

1647.  You  added  the  weight  by  soaking  the  beans  in  water  ? — Yes  ; we  were 
compelled  to  do  it ; he  sent  so  many  hundred  weight  to  be  split,  and  told  us 
he  wanted  so  many  hundred  weight  back ; that  is  done  by  what  is  called  in  the 
trade  “ washing,”  with  a view  to  wash  the  dirt  out. 

1648.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Have  you  had  drugs  also  to  grind  in  the  same  way  P — 
Yes. 

1649.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I think  it  is  about  three  years  since  my 
place  was  burnt  down. 

1650.  What  kind  of  proportion  did  the  person  who  sent  the  drugs  to  you  to 
be  ground  require  back  ? — It  depended  upon  the  parties.  Take  the  case  of 
rhubarb  ; whatever  may  be  said  about  English  rhubarb  being  sold  to  the  public 
as  English  rhubarb,  it  is  mostly  sold  under  the  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  there 
is  no  question  about  that ; I have  had  5 cwt.  of  rhubarb  sent  to  be  ground, 
perhaps  2 cwt.  w'ould  be  Turkey,  and  3 cwt.  English  rhubarb. 

1651.  Chairman.]  In  the  ground  state  r — Yes. 

1 652.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Supposing  a hundred  weight  of  Turkey  rhubarb  were 
sent  to  be  ground,  would  a hundred  weight  be  returned? — No. 

1653.  Who  suffered  the  loss? — The  proprietor;  perhaps  he  would  make  it 
up  w ith  inferior  rhubarb. 

1654.  Chairman.]  There  was  no  attempt  to  supply  the  waste  by  any  other 
material  P — Yes.  I have  seen  that  done  by  satinwood  sawTdust.  I have  in  my 
mind  a case  in  which  two  hundred  weight  of  satinwood  sawdust  were  ground 
up  with  rhubarb,  packed  in  flint  bottles,  and  sent  abroad. 

1655.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  custom  of  the 
trade  ? — I do  not  say  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade.  1 have  ground  but 
few  things  genuine,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone. 

1656.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  How  long  were  you  in  business? — I was  30  years  a 
mustard,  chicory,  drug,  and  spice  grinder. 

16,57.  During  that  time  you  very  seldom  sent  forth  a pure  article  P — No. 

1658.  Can  you  say  whether  adulteration  has  been  rather  on  the  increase 
during  the  last  few  years  you  were  in  business  ? — 1 am  sure  it  has ; new  things 
have  been  found  out,  which  years  ago  we  knew  nothing  of,  to  adulterate  with. 

1659.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Had  you  any  book? — I had  a book  till  my  place  was 

burnt 
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burnt  down,  which  gave  the  detail  of  every  transaction  from  the  time  I went  Mr-  -R*  Gay. 

into  business.  I made  no  scruple  to  show  it.  I have  done  as  much  in  the  wav  

of  adulteration  as  any  man  in  the  trade,  and  I have  done  more  than  almost  any  7 March  185G. 

other  man  to  expose  it.  I have  done  it  in  defiance  of  my  employers,  with  a 

view  to  crush  it ; and  I have  felt  exceedingly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

giving  it  a severe  blow.  1 believe  many  honest  men  will  thank  any  one  who 

will  put  an  end  to  it. 

1660.  Chairman .]  Your  belief  is  that  in  many  instances  adulteration  is 
practised,  not  from  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  deceive  the 
public,  but  because  he  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  dishonest 
traders,  who  will  adulterate  ? — Yes.  I was  in  business  with  a gentleman  who 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  was  very  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  adulteration  ; he  said  to  me,  “ Friend  Gay,  we  are  in  the  mustard 
trade,  cannot  you  get  me  mustard  that  is  pure?”  I said,  “I  have  tried  it 
often ; it  will  cost  a good  deal  of  money,  and  we  may  fail.”  He  advanced  me 
300/.,  and  I laid  it  out  in  pots.  I went  out  myself  with  the  pure  mustard  ; I took 
my  tests  with  me,  and  showed  to  the  grocers  that  it  was  a superior  article.  I 
satisfied  them,  and  I sold  the  pots  by  grosses,  and  I thought  I had  found  a thing 
that  would  carry  out  our  views ; in  three  weeks,  when  the  people  began  to  mix 
up  the  mustard,  because  it  was  pure,  it  turned  black,  and  they  said,  “ Oh,  we 
do  not  like  it,  it  is  black  and  it  came  back  upon  us,  and  was  likely  to  be  a 
very  ruinous  thing.  I should  think  not  less  than  400  were  returned  on  our 
hands  all  at  once ; my  partner  said,  “ You  had  better  destroy  the  pots  but 
I did  not  like  to  destroy  the  pots,  so  1 turned  the  mustard  out  and  put  in  our 
common  mustard,  which  we  made  for  the  trade,  and  it  answered  very  well. 

1661.  In  point  of  fact,  the  public  insisted  upon  having  the  adulterated 
article  ? — They  did  not  believe  that  my  genuine  article  was  genuine  ; there  are 
many  things  in  this  country  of  which  the  true  flavour  is  lost. 

1662.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  tfye  adulterations  in  any  other 
article  ? — I have  heard  much  said  about  vinegar,  and  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  about  vinegar.  To  show  how  wide  many  scientific  men  are  in 
analyzing,  I never  heard  yet  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  discovered  in  any 
sample  of  vinegar ; sulphuric  acid  and  D.  W.,  or  distilled  water,  have  been 
mentioned.  I have  heard  it  said  that  arsenic  has  been  found,  but  I do  not 
believe  it.  Corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years  and  years  in  some 
houses,  and  not  a cask  has  gone  out  without  a certain  proportion  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

1663.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  proportion  of  D.  W.  is  used? — That  depends 
upon  the  price  of  the  vinegar. 

1 664.  Chairman.']  Do  you  believe  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  mixed  with 
the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions? — Ido.  It  was  done  to  counteract  the 
flavour,  the  roughness  of  the  sulphuric  acid ; it  was  not  done  to  give  strength 
to  the  vinegar ; when  the  D.  W.  and  0.  V.  have  been  used  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  put  in  to  give  it  a fulness  again  in  the  mouth. 

1665.  Chairman.]  Are  those  technical  expressions  in  the  trade,  O.  Y.  for 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water  ? — Quite  so  ; corrosive  sublimate  is 
called  “ The  doctor.” 

1666.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  The  term  O.  V.  would  be  applied  not  in  your  trade 
only,  but  in  all  trades  where  sulphuric  acid  is  used  ? — I suppose  it  would. 

1667.  My.  M<iffatt.]  As  a drug  grinder  were  you  ever  called  upon  to  intro- 
duce any  other  substance  into  a drug  before  you  sent  it  home  ? — Yes ; some- 
times the  adulterate  has  been  sent  to  me  to  mix,  and  sometimes  they  have  sent 
to  me  to  say,  “ Put  in  so-and-so,  and  charge  for  it.” 

1668.  Chairman. ] Did  they  go  by  any  other  name? — No:  I do  not  know 
that  they  did. 

1 669.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Were  those  instructions  applicable  to  a great  variety  of 
drugs  r — To  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  cocculus  indicus  ; 1 have  ground  many  cwts.  of 
cocculus  indicus. 

1670.  What  is  it  used  for? — I do  not  know;  I suspect  to  go  into  the  poor 
man’s  drink. 

lbyi.  You  do  not  know  any  manufacture  to  which  it  is  applied? — No. 

1672.  For  whom  did  you  grind  cocculus  indicus  ? — For  druggists. 

1673.  Used  you  to  grind  for  wholesale  druggists? — Yes. 

1674.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a general  instruction  you  had  from 
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those  houses  to  mix  other  ingredients  with  the  drugs  ? — I cannot  say  that  I had 
one  customer  on  my  book  but  what  have  been  compelled  to  mix  more  or  less  ; 
some  things  they  would  not  have  touched,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
would. 

1675.  Still  your  experience  as  a drug  grinder  leads  you  to  say  that  it  is  the 
prevalent  practice  with  the  wholesale  druggists  to  send  two  substances  to  be 
mixed  together,  to  be  sold  as  one  article? — I have  found  it  so. 

167b.  And  you  have  worked  for  a great  number  of  respectable  wholesale 
druggists  ? — I have  worked  for  a great  number  of  respectable  wholesale 
druggists  in  the  country,  w7here  my  mills  were. 

1677.  Where  were  your  mills? — Near  Leeds. 

1 678.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard  to  drug  grinding  in  London  ? 
— I have  ground  a good  bit  in  London. 

1679.  Does  your  evidence  apply  also  to  the  London  druggists? — Yes  ; that 
case  of  the  rhubarb  being  mixed  with  satin  wood  sawdust  occurred  in  London. 

1680.  Chairman.']  As  a rule,  w7ould  you  say  that  the  custom  of  dealers  in 
London  is  of  a more  straightforward  and  honourable  character  than  in  the 
country  ? — Some  of  the  larger  dealers. 

168].  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Still  the  majority  of  the  wholesale  druggists  in  London 
do  send  drugs  to  be  ground  with  other  substances? — I have  had  to  do  so  for 
them. 

1682.  Chairman.]  How  long  were  you  a drug  grinder  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ? — Something  like  six  or  seven  years  ; I was  five  years  in  one  place. 

16S3.  Were  you  doing  a large  business  at  that  time? — Not  very  large. 

1 684.  You  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  whole  trade  in  London  ? 
—No. 

1685.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  those  druggists  who  would  not  have  recourse  to 
the  practices  you  have  described  suffer  a loss  from  the  consequences  ?— I think 
some  of  them  w7ere  too  w7ell  established  to  suffer  much  loss  ; I think  the  evidence 
given  as  to  adulterated  drugs  applies  mostly  to  the  low  neighbourhoods  of 
London  and  all  large  towns. 

1 606.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
other  drug  grinders,  and  people  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  yourself? 
— Yes. 

1687.  Did  it  appear  from  their  testimony,  as  far  as  you  gathered  it,  that 
their  experience  tallied  with  yours  ? — Having  men  come  from  other  mills  to 
work  where  1 was,  and  learning  from  them  new  modes  of  adulteration,  convinced 
me  that  it  was  carried  on  in  other  places  as  well  as  where  I was ; men  coming 
from  one  mill  to  another  will  talk ; they  would  say  that  their  practice  was  to 
use  such  and  such  things  or  qualities. 

1688.  Mr.  Wise.]  From  time  to  time,  as  I understand  you,  fresh  inventions 
are  taking  place  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  ? — Yes.  There  are  new  things 
used  now  for  adulteration  that  I knew  nothing  of  years  ago. 

1689.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  one  or  two  instances  of  novelties  in  the 
art  of  adulteration  ? — Yes.  I never  knew  till  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
that  bone  dust  was  used  in  white  pepper ; it  is  called  ivory  dust.  I never  knew 
anything  but  rice  used.  I have  had  as  much  as  five  cwt.  of  ivory  dust 
sent  me  at  a time,  and  was  fined  25  l.  for  having  bad  pepper  found  on  my 
premises. 

1690.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  There  is  some  law  against  the  adulteration  of  pepper? 
— Certainly  ; and  all  articles  paying  duty  to  the  revenue. 

1691.  Mr.  JVise.]  Can  you  state  any  other  cases? — I think  I can.  For  the 
adulteration  of  turmeric,  I had  sent  me  something  called  royal  yellow.  Being  a 
colourman,  I knew  it  was  a composition  of  chrome  yellow  reduced  with  Paris 
white,  or  something  of  that  sort ; that  was  mixed  with  turmeric.  It  could  very 
easily  be  detected  if  the  turmeric  was  used  by  dyers. 

1622.  I suppose  it  is  cheaper? — Much  cheaper. 

1693.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Do  you  think  the  existing  law  is  an  effective  check 
in  many  instances  ? — It  used  to  put  them  sometimes  in  fear.  Many  a one 
who  would  buy  an  adulterate  for  pepper  under  the  name  of  P.  D.,  when  they 
found  the  Excise  getting  a little  alive  to  it,  would  put  it  out  of  their  houses. 

1 694.  What  is  P.  D.  ? — I suppose  it  would  mean  pepper  dust ; it  is  called 
P.  D.  in  the  trade.  It  is  manufactured  from  rape  or  linseed  cake,  mustard 
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dross,  Cayenne  pepper  ; the  pepper  dust  is  an  adulterating  article,  well  known  Mr.  R.  Gay. 
under  the  name  of  P.  D. 

1695.  Mr.  W we.]  What  do  you  consider  the  article  most  in  use  which  is  7 March  1856. 
principally  adulterated? — I should  say  mustard,  vinegar,  and  pepper  are  adul- 
terated as  much  as  anything.  Chicory  used  to  be  adulterated,  but  it  is  now 

worth  only  10  l.  a ton.  Those  are  articles  extensively  tampered  with.  Rhubarb, 
as  I stated  before,  is  very  extensively  adulterated  with  English  rhubarb. 

1696.  Is  it  ever  sold  as  English  rhubarb  in  chemists’  shops? — It  never  came 
to  me  to  be  marked  ; it  was  always  marked  “ Fine  Turkey  Rhubarb.” 

1697.  Do  you  think  if  you  wanted  English  rhubarb,  and  went  into  a che- 
mist’s shop  and  asked  for  it  by  that  name,  he  would  supply  you  with  it  ? — I 
think  if  I went  to  a white  lead  man  and  asked  him  for  Dutch  lead,  he  would 
tell  me  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

1698.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  article  which  you  can  mention  to  the 
Committee  ? — I believe  many  articles  of  confectionery  are  adulterated  ; I think 
carrawav  comfits  are  very  extensively  adulterated,  and  also  many  of  the  pepper- 
mint lozenges.  I believe  the  basis  of  both  those  and  coriander  and  almond 
comfits  are  flour ; after  the  seeds  are  put  into  the  pan,  a little  syrup  is  thrown 
over  them,  and  that  is  dusted  over  with  either  flour  or  whiting,  or  plaster  of 
Paris ; a pretty  strong  coat  is  put  upon  them  in  this  way,  and  then  they  are 
finished  with  a stronger  and  better  syrup.  They  are  adulterated  in  that  way. 

The  colouring  matter  is  sometimes  red  lead  or  Vermillion,  lake  liquor,  cochineal, 
gamboge,  and  chrome  yellow. 

1699.  Some  of  those  are  perfectly  innocuous,  are  they  not  ? — Some  of  them 
are ; cochineal  and  lake  liquor ; I do  not  think  there  is  much  harm  in  lake 
liquor.  Cochineal  is  an  insect,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  much  harm  in  it ; 

I believe  some  of  the  colouring  matters  are  very  ii^nrious. 

1700.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Shteldls^green  ? — I never  knew  that  it 
was  used  in  confectionery  till  I heard  the  evidence  given  the  other  day  ; I 
rather  doubted  it,  knowing  it  to  be  such  a deadly  poison.  With  respect  to  the 
article  of  milk,  I know  that  milk  is  very  largely  adulterated,  not  so  much  with 
chalk,  I believe,  as  with  other  matters ; chalk  is  too  easily  detected ; boiled 
white  carrots  are  used.  The  water  will  make  a very  excellent  substitute  to 
mix  up  with  milk,  and  the  residue  forms  very  good  food  for  the  cows. 

1701.  Mr.  Moffi/tt.  j Is  a decoction  of  white  carrots  prejudicial  to  health  ? — 

I do  not  think  the  term  adulteration  should  be  confined  to  everything  which  is 
injurious  to  health,  if  the  pocket  is  injured  by  it. 

1 702.  Jf  it  is  sold  at  a less  price,  is  the  buyer’s  pocket  injured? — I should  say 
so  ; I think  they  take  pretty  good  care  to  make  a better  profit  out  of  it. 

1 703.  Chairman.]  Whether  the  article  is  sold  at  a less  price  or  not,  is  it  a 
fair  thing  for  a man  to  sell  an  article  under  one  name  which  it  has  no  right  to 
bear ; in  fact,  is  it  not  a fraud  ? — It  is  ; that  is  the  case  wit  h many  scores  of 
articles  that  are  sold. 

1704.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  effect  is  produced  by  mixing  this  decoction  with 
white  carrots  ? — It  gives  a fulness  and  sweetness  to  the  milk. 

1705.  What  is  the  easiest  way  of  detecting  it? — Let  it  stand  for  a day  or 
two  and  it  will  have  a nasty  smell. 

1706.  Mr.  Mqffatt.]  You  have  been  asked  the  question,  whether  it  is  not  a 
fraud  if  any  article  is  sold  by  a vendor  for  one  article  when  he  knows  it  to  be 
another  article,  to  which  you  replied  “ Yes.”  Assuming  the  case  of  milk,  if 
there  is  a gallon  of  this  mixture  sold  as  milk,  and  there  is  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  parsnip  decoction  in  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  gallon  is  milk,  do  you  consider 
that  a fraud? — Yes,  I consider  that  is  a fraud,  unless  the  party  were  to  sell  it 
for  what  it  was. 

1707.  Do  you  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  articles  sold  in  this  country 
are  sold  perfectly  pure  without  any  admixture  whatever  ? — Nine  out  of  ten  is  a 
very  great  number  to  take.  I really  should  say  that  seven  out  of  ten  of  all 
articles  are  adulterated,  more  or  less,  either  with  a view  to  increase  the  profit 
or  with  a view  to  make  them  appear  better  than  they  are. 

1708.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  this  Committee  what  amount  of  the  total 
importation  of  articles  of  food  is  perfectly  pure  when  imported  ?— -I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

i 709.  Do  you  believe,  as  a rule,  any  of  them  are  ? — I have  had  very  little  to 
do  with  imported  articles  fit  for  use.  I should  be  exceedingly  jealous  of  any- 
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thing  imported  in  a manufactured  state  from  abroad,  knowing  what  I do  of  the 
propensities  of  people  to  adulterate.  I have  seen  vinegar  imported  from 
abroad,  and  I know  it  to  be  adulterated. 

1710.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  isinglass  ; would  you  say  that 
it  was  a fraud  to  sell  isinglass  as  pure  if  there  were  ten  per  cent,  of  foreign 
matter  in  it,  or  two  per  cent? — Yes.  I have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
cutting  and  manufacturing  isinglass.  Russian  isinglass  is  mixed  with  the 
Brazilian  isinglass  ; still  it  is  isinglass  : one  is  worth  14  s.  a pound  and  the  other 
5 s.  or  65.  If  I was  to  take  / lbs.  of  Russian  isinglass  and  3 lbs.  of  Brazilian, 
and  if  I sold  it  for  Russian  isinglass,  I should  be  committing  a fraud  upon  the 
purchaser. 

1711.  In  the  same  way,  sugar  is  stated  to  have  been  much  adulterated ; is  it 
your  impression  that  the  vendor  buying  that  sugar  from  the  importer  is  guilty 
of  fraud?— Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  sin;  if  he  bought  it  for  pure 
sugar  he  is  not  guilty  of  fraud. 

1712.  So  in  the  same  way,  the  vendor  of  drugs,  if  he  bought  them  as  pure 
drugs,  is  not  guilty  of  fraud  ? — No. 

1713.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  Do  you  believe  that  adulterations  are  made  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  providing  a cheaper  article  for  the  poor,  or  that  it  is  done 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a larger  profit  ? — In  some  instances  parties  adulterate 
in  order  that  they  may  reduce  their  price,  to  get  custom  by  selling  a cheaper 
article. 

1714.  And  underselling  the  fair  dealer? — Yes.  I do  not  know  that  they 
would  make  any  more  profit  than  upon  the  proper  article  ; poor  people  catch  at 
a cheap  thing. 

1715.  Mr.  J Vise .]  On  the  whole,  you  think  there  is  so  much  adulteration  at 
present  that  the  law  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  it  ? — I think  there  is  no  protection 
for  the  public. 
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John  Moore  Neligan,  m.  d.,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

1716.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a Physician  in  Dublin? — I am. 

1717.  How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  ? — About  20  years. 

1718.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the  question  of  adulteration,  either 
of  articles  of  food  or  drugs  ? — In  drugs  especially,  having  lectured  on  materia 
medica  for  some  years,  and  having  also  written  a work  on  medicines  including 
their  adulterations. 

1719.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  views  generally  as  to  the 
existence  of  adulteration  in  drugs  ? — As  regards  drugs  in  Ireland,  I believe  they 
are  much  purer  than  they  are  in  England,  chiefly  because  we  have  a power  of 
inspection  in  the  College  of  Physicians.  We  inspect  apothecaries  and  drug- 
gists’ shops  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood,  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

1720.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  power  exists  in  this  country? — Yes,  but 
applying  to  the  city  of  London  only. 

1721.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  carrying  out  this 
power? — On  the  18th  of  October  the  College  of  Physicians  elect  annually  four 
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of  their  body  as  inspectors  of  apothecaries’  shops ; they  are  usually  the  four 
censors.  These  divide  among  themselves  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  city 
of  Dublin.  They  are  associated  with  an  apothecary  attached  to  each  two; 
they  inspect  once  a year.  Though  the  Act  of  Parliament  directs  an  inspection 
four  times  a year,  a single  careful  inspection  is  made  once  every  year  of  all  the 
shops  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  a report  is  made  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  by  the  inspectors-.  Hitherto  this  report  has  been  merely  inserted 
upon  our  minutes,  but  we  have  received  the  opinion  of  counsel  within  the  last 
week  that  we  have  the  power  to  publish  it,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  do  so  for 
the  future.  In  consequence  of  this  inspection  we  find  there  has  been  a very 
gradual  and  general  improvement  in  the  shops  in  Dublin  as  regards  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines.  Still  there  are  many  of  them  sold  very  impure. 

1722.  What  is  the  title  of  the  Act  to  which  you  refer  ? — The  Act  is  1 Geo.  3, 
c.  14,  “ An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  vending,  pre- 
paring, and  administering  Drugs  and  Medicines.”  It  is  an  Irish  Act. 

1723.  Is  there  any  specified  time  for  making  this  examination  ? — There  is 
not ; it  is  made  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  inspectors. 

1 724.  Will  you  state  generally  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  inspection  ; 
you  say  still  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  adulteration  existing  ? — The 
custom  generally  was,  to  classify  the  shops  on  each  side  of  the  city  into  three, 
four,  or  five  lists,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  qualities,  the 
fitting  up  of  the  shops,  and  the  attendance  of  the  apothecaries’  apprentices. 
Last  year  two  of  the  inspectors  on  the  south  side  took  a great  deal  more  pains, 
and  went  very  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  in  the  report  which  their  College 
of  Physicians  authorised  me  to  show  to  the  Committee,  they  have  gone  with 
considerable  care  into  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  various  shops. 

1725.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  statement  as  the  result  of  that 
report ; is  there  any  synopsis  of  the  report  ? — The  report  is  very  short  in  itself. 
It  states  that  in  several  instances  there  has  been  a decided  improvement  over 
the  result  of  the  previous  year’s  inspection.  I find  altogether  in  the  first  class, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  there  are  twelve  shops  placed. 

J726.  The  first  class,  I presume,  includes  those  who  sell  the  most  pure 
goods  ? — Yes  ; and  where  the  attendance  is  very  good.  The  second  class  con- 
tains ten  shops.  They  possess  a good  supply  of  drugs,  and  are  apparently  well 
attended  to,  but  yet  are  deficient  in  some  respects.  No.  3,  which  contains 
seven  shops,  comprises  those  which  were  deficient  in  drugs,  badly  attended, 
or  in  a dirty  condition.  No.  4,  bad  in  every  respect,  contains  but  three  shops. 
The  south  side  contains  more  than  eighty  apothecaries’  shops.  The  north  side 
contains  only  thirty-two. 

1727.  Viscount  Ebrington. ] The  goodness  or  badness  appears  to  have  been 
less  determined  in  this  classification  by  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  drugs  sold 
than  by  the  general  state  of  the  shops  as  to  cleanliness,  and  care  and  goodness 
of  attendance  ? — It  includes  both.  The  usual  custom  is  for  the  inspectors  to 
call  upon  the  apothecary  or  his  assistant  to  show  them  four  or  five  prepara- 
tions ; they  examine  them,  and  if  they  find  these  four  or  five  are  pure,  they  are 
satisfied.  If  they  find  them  bad,  they  inspect  others,  and  from  the  general 
result  they  draw  their  conclusions. 

1728.  Chairman .]  Are  any  means  taken  besides  those  you  have  mentioned 
for  punishing  any  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  adulterated  medicines  ? 
— There  is  the  penalty,  which  of  course  is  never  at  present  enforced,  of  burning 
the  drugs  in  front  of  the  apothecary’s  shop  by  the  beadle  of  the  college.  There 
is  no  other  penalty  where  a drug  is  impure  or  bad  ; but  for  obstructing  the 
the  examiners  the  penalty  is  20  /.  The  object  of  the  Act  seems  to  have  been 
for  the  safety  not  only  of  those  who  prescribe  medicines,  but  of  those  who 
consume  them,  and  therefore  it  was  intended,  as  we  have  imagined  lately, 
that  there  should  be  a publication  of  the  result,  and  this  our  counsel  lias  told 
us  is  the  case. 

1729.  Viscount  Ebrington.']  With  the  names  ? — Yes. 

1730.  Chairman.']  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  no  punishment  is 
at  present  inflicted  upon  those  persons  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
College  of  Physicians? — We  have  never  attempted  any  punishment.  The  Act 
has  been  in  fact  to  a certain  extent  a dead  letter,  from  the  want  of  publication 
hitherto.  The  reports  have  been  simply  entered  in  our  books  for  our  own 
satisfaction. 

0.23.  O 4 


J.  M.  Ncligan, 

M.D. 
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J.  M.  Neligan,  1731.  Even  considering  the  small  amount  of  power  which  you  supposed  you 
M D-  possessed,  the  knowledge  that  you  had  the  power  of  inspection  you  think  has 

“7"  ' , tended  gradually  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  drugs  and  medicines  in  chemists’ 

12  arc  . 185  . shops  ? — Very  much  so,  I think. 

1732.  Though  you  have  inflicted  no  punishment  ? — Though  we  have  inflicted 
no  punishment. 

1733.  Viscount  Ebrington  ] Not  even  publicity  r — Not  even  publicity.  Some 
of  the  drugs  which  are  imported  are  imported  impure  ; some  of  our  apothecaries 
also  purchase  the  compound  preparations  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  instead  of 
making  them  themselves,  and  these  are  usually  bad  ; such  as  pill  masses,  con- 
taining three  or  four  different  medicines,  or  electuaries,  or  extracts. 

1 734.  Are  they  supplied  from  wholesale  druggists  in  England  to  the  druggists 
in  Ireland? — Some  are,  though  they  ought  to  have  been  prepared  differently; 
there  are  different  pharmacopoeias  in  the  two  countries,  and  yet  some  of  our 
Irish  apothecaries  purchase  from  English  druggists,  who  sell  them  a different 
preparation  from  the  Irish  one. 

1735.  Chairman. ] Is  the  English  preparation  in  conformity  with  the  English 
pharmacopoeia  ? — We  suppose  it  to  be  so. 

1 736.  Is  there  any  difference  which  you  can  define  pretty  distinctly  between 
the  two  pharmacopoeias  ? — Several. 

1737.  Is  there  a greater  tendency  to  increased  strength  or  purity  in  the  Irish 
pharmacopoeia  than  in  the  English  ? — The  difference  seems  rather  arbitrary. 
The  doses  differ  in  some  of  our  very  active  medicines  in  the  two  pharma- 
copoeias. 

173S.  Mr.  Wise.\  With  respect,  for  example,  to  the  article  of  prussic  acid; 
in  England  the  strength  of  that  is  two  per  cent. ; in  Scotland  it  is  double  that 
amount,  is  it  not? — Not  quite  double.  In  Ireland  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  English. 

1739.  Therefore  a very  different  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  same  quan- 
tity of  prussic  acid  administered  in  the  two  countries  by  medical  men  ? — I should 
say  not  with  prussic  acid.  That  might  occur  with  other  preparations,  with 
solutions  of  morphia,  for  example,  in  which  the  difference  of  strength  is  much 
greater.  Prussic  acid  is  given  always  in  very  small  doses ; and  therefore  a 
trifling  difference  in  the  strength  is  not  so  important. 

1740.  Chairman .]  What  articles  have  you  found  to  be  principally  adulte- 
rated ? — Many  of  the  leading  articles.  One  of  them  is  scammony,  which  is  a 
very  useful  and  excellent  purgative  medicine,  and  which  is  adulterated  to  an 
enormous  extent,  both  before  importation  and  afterwards. 

1741.  With  what  is  it  adulterated  before  it  is  imported? — With  chalk, 
usually,  before  it  is  imported,  and  sometimes  with  starch  also ; the  chalk  may 
be  added  to  make  it  pack  more  easily,  from  being  drier ; but  nevertheless  it 
contains  a perceptible  amount  of  chalk ; the  starch  is  rather  a fraudulent  adul- 
teration of  it. 

1742.  What  is  the  kind  of  adulteration  which  is  practised  in  this  country? 
— The  same. 

1743.  Howr  can  you  distinguish  between  the  adulteration  which  takes  place 
before  importation  and  that  which  takes  place  in  this  country  ? — Only  by 
getting  the  articles  from  the  wholesale  druggists.  I obtained  some  years  ago 
specimens  from  some  of  the  first  wholesale  druggists  in  London.  I found 
adulterations  in  the  very  best  scammony  imported ; but  the  adulteration  was 
simply  with  chalk. 

1744.  Those  wrere  adulterations  for  which  the  importers  were  not  respon- 
sible ? — Yes. 

1745.  Mr.  JVise.~\  Without  any  adulteration,  am  I correct  in  supposing  that 
there  are  inferior  varieties  of  scammony? — Yes;  the  best  scammony  may  be 
purchased  at  about  45  s.  the  pound. 

1 746.  So  that  several  pounds  of  scammony  which  may  be  worth  only  from 
7 s.  to  10  s.  may  be  mixed  with  a pound  of  scammony  varying  from  35  s.  to 
48  s.  in  value  ? — They  would  scarcely  take  that  course  ; they  would  sell  the 
impure  scammony  at  the  very  highest  price.  A great  deal  of  that  is  due,  I 
believe,  to  the  custom  of  contracting  for  drugs,  which  our  great  workhouses  and 
large  dispensaries  always  do,  so  that  the  lowest  contractor,  irrespective  of 
character,  will  very  often  get  the  supply  of  a workhouse  with  drugs,  and  will 
send  in  impure  medicines. 


1 747.  Mr. 
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1747.  Mr.  Moffatt  j } Do  the  dispensaries  take  no  means  of  testing  the  quality  j.  M.  Nelson, 
of  the  drugs  which  are  delivered  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; the  physicians  of  M-D- 
the  large  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Dublin  sometimes  look  at  them.  ~ ~ 

] 748.  Have  you  heard  of  their  ever  being  rejected  in  consequence  of  inferior  12  Mavch 
quality? — Yes.  I have  been  physician  to  Jervis-street  Hospital  for  several 
years,  and  I have  directed  the  apothecary  to  return  medicines  which  I believed 
to  be  badly  prepared  or  impure. 

1749.  Mr.  Wise .]  So  that  whatever  precaution  the  purchaser  may  take  he 
has  no  remedy  except  in  having  an  honest  person  to  deal  with  ? — Certainly, 
he  has  no  other  remedy  between  the  public  and  the  apothecary ; but  the 
apothecary  has  a remedy  with  the  druggist.  We  have  an  Apothecaries’  Hall 
in  Ireland,  somewhat  the  same  as  you  have  here,  and  there  they  prepare  medi- 
cines themselves,  and  sell  them  always  in  a pure  state. 

1750.  Viscount  Ebri>iglon.~\  Has  Apothecaries’  Hall  in  Dublin  much  cus- 
tom -—Very  large, 

1751.  Are  the  prices  generally  charged  there  higher,  lower,  or  identical  with 
those  in  the  trade  ? — Generally  a little  higher. 

1752.  But  people  cheerfully  pay  a somewhat  higher  price  in  order  to  feel 
secure  of  having  an  unadulterated  supply  ? — As  regards  the  consumer  of  drugs, 
he  is  not  affected  by  it  ; it  is  only  the  apothecary  who  purchases  the  drugs 
who  is  so,  because  the  consumer  pays  the  same  price  for  a draught  or  a pill 
whether  it  is  made  with  pure  or  impure  medicines. 

1753.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Is  the  Irish  Apothecaries’  Company  an  incorporated 
company? — It  is,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  have  the  sole  power  of  licensing. 

We  have  no  chemists  to  compound  medicines  in  Ireland ; a chemist  cannot 
compound  medicines  ; no  one  can  compound  medicines  or  keep  an  open  shop 
but  a person  who  has  undergone  an  examination  and  has  been  licensed  by  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Ireland. 

1 754.  Is  a fee  paid  for  the  licence  ? — A very  small  fee. 

1755.  Viscount  Ebrington.j  The  practice  is  an  efficient  one,  is  it? — It  is 
very  carefully  carried  out. 

1 7,56.  The  examination  is  not  a merely  nominal  one  r — It  is  a very  careful, 
good  examination. 

1 757.  Chairman .]  Can  any  one  practise  in  Ireland  without  undergoing  an 
examination  ? — No  one  can  open  an  apothecary’s  shop  without  undergoing  an 
examination.  An  apothecary’s  apprentice  is  compelled  not  only  to  study 
pharmacy,  but  he  must  study  a certain  amount  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  botany, 
materia  medica,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  ; he  must  attend  an  hospital  for  a 
year ; all  that  he  must  do  before  he  can  open  a shop. 

1758.  Is  it  a common  practice  to  associate  the  two  businesses  together  of 
chemist  and  apothecary,  or  are  they  generally  exercised  separately  ? — We  can 
scarcely  call  an  apothecary  a chemist ; we  have  chemists  who  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  the  ordinary  drugs,  Epsom  salts  and  castor  oil,  and  so  on,  but  they 
cannot  compound  prescriptions.  We  have  these,  not  alone  in  Dublin,  but  in 
the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  combined  with  grocers’  shops  ; but  an  apothecary 
in  Dublin  usually  confines  himself  to  compounding  his  own  or  physicians’  and 
surgeons’  prescriptions. 

1759.  You  have  no  class  in  Ireland  corresponding  with  what  are  called 
pharmaceutical  chemists  in  this  country  r — No. 

1760.  Viscount  Ebri/iglon .]  It  is  the  iiigh  value  set  upon  the  purity  of  drugs 
by  those  carefully  trained  and  licensed  apothecaries  which  leads  to  the  great 
custom  at  a somewhat  higher  price,  which  you  describe  as  being  given  to  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  in  Dublin? — A great  deal  must  be  due  to  that.  They  have 
a large  custom  also,  as  they  alone  are  allowed  to  supply  the  military  with  drugs 
and  medicines. 

1761.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  As  I understand  you,  the  Apothecaries’  Company  in 
Dublin  supply  the  wholesale  druggists  ; is  not  that  so  ? — Their  functions  are 
divided  into  two  in  fact ; they  have  a drug  shop  in  which  they  hold  shares, 
and  they  also  have  the  power  of  granting  licences  to  apothecaries  to  open 
shops. 

1762.  Do  they  make  up  prescriptions  ? — They  do  so  ; my  own  are  frequently 
made  up  there. 

1763.  Have  they  a considerably  larger  trade  in  making  up  prescriptions  than 
any  other  apothecaries  in  Dublin  ? — I should  say  a smaller  trade. 

0.23.  P 1764.  Viscount 
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J.  M.  Neligan,  1764.  Viscount  E bring  ton.]  They  supply,  as  I understand,  other  apothecaries 
m.d.  to  a very  large  extent  ? — A very  large  extent. 

1 765.  Mr.  JVise.]  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  system  pursued  in 

12  March  1856.  prance  with  regard  to  chemists  and  druggists  ? — It  has. 

1766.  Does  not  it  approach  very  nearly  to  the  system  pursued  in  Ireland  r — 
There  is  one  very  essential  difference.  The  French  pharmaceutist  is  not  a 
practitioner  of  medicine,  he  merely  compounds  prescriptions,  while  the  Irish 
apothecary  is  educated  in  medicine,  and  prescribes. 

1767.  My  observation  applied  rather  to  his  being  licensed  to  dispense  medi- 
cines ? — So  far  there  is  a similarity. 

1768.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a public  advantage  if  the  same  system  were 
pursued  in  this  country  ? — I do  ; a very  great  advantage. 

] 769.  Would  you  apply  the  same  system  to  the  grinders  of  drugs  ? — No  ; I 
would  scarcely  expect  them  to  undergo  an  examination  ; it  would  be  so  far  an 
advantage  if  they  were  licensed,  that  they  would  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Excise  officers. 

1770.  You  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  licensed,  and  registered, 
and  subject  to  frequent  inspections,  with  penalties  and  the  forfeiture  of  licences 
if  found  guilty  of  adulteration  ? — I am  scarcely  competent  to  give  an  answer 
upon  that  subject. 

1771.  Chairman.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  adulteration  goes  on  in  the  hands 
of  the  drug-grinders  ? — Certainly  it  goes  on  somewhere.  I will  not  say  whether 
it  is  with  the  wholesale  druggists  after  the  drugs  leave  the  drug-grinder,  or  before 
they  go  to  the  drug-grinder. 

1772.  You  think  there  is  a good  deal  of  adulteration,  which  lies  between  the 
drug-grinder  and  the  wholesale  druggist  ? — Yes. 

] 773.  But  you  would  not  like  to  fix  it  upon  one  or  the  other  ? — No. 

1774.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  Act  you  quoted  of  George  the 
Third  gives  the  power  to  the  College  of  Physicians  to  inspect  and  to  publish  the 
names  where  they  find  persons  vending  adulterated  drugs,  and  also  to  punish 
them  by  burning  the  drugs  before  the  door  of  the  individual,  and  in  extreme 
cases  by  levying  a penalty  ? — Yes. 

1775.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  that  Act  has  ever  yet  been  enforced  ? — I 
am  aware  that  it  has  not  been  enforced. 

1776.  Why  has  it  not  been  enforced? — In  the  first  place,  carrying  it  into 
effect  is  a very  disagreeable  operation.  To  members  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians it  would  be  a very  unpleasant  thing  to  go  and  burn  a man’s  drugs  in 
front  of  his  house.  Another  reason  now  is,  that  as  we  really  have  the  power  of 
publishing  our  reports ; this  we  consider  will  be  quite  an  effectual  check. 

1777.  Being  now  advised  that  you  have  the  power  of  publishing  the  names 
of  the  individuals  when  you  find  these  adulterated  drugs,  are  you  aware  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  avail  themselves  of  that  power? 
— I have  been  sitting  on  a committee  of  the  College  for  the  last  month  on  the 
subject,  and  we  have  come  to  the  determination  of  recommending  the  publi- 
cation, first  giving  notice  in  the  public  papers  of  our  intention  so  to  do.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  censors  of  the  College  this  year,  and  we  purpose  to 
take  some  pains  for  this  purpose. 

1778.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  arise  from  submitting  drugs  when 
imported  to  an  examination  in  bond  ? — That  would  scarcely  give  any  security 
to  the  consumer  of  the  medicines  or  drugs. 

1779.  According  to  your  own  account,  if  those  impure  drugs  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  druggists  they  cannot  be  so  efficient  as  medicines  as  if  they  were 
pure  ? — They  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  quality  and  not  purchase  those  impure 
drugs.  We  find  that  drugs  are  not  only  adulterated,  but  that  they  vary  in 
price  remarkably.  We  have  good  and  bad  rhubarb  and  good  and  bad  opium, 
and  they  vary  in  price  very  much  in  the  market. 

1 780.  In  the  case  of  an  article  which  the  importer  called  opium,  but  which 
did  not  contain  a particle  of  morphia,  do  you  consider  that  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  country  ? — Certainly  not. 

1781.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  such  opium  has  been  imported 
into  the  country  and  has  been  purchased  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  opium 
of  that  description  is  very  rarely  imported.  It  is  sometimes  sold  in  this  country 
after  the  morphia  has  been  extracted  from  it ; that  of  course  is  a very  dis- 
honest fraud  to  commit. 


1782.  Mr. 
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1782.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Assuming  an  article  was  imported  under  the  name  of  J.M.Neligan , 

opium  which  had  60  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  40  of  some  foreign  substance,  M* u* 

would  you  think  it  right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  that  ? — It  might  be  very  12  March  1856 
useful  to  obtain  the  residue  of  morphia  which  was  in  it. 

1783.  Viscount  Goderich.']  Should  not  you  consider  it  a fraud  to  sell  it  under 
the  name  of  opium  ? — I should  consider  it  a fraud  to  sell  it  under  the  name  of 
the  best  opium. 

1784.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  there  any  opium  imported  which  is  pure  morphia? — 

There  is  perfectly  pure  opium  which  contains  the  full  quantity.  The  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh  has  given  tests  to  chemists  to  distinguish  good  from 
bad  opium. 

17 85.  What  per  centage  of  morphia  constitutes  what  you  term  pure  opium  ? 

— It  varies  according  to  the  country  ; from  8 to  10  percent.,  or  even  as  low' 
as  6 per  cent.,  would  be  very  good  opium. 

1786.  Cannot  the  buyers  of  those  goods  find  out  what  quantity  of  morphia 
they  contain  ? — Yes. 

1787.  If  we  were  to  prohibit  opium  which  did  not  contain  the  prescribed 
amount,  we  should  very  much  lessen  our  supply  of  morphia,  should  we  not  ? — 

That  would  not  answer  at  all. 

1788.  Chairman.]  Do  not  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  arise  from  an. 
examination  of  drugs  in  bond  ? — A very  slight  advantage. 

1789.  Are  you  aware  that  the  American  Government  examine  ail  goods  im- 
ported r — Yes. 

1 790.  What  is  the  result  in  America  r — The  reason  they  adopted  that 
practice  there  was  because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  a large  quantity 
of  drugs  made  up  for  the  American  market.  Blue  pill  was  made  up  in  this 
country  to  be  taken  to  America  ; it  consisted  of  ordinary  clay  mixed  with  Prussian 
blue,  sand,  and  other  substances.  This  went  so  far  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment interfered,  and  appointed  inspectors  of  drugs ; but  I cannot  well  under- 
stand how,  unless  they  have  one  in  every  port,  they  could  stop  the  importation 
of  impure  drugs. 

1701.  Mr.  Cowper.]  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  for  druggists,  in  purchasing 
their  drugs  wholesale,  to  detect  at  once  any  want  of  purity  in  them  ? — Yes  ; the 
druggist  has  the  same  power  that  any  inspector  possibly  could  have. 

1792.  Would  not  it  impose  trouble  and  labour  upon  him  in  purchasing  those 
articles  ? — A glance  of  the  eye  will  tell  the  quality  in  many  cases  ; I could  tell 
at  once  a good  from  a bad  scammony  ; and  so  as  to  bark  or  opium  ; the  drug- 
gist can  tell  most  of  the  important  drugs  by  the  eye. 

I 1 793-  Chairman .]  Am  I to  gather  from  your  evidence,  generally,  that  you  think 
the  existing  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  are  suf- 
ficient to  check  adulteration  in  drugs  ? —Certainly  they  are  not  sufficient.  This 
Act  does  not  refer  to  Dublin  only,  but  to  Ireland  generally.  We  cannot  expect 
the  College  of  Physicians  to  go  all  over  Ireland,  and  there  is  a clause  of  the 
Act  giving  authority  to  the  chief  magistrate  in  each  country  town  to  take  to 
his  assistance  two  doctors  of  medicine  of  certain  universities  mentioned,  and 
with  them  he  has  power  to  go  and  inspect  the  various  apothecaries’  shops  in  his 
district.  That  portion  of  the  Act  was  never  carried  into  effect ; it  was  a thank- 
less office,  there  being  no  payment  for  it,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  under- 
take it.  The  censors  of  our  own  body  did  not  wish  to  undertake  the  full 
carrying  out  of  the  Act.  We  are  required  to  inspect  four  times  a year  ; but 
the  College  has  very  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  it  must  pay  the  inspectors. 

We  pay  each  inspector  ten  guineas  a year.  With  regard  to  the  apothecaries  of 
Ireland,  there  has  recently  occurred  a lamentable  case  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
showing  the  necessity  for  a good  education.  It  is  the  case  of  Captain  Kent, 
of  the  Lancashire  Militia,  w'ho  wras  poisoned  accidentally  in  the  town  of  Newry 
by  the  ignorance  of  an  apothecary’s  apprentice  ; in  fact,  I am  wrong  in  saying 
an  apothecary's  apprentice,  because  the  master  was  not  licensed,  and  he  had  been 
i punished  already  for  opening  his  shop  without  being  so.  He  substituted,  in  his 
preparation  of  the  medicine,  aconite,  for  a very  simple  bitter  which  had  been 
prescribed  ; that  was  the  result  of  ignorance.  He  did  not  keep  a copy  of  the 
prescription,  and  when  Captain  Kent’s  servant  called  and  asked  for  the  medicine, 
the  young  man  who  was  standing  behind  the  counter  said  he  remembered  what 
it  was,  though  he  had  not  the  prescription,  and  he  wrote  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  has  been  since  obtained,  “ tincture  of  aconite,”  as  the  medicine  ordered. 
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] 794.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  shop  has  been  closed  ? — For 
opening  the  shop  the  owner  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and 
for  a short  time  he  had  stopped  selling  medicines,  but  he  commenced  to  sell 
them  afterwards. 

1 795.  Then  you  have  no  means  of  preventing  a person  selling  medicines  who 
has  been  convicted? — You  may  convict  him  again. 

1796.  You  have  no  power  of  compelling  the  closing  of  shops? — No. 

1797.  Mr.  Moffhtt.]  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Committee  in 
reference  to  those  mistakes  in  giving  poisons  for  other  medicines  ? — The  ques- 
tion has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin 
very  much  ; and  at  my  suggestion  the  College  has  adopted  rules  which  are  to 
be  immediately  enforced.  We  have  the  power  under  this  Act  of  publishing  a 
pharmacopoeia,  and  directing  not  only  the  weights  and  measures  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines,  but  even  the  vessels  and  utensils  which  are  to  be  used  in  apo- 
thecaries’ shops,  obtaining  for  the  enforcement  of  it  a proclamation  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland.  Before  I left  the  College  on 
Saturday  last  the  plan  proposed  to  be  adopted  was  as  follows  : It  was  ordered  that 
for  the  future  all  apothecaries  and  druggists  do  keep  in  their  establishments 
medicines  which  are  of  a dangerous  nature,  of  which  we  furnish  them  with  a list, 
in  angular  bottles  or  vessels,  and  all  those  not  contained  in  that  list,  in  round 
bottles  or  vessels,  so  that  an  apothecary’s  boy,  in  going  to  a shelf  to  take  down 
laudanum,  for  instance,  will  feel  it  is  an  angular  bottle,  and  thus  know  it 
contains  a dangerous  medicine,  while  a round  bottle  may  stand  next  to  it,  which 
he  knows  contains  an  innocent  medicine.  The  second  order  is,  that  in  dis- 
pensing medicines  by  physicians’  prescriptions,  or  in  selling  medicines  to  any 
individual  who  comes  into  the  shop  to  purchase,  all  liniments  or  medicines 
intended  for  external  use  be  sold  to  the  public  in  angular  bottles  or  vessels, 
and  those  for  internal  use  in  round  bottles  or  vessels.  It  has  been  known  to 
occur  over  and  over  again  that  a nurse  at  night  has  got  up  and  given  the 
patient  a dose  of  a poisonous  liniment  instead  of  an  internal  medicine  ; but 
even  the  most  sleepy  nurse  would  feel  that  the  bottle  was  an  angular  bottle, 
and  this  would  be  a great  security  to  the  patient. 

1798.  Viscount  Ebringtoii]  Is  there  any  difference  as  to  price  in  the  two 
kinds  of  bottles  ? — I have  been  making  inquiry,  and  I am  told  there  is  very 
little  difference ; but  at  present  they  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
angular  bottles  in  dispensing  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  at  first. 

1799.  You  think  that  a decidedly  better  arrangement  than  the  one  which 
is  now  adopted  in  London  by  various  chemists  of  sending  medicines  for  external 
application  in  bottles  of  one  colour,  and  the  medicines  for  internal  administra- 
tion in  bottles  of  another  colour  ? — Yes  ; because  at  night  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  two  colours. 

1800.  Would  this  arrangement  entail  much  expense  upon  the  retailer  of 
drugs  ? — I went  into  some  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in  Dublin,  and  they 
all  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight  the  proposal ; they  said  it  would  be  a great 
safety  to  themselves  with  regard  to  their  own  apprentices. 

1801.  They  would  willingly  incur  the  expense? — Yes.  I recollect  one  or 
two  said  it  w7as  rather  a hardship  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  this  expense ; but 
we  in  the  College  think  the  safety  of  one  human  life  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence than  any  expense  of  that  kind  put  upon  the  apothecary. 

1802.  Mr.  Peacocke.}  It  is  the  custom  in  England  to  copy  the  prescription 
in  a book.  Is  that  so  in  Ireland  ? — It  is. 

1803.  Was  that  the  case  in  this  fatal  instance  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — - 
No.  The  custom  in  many  houses  is  to  return  the  prescription  to  the  person 
who  leaves  it  at  the  shop.  They  sometimes  copy  it  into  a book,  sometimes  on 
a piece  of  paper,  and  they  place  it  on  a file,  which  is  a very  careless  practice. 
In  this  case  they  put  the  prescription  on  a file.  They  searched  and  could  not 
find  the  prescription,  and  then  the  apothecary’s  boy  wrote  out  the  prescription 
from  memory. 

1S04.  Mr.  Wise.'\  Assuming  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  article  supplied 
should  be  what  is  required  and  asked  for  by  the  parties,  wffiat  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  preventing  the  adulteration  of  drugs  or  an 
admixture  of  anything  foreign  to  the  original  substance  ? — I really  cannot  devise 
any  better  plan  than  that  adopted  under  this  Act  of  our  own ; the  plan  of 
confiscating  the  drugs,  and  the  publication  of  the  name  for  the  second  and  third 
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offence,  would  be  a very  good  plan.  There  should  be  a fixed  rule  of  payment 
for  the  physicians  engaged  in  the  inspection,  and  then  they  would  be  disposed 
to  attend  more  carefully  to  it. 

1805.  Do  not  you  think  the  principle  of  making  the  vendor  more  responsible 
and  the  purchaser  less  so,  would  he  a desirable  one  to  carry  out.  The  whole 
burden  is  at  present  laid  upon  the  purchaser  ? — There  is  really  a difference 
between  the  case  of  drugs  and  that  of  food ; the  consumer  here  has  no  means 
of  guarding  himself,  and  we  know  between  the  two  hands,  the  druggist  who 
sells  to  the  retail  druggist  and  the  druggist  who  retails  to  the  apothecary,  both 
of  them  may  adulterate.  The  words  of  this  Act  are  very  strong ; it  says, 
“ That  the  said  president,  censors,  and  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  may 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  elect  and  appoint  four  of  the  fellows  or 
members  of  their  body  to  be  inspectors  and  examiners  of  all  laboratories,  shops, 
ware  or  store  houses,  cellars,  vaults,  room  or  rooms,  and  of  all  other  repositories, 
of  what  kind  or  name  soever  they  may  be,  in  the  house  or  houses,  or  other 
place  or  places  belonging  to  any  apothecary,  chemist,  or  druggist,  or  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  now  do  or  hereafter  shall  import  for  sale, 
or  buy  and  sell,  or  keep  for  those  purposes,  any  drug,  or  simple  or  compound 
medicine,  of  what  nature  or  denomination  soever,  which  is  or  may  be  used  as 
medicine  for  the  health  of  man’s  body,  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  ten  miles 
circuit  thereof.” 

1 806.  Chairman .]  That  includes  wholesale  druggists’  shops  and  drug-grinders’ 
establishments  ? — Yes.  There  is  rather  a curious  exception  made  in  the  Act, 
“ That  this  Act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
merchant  adventurer  who  shall  import  simple  drugs  or  medicines  for  sale,  and 
does  not  prepare,  compound,  or  retail  the  same.”  So  that  an  importer  of  drugs 
is  exempted  from  this  Act. 

1807.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  You  consider,  from  your  experience,  that  an 
inspection  of  drugs  in  bond,  and  a prohibitory  law  against  the  importation  of 
any  but  the  best,  would  not  necessarily  be  advantageous  to  the  supply  of  pure 
drugs  in  the  retail  trade? — Certainly  not,  in  my  opinion. 

1808.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  r — I may  mention  to  the 
Committee  that  I have  been  editor  of  the  “ Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  read  most  of  the 
medical  journals,  both  Continental  and  American  ; and  I find  very  constant 
complaints  throughout  America  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  notwithstanding 
they  have  this  stringent  law  of  inspecting  in  bond,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  some  years. 

1809.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  drugs  being  seized  and 
destroyed  at  the  ports  of  importation  in  consequence  of  their  impurity  ? — 
I have  read  of  it  in  America. 

1810.  Frequently? — I cannot  say  very  frequently,  but  I have  read  of 
instances. 

1811.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  ports  this  destruction  took  place  ? — New  York 
chiefly. 

1812.  Any  other  port? — I think  in  Boston ; I am  not  sure. 

1813.  Are  you  aware  that  this  same  law  exists  in  any  of  the  United  States 
besides  New  York  and  Massachusets? — I am  not. 

1814.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Is  there  not  another  reason  against  the  intro- 
duction of  such  stringency  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  drugs  imported 
into  this  country  ; is  not  it  the  case  that  drugs  of  a defective  quality  may, 
under  chemical  operation,  supply,  in  perfect  purity,  the  active  principles  of 
medicine,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  community  ? — Certainly. 

1815.  Perfectly  pure  morphine  might  be  extracted  from  very  inferior  opium, 
though  in  diminished  quantity  ? — Certainly. 

1816.  Mr.  Pcacocke.]  Do  not  you  think  a more  effectual  remedy  even  than 
the  one  you  have  mentioned,  would  be,  if  a person,  say  upon  a second  con- 
viction, were  prohibited  from  selling  the  drug  he  had  been  convicted  of  adul- 
terating ? — The  apothecary  might  not  be  able  to  compound  a prescription  unless 
he  had  this  very  drug  in  his  house. 

1817.  Chairman.]  Would  you  suspend  his  licence?  — I think  the  public 
would  very  soon  practically  suspend  his  licence  when  they  found  he  was 
supplying  them  with  impure  drugs. 
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1818.  In  the  case  you  just  now  mentioned  the  person  keeping  the  shop  had 
been  prosecuted,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  employed,  even  by  respectable 
people  ? — The  mere  fact  of  his  being  found  guilty  of  infringing  the  Apothecaries’ 
Act  did  not  prove  that  he  sold  impure  drugs.  The  man  is,  I believe,  an  Edin- 
burgh physician  who  keeps  this  shop,  and  it  was  his  son  and  an  assistant  in  the 
shop  who  made  the  mistake. 

1819.  He  had  not  been  prosecuted  for  selling  impure  drugs? — No;  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  have  no  power  to  prosecute  any  man  for  selling  impure 
drugs. 

1820.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  In  your  view,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 
legal  authority  to  inspect  drugs  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers,  and  to 
protect  the  public  by  employing  a few  competent  persons  to  do  for  them  what 
the  public  in  general  is  not  competent  to  do  for  itself,  and  could  only  do  for 
itself  at  a great  increase  of  trouble  and  expense? — Certainly;  that  would 
effectually  protect  the  public,  for  they  do  not  purchase  from  the  wholesale 
importer. 

1821.  Mr.  Peacocked  How  would  you  carry  that  out  in  small  country  towns? 

— The  Act  of  Parliament  which  I have  laid  upon  the  table  gives  the  means 
of  doing  that,  but  it  is  not  a very  effectual  one.  It  would  be  extremely  easy 
to  allow  the  College  of  Physicians  to  appoint  a competent  person  in  each  town 
to  inspect  and  report  to  them.  , 

1822.  Viscount  E bring t on. That  inspector  might  be  allowed  to  itinerate  at 
unequal  intervals  and  test  a certain  number  of  drugs,  and  deal  with  the  party 
selling  them  accordingly  ? — You  would  scarcely  get  competent  physicians  to  do 
that ; they  could  not  leave  their  practice. 

1823.  Is  it  indispensably  requisite  that  a competent  inspector  should  be  a 
physician ; might  not  he  be  a person  especially  qualified  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  an  analytical  chemist,  and  be  employed  in  doing  that  and  nothing  else  ? — 
Certainly  he  might.  Again,  there  is  a difficulty,  for  an  analytical  chemist  must 
be  specially  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
compound  medicines.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  extract  of  colocynth  or 
electuary  of  senna,  it  requires  a well  educated  physician,  or  a qualified  apothe- 
cary, to  detect  the  purity  of  them. 

1824.  Would  not  it  be  found  desirable  to  appoint  some  competent  person  for 
employment  of  that  kind,  and  to  fill  up  his  whole  time  in  the  public  service, 
trusting  that  experience  in  that  particular  work  would  give  him,  after  a while, 
special  skill  and  aptitude  in  the  performance  of  it  ? — There  is  no  question  that 
one  individual  would  have  a great  deal  of  power  in  that  way,  but  the  event  of 
that  person  being  ill  must  be  provided  against. 

1S25.  Mr.  PeacocJce.]  Do  not  you  see  great  objection  to  a resident  inspector, 
because  he  would  be  under  the  pressure  of  local  influences  ? — I have  often 
thought  over  that ; we  have  never  found  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
Dublin,  that  that  effect  is  produced ; we  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  do  the 
duty  impartially.  In  the  case  of  insurances  upon  lives  too,  we  are  obliged 
to  receive  the  report  of  a country  physician  as  to  the  health  of  his  owrn 
patient. 

1826.  Mr.  Cowper.~\  Would  not  your  purpose  be  answered  by  employing 
sub -inspectors  to  purchase  drugs  and  forward  them  to  the  central  Board  in 
Dublin,  which  vTould  consist  of  analytical  chemists  and  persons  acquainted 
with  drugs  ? — Unquestionably  ; but  that  would  entail  additional  expense. 

1827.  Would  there  beany  expense  beyond  the  carriage  of  parcel  by  railway  ? 
— The  inspection  in  Dublin  would  be  an  additional  expense;  and  the  law  might 
be  evaded  thus  ; a man  would  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  persons  coming  to  purchase  in  that  v:ay,  and  he  might  keep 
a pure  medicine  by  him  to  sell  to  them  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Dublin. 

1828.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  body  who  now  visit  the  shops  them- 
selves employing  any  trustworthy  means  of  obtaining  drugs  from  shops  at  a 
distance  and  exercising  their  opinion  upon  the  article  so  purchased,  just  as  if 
they  had  themselves  gone  to  the  shops  ? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 
It  might  be  a good  plan, 

1829.  Mr.  Moffatti]  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  extensive  practice  in 
Dublin,  among  both  the  poorer  and  the  richer  classes,  that  there  is  any  general 
adulteration  of  food  in  Dublin  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  ? — I realty  do  not 
think  there  is ; the  bread,  of  course,  varies  in  quality,  but  it  is  more  in  quality 
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than  from  adulteration  ; there  is  great  facility  for  obtaining  pure  bread  and  other 
food  in  Dublin,  unless  a person  goes  to  a very  poor  neighbourhood. 

1830.  Yo^  have  never  met  with  bread  the  constant  use  of  which  would 
injure  the  health  of  a person  ? — I have  tasted  bread  that  I should  not  like  to 
continue  eating  for  some  time. 

1831.  From  being  adulterated  with  alum,  do  you  mean  ? — Alum  is  usually 
employed. 

1832.  Have  you  ever  found  crystals  of  alum  in  bread  ? — I should  think  that 
would  be  impossible ; the  heat  in  baking  the  bread  would  melt  the  alum,  and 
destroy  the  crystalline  appearance. 

1833.  Chairman .]  What  temperature  produces  that  effect? — Alum  will  freeze 
at  a temperature  of  about  200  degrees. 

1834.  What  is  the  heat  in  baking? — Very  much  over  that,  certainly. 

i 835.  Mr.  Vinters.]  Have  you  had  much  experience  as  to  bread  in  Dublin, 
so  as  to  know  if  it  is  adulterated  ? — No. 

1836.  Do  the  prices  vary  ? — Not  much  ; there  is  no  assize  of  bread,  but  one 
of  the  wholesale  bakers  there  each  week  establishes  a fixed  price,  and  his  price 
regulates  the  others ; he  does  not  send  out  his  bread  by  bread  carts,  and  those 
who  do  so  charge  a halfpenny  a quartern  loaf  additional  for  sending  out.  His 
bread  is  usually  reckoned  the  best  bread,  and  he  has  the  largest  sale  ; he  so  far 
regulates  the  others.  Latterly  there  have  been  two  other  houses  established  to 
undersell  him,  and  they  are  usually  a halfpenny  in  the  quartern  under  his  price. 

1837.  Does  that  company  profess  to  sell  pure  bread  ? — Yes. 

1838.  Do  those  who  have  undersold  them  do  the  same? — They  profess  to 
do  so,  but  I cannot  say  that  their  bread  is  as  good  as  the  other ; it  is  not 
adulterated,  but  it  is  not  made  from  as  good  flour. 

1839.  You  have  no  information  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration  of  bread? 
— No. 

l 840.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Have  you  analysed  any  other  articles  of  food  ? — No  ; 
I have  not  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject. 

1841.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  meat  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes  is  unfit  for  food  ? — I have  seen  it  myself.  There  is  a weekly 
inspection  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  officers ; he  seizes  the  meat,  and  it  is 
confiscated. 

1842.  Mr.  V illiers.]  Under  what  power  does  he  act? — A local  Act,  which 
constitutes  a market  jury,  who  are  sworn  at  each  quarter  sessions  before  the 
Recorder  to  perform  their  duty. 

1843.  Has  that  authority  existed  a long  time? — It  has. 

1844.  "therefore  this  inspection  of  food  would  be  nothing  new  if  it  were 
extended? — There  is  an  inspection  over  nothing  else,  that  I know,  but  the  meat 
markets. 

184,5.  That  is  to  see  that  people  have  good  food,  and  are  not  defrauded? — 
Not  so  much  to  see  that  they  have  good  food,  but  to  see  that  they  have  not 
tainted  food  ; that  the  animals  are  not  diseased. 

1 846.  It  is  a recognition  of  the  principle  of  protecting  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  defrauded  ? — It  is. 

1847.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  think,  in  consequence  of  this  local  Act,  the 
meat  in  Dublin  is  better  than  in  other  towns,  especially  that  sold  to  the  poorer 
classes  ? — I think  the  meat  sold  to  the  poorer  classes  is  of  very  fair  quality 
in  Dublin  ; there  are  some  exceptions. 

1848.  Chairman.]  Did  you  say  that  there  was  very  little  adulteration  of  food 
in  Dublin  ? — So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I have  tested  pickles  and 
coffee  once  or  twice ; pickles  are  almost  all  brought  from  England,  and  I have 
occasionally  detected  copper,  in  small  quantities ; and  I have  found  chicory  in 
coffee. 

1849.  Generally,  you  think  the  articles  of  food  are  pure?  — Generally,  I 
think  so. 

18.50.  Then  I am  afraid,  according  to  that,  the  druggists  are  about  the  worst 
class  in  Dublin  as  adulterators  of  articles  ? — I think  there  is  more  adulteration 
in  drugs  than  in  almost  any  other  article  ; probably  it  is  more  difficult  to  be 
detected,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

1 8.5 1 . Mr.  M'ffutt.]  Did  you  find  copper  in  the  pickles,  to  an  extent  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  those  consuming  them? — Certainly  not;  we  constantly  order 
copper  in  medicine  as  a good  tonic. 
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1S52.  Chairman.']  You  would  not  consider  copper  as  a proper  admixture  with 
pickles,  would  your — It  is  an  accidental  admixture,  arising  from  boiling  in 
copper  vessels.  ^ 

1853.  Uo  n°t  you  think  that  is  an  objectionable  mode  of  boiling  in  copper 
vessels  ? — In  my  own  family,  as  regards  preserves,  I have  not  interdicted  it. 

i 854.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  found  much  adulteration  in  milk? — The 
only  adulteration  I have  found  is  water.  In  one  of  our  hospitals  we  have 
adopted  the  system  of  the  lactometer,  and  we  generally  find  that  the  milk 
contains  a very  large  quantity  of  water  : but  we  were  placed  in  rather  a difficulty 
the  other  day,  having  advertised  for  a contract  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
milk,  we  had  only  one  contractor,  who  had  supplied  us  for  1 3 years,  and  it  was 
his  milk  that  the  water  was  in. 

1 855.  Chairman.]  Do  you  buy  the  cheapest  article  at  that  hospital  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

1856.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  the  milk  which  the  cow  yields  invariably  of  the 
quality  so  as  to  come  up  to  the  test  which  the  lactometer  prescribes  ; does  not 
the  milk  from  some  cows  contain  more  watery  particles  than  that  from  others  ? 
— It  varies  very  much  according  to  the  breed  of  the  cow. 

1857.  So  that  it  may  be  pure  milk,  and  yet  may  not  co;ne  up  to  the  test 
which  the  lactometer  prescribes  ? — Not  up  to  the  highest  test. 

1 858.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Have  you  ever  found  other  materials,  such  as  chalk  and 
calves’  brains,  in  milk  ? — No,  I never  found  anything  but  water.  There  is  a 
bad  habit  in  Dublin,  as  in  other  large  towns,  of  keeping  cows  confined  in 
close,  unwholesome  places,  which  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  milk  very 
much. 

1859.  You  have  examined  drugs,  milk,  pickles,  and  coffee,  and  you  appear 
to  have  found  them  all  adulterated? — Yes. 

1 860.  From  what  little  experience  you  have  had,  you  have  found  them  to  be 
adulterated  ? — Yes. 

1861.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  have  not  found  them  adulterated  to  any  such  extent 
as  to  injure  the  public  health,  have  you? — Except  with  respect  to  drugs,  I 
cannot  say  that  I have. 

1862.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  pauper  children 
in  workhouses,  milk  adulterated  with  water  to  the  extent  you  name,  can  be 
sufficiently  nourishing  ? — If  the  same  quantity  of  milk  alone  is  given,  it  is  not 
so  nourishing. 

1863.  You  are  obliged  to  give  them  double  the  quantity  ? — You  ought,  but 
they  do  not  do  it  in  workhouses,  unfortunately. 

1864.  Then  the  public  health  is  materially  injured  by  the  adulteration  of 
milk  with  water  ? — I would  check  it  in  workhouses,  in  reference  to  the  person 
selling  the  milk ; I would  not  deal  with  him ; and  when  detected,  I would 
inflict  a punishment  upon  him  as  in  a case  of  fraud. 

1865.  What  applies  to  workhouses,  would  of  course  apply  in  a minor  degree 
to  private  families ; children  taking  a great  deal  of  milk  must  take  a much 
larger  quantity  of  liquid  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  nourishment  l — There 
is  no  limit  in  the  quantity  of  milk  given  in  private  families  generally,  or  it  is 
made  up  in  private  houses  by  bread  and  other  articles. 

1866.  Not  in  the  families  of  poor  people? — There  is  a difficulty  there,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  power  of  inflicting  a heavy  fine  upon  a person 
detected  in  mixing  water  with  milk. 

1867.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Have  you  examined  spirits  in  Ireland  r—  No. 

1868.  Mr.  Wise.]  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  at  all  to  quack  medicines 
in  Ireland  ; are  they  consumed  in  a large  quantity  ? — They  are  consumed,  but 
not  at  all  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  country.  The  proof  of  that  is,  that  we 
have  scarcely  any  proprietors  of  quack  medicines  in  Ireland  ; the  common 
medicines  used  are  Holloway's  Pills  and  Morrison’s  Pills,  which  come  to  us 
from  England. 

1869.  In  Paris  the  medicines  which  are  called  secret  medicines  are  not 
permitted,  are  they? — They  must  be  first  submitted  to  a committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  which  reports  upon  them  ; the  prescription  must  be 
registered,  and  the  plan  of  preparation  is,  to  a certain  extent,  made  public ; 
but  there  is  protection  given  to  the  inventor  of  the  prescription. 

1870.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  any  limit  to  the  sale  of 
quack  medicines  in  this  country  : — I do,  unquestionably ; they  are  exceedingly 
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injurious.  I have,  in  my  own  practice,  seen  several  examples  of  injury  arising 
from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  quack  medicines. 

1871.  Have  you  seen  any  injury  to  the  public  health  from  the  inferior 
quality  of  medicines  ; have  you  given  prescriptions,  and  found  that  they  have 
not  had  the  proper  effect  ? — Yes ; for  example,  the  effect  which  was  intended  by 
simple  purgative  medicines  has  sometimes  not  been  produced. 

1872.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  all  dispensers  and  sellers  of  drugs  should  be 
licensed,  and  if  found  to  sell  adulterated  articles,  their  licences  should  be 
suspended,  or  some  penalty  should  be  inflicted  for  the  sale  of  such  impure 
articles  ? — They  should  be  exposed  to  punishment,  increasing  the  punishment 
for  the  second  and  third  offence.  The  question  might  occur  then  as  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  licence  after  a certain  number  of  offences. 

1873.  Mr.  Villi ers.]  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  recommending  your  prescriptions 
to  be  made  up  at  particular  shops  ? — No  ; having  a tolerably  fair  share  of  house 
practice,  I constantly  ask  my  patients  who  makes  up  their  prescriptions,  and 
if  it  is  a respectable  house  I advise  them  to  continue  there.  If  it  were  a house 
which  is  in  the  fourth  class  in  our  list,  I should  rather  shake  my  head,  and 
advise  them  to  go  to  one  of  the  first-class  houses. 

1 874.  Is  it  the  practice  among  medical  men  in  Ireland  to  advise  their  patients 
to  go  to  particular  houses  ? — No. 

1875.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evidence  as  to  what  the  feeling  is 
among  medical  men  with  respect  to  impure  drugs  ; do  they  feel  it  to  be  a 
great  mischief? — They  do;  they  are  frequently  disappointed  in  the  effect  they 
expect  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

187b.  Why  do  not  they  name  some  houses  to  their  patients  where  they  can 
get  their  prescriptions  made  up  ? — There  is  a great  difficulty,  which  is  this, 
our  compounders  of  prescriptions  are  also  prescribers  ; they  are  the  family 
apothecaries.  If  a physician  should  say  to  a patient,  “ Do  not  get  your  medicines 
from  so  and  so,”  that  apothecary  being  dismissed  from  the  family  would  be 
careful  never  to  call  in  that  physician  or  surgeon  again. 

1877.  Mr.  Peacocke.\  1 understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  place  some 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  quack  medicines,  and  upon  the  sellers  of  them  ? — 
I would  prohibit  them  altogether. 

1878.  Would  not  that  be  opening  a difficult  question;  would  you  include 
homoeopathists  in  that  restriction  ? — I would  certainly  ; not  that  their  medicines 
would  do  so  much  mischief,  but  they  prevent  good  being  done. 


Mr.  Philip  Ripley , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1879.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  a Tea  Broker? — I am. 

1880.  Have  you  been  a number  of  years  in  the  trade? — 1 have  been 
altogether  about  20  years  in  the  trade. 

1881.  You  have  been  some  part  of  that  time  in  China? — I have  been  10 
years  in  China. 

1882.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  China  ?—  I left  China  in  June  1854. 

1883.  Will  you  state  to  the  Cummittee  generally  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
tea  is  an  article  which  is  adulterated,  and  whether  it  is  adulterated  in  China  or 
in  this  country  ? — I should  say,  in  my  opinion,  tea  is  an  article  which  is  free 
from  adulteration. 

1 884.  Both  in  China  and  in  this  country  ? — Yes  ; such  adulteration,  however, 
did  exist  previously  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  lie  tea,  which 
was  a mixture  of  dust,  and  I should  suppose  of  some  glutinous  substance, 
probably  made  from  rice.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  no  other  leaves  than  those 
of  the  tea-plant  are  mixed  with  the  article  purchased  and  consumed  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  imported  pure ; and  with  regard  to  the  lie  tea  above  referred 
to,  it  was  first  shipped  from  China,  I believe,  in  1846,  so  that  it  probably 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1847*  The  shipments  at  first  were  limited,  and  did 
not  exceed,  I should  say,  5,000  boxes,  or  about  100,000  lbs.  But  when  the 
prices  realised  for  those  became  known,  this  quantity  was  increased  threefold ; 
and  eventually  as  much  as  400,000  lbs.  to  500,000  lbs.  may  have  been  exported 
from  China  in  one  season. 

1885.  In  what  year  was  that? — That  may  have  been  in  1848  or  1849.  The 
shipments,  however,  fell  off  when  the  fact  of  the  stuff  being  spurious  became 
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Mr.  P.  Ripley,  known  in  this  country ; which  I endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  assist,  by- 
sending  specimens,  both  black  and  green,  neither  of  which  contained  a leaf  of 
12  March  1856.  tea,  among  my  collection  of  teas  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

1 880.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  were  at  that  time  in  China  ? — l was. 

1887.  In  those  specimens  which  were  in  the  Exhibition,  there  was  no  tea  at 
all  ? — No ; it  was  merely  tea-dust,  and  1 should  suppose  a substance  probably 
made  from  rice. 

1888.  Nothing  very  deleterious? — I do  not  think  so;  the  price  obtainable 
in  this  country  was  so  much  reduced  when  the  fact  of  its  being  spurious 
became  known,  that,  instead  of  a profit  being  made,  heavy  losses  were  incurred 
by  its  shipment  from  China.  This  naturally  prevented  purchasers,  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  when  I left  Canton  in  June  1854  the  stuff  was  no  longer 
made;  I do  not  believe  that  in  June  1854  this  stuff  was  made. 

1 88c).  Mr.  I’illkrs.]  To  whom  did  you  make  it  known: — I exhibited  those 
specimens  to  the  public. 

1890.  Before  that  time  did  you  make  it  known  to  the  importers  here  ? — No; 
because  I was  an  importer  myself ; but  I would  never  allow  that  stuff  to  be 
shipped. 

1891.  Importers  were  not  ignorant  that  it  was  impure,  were  they? — [ should 
think  the  probability  is  that  they  were  not ; the  shipment  of  that  stuff  was 
confined  to  a few  people  only. 

1892.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  result  was,  that  the  public  did  not  like  this  tea, 
and  discontinued  its  use,  and  it  did  not  pay  for  importation: — The  losses  were 
so  heavy,  from  the  difficulty  of  making  sales  here,  and  the  low-  price  realised 
when  sold,  that  it  was  no  longer  shipped  from  China,  and  consequently  the 
Chinese  discontinued  the  manufacture. 

1893.  Mr.  Villitrs.]  That  was  after  you  made  it  known? — Other  parties  also 
wrote  about  it ; but  I tried  to  aid  it  by  sending  those  two  specimens  with  the 
mark  on  the  top  of  the  box  ; it  was  becoming  partially  known  before  I sent 
those  specimens. 

1 S94.  Do  you  mean  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons,  who  had  pur- 
chased it  in  retail  shops  ? — 1 cannot  speak  to  that. 

189^.  ^ ou  detected  it  and  made  it  known  to  some  persons  here? — The 
wholesale  houses  here  knew-  it,  and  a good  many  of  them,  I believe,  would  not 
buy.  it  at  all. 

1 896.  Those  who  did  did  not  require  your  information  ? — No  ; I wanted  to 
make  it  generally  known  in  the  country,  and  so  I included  those  two  specimens 
among  those  which  I sent  to  the  Exhibition. 

1897.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  I understood  you  that  you  were  in  China  from  the  year 
1846  to  the  year  1854  ? — I came  over  here  in  1851. 

1898.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  this  importation  of  spurious 
tea  continued  to  increase  from  the  year  1846  up  to  the  year  1851,  or  that  it 
materially  decreased  in  the  year  1849-50?  — I should  say  not;  I think  it 
increased.  I think  the  importation  in  1851  was  probably  the  largest. 

1899.  What  amount  of  this  spurious  stuff  was  imported  in  1851  ? — I should 
not  think  it  exceeded  half  a million  pounds. 

1900.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  half  a million  pounds  imported  in 
1848-49,  and  yet  you  think  it  increased  from  that  timer — I intended  to  state 
that  the  first  importation  into  this  country  was  in  184/,  and  at  that  time  it  w-as 
about  100,000  lbs.  ; after  184/  it  increased  about  three-fold,  and  eventually  it 
became  as  large  as  400,000  lbs.  or  500,000  lbs. 

1901.  That  was  in  the  year  1851? — 1850  or  1851. 

1902.  And  since  then  you  have  information  in  your  possession  which  enables 
you  to  express  a strong  opinion  that  no  lie  tea  is  sent  from  China  to  this  country  ? 
— I believe  it  is  not  now  made. 

1903.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  lie  tea  in  1849-50,  and  the  present  value  of  what  remains  in  this  market 
unsold  ? — The  original  price  the  stuff  realised  was  about  1 s.  a pound. 

1904.  Is  it  sold  now  at  1 s.  a pound  ? — No. 

1905.  Would  it  be  saleable  at  6d.  ? — Y'ou  would  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  selling  it  at  6 d. 

1906.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Would  not  it  do  for  mixing? — They  might  mix  it. 

1907.  Did  they  use  to  sell  it  as  inferior  tea,  or  to  mix  with  other  tea  ? — 

I should  think  they  mixed  it  before. 

1908.  It 
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1 908.  It  would  do  to  mix  now  and  sell  in  that  way,  at  the  price  of  good  tea, 
would  not  it  ? — According  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  is  so  small  a quantity 
of  that  stuff  in  existence  that  I do  not  think  they  would  have  it  to  mix. 

1909.  Have  you  been  to  China  since  1851  ? — b es.  I came  home  in  1854. 

1010.  Have  they  discontinued  the  manufacture  in  China? — \es. 

1911.  Do  they  adulterate  any  other  tea  which  they  send  here  ? —No.  In  the 
first  instance  this  lie  tea  was  manufactured  from  tea  dust,  which  we  see  in  the 
streets  of  Canton  in  large  quantities  exposed  for  sale,  which  the  poorer  classes 
purchase,  but  the  shipment  became  so  extensive  that  the  Chinese  had  recourse 
to  dirt  and  anything.  The  next  matter  I have  to  mention  in  regard  to  adul- 
teration is  as  to  the  facing  or  colouring  green  teas,  which  I for  one  do  not  con- 
sider an  adulteration  ; the  colouring  matter  is  used  in  such  small  quantities, 
that  generally  speaking,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  it  is  only  applied  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  foreign  buyers. 

iq  i 2.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  green  tea  ? — I do  not  think  there  is,  in  its 
original  state. 

1Q13.  Mr.  Wise.)  Is  the  main  object  to  make  an  inferior  tea  look  a superior 
one  ?— No  ; it  is  merely  done  to  suit  the  demand  of  the  foreign  markets. 

1014.  It  makes  a tea  which  is  not  elegant  in  appearance  look  more  attractive 
to  the  public  eye? — It  is  coloured  a little. 

1Q15.  Mr.  Villiers.)  There  is  a peculiarity  in  what  is  sold  as  green  tea  in 
this  country  ? — Yes  ; it  is  manufactured  in  a different  way. 

1916.  There  is  a peculiarity  of  flavour  ? — Yes. 

1917.  is  that  the  result  of  any  facing,  or  any  mode  of  preparing  that  tear 
— All  green  tea  is  slightly  coloured,  I believe ; but  in  this  country  I believe 
there  is  an  error  generally  prevalent  respecting  the  manufacture  of  green  tea  ; 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  dried  upon  copper  to  give  it  that  green  appear- 
ance ; but  it  is  not  the  case ; I believe  it  is  the  same  leaf  as  the  other,  only 
grown  in  different  districts. 

1918.  The  properties  are  not  quite  the  same  ? — No,  it  is  cured  differently. 

1919.  Mr..  Aloffeitt.)  You  attribute  the  different  properties  to  the  different 
manufacture  of  the  article  ? — Yes. 

1920.  That  opinion  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  his  two  books  on  the 
Tea  Plant  in  China,  is  not  it  ? — I do  not  know. 

1921.  Chairman .]  What  difference  is  there  in  the  mode  of  curing  the  tea? 
— The  leaves  of  green  tea  are  squeezed  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  rolled  by  the 
hand  in  wicker  baskets,  and  when  the  juice  has  by  this  means  been  expressed, 
the  leaves  are  placed  in  moderately  warm  iron  pans  and  dried,  being  exposed 
to  a bright  light  at  the  same  time.  With  black  tea,  on  the  contrary,  the 
leaves  are  left  in  a heap  to  ferment,  and  when  they  have  become  tough  and 
somewhat  decomposed  they  are  exposed  to  excessive  heat,  and  packed  whilst 
yet  hot. 

1922.  Do  you  think  that  that  mode  of  preparing  would  account  for  the 
striking  difference  in  the  medical  properties  of  the  two  teas  ? — I think  so. 

1923.  You  are  aware  that  the  effect  of  green  tea  upon  the  constitution  of 
some  persons  is  very  different  from  the  effect  of  black  tea  ? — I believe  it  is 
entirely  imagination.  It  never  affects  myself  so. 

1924.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  black  teas  and  green  teas  obtained  from  the  same 
district?  - I think  not ; there  are  the  green  tea  hills  and  the  black  tea  hills. 

192.',.  There  may  be  something  in  the  different  soil  which  leads  to  the 
difference?  — Yes. 

192b.  Mr.  Villiers.)  Are  the  prices  different  ? — Yes;  there  are  different  prices 
for  all  sorts  of  tea. 

1927.  Has  not  green  tea  a rather  higher  price? — No;  there  is  low-priced 
green  tea. 

1928.  Mr.  Pea  cache.]  The  highest  price  of  green  tea  is  higher  than  the 
highest  price  of  black  tea,  is  not  it? — 1 think  not.  There  are  some  specimens 
of  black  tea  sold  at  a higher  price  than  the  best  green  tea  is. 

1929.  Mr.  Mojfatt.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  colouring  which  green  tea 
is  subjected  to  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  ? — Certainly  not ; the  quantity  used 
is  so  small,  that  whatever  might  be  the  colouring  matter,  it  would  not  affect 
anybody. 

1930.  What  is  the  colouring  matter  generally  made  of,  in  your  opinion  ? — 
Some  people  think  it  is  Prussian  blue  ; I am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is 
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smalts ; I have  seen  smalts  imported  into  Canton  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  a bright  blue  substance,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I have  seen  used 
in  the  manufacture.  It  has  nothing  deleterious  in  it. 

1931.  Mr.  Villiers .]  You  have  been  present  at  the  manufacture  of  tear — I 
have. 

1932.  Have  you  attended  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  report  upon  the 
manufacture  ? — No ; I was  an  importer  of  tea  and  inspected  my  own  teas  on 
the  other  side. 

1933.  Are  you  in  a position  to  state  that,  there  is  not  any  adulteration  of 
tea  there  ?— As  far  as  I have  seen  in  China,  I should  say  that  no  adulteration 
exists  in  tea  which  is  shipped  to  this  country  at  the  present  moment.  I have 
been  in  the  factories  there,  and  I have  friends  who  have  been  in  other  factories 
in  Shanghai  and  about  the  tea  hills  there. 

1 934.  There  w ould  be  an  interest  in  adulterating  tea,  would  not  there,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  here  to  detect  it  ? — I think  not ; all  teas  before  they  are 
imported  here  are  inspected  by  competent  persons;  every  merchant  there  has 
his  own  tea  inspector. 

1935.  There  is  nothing  like  a government  officer  to  secure  that  pure  teas 
should  be  exported  ? — That  could  not  be  done. 

1936.  Has  the  tendency  of  the  price  been  to  rise  at  Canton  of  late  years? 

No,  I should  say  not. 

1037.  Why  is  that;  there  has  been  a much  greater  consumption,  has  not 
there  ?— Yes  ; but  I do  not  think  the  price  is  higher  in  Canton  now  than  it 
was  some  years  ago ; in  fact  it  is  not  so  high.  When  I first  went  to  China  the 
price  of  tea  was  much  higher  than  it  is  now. 

1938.  What  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  in  the  market 
here  ? — We  have  too  large  a quantity  imported. 

1939.  The  quantity  is  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be  ; but  the  consumption 
has  also  increased  ? — Yes  ; but  we  have  too  much  tea  imported  to  keep  up  the 
price. 

1 940.  There  is  much  more  tea  imported  than  there  used  to  be ; does  not 
that  increase  the  demand  in  the  country  itself  for  the  article  ? — Yes. 

1041.  Can  tea  be  produced  infinitely  there' — I should  say  it  might. 

1942.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton? — Yes  ; in  all  the  different  parts  ; 
there  are  several  districts  round  Canton  where  tea  is  made.  In  fact  you  may 
see  tea  growing  on  the  hills  there  close  by  the  English  factories.  Several  kinds 
of  tea  are  grown  close  by  the  place  where  we  lived,  and  that  tea  is  generally 
used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  not  fired  for  the  home 
market. 

1943.  I presume  you  are  connected  with  some  houses  in  London  ? — I was  an 
importer  before  ; I am  a tea  broker  now. 

1944.  You  are  connected  with  importers? — Yes. 

104,5.  Mr  .Peacocked]  Did  those  houses  who  imported  this  spurious  tea  in 
1851  sell  it  as  spurious  tea  ? — 'They  sold  it  as  tea,  and  left  the  buyer  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  spurious  or  not. 

1946.  Viscount  Goderich. J You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  adulteration 
of  tea  at  home,  do  you? — No. 

1947.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Are  you  answerable  for  the  tea  being  unadulterated  in 
your  purchases  ; if  you  had  to  purchase  tea  for  any  party,  and  a portion  of  it 
were  adulterated,  should  you  be  answerable  for  that  ? — I should  say  not. 

1948.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  show  the  buyer  the  sample,  and  leave  him  to  judge 
of  it  ? — Yes. 

1949.  All  you  engage  is  that  the  bulk  shall  be  equal  to  the  sample  you  show 
him  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Westony  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1950.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  a Tea  Broker  ? — I am. 

1951.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  for  a considerable  number  of 
years,  have  you  not  ? — For  nearly  30  years,  and  as  a principal  1 1 years. 

1952.  Have  you  been  in  China? — No. 

1953.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness;  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  extends  to  the  facts  he  has  stated,  do  you  concur  with  him  in 
opinion? — Yes,  mainly. 


1954.  You 
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1954.  You  believe  that  the  tea  imported  into  this  country  is  generally 
imported  in  a pure  state? — I do,  decidedly.  We  have  ourselves  had  no  lie  tea, 
such  as  Mr.  Ripley  referred  to,  through  our  hands  since  1852;  we  then  sold 
some  at  6 cl.  a pound,  it  having  cost  the  merchant  1 s.  I believe  that  the 
importation  had  nearly  ceased  at  that  time,  and  at  this  moment  there  is  no  more 
tea  of  that  description. 

1955.  Mr.  Villiers .]  Why  did  you  sell  this  tea  at  6 c?.? — Because  we  could 
not  get  a better  price  for  it.  I believe  at  this  moment  it  would  not  be  saleable 
at  any  price. 

1 956.  Chairman .]  As  the  tea  is,  in  your  opinion,  imported  in  a very  pure 
state,  will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
adulteration  in  this  country ; and  your  opinion  as  to  whether  adulteration  does 
take  place  in  the  article  of  tea  after  it  is  imported  ? — It  is  my  confident 
opinion  that  no  article  reaches  the  consumers’  hands  in  a purer  condition 
than  tea. 

1957.  The  Committee  has  heard  something  with  regard  to  selling  old  satu- 
rated tea  leaves  ? — It  is  a likely  thing  ; but  it  would  be  to  a very  limited  extent, 
in  low  shops,  and  in  low  neighbourhoods.  I have  had  very  considerable 
experience  ; we  are  interested  as  brokers  to  the  extent,  I dare  say,  of  about 
7j000,000  lbs.  a year,  besides  coming  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  stock  in 
London,  which  is,  at  the  present  moment,  about  57,000,000  lbs.,  and  I never 
met  with  an  adulterated  sample  in  the  way  of  business ; such  a thing  has  been 
brought  to  me  as  a curiosity,  but  not  in  the  way  of  business. 

1958.  Mr.  Villiers .]  It  would  be  possible  for  that  to  be  so  and  yet  that  a 
good  deal  should  be  sold,  would  not  it  ? — Not  as  a system ; it  might  be  the 
case  to  a limited  extent,  but  as  a system  it  does  not  exist. 

1959.  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  retailers? — We  sell  as  brokers  ; the 
importer  puts  his  goods  into  our  hands  to  value  and  to  sell.  We  sell  to  the 
wholesale  tea  dealers ; we  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  retail  dealers,  but 
we  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  that  we  could  not  fail  to  hear 
of  it. 

1960.  How  is  it  you  know  what  the  retail  dealers  sell  to  the  consumer  ? — I am 
not  in  a position  to  speak  to  that ; it  is  my  confident  belief,  speaking  of  an 
article  with  which  1 have  been  connected  all  my  life,  that  the  consumer  receives 
his  tea  in  a perfectly  pure  condition. 

1961.  The  consumer  is  not  always  of  that  opinion  himself,  and  he  seems  to 
purchase  of  a person  you  cannot  answer  for  ? — That  is  true. 

1962.  You  have  not  made  experiments,  have  you,  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying  yourself  whether  the  retailer  does  generally  practise  frauds  of  this  kind 
upon  the  consumer?  — No  ; I believe  that  it  is  so  utterly  unfounded,  that  I have 
not  given  myself  the  trouble  to  seek  any  information  on  the  subject. 

1963.  You  can  only  answer  for  your  own  business  ? — I can  answer  for  the 
tea  trade  of  the  port  of  London. 

1964.  The  tea  which  you  value? — And  the  tea  which  we  come  in  contact 
with. 

1965.  Beyond  that  your  experience  does  not  extend? — No.  I am  sure  1 
should  have  heard  of  it  if  such  things  existed. 

] 966.  Chairman .]  Your  opinion  as  to  the  purity  of  the  tea  in  retailers’  hands 
is  founded  upon  your  belief,  that  if  there  were  any  extensive  adulteration  it 
must,  from  your  connexion  with  the  tea  trade  generally,  have  come  to  your 
ears  ? — Yes. 

1967.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Will  you  tell  us  how  ? — I have  no  doubt  we  should  hear 
of  it  from  some  of  the  trade,  or  the  retailers  themselves  would  mention  it,  if 
their  brethren  were  guilty  of  it. 

1968.  Would  they  tell  you  they  had  sold  impure  tea  ? — No  ; the  retailers  of 
such  tea  would  not  do  that.  I do  not  think  there  could  be  a stronger  fact  than 
this  ; there  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  who  would  produce 
anything  if  they  were  paid  for  it,  to  introduce  an  impure  article  ; the  ordeal 
has  been  gone  through,  and  the  tea  which  cost  1 s.  has  been  sold  at  6 cl.,  and 
is  now  utterly  useless.  The  importers  who  wrould  import  anything  which  paid 
them  import  it  no  longer. 

1969.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  specimens  of  sloe  leaf  dried  and  sold  as  tea? 
— There  wras  a manufactory,  which  very  soon  came  to  an  end,  when  tea  was 
under  the  Excise ; it  was  carried  on  in  Mincing-lane,  by  a Mr.  Heale ; I once 
saw  a sample  of  that  tea. 
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1970.  Mr.  Moffatt .}  That  tea  was  made  under  a patent  from  Government, 
was  not  it  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

1971.  You  are,  as  a tea  broker,  very  much  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  London,  are  not  you  ? — With  nearly  every  wholesale 
dealer  of  repute. 

1972.  You  would  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  if  they  were  aware  of  any 
practice  of  selling  adulterated  tea  throughout  the  country  ? — Decidedly  I should, 
in  my  opinion. 

1973.  You  know  most  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  London,  and  are  in  daily 
communication  with  them  ? — I see  most  of  them  daily. 

1974.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  importation  of  any  spurious  tea  into  this 
country,  except  this  lie  tea  r — No  ; some  years  ago  we  had  some  junk  tea  from 
Singapore,  when  the  price  of  tea  was  such  as  to  induce  importations  from 
thence.  Some  of  it  might  have  been  tea,  but  the  presumption  was  that  it  was 
not  tea  at  all.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  detecting  that,  brokers  are  supposed  to 
make  so  accurate  and  complete  an  examination  of  the  tea,  that  they  could  not 
fail  immediately  to  detect  anything  of  the  kind ; it  is  not  a question  "of  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  eluding  the  observation  of  a proper  juds;e. 

197.).  Mr.  Villiers.}  Did  they  detect  this  ? — Certainly. 

1976.  Mr.  Moffatt.}  What  was  the  consequence,  in  reference  to  this  junk  tea 
which  was  imported  ; what  price  did  it  realise  on  its  earlier  importations,  and 
what  price  did  it  realise  when  it  was  found  that  it  contained  some  spurious 
leaves  ?- — The  earlier  importations  brought  above  1 5.  ; when  it  was  found  that 
the  tea  contained  spurious  leaves,  I am  enabled  to  say  that  it  sold  as  low  as  4 d., 
and  I believe  at  a lower  rate  than  that. 

1977.  Mr.  Villiers .]  What  course  did  the  brokers  take  on  that  occasion  ? — 
We  did  not  consider  the  public  as  our  clients  ; we  simply  could  not  sell  it.  I 
believe  the  fact  was  it  was  exported  ; I think  it  went  to  Holland. 

1978.  The  merchants  here  exported  it  ? — Yes;  not  finding  a profitable  sale 
for  it. 

1979.  Mr.  Moffatt.}  The  result  being  that  the  public  would  not  take  bad  tea, 
and  therefore  it  was  exported  r — Yes  ; I think  the  question  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  public. 

1080.  The  price  of  this  inferior  tea,  when  first  introduced,  was  1 s.  alb.  ; 
and  when  the  public  would  not  take  it,  it  fell  to  so  low  a price  as  4 d.,  and  was 
ultimately  exported  to  Holland  ? — Yes. 

1981.  The  brokers  did  not  feel  themselves  called  on  to  denounce  the  tea  as 
spurious,  but  left  the  public  to  protect  themselves,  which  they  did? — Yes. 

1982.  Viscount  Goderich.}  Did  this  tea,  which  you  say  was  exported  to 
Holland,  ever  get  into  the  hands  of  the  public  in  any  way  ? — It  very  likely  did, 
to  a small  amount. 

1983.  The  chief  part,  you  said,  was  exported  to  Holland? — It  was  mainly 
exported. 

1984.  Mr.  Moffatt.}  This  tea  was  only  exported  to  Holland  after  it  had  been 
tested  by  the  wholesale  dealers  in  this  country,  and  they  had  found  that  it  did 
not  suit  the  retail  taste  ? — Exactly  so. 

1985.  Viscount  Goderich. J It  appears  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  it  to 
the  public  in  this  country  ? — i think  it  is  very  likely,  but  not  by  respectable 
people.  There  will  always  be  found,  in  a large  trade  like  the  tea  trade,  people 
who  might  see  their  advantage  in  selling  an  article  for  that  which  it  is  not. 

1986.  During  how  many  years  was  the  importation  of  lie  tea  carried  on? — 
Mr.  Ripley  stated  that  it  began  in  1846  ; the  last  we  had  in  our  charge  was  in 
1852. 

1987.  Therefore  during  six  years  the  public  were  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ? — Mr.  Ripley  stated  that  the  amount  reached  half  a million  pounds; 
I should  not  have  thought  it  would  be  so  much.  The  public  bonded  stock 
of  this  country  is  74,000.000  lb's. 

1988.  You  said  it  was  not  respectable  persons  who  sold  the  lie  tea;  was  not 
the  lie  tea  imported  by  respectable  firms  ? — Yes ; they  sold  it  in  the  public 
market,  and  everybody  who  dealt  with  them  knew  what  it  was  ; we  sold  some 
ourselves  ; the  last  we  sold  was  at  6 d.  a pound,  on  behalf  of  the  importer. 

1989.  Mr.  Kiniiaird.}  I think  I gather  from  your  evidence  that,  knowingly, 
no  broker  would  sell  spurious  tea  ? — I do  not  say  that ; I say  he  could  not  fail 
to  know  it ; he  would  sell  it  as  false  tea  ; we  should  sell  any  article,  letting  the 
party  who  dealt  with  us  distinctly  know  what  he  was  buying. 

1990.  Mr. 
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iqqo.  Mr.  Wise.']  If  the  public  had  not  found  out  what  lie  tea  was,  the 
importers  of  tea  would  have  continued  to  have  sold  it  ?—  If  the  importers  could 
have  continued  to  sell  it  profitably,  doubtless  they  would  have  done  so. 

1991.  Viscount  Goderich.]  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  should  look 
upon  a retail  dealer  who  sold  tea  of  that  kind  as  not  entitled  to  be  called 
respectable  ? — If  I was  assured  that  the  retail  dealer  made  the  consumer  under- 
stand what  he  was  buying,  I should  think  him  an  honest  man  ; if  he  did  not 
do  that  I should  think  it  a fraud. 

1992.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  know  if  anything  is  mixed  with  the  tea  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public  here  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  tea. 

1993.  Are  there  any  kinds  of  mixtures  with  tea  which  you  could  justify,  as 
not  being  deleterious  ? — With  the  exception  of  low  neighbourhoods,  where 
re-dried  leaves  may  be  sold,  for  anything  I know,  though  I have  never  seen 
such  a thing,  1 believe  it  does  not  exist  anywhere. 

1 994.  Viscount  Goderich.]  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  in  the  way 
of  business  come  personally  into  contact  with  the  retail  dealers? — No,  except- 
ing very  large  retail  dealers,  such  as  Twinings  and  Ridgways,  and  such  houses. 

1995.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I presume,  you  must  observe,  that  there  are  some  teas 
which  are  sold  at  a very  low  price ; does  it  ever  strike  you  that  that  is  too  low 
a price  for  it  to  be  genuine  tea:  — I do  not  recollect  such  a quotation.  I have 
seen  a quotation  in  grocers’  shops  which  would  not  afford  any  profit,  or  such  a 
shadow  of  a profit,  that  I regard  it  as  a mere  attraction ; if  a purchaser  had 
presented  himself  I dare  say  the  grocer  would  have  advised  him  to  take  a better 
article. 

1 996.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  see  those  prices  very  often  advertised  in  the 
shop  windows  ?— Less  in  the  tea  trade  than  in  any  other  description  of  trade. 

1997.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  tea  could  be  sold? — 
The  selling  price  of  common  congou  tea  in  bond  is  9 d.,  the  duty  being  1 s.  9 d. 

1998.  Mr.  Wise.]  As  you  admit  that  fictitious  articles  may  be  so  easily 
palmed  upon  the  public,  do  not  you  think  the  public  need  some  protection  ? — I 
do  not  think  I admitted  that  they  could  he  easily  palmed  upon  the  public. 

] 999.  Could  a poor  man  find  out  that  he  had  lie  tea  in  his  teapot  ?—  He  w ould 
find  that  he  had  something  nasty,  and  would  not  go  to  the  same  shop  again. 

•2000.  Chairman.]  You  would  hardly  give  that  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
adulteration  generally,  would  you  ? — I am  speaking  of  tea  only  ; my  evidence 
is  confined  to  that. 

2001.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  there  anything  prejudicial  in  the  colouring  of  green 
tea?  — I have  heard  the  colour  attributed  to  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue ; but  it 
is  used  in  so  slight  a form  in  the  description  of  green  teas  which  form  the  great 
hulk  of  the  importation,  that  it  is  not  injurious. 

2002.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  for  any  person  to  detect 
a mixture  of  inferior  tea  with  superior,  if  sold  as  superior  tea  ? — I do  not  think 
it  would  be  easy  ; it  is  only  a question  of  taste  ; the  public  are  very  critical 
judges  ; much  more  so  than  might  be  believed. 

2003.  You  do  not  know  of  any  check  for  that,  probably  ? — Except  in  the 
public  taste. 

2004.  There  were  formerly  persons  at  the  India  House  who  were  tasters  of 
tea,  who  could  at  once  pronounce  upon  the  quality  ? — That  was  only  under  the 
scale  of  duties  ; a certain  duty  was  paid  for  bohea  and  a certain  duty  for 
congou  ; the  difficulty  was  to  draw  the  line  between  tea  paying;  the  lower  duty 
and  the  higher. 

2005.  There  is  no  check  to  the  mixture  of  inferior  teas  with  superior? — I do 
not  know  of  any,  beyond  the  taste  of  the  consumer  and  the  interest  of  the 
retailer. 

2006.  Mr.  K inn  air  d.]  You  yourself  would  with  perfect  ease  detect  the 
different  qualities  of  tea  ; would  that  facility  be  readily  acquired  ? — No  ; it  takes 
considerable  experience  to  do  so. 

2007.  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  acquire  it,  the  public  can  be  taken  in  for  a con- 
siderable time  before  they  find  it  out  ? — They  would  soon  find  out,  I imagine, 
whether  they  liked  the  tea, 

2008.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  a quantity  of  inferior 
tea  being  imported ; you  are  aware  that  under  the  system  of  the  East  India 
Company,  there  were  official  inspectors  of  tea  in  China ; was  not  there  under 
that  inspection  a very  large  quantity  of  tea  imported  of  so  low  a quality  that  it 
would  not  be  saleable  in  this  country  if  imported  now  ? — Distinctly. 
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Mr.  Richard  Locock,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2009.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a Wholesale  Tea  Dealer? — I am. 

2010.  Belonging  to  the  firm  of  Garrett  & Company,  an  old  firm  in  London  ? 
— I lived  there  many  years,  and  when  my  old  employers  gave  up  business,  I 
partly  succeeded. 

2011.  With  whom  does  your  connexion  principally  lie;  with  wholesale  tea 
dealers  ?- — With  country  buyers  ; we  have  very  few  town  buyers  at  all. 

2012.  They  are  retail  shopkeepers  in  the  country  ? — Yes  ; we  supply  them  to' 
a large  extent. 

2013.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  preceded  you, 
to  the  effect  that,  generally  speaking,  tea  is  imported  in  a very  pure  state?— I 
quite  agree  with  them. 

2014.  I need  not  ask  you  if  you  dispense  it  to  your  customers  in  a pure 
state  ? — I can  answer  for  it  that  I.  certainly  do. 

2015.  In  your  experience,  has  a large  amount  of  spurious  tea  ever  passed 
through  your  hands  ? — Never.  I have  an  opportunity  of  sampling  it  myself, 
and  if  I saw  a tea  which  I had  the  slightest  doubt  about,  I should  not  pur- 
chase it. 

2016.  Is  that  the  practice  of  wholesale  dealers  generally? — There  are  some 
dealers  who  would  buy  an  inferior  article  ; but  that  is  not  my  business. 

2017.  You  do  not  believe  that  they  purchase  a spurious  article? — I do  not 
believe  they  do,  knowingly. 

2018.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  they  can  hardly  do  it,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, for  the  article  is  not  imported  at  all  ? — To  a very  slight  extent 
indeed. 

2019.  You  think  there  is  some  trifling  adulteration  still  ? — I think  it  is 
ceasing.  As  the  former  witnesses  said,  it  did  not  pay  the  importers  to  bring  it 
here,  and  they  gave  it  up  altogether. 

2020.  Are  you  speaking  wholly  of  lie  tea? — Of  tea  in  which  there  were  some 
spurious  leaves. 

2021.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  retail  trade  in  the  country,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  retail  trade  sell  their  tea  in  the  same  pure  and  unadulterated 
state  in  which  you  sell  it  to  them  ? — I think  they  do.  I think  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  made  about  adulteration  in  tea,  which  has  never  taken 
place. 

2022.  Mr.  Villiers.~\  Will  you  go  on  to  tell  us  why  ? — It  would  be  so  soon 
detected.  There  are  so  many  shopkeepers  in  every  country  town,  that  if  one 
sold  an  adulterated  tea  it  would  be  known  in  a very  short  time. 

2023.  How  would  it  be  known  ? — Parties  drinking  the  tea  would  find  it  out. 

2024.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Weston,  in  which  he  said  it 
would  require  extensive  experience  to  detect  different  qualities  of  tea  ? — I pre- 
sume he  means  it  would  take  a long  time  to  be  a judge  of  the  article,  beginning 
from  the  lowest  quality  and  going  up  to  the  highest.  We  have  various  qualities 
of  the  article.  You  would  not  understand  that  for  a longtime.  If  you  brought 
me  twro  teas,  I would  tell  you  the  difference  almost  in  a minute,  by  the  sight 
and  by  tasting. 

2025.  An  ordinary  consumer  could  not  discover  it? — He  would  soon  find 
it  out. 

2026.  You  said  it  required  great  experience? — Yes;  that  is  beginning  with 
the  lowest,  and  going  gradually  through. 

2027.  What  is  the  check  upon  a fraudulent  sale  of  teas  at  a high  price  which 
are  inferior  ? — The  check  would  be  this  ; if  you  had  a bad  tea  you  would  soon 
find  it  out.  If  I sent  you  a chest  of  inferior  tea,  and  charged  you  a high  price, 
you  wrould  soon  detect  it.  I think  it  better  to  leave  all  that  to  the  consumer  ; 
he  is  the  best  judge. 

2028.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a marked  difference  between  teas  as  that  a 
poor  man  can  at  once  discover  the  difference  between  tea  worth  2 s.  6d.  and 
tea  worth  3 s.  G d.  a pound  ? — I think  he  could. 

2029.  Mr.  Moffat t .]  Is  not  it  generally  found  that  a person  who  sells  the 
best  tea  at  the  lowest  price  gets  the  best  trade? — It  is  ; there  is  not  a shadow 
of  a doubt  about  it. 

2030.  Mr.  Villiers. ] Do  you  say  the  lowest  price,  or  the  best  tea  at  the  lowest 
price  ? — The  man  who  sells  the  best  tea  at  the  lowest  price. 

2031.  Mr. 
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2031.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Did  you  understand  the  answer  which  has  been  referred 
to,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  required  a long  experience  to  be  a critical 
judge  of  tea  to  refer  to  this  ; that  it  requires  a long  experience  to  be  an  accurate 
judge  of  the  relative  price  in  different  grades  of  tea,  rather  than  a long  experience 
to  discriminate  between  spurious  tea  and  true  tea  ? — Most  assuredly.  We  have 
a much  greater  difference  in  quality  in  the  article  which  comes  from  China. 

203  2.  Mr.  Villiers.]  There  is  so  little  difference  apparently  in  the  taste  of  the 
different  qualities,  that  it  requires  great  experience  to  distinguish  them? — • 
We  go  on  by  degrees  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest  quality  of  tea.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  Very  great  difference  between  two  qualities,  varying  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  2 d.  a pound,  till  we  get  up  to  1 s.  and  1 s.  6 d.  I understand  very 
frequently  from  retail  dealers,  if  they  happen  to  make  a change  in  their  canister 
by  a fresh  importation,  there  is  a complaint  made.  The  man  has  given  the 
same  price  for  the  tea,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  as  good,  but  there  is  a little 
difference  in  the  taste,  and  it  is  soon  found  out. 

2033.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  the  public  are  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  article  of  tea? — I think  they  are. 

2034.  Even  if  a person  had  sold  an  article  which  was  not  tea  at  all,  you 
would  not  think  it  desirable  to  interfere  to  punish  that  person,  though  he  sold 
it  as  tea  ? — If  he  called  it  tea,  and  sold  it  as  tea,  and  it  is  not  tea,  I think  he 
should  be  punished ; I hardly  think  there  is  any  adulteration  of  tea  taking 
place  in  this  country. 

2035.  Supposing  lie  tea  were  sold  as  tea,  you  would  consider  it  a fraud  ? — 
Certainly  I should ; I should  not  consider  such  a man  would  sell  it  above  twice 
or  thrice  at  the  utmost. 

2036.  Viscount  Goderich.]  I understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  experience, 
you  have  never  been  asked  to  supply  any  retail  dealer  with  anything  except 
pure  teas  ? — Never. 

2037.  And  that  also  you  do  not  believe  that  retail  dealers  in  the  country 
ever  do  sell  anything  but  pure  tea? — I think  not ; I hope  not. 

2038.  That  latter  statement  must,  of  course,  be  merely  a matter  of  pure 
opinion  ? — Certainly. 

2039.  All  you  really  are  able  to  speak  to  of  your  own  knowledge  is,  that 
your  customers  in  the  country  have  never  applied  to  you  to  sell  them  any  bad 
tea  ? — Not  any  spurious  tea;  I have  been  written  to  for  a chest  of  common  tea, 
as  any  other  house  may  be.  I can  assure  the  Committee  that  at  the  present 
time  a low-priced  article  is  very  little  sought  after. 

2040.  Their  not  having  applied  to  you  to  sell  them  spurious  tea  may  have 
arisen  from  their  knowledge  of  your  character,  and  their  belief  that  you  would 
decline  to  send  them  such  an  article  ? — I certainly  should  decline  to  send  them 
a spurious  tea. 

2041.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  class  of  the  community  should  you  say  was  the 
largest  consumers  of  tea  ? — I think  the  working  people. 

2042.  You  have  no  hesitation,  as  far  as  your  information  extends,  in  saying 
that  they  are  supplied  with  a genuine  article  ? — I think,  certainly,  they  are ; 
from  the  nature  of  the  business  which  I do,  and  the  tea  I sell  to  my  country 
buyers,  I think  they  generally  get  a very  good  article. 

2043.  Do  you  really  think  that  a poor  washerwoman  who  buys  her  two  penny- 
worth of  tea  is  a judge  of  the  tea  which  is  given  to  her  ? — I think  a washer- 
woman is,  certainly. 

2044.  Mr.  Villiers.]  What  is  the  extent  of  your  dealings? — I do  not  profess 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  dealers,  but  I think  I pay  to  the  revenue  upwards  of 
40,000  l.  a year  duty. 

2045.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Your  firm  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  representatives 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  they  not  ? — We  have  four. 

2046.  Travelling  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  would  be,  I 
presume,  almost  certain  to  hear  in  the  various  towns  they  visited  if  there  were 
any  practice  of  selling  adulterated  tea? — I think  I should  have  heard  of  it  long 
ago  from  those  representatives. 

2047.  Those  representatives  being  in  the  habit  of  conversing  freely  with  the 
representatives  of  other  houses  who  vend  tea  ? — Yes  ; I certainly  think  it  would 
have  been  discovered. 

2048.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Have  you  ever  asked  those  representatives  whether 
they  had  heard  of  such  a thing  as  adulteration  ? — I never  did. 
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2049.  Chairman .]  You  never  heard  of  the  adulteration  of  tea  taking  place 
till  this  Committee  was  first  appointed  last  year? — No. 

2050  With  30  years’  experience  in  the  trade,  it  came  upon  you  as  an  entirely 
new  thing  that  tea  was  extensively  adulterated  in  this  country? — Yes. 

205 1 . Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  are  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  other  members  of  the 
tea  trade  ; is  it  your  opinion  that  if  20  or  30  of  the  principal  dealers  came 
before  this  Committee  they  would  have  any  other  information  to  give  upon  the 
subject  than  you  have  given  : — I do  not  think  they  could. 

2032.  Mr.  Villiers.]  They  would  not  say  they  sold  tea  themselves  which  was 
not  good? — No.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  every  wholesale  dealer  like 
myself  conducts  his  business  openly,  fairly,  and  respectably.  1 am  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  most  of  them  very  frequently. 

2053.  When  you  say  you  only  heard  of  it  last  year,  had  you  ever  heard  of  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  adulteration  of  food  and  other  necessaries  before  ? 
— No. 

20.54.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  say  you  would  refuse  to  sell  spurious  tea  if  asked 
to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

205,5.  You  would  consider  it  incompatible  with  your  respectability  to  sell  lie 
tea  ? — Yes,  and  every  respectable,  house  would  do  the  same  ; I think  it  is  an 
insult  to  ask  a respectable  house  to  do  so. 

2056.  You  do  not  consider  those  firms  respectable  which  do  sell  lie  tea  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2057.  Mr.  Villiers .]  You  cannot  probably  tell  us  how  much  lie  tea  is  im- 
ported now  ? — I do  not  know  ; it  would  be  put  up  at  the  public  sale  ; I have 
seen  it  put  up  and  refused  over  and  over  again. 

2058.  Is  not  it  likely  that  it  will  be  put  up  to  public  sale  in  future? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2059.  When  it  is,  it  is  not  taken,  you  say? — No,  the  trade  do  not  want  it ; 
they  would  have  been  very  thankful  if  it  had  never  come  to  this  country 
at  all. 

2060.  Mr.  Wise.']  How  is  it  entered  at  the  Custom  House ; as  manufactured 
goods  or  as  tea : — A s tea  ; it  pays  duty  as  tea. 

206  j.  Do  the  Custom  House  officers  know  that  it  is  not  real  tea? — They 
say  that  that  is  not  their  business  ; the  Custom  House  officers  say  if  it  pays  the 
highest  duty  out  it  goes. 

2062.  Do  you  think  that  is  very  beneficial  to  the  public  morals  ? — Certainly 
not ; I think  the  Government  should  take  care  of  the  public  morals,  and  if 
their  Custom  House  officer  saw  that  tea  I think  it  was  his  duty  to  stop  it 
instantly. 

2063.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Has  there  ever  been  any  remonstrance  with  the 
Government  upon  the  point  from  the  dealers  in  teas  ? — I cannot  say  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

2064.  The  tea  dealers  sold  it  like  any  other  article,  as  it  came  certified  to 
them  by  the  Government? — It  was  put  into  their  hands  to  be  sold,  and  it  was 
open  to  a dealer  to  purchase  or  not  as  he  thought  proper.  A man  goes  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  there  it  is  before  him. 

2065.  Do  you  mean  the  retail  dealer  went  with  his  eyes  open  ? — First  of  all 
the  wholesale  dealer  goes  with  his  eyes  open,  and  then  the  retail  dealer  comes 
to  him  to  buy.  The  retail  dealers  have  now  become  such  good  judges  of  the 
article,  that  almost  all  of  them  taste  for  themselves. 

2066.  The  only  persons  who  have  not  their  eyes  open  are  the  consumers  ? 
— They  soon  find  it  out. 

2067.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  know  if  the  Inland  Revenue  objects  to  the 
duty  being  paid  upon  lie  tea? — No;  they  would  take  money  for  anything. 

2068.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Is  the  same  duty  paid  upon  lie  tea  as  upon  any  other  ? 
—Yes. 

2069.  Mr.  Wise.]  Would  not  you  think  a proper  system  of  inspection  very 
desirable  ? — No ; 1 do  not  think  we  want  any  inspection. 

2070.  How  would  you  prevent  the  importation  of  lie  tea?  — It  does  not  pay 
for  being  brought  to  this  country  ; it  is  like  everything  else  ; it  will  have  its 
day,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it. 

2071.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  said  just  now  that  the  Government  ought  to  be 
conservators  of  the  public  morals ; but  if  there  is  to  be  no  inspection,  how  is 
the  Government  to  undertake  that  duty? — I say,  let  us  take  care  of  ourselves. 

2072.  Chairman.] 
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2072.  Chairman. ] In  carrying  that  plan  out,  does  not  it  appear  to  you  that 
a good  deal  of  injustice  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  public.  You  say,  let  the 
public  take  care  of  themselves,  and  if  a man  sells  lie  tea  for  tea,  he  is  not  to  be 
punished,  or  if  he  sells  sloe  leaves  for  tea,  he  is  not  to  be  punished  : — I would 
say,  let  him  be  punished  by  all  means. 

2073.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  do  not  object  to  the  consumer  proceeding  against 
any  man  who  has  deceived  him  in  the  article  he  has  sold  t — Certainly  not. 

2074.  You  must  have  a law  for  that  purpose  ? — That  is  for  the  Legislature 
to  decide. 

2075.  Viscount  Goderich .]  You  would  not  individually  object  to  such  a law? 
— If  you  could  point  out  a good  law,  I should  not  object  to  it. 

F.  Crace  Calvert,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

2076.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a Professor  of  Chemistry,  I believe,  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Manchester? — I am. 

2077.  Whilst  in  that  position,  your  attention  has  been  called  frequently  to 
the  question  of  adulterations,  both  in  articles  of  food  and  in  drugs  ? — Yes. 

2078.  Wall  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  you  have  been  concerned 
in  the  examination  of  adulterations  of  either  of  those  things  ? — I have  several 
times  been  called  upon,  as  a chemist,  to  inquire  into  cases  of  adulteration 
taking  place  among  tradesmen  in  Manchester ; and  also  I have  been  often 
called  upon  to  examine  the  quality  of  various  products  used  in  large  chemical 
works.  Besides  that,  I have  had  my  special  attention  called  to  the  question  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  as  supplied  in  large  contracts  to  public  establishments. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I was  induced  to  inquire  into  the  quality  of  the  food 
supplied  in  several  of  the  unions  of  Lancashire,  and  by  one  of  my  friends,  who 
was  a guardian  at  that  time,  I obtained  samples  from  five  or  six  unions.  I 
examined  those  samples,  and  I will  now  state  the  general  results  at  which 
I arrived,  without  entering  into  details.  The  articles  I examined  were  the  fol- 
lowing : Wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  soap,  butter,  moist  sugar,  and  bread.  I found 
that  in  the  wheat  flour,  which  was  taken  from  six  of  the  unions  in  Lancashire, 
the  average  adulteration  went  from  a pure  article  to  /4  per  cent,  of  adul- 
teration. 

2079.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  practised  in  wheat  flour  ? — 
At  that  time  it  was  principally  potato  starch  and  maize,  but  the  adulterating 
article  used  for  mixing  with  flour  varied  with  the  price  in  the  market.  At  the 
present  time  probably  rice  and  maize  would  be  used.  I may  perhaps  also 
observe  that  in  those  samples  which  1 examined,  not  only  was  the  article  adul- 
terated, but  in  one  or  two  instances  the  flour  was  unsound,  which  was,  in  the 
case  of  a public  contract,  a very  serious  consideration. 

2080.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  are  aware  that  in  mixing  Indian  corn  with  flour  the 
miller  or  baker  is  not  actually  breaking  the  law  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

2081.  You  are  probably  aware  that  he  may  sell  this,  provided  he  mentions 
at  the  time  that  he  is  selling  a mixed  article? — Yes;  but  in  those  cases  1 do 
not  think  that  the  miller  or  the  contractor  stated  the  fact  that  it  wTas  adul- 
terated ; and  as  I am  upon  that  point,  I may  relate  a fact,  which  I think  is 
important  to  be  stated.  I have  been  several  times  requested  by  poor  people  in 
Manchester,  and  even  by  the  police  of  Manchester,  to  examine  samples  of 
flour  which  have  been  taken  to  the  police  as  being  unsound  I have  examined 
those  samples,  and  have  never  found  anything  which  might  be  considered 
injurious  to  health  ; but  I have  found  in  some  instances  such  a great  quantity 
of  rice  or  maize  mixed  with  the  flour,  that  the  flour  lost  the  power  of  rising ; 
it  interfered  so  much  with  the  property  of  the  gluten  and  its  rising  by  heat, 
that  the  poor  people  could  not  make  bread  with  it.  In  other  instances,  where 
the  flour  was  apparently  good  flour,  the  wheat  hail  undergone  deterioration, 
and  the  gluten  had  lost  the  power  of  rising,  so  that  not  only  you  could  not 
make  good  bread  with  it,  but  when  it  was  eaten,  it  was  an  unwholesome  bread. 
M hen  I found  those  facts,  I reported  them  to  the  superintendent  of  police. 
The  law,  such  as  it  is  now,  has  prevented  the  police  from  prosecuting,  though 
the  party  who  had  bought  this  was  undeniably  defrauded. 

2082.  Chairman.]  In  what  respect  was  the  law  inapplicable  to  such  a case  ? 
— As  far  as  I can  understand  it,  if  I could  have  found  in  this  flour  a substance 
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F-  c.  Calvert , Esq.  mixed  with  it  susceptible  of  injuring  the  health  of  those  who  would  have  eaten 

it,  the  party  would  have  been  subject  to  a penalty  ; but  the  law  does  not  appear 

\i  March  1856.  to  give  the  power  to  the  police  of  prosecuting  if  the  flour  be  unsound  in  quality, 
or  mixed  with  anything  like  rice,  or  maize,  or  potato  starch. 

2083.  That  is,  provided  it  is  sold  as  a mixture? — Yes ; but  it  is  not  sold  as 
a mixture. 

2084.  The  law  would  reach  those  who  sell  bread  made  of  this  mixture, 
unless  they  themselves  announce  it  to  the  public  as  being  a mixture  ? — I am 
only  giving  my  information.  With  respect  to  the  flour  I have  spoken  of,  I 
examined  the  supplies  of  flour  which  were  sent  in,  during  1 2 months,  to  one  of 
the  unions  in  Lancashire.  The  results  were,  that  out  of  about  60  or  70  analyses, 
the  quality  of  the  Hour  sent  in  by  the  contractors  constantly  varied.  The  quality 
of  the  flour  sent  in  not  only  varied  in  point  of  the  addition  of  rice  or  maize  to 
the  flour,  but  it  varied  enormously  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  itself ; 
that  is  to  say,  a person  can  buy  at  Liverpool  injured  wheat,  which  has  been 
wetted  during  the  passage,  and  had  been  what  is  called  kiln-dried,  and  these 
unwholesome  wheats  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  miller,  he  will  mix  them  with 
a certain  quantity  of  good  wheat,  and  sell  this  flour  at  a low  rate.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  this  by  the  touch  or  the  eye,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
governor  of  a workhouse  can  detect  such  instances  of  inequality  of  food. 

2085.  Mr.  Greg  son.']  When  you  did  detect  it,  was  the  contract  cancelled? — 
No ; not  only  the  quality  of  this  flour  varied  enormously,  but  in  some  instances 
the  condition  of  the  gluten  injured  the  whole  of  the  paupers  in  one  of  the 
unions  ; the  whole  of  the  paupers  had  diarrhoea,  and  it  was  found  to  arise  from 
eating  bread  which  was  made  from  flour  the  gluten  of  which  wras  injured ; and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  bread,  if  kept  only  a short  time,  became  mil- 
dewed, and  the  paupers  who  ate  some  of  that  bread  had  diarrhoea  during  the 
time  of  consuming  this  flour.  I have  the  certificate  of  the  medical  man  of  the 
workhouse  at  the  time  when  that  took  place. 

2086.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Does  the  law  give  no  redress  against  the  vendor  of  such 
flour  ? — Perhaps  the  guardians,  if  they  had  thought  proper  to  take  steps,  might 
have  done  so. 

2087.  Is  not  it  their  duty  to  protect  the  paupers  against  the  consumption  of 
bad  flour  ? — I can  only  say  that  it  is  not  known  if  they  have  the  powrer.  I am, 
however,  only  stating  facts,  and  not  intending  to  advert  to  the  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

2088.  Mr.  Wise.]  Will  you,  shortly,  state  to  the  Committee  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  case  you  visited  at  Uttoxeter  a few  days  ago  ? — In  that  case  some 
samples  were  brought  to  me  by  the  superintendent,  requesting  me  to  state  to 
him  if  the  samples  were  wheat  flour,  and  if  they  were  not,  if  I would  state  what 
they  were  composed  of.  I found  they  were  pure  ground  rice. 

2089.  What  is  the  effect  upon  flour  of  mixing  rice  with  it?— Flour,  to  make 
a good  bread,  should  contain  a certain  per-centage  of  gluten  ; if  the  flour 
yields  only  25  per  cent  of  wet  gluten,  you  cannot  make  good  bread  with  it 
without  taking  artificial  means,  such  as  alum  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  some 
other  drug  ; you  cannot  adulterate  to  a very  large  extent  the  English  flour  ; it 
yields  26  to  27  per  cent,  of  this  gluten ; but  by  importing  Odessa  wheat,  or 
wheat  coming  from  a warmer  climate  than  ours,  which  yields  35  to  36  per 
cent,  of  gluten,  they  can  adulterate  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  down  the 
gluten  to  26  per  cent.,  but  if  they  go  beyond  that,  bringing  down  the  gluten  to 
19  or  20  per  cent.,  the  gluten  will  not  have  enough  expansive  force  to  expand 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  make  a loaf  of  -wholesome  bread. 

2090.  What  did  the  magistrates  do  in  that  case  ? — The  millers  were  con- 
demned to  pay  a fine  of  10/.  each. 

2091.  The  millers  were  found  guilty  of  selling  an  article  for  flour  which  was 
not  pure  wheaten  flour  ? — Yes,  and  they  were  fined  10/.  each. 

2092.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  have  not  stated  what  you  believe  to  be  the  effect 
upon  the  stomach  of  bread  largely  adulterated  with  rice  ? — It  would  not  be 
nearly  so  nutritive. 

2093.  Would  it  have  a deleterious  effect? — Not  beyond  this,  that  the  water 
would  not  well  work  in  the  bread,  the  bread  therefore  would  retain  more  water 
than  it  ought  to  do,  to  be  a wholesome  bread.  I have  here  two  specimens  ( pro- 
ducing the  same ) of  gluten,  one  of  a good  gluten,  and  the  other  of  a bad  one. 

2094.  What 
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2094.  What  quantity  of  flour  produced  this  amount  of  gluten  ? — It  weighed  F.  C.  Calvert , Esq. 

100  grains  when  in  the  moist  state ; it  could  be  extracted  from  300  grains  of  

flour.  I found  that  the  bread  which  was  supplied  to  the  unions  in  Lancashire  March  18,50. 
contained  an  undue  quantity  of  water.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  bread 
should  not  contain  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  water,  and  if  bread  contains 
more  than  40  per  cent,  it  becomes  exceedingly  liable  to  decay.  To  show  the 
Committee  the  importance  of  the  statements  I am  putting  forward,  I will  men- 
tion that  some  few  years  ago,  several  of  the  French  regiments  in  Paris  were 
affected  with  diarrhoea ; the  French  Government  appointed  a committee  to 
examine  the  case ; it  was  found  that  the  bread  contained  a great  quantity  of 
water  ; the  bread  underwent  decomposition  rapidly,  and  when  it  was  examined 
by  the  microscope  a large  quantity  of  crvptogamic  plants  were  discovered  in 
it.  In  the  unions  of  Lancashire  the  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  bread  must 
be  considered  highly  objectionable,  principally  to  the  paupers,  and  it  would  be 
the  same  for  prisoners,  because  those  people  are  all  on  a limited  amount  of 
food  ; the  amount  of  food  they  receive  is  the  lowest  quantity  which  will  main- 
tain health,  therefore  anything  which  tends  to  decrease  that,  is  a decided  disad- 
vantage to  them.  The  average  quantity  of  water  I found  in  the  bread  in  Lan- 
cashire workhouses,  amounted  to  from  56  to  59  per  cent.,  18  per  cent,  more 
than  is  recognised  to  be  the  real  proportion  which  bread  should  contain. 

209.5.  Mr.  Pcacocke.]  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  presence  of  this  excess 
of  water? — To  the  bakers  wishing  to  get  a better  profit. 

2096.  How  do  they  accomplish  it  ? — By  mixing  more  water  in  the  flour. 

2097.  There  is  no  substance  added  for  the  purpose? — It  is  not  necessary 
that  there  should  be. 

2098.  Mr.  Swift.']  Is  it  effected  by  the  different  mode  of  mixing  ?—  It  is 
owing  to  the  way  of  working  the  flour  ; the  baker  can  work  more  or  less  water 

i in  his  bread. 

2099.  Without  the  use  of  any  other  ingredient  ? — Yes. 

2100.  Would  not  the  baking  affect  that,  to  some  extent?  — If  the  baker 
has  his  oven  very  hot  indeed,  and  puts  his  bread  in  and  lets  it  remain  in  a short 
time  it  gives  it  a coating  and  the  water  inside  remains. 

2101.  Mr.  Wise.]  The  application  of  potato  or  rice  enables  the  loaf  to  hold 
more  water,  does  not  it? — Rice  and  potato  would  have  that  effect;  I am  not 
prepared  to  state  what  the  fact  is  as  to  maize. 

2102.  Do  you  say  that  the  baker,  after  the  loaf  has  been  put  into  the  oven, 
glazes  it  over  with  some  material  to  make  it  retain  its  dampness  ? — No  ; what 
I mean  to  say  is,  that  the  outside  of  the  loaf  is  baked  quickly. 

2103.  You  mean  that  there  are  several  ways  of  baking ; that  one  mode  takes 
out  all  the  dampness  and  another  retains  a great  portion  of  the  dampness  r — 

Yes;  that  is  why  bakers  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  potato  and  rice  flour.  It 
pays  the  baker  to  employ  potatoes  which  shall  be  at  the  same  price  as  wheat, 
because  the  potato  flour  will  enable  him  to  work  in  a larger  quantity  of  water 
into  the  bread.  The  way  it  is  done  is  this  : they  do  not  buy  potato  flour,  but 
they  buy  potatoes  ; they  boil  them  and  work  them  with  water,  and  instead  of 
adding  water  to  their  flour  they  add  this  potato  mixture,  this  potato  flour 
having  the  property  of  retaining  a large  quantity  of  water. 

2 1 04.  So  that  where  bread  is  sold  by  weight  it  assists  a fraudulent  intention  r 
— It  goes  towards  it. 

2105.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  Is  it  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  excess  of  water 
by  the  eye  ? — Not  at  all. 

2106.  Can  you  state  any  easy  test  by  which  it  may  be  known? — By  taking 
a certain  weight  and  putting  it  on  the  hob  and  letting  it  dry  thoroughly  and 
weighing  it  again. 

2107.  You  are  aware  that  bakers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  rice  flour  with 
other  flour  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  colour,  as  they  say  ? — I think  it 
might  improve  the  colour  a little,  but  that  is  not  their  purpose,  I think  ; alum 
will  do  that  for  them ; alum  will  make  bread  white  and  it  will  make  the  gluten 
work.  When  the  gluten  is  injured  to  a slight  extent,  by  adding  a certain 
quantity  of  alum  it  will  enable  the  gluten  to  work.  The  next  article  that  I have 
examined  is  milk.  I found  that  the  milk  which  is  supplied  to  five  or  six  unions  in 
Lancashire  is  milk  which  has  been  partially  creamed ; they  have  removed  a part 
of  the  cream,  and  then  they  have  added,  as  a rule,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water 
to  the  milk.  The  contracts  are,  that  they  shall  furnish  to  the  workhouses  new 
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C.  Calvert,  Esq.  milk.  Instead  of  that  they  allow  it  to  stand  a certain  number  of  hours  and  take 

off  a portion  of  the  cream  and  mix  the  milk  with  from  10  to  15  percent,  of  water 

a March  185G.  and  then  supply  it  to  the  unions.  The  pauper,  therefore,  does  not  receive  the 
quantity  of  food  he  is  expected  to  receive  by  the  regulations  which  have  been 
established  for  his  feeding.  I never  found  anything  else  but  water  in  milk. 

2108.  No  chalk? — No,  nothing  but  water  ; that  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
practicable  adulteration  which  can  be  found.  The  next  matter  is  oatmeal.  I 
have  found  oatmeal,  generally  speaking,  in  fact  always,  mixed  with  rice  and 
maize,  to  bring  down  its  price.  Besides  the  samples  of  those  five  unions,  I 
have  examined  40  or  50  samples  of  oatmeal,  and  none  of  them  have  I found  to 
be  pure  and  genuine  oatmeal.  The  effect  is  this,  it  makes  less  porridge  ; in 
other  words,  it  is  a direct  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  because  the  cook  in  the  work- 
house  must  use  a larger  proportion  of  this  adulterated  oatmeal  to  make  a certain 
quantity  of  porridge  than  if  it  is  pure  oatmeal. 

2109.  Mr.  Gregson.~\  Is  rice  much  cheaper  than  oatmeal? — It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  market ; generally  speaking,  it  is  so. 

2110.  It  is  not  so  nutritious  as  oatmeal  ? — No.  I believe  the  great  evil  of 
the  present  day,  is  not  so  much  the  extraordinary  cases  of  adulteration,  as  the 
tendency,  through  competition,  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  article ; mixing  it 
with  a cheaper  article,  so  as  to  bring  down  its  price,  to  tempt  the  buyer.  In 
doing  so,  very  often,  from  the  want  of  sound  knowledge,  the  quality  of  the 
article  is  so  lowered  that  the  party  who  sells  that  article,  has  completely 
destroyed  the  nutritious  power  of  it.  This  is  very  forcibly  seen  in  Manchester. 
We  have  an  immense  population,  flour  is  ticketed*  at  a certain  price,  and  where 
poor  people  think  they  can  get  a pound  of  flour  cheaper  at  one  shop  than 
another,  they  go  and  buy  that  cheaper  flour.  The  next  day  the  man’s  com- 
petitor lowers  his  flour  a halfpenny,  and  that  goes  on  to  a great  extent,  till 
really  the  working  man  suffers  enormously  from  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of 
the  material  by  competition. 

2111.  Mr.  Mojfatt .]  They  lower  the  quality  of  the  material  in  order  to 
supply  it  at  a lower  price  ? — Yes. 

2112.  Mr.  Swift. ] Are  the  supplies  to  workhouses  in  Lancashire  obtained  by 
means  of  public  tender  ? — Yes. 

2113.  Are  the  guardians  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  lowest  tender  ? — Generally 
speaking. 

2114.  Without  regard  to  quality? — If  the  two  articles  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  quality,  the  lowest  price  will  of  course  command  their  attention. 

2115.  Are  they  sufficient  judges  of  the  articles  which  are  brought  before 
them,  in  your  opinion  ? — I should  say  not,  generally  speaking.  The  present 
means  of  adulteration  are  so  perfect,  that  the  usual  means  of  detecting  adultera- 
tion are  beyond  their  reach.  They  have  only  three  organs  to  detect  it  with  : 
they  have  the  eye,  the  taste,  and  the  touch  ; but  those  means  are  not  sufficient 
at  the  present  day.  Millers  can  bring  to  bear  such  perfect  means  of  grinding 
as  to  deceive  the  eye,  the  touch,  and  the  taste.  Therefore  you  must  go  a step 
further  to  discover  this  adulteration. 

2116.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  microscope  would  have  the 
effect  ? — 1 think  the  microscope  and  chemical  tests  are  the  means  to  overcome 
those  adulterations.  After  a person  has  contracted  for  an  article,  the  only 
person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  accepting  those  goods,  is  the  governor  of 
the  workhouse.  As  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  has  a great  number  of 
duties  to  fulfil,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  shall  be  a chemist,  and  shall 
spend  the  whole  of  the  day  in  examining  flour  or  any  other  article  , therefore 
he  is  obliged  to  trust  to  the  contractor  to  supply  the  article  contracted  for  ; and 
admitting  that  he  does  not  supply  the  article  contracted  for,  the  governor  has 
no  means  of  proving  the  fact.  Contracts  are  made  at  the  present  day  by 
simple  denominations  ; that  is  to  say,  the  Manchester  workhouse  contracts  for 
so  many  sacks  of  best  seconds  flour,  so  many  firkins  of  butter,  so  many  boxes  of 
hyson  tea  ; all  those  are  mere  words. 

2117.  Do  not  you  think  that  to  a body  of  tradesmen  who  are  about  to  tender 
for  the  supplies  of  a w7crkhouse,  if  they  have  a prior  knowledge  that  the 
guardians  generally  take  the  lowest  tender,  it  is  almost  an  inducement  to  dete- 
riorate or  adulterate  the  article  they  are  about  to  tender  for? — I think  so; 

I think  also  the  knowledge  that  there  is  nobody  to  ascertain  what  is  the  quality 
of  the  supplies,  and  also  the  knowledge  that  the  parties  who  are  called  to  do 
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so  are  not  able  to  judge,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  a man,  according  to  F.  C.  Calvert,  F.sq. 
the  present  mode  of  contract,  to  keep  to  a given  quality,  are  all  inducements. 

The  quality  of  best  seconds  flour,  for  example,  may  vary  very  much  ; still,  it  *2  March  185G. 
would  be  called  best  seconds  flour.  What  I think  is,  that  the  contracts  should  be 
made  according  to  several  standards ; that  there  should  be  a standard  of  best 
seconds  flour,  for  instance. 

2118.  The  guardians,  probably,  in  that  case,  would  not  be  able  to  detect 
wdiether  it  is  the  seconds  quality  ? — I think  there  is  an  officer  wranted  for  the 
purpose. 

2119.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  think  the  adulteration  is  so  skilfully  carried  out  as  to 
require  science  to  counteract  it  ? — I may  state,  that  my  position  is  such,  that  I 
would,  on  no  consideration,  accept  anything  connected  with  this  food  question, 
and  therefore  my  evidence  is  quite  unbiassed  with  respect  to  any  object  which 
I may  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  The  next  article  1 shall  call  your  attention 
to  is  butter.  The  quantity  of  water  and  salt  that  such  an  article  as  butter 
should  contain  is  2£  per  cent,  of  salt  and  10  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  butter 
supplied  to  those  unions,  the  quantity  of  salt  varied  from  2 per  cent,  up  to 
14  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  water  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

21  20.  What  is  the  effect  in  that  case  1 — It  is  very  disagreeable  indeed  to  have 
butter  with  10  per  cent,  of  salt  in  it. 

2121.  It  is  not  injurious  to  the  constitution  ? — Not  the  least. 

2122.  Deception,  therefore,  would  be  practised  for  the  sake  of  profit  ? — Yes  ; 

I have  also  found  that  the  soaps  supplied  to  workhouses  vary  considerably  ; the 
quantity  of  water  in  soap  is  sometimes  very  high  indeed. 

21  23.  What  is  the  standard  which  you  take  for  soap  ? — Thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  of  wrater ; many  soaps  supplied  to  the  workhouse  went  up  to  58 
per  cent.  Moist  sugar  I have  generally  found  pretty  pure. 

2124.  Mr.  Moffatt.}  Tobacco  ? — That  is  very  little  consumed  in  workhouses; 

I have  examined  several  samples  of  tobacco  for  the  Excise ; I examined  every 
article  which  came  into  the  unions,  such  as  tobacco,  sugar,  sago,  soda,  snuff, 
stone  blue,  and  starch,  and  the  total  number  of  analyses  I made,  during  12 
months,  amounted  to  289;  in  138  of  those,  I detected  adulteration  or  bad 
quality. 

2125.  Mr.  Swift.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  actual  value  of  the  articles 
supplied  to  workhouses  ? — I am  not  at  the  present  time ; I was  at  the  time  that 
I made  the  analyses. 

2126.  1 suppose  you  were  informed  of  the  prices  at  which  they  were  supplied 
to  the  wrorkhouse  ? — Yes. 

2127.  Do  you  think  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  them  could  have  supplied 
the  genuine  articles  at  the  prices  at  which  the  tenders  were  accepted  ? — In  some 
instances  they  would  have  been  able  to  do  so.  I will  take  flour,  for  instance  ; 
a tender  was  offered  to  supply  the  workhouse  with  the  best  seconds  flour  at 
the  market  price  of  the  day ; it  might  be  a great  loss  or  a great  gain  to  the 
contractor,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market ; the  contract  was  made  at  the 
price  for  the  time  being  ; therefore,  in  that  case,  undeniably,  the  fraud  was  to 
the  detriment  of  the  ratepayer  and  of  the  pauper,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
contractor.  In  the  case  of  milk,  I think,  if  they  had  required  pure  milk,  the 
tender  must  have  been  slightly  higher ; but  as  neither  the  governor  nor  the 
guardians  were  able  to  detect  whether  that  milk  was  genuine  or  adulterated 
with  a certain  amount  of  water,  they  took  that  tender  which  appeared  to  them 
the  cheapest,  recommending  to  the  governor  to  see  that  the  milk  was  maintained 
of  an  average  quality. 

2128.  1 ou  think  several  of  the  tenders  were  taken  at  prices  at  which  a 
tradesman  could  not  have  supplied  the  genuine  article  ? — In  many  instances 
I believe  it ; there  is  one  paper  which  I should  like  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  for  their  consideration.  I calculated,  taking  the  average  quantity 
of  milk  which  was  supplied  in  one  of  the  unions,  the  amount  would  be  4,60/  l. 

Supposing  there  to  be  13  per  cent,  of  adulteration,  the  loss  to  the  union  was 
664  l.  Taking  the  supply  of  flour  at  3,2/8  l.,  and  supposing  an  adulteration 
to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent.,  the  loss  to  the  union  would  have  been  959  /. 

Rut  the  flour  being  adulterated  with  articles  having  a commercial  value,  I 
deducted  the  value  of  the  articles  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  and 
found  it  would  amount  to  183  /.  ; the  result  was  that  on  a supply  to  the  extent 
of  14,629  l.,  the  loss  to  the  union  would  be  2,271 1- 
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2129.  Mr.  Wise.]  Independently  of  the  loss  of  health  to  the  parties  who 
consume  the  articles? — No  doubt. 

2130.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Is  not  that  calculation  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
you  would  have  got  a perfectly  pure  and  genuine  article  at  the  same  price  at 
which  you  obtained  the  adulterated  article  ? — No ; in  the  case  of  milk  the 
figures  must  be  subject  to  some  correction  ; in  the  case  of  flour,  however,  my 
figures  remain  quite  true  ; and  also  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  articles. 

2131.  Mr.  Swift.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  obtained  flour  and  other 
articles,  which  you  analysed,  genuine,  at  prices  which  were  not  higher  than 
those  which  the  tradesmen  tendered  to  the  several  unions  ? — Yes ; when  I 
took  those  standards  I did  not  go  and  buy  a magnificent  fine  flour,  but  I pur- 
chased several  samples  of  the  best  seconds  flour ; I took  them  as  a standard, 
and  it  is  upon  that  standard  that  my  figures  were  based. 

2132.  Did  you  tell  those  tradesmen  of  whom  you  bought  those  samples,  that 
you  wanted  them  in  order  to  give  evidence  upon  them  at  a future  time  r — No  ; 
I always  employed  an  intermediate  party  ; and  there  was  no  idea  at  the  time 
that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 

2133.  Do  you  think  if  parties  had  received  orders  for  those  goods  at  those 
prices,  the  bulk  they  would  have  supplied  would  have  been  equal  to  the  sample 
you  obtained? — Yes  ; instead  of  contracting  by  simple  denomination,  I think  it 
would  be  better  if  you  were  to  contract  for  an  article  containing  so  much  glu- 
ten, which  would  rise  to  a certain  height,  admitting  of  a certain  amount  of 
adulteration  (for  there  is  scarcely  any  flour  without  a certain  amount  of  adul- 
teration) ; I would  say  to  the  contractor,  “ We  shall  want  so  many  bags  of  flour 
according  to  this  standard,  giving  you  a certain  limit  of  value  in  the  adultera- 
tion and  in  the  rise  of  the  gluten  ; but  where  it  goes  beyond  the  limit  at  which 
it  will  be  fit  for  making  bread,  wre  will  reject  the  article.”  Generally,  dealers  in 
articles  know  to  a great  nicety  what  the  quality  is. 

2134.  Chairman.]  Have  you  made  any  examinations  of  drugs? — I have; 
12  months  ago  I requested  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Manchester  to  procure 
for  me  samples  of  drugs  from  12  shops  in  Manchester,  six  of  the  most  honour- 
able, and  six  of  the  lowest  shops;  from  14  shops  I obtained  14  different 
samples  of  drugs ; the  result  of  my  analysis  was  that  they  were  adulterated,  at 
all  events  that  they  were  not  of  that  purity  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  England 
requires  drugs  to  be  : for  example,  muriatic  acid,  instead  of  having  the  required 
strength,  would  sometimes  be  much  weaker,  and  sometimes  stronger ; it  would 
contain  a large  quantity  of  various  elements  which  the  muriatic  acid  prescribed 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  not.  contain ; so  as  to  nitric  acid,  the  same  rule 
applied  ; the  same  rule  applied  to  the  solutions  of  ammonia,  to  oxide  of  mercury, 
to  chloroform,  to  strychnine,  and  to  sulphuric  ether. 

2135.  In  all  those  cases  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  found  those  articles 
inferior  to  the  standard  of  the  Pharmacopoeia? — I found  the  greatest  part  of 
the  substances  which  I analysed  were  not  of  that  purity  which  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  England  requires  the  drugs  to  be  : and  often,  if  the  article  were  a 
dear  article,  such,  for  instance,  as  ether,  I found  it  diluted ; if  the  article  was 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  I found  it  containing  prussic  acid ; I found  it  containing 
nitric  acid,  and  therefore  not  at  all  in  the  prescribed  condition  that  it  should 
have  been,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  England. 

2136.  The  Pharmacopoeia,  I suppose,  does  not  laydown  any  rule  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  different  compounds  which  it  is  not  perfectly  easy  for  the 
manufacturer  to  adopt  ?—  Certainly  not. 

2137.  The  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  expect  the  standard  to  be  perfectly  exact? 
— No  ; but  it  expects  the  article  to  come  near  it.  By  not  purifying  these 
articles,  the  manufacturer  can  sell  them  cheaper  to  the  chemist  and  druggist, 
and  the  chemist  and  druggist  buy  the  articles  at  a cheaper  price. 

2138.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Many  of  those  articles  are  not  impure,  but  reduced  in 
strength,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  or  of  a low  quality  ; the  quality  of  the  drugs  in 
this  country  is  far  inferior  to  the  standard  which  it  should  have.  There  are 
some  instances  in  which  the  adulteration  is  intentional,  but  it  is  very  rare  ; 
the  workmen  are  very  apt,  in  our  districts,  to  take  cream  of  tartar,  and  I have 
known  cream  of  tartar  to  contain  from  25  to  / 5 per  cent,  of  gypsum.  I think 
an  inspector  of  pharmacy  is  also  necessary,  so  as  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
drugs  in  chemists’  and  druggists’  shops. 

2139.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  France  ? — Yes. 


2140.  You 
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2140.  You  received  a portion  of  your  education  there,  did  not  you  ? — I spent  F. 
12  years  there,  during  seven  of  which  I was  under  the  French  Government  as 

a chemist.  1 

2141.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  as 
to  chemists  and  apothecaries  ? — 1 he  shops  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  in 
France  are  every  year  inspected.  In  Paris,  there  is  a College  of  Pharmacy 
where  education  in  pharmacy  is  given.  There  are  various  professors  in  that 
College.  Every  year  there  comes  an  order  from  the  prefet  of  police,  ordering 
that  certain  of  those  gentlemen  shall  be  appointed  as  inspectors  ; they  go  round 
to  all  the  shops,  and  inspect  the  drugs.  If  the  drugs  are  found  of  bad  quality 
they  are  seized,  and  the  man  is  subject  to  a certain  fine ; if  he  does  not  pay 
the  fine,  or  disputes  it,  the  case  goes  before  the  court,  and  he  is,  generally 
speaking  condemned,  there  being  these  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  are  called 
on  to  give  their  evidence.  If  the  party  does  not  pay  attention  to  the  first  and 
second  notice,  very  often  they  will  take  away  his  diploma.  In  the  provinces, 
the  Government  proceed  in  a different  way;  the  prefet  appoints  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  one  from  Paris,  and  two  from  the  country,  and  those  gentlemen  go 
through  and  examine  the  shops  in  the  district,  being  paid,  of  course,  for  their 
labours. 

2142.  Are  the  adulterated  drugs  which  are  found  destroyed  ? —Always.  The 
grocers’  shops  are  always  examined  ; there  is  a Conseil  de  Salubrite,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  go  round  and  inspect  the  grocers’  shops. 

2143.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  are  the  consequences  of  inspecting  the  grocers’ 
shops  ? — That  very  often  a quantity  of  food  which  has  been  lowered  beyond  a 
certain  limit  is  seized. 

2144.  Mr.  Gregson.]  What  is  the  punishment  inflicted? — Generally  speak 
ing,  fine  and  destroying  the  article. 

214.5.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  How  many  of  those  fines  and  burnings  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a year  in  Paris  r — I should  say  that  they  never  burn  the  goods ; they 
are  destroyed. 

2146.  How  many  fines  are  inflicted  in  the  course  of  a year  r — They  are  very 
heavy  ; I can  say  that  they  are  very  numerous  from  my  own  knowledge.  1 
have,  as  a chemist,  been  called  on  in  several  instances  to  defend  parties. 

2147.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  effect  of  those  regula- 
tions of  the  French  Government  upon  the  shops  of  chemists  and  druggists  and 
apothecaries  in  France  ? — There  has  been  a great  improvement.  If  you  were 
to  inspect  the  quality  of  drugs  in  this  country  and  in  France,  jrou  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  difference. 

2148.  You  think  drugs  in  France  are  much  purer  than  those  which  are  sold 
in  this  country  r — Yes.  There  is  no  fixed  period  for  the  inspectors  to  come; 
the  parties  never  know  when  to  expect  them. 

2149.  Mr.  Wise.]  Is  that  an  old  arrangement  of  the  French  Government? — 

I can  speak  to  20  years. 

21.50.  Chairman.]  It  is  your  opinion  that,  supposing  the  same  system  of  in- 
spection in  this  country  wee  to  be  authorised,  either  on  the  part  of  the  local 
government,  or  a central  body,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  enabling  us  to 
purchase  pure  drugs,  where  we  nowT  get  impure  ones  or  adulterated  ones  ? — A 
very  great  benefit  in  every  respect,  because  it  is  of  most  serious  consequence  to 
a medical  man,  not  to  know  the  quality  of  the  drugs  he  uses,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  no  inspection,  and  the  chemists  compete  one  against  another,  they  will 
be  careless,  and  there  will  be  but  little  security. 

Mr.  Reginald  John  Richardson,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2151.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  the  Officer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  at  New- 
ton Heath,  near  Manchester? — Yes.  R. 

2152.  Does  Newton  Heath  join  Salford  and  Manchester? — Yes. 

21,53.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  with  regard  to  one  par- 
ticular article  of  provisions,  meat  ? — Yes. 

2154.  How  many  slaughter-houses  have  you  in  your  district? — We  have  13 
slaughter-houses  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  till  recently,  when  I first  came  into 
office,  there  were  seven  where  they  slaughtered  slinked  beef,  now  there  are  but 
three. 

0.23,  S 2155.  What 
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Mr.  2155.  What  is  slinked  beef? — It  is  a class  of  meat  obtained  from  cows  which 

It.  J.  Richardson.  are  diseased  and  unfit  for  human  food.  The  animals  are  subject  to  various 
diseases.  Some  are  called  ticked ; some  have  the  milk  fever ; some  have 
12  March  185C.  worm-’ith-tail ; some  are  graped;  others  are  broken-up  old  cows. 

2156.  How  many  of  those  slaughter-houses  for  this  diseased  meat  are  there 
in  your  district? — There  are  three  now. 

21.57.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  places  ? — I visit  them 
every  week,  more  or  less. 

2158.  Can  you  state  what  you  have  yourself  seen  ? — I am  in  the  habit  of  going 
as  a sanitary  inspector,  and  taking  with  me  the  inspectors  for  Salford  and 
Manchester,  both  being  practical  men.  We  co-operate  together  and  enter  the 
slaughter-houses,  examine  the  carcasses  as  they  hang  up,  or  as  they  mav  be 
lying  about.  The  opinions  expressed  by  my  sub-inspectors  are  those  upon 
which  I rely,  they  being  practical  butchers,  and  men  well  skilled  for  periods 
of  1 0 or  20  years.  I find,  upon  their  word,  that  it  is  necessary  to  seize  car- 
casses whether  they  be  whole  or  in  pieces,  and  condemn  them,  as  far  as  my 
judgment  goes,  relying  upon  theirs  for  the  prosecution  of  parties  in  whose 
custody  the  meat  is  found.  I then  apply  to  a magistrate  for  an  order  to 
destroy.  We  destroy  the  food  in  the  best  manner  we  can ; sometimes  we 
destroy  it  by  fire,  sometimes  by  tarring  it  over. 

2159.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  diseased  animals 
which  are  slaughtered  in  your  district  ? — At  the  present  time  I should  say  there 
are  in  Newton  alone  about  12  cows,  and  probably  from  24  to  25  calves,  in  a 
week. 

2160.  That  is  in  Newton  Heath  alone? — Yes;  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
there  are  considerably  more. 

2161.  In  what  condition  are  the  animals  when  purchased? — They  are 
diseased,  having  various  diseases  peculiar  to  cows. 

2162.  What  is  their  appearance  when  they  are  slaughtered? — They  present 
various  appearances,  but  generally  we  find  them  soft,  flabby,  full  of  matter ; 
that  which  should  be  fat  is  soft,  pussy  matter,  disgusting  to  look  at. 

2163.  Are  the  poor  who  purchase  this  diseased  meat  competent  to  judge  by 
the  appearance  of  the  meat  that  it  is  diseased  ? — No  ; for  this  reason,  that  the 
meat  is  often  disguised.  It  is  sold  very  often  to  them  in  various  forms.  A cow 
when  cut  up  sometimes  presents  a hard  appearance,  and  sometimes  a soft 
appearance,  and  sometimes  hard  and  soft  in  the  same  animal ; if  they  find  any 
pieces  of  hard  flesh,  they  sell  that  as  ordinary  joints  on  the  stalls,  but  the 
softer  portion  they  convert  into  sausage  meat,  into  polonies,  into  savory  ducks, 
or  saveloys,  or  German  sausages,  or  collar’d  brawn ; in  fact,  in  every  way 
they  can  disguise  it.  It  is  frequently  seized  on  the  stalls,  but  seeing  we  are  so 
very  vigilant  in  that  particular,  they  now  resort  to  the  method  of  disguising  it, 
and  selling  it  to  small  shopkeepers,  who  give  credit  to  the  poor,  and  who  arc 
obliged  to  get  it  from  them.  In  this  manner  the  poor  have  this  food  foisted 
upon  them,  when  they  otherwise  would  purchase  good  food,  if  they  had  the 
money  to  purchase  it  with  in  the  common  market. 

2 1 64.  It  is  your  opinion  that  this  is  purchased  not  so  much  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  meat  exposed  in  butchers’  shops  as  in  the  shape  of  sausages  ? — Yes, 
and  collar’d  brawn,  saveloys,  and  things  of  that  description. 

2165.  Mr.  G regson. ] You  stated  the  number  of  diseased  animals  killed  in  the 
week  ; what  is  the  number  of  sound  animals  killed  in  a week  ? — We  have  13 
slaughter-houses,  all  of  good  character,  where  from  10  to  20  cows  are  killed  in 
a week. 

2 i 66.  Mr.  Peacocked  Do  you  mean  that  those  three  carry  on  a trade  openly 
and  avowedly  in  diseased  animals  ? — Nothing  else.  I might,  in  fact,  reduce 
the  three  to  one,  seeing  that  the  other  two,  when  they  have  a diseased  cow, 
send  it  to  the  one  butcher. 

2167.  You  are  an  inspector? — Yes. 

2168.  Who  appoints  you? — The  Local  Board  of  Health. 

2169.  How  many  of  you  are  there? — There  is  one  to  a district  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants  ; but  I take  other  persons  with  me. 

2 i 70.  Mr.  Swift. Are  they  practical  butchers  whom  you  take  with  you  to 
examine  the  meat  in  these  places  ? — They  are  authorised  inspectors  for  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester  and  the  Corporation  of  Salford ; originally  they 
were  butchers  of  10  or  20  years’  experience. 

2170.  They 
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2170.  They  are  not  now  in  business  r — No  ; not  as  butchers.  Mr. 

2172.  Chairman.  1 What  is  given  for  those  diseased  animals  r — Thirty  shillings  R-  J-  Richardson 

to  2 /.  each  ; they  sell  the  hide,  which  they  consider  a sort  of  perquisite,  to  pay  igrG 

them. 

2173.  Is  there  any  other  meat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sausages  you 
speak  of  ? — Yes,  there  is  veal ; they  cannot  use  beef  altogether  for  sausages,  it 
makes  them  too  red  ; they  will  not  pass  for  pork  sausages  without  veal  being 
mixed  with  them.  They  resort,  therefore,  to  slinked  veal,  or  what  are  called 
“ tibbies,”  or  “ staggering  bobs.” 

2 1 74.  What  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  public  health  by  the  consump- 
tion of  this  kind  of  food  : — The  medical  men  in  our  neighbourhood  state  that 
they  are  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  the  slinked  meat  sold  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  productive  of  many  diseases  which  are  common  there,  particularly 
diarrhoea  and  scorbutic  complaints.  There  is  one  class  of  disease  called  the 
ticked  animal  that  is  supposed  to  be  contagious,  and  knowing  as  we  do  the 
powers  of  vaccination,  it  is  thought  that  the  virus  from  animals  that  are 
ticked  will  extend  to  the  human  frame. 

2175.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  attempting  to  put  down  this  dealing 
with  bad  meat;  have  you  prosecuted  parties  ? — Yes,  several. 

2176.  I11  what  way  do  you  carry  on  your  prosecutions;  do  you  take  them 
before  a magistrate  ? — Yes,  after  obtaining  an  order  to  destroy  we  summon  them 
before  a magistrate.  The  law  gives  the  magistrate  power  to  fine  them  1 0 l.  for 
every  piece  of  meat.  According  to  the  law,  in  Manchester  the  fine  is  only  40  s.  ; 
in  Salford  it  is  10/.  We  have  driven  them  out  of  our  district  by  this  10/. 
penalty. 

2177.  Mr.  W ise.)  After  those  convictions  do  the  public  still  continue  to  con- 
sume those  extraordinary  articles  r — Yes,  they  purchase  the  meat. 

2178.  Do  the  consumers  of  this  peculiar  character  of  food  go  to  the  same 
shops  after  convictions  have  taken  place  r — 1 am  sorry  to  say  that  they  do ; 
when  they  see  me  seize  a covr  they  vent  their  execrations  upon  the  butcher, 
and  yet  they  support  that  very  class  of  men  by  going  and  purchasing  the 
food. 

2 1 79.  So  that  though  they  are  cautioned  they  still  go  to  the  same  shops  to 
buy  those  articles  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes  ; they  are  forced  to  go  by  the 
system  of  credit. 

2180.  Chairman .]  Do  those  men  pay  the  fines  and  go  and  open  their  shops 
again  ? — They  go  to  gaol,  and  the  other  butchers  who  deal  in  slinked  meat  will 
make  them  an  allowance  while  they  are  in  gaol. 

2181.  Mr.  Wise. ] The  real  cause  you  presume  to  be,  that  many  of  the  lower 
classes  are  so  poor  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  those  shops  ? — Yes. 

2182.  Chairman .]  You  look  upon  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  very  unsatis- 
factory ? — The  law  at  present  is  very  vague  and  indeterminate.  Whenever  we 
bring  a case  before  the  magistrates,  we  point  out  the  defective  state  of  the  law 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dale,  my  two  sub-inspectors,  have  conversed  with  me,  and 
we  have  agreed  to  what  we  consider  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  put  it 
down.  We  propose  to  recommend  to  your  Committee  that  there  should  be  first 
of  all  the  power  given  to  some  central  Board  to  test  or  analyse  the  portions  of 
those  animals  which  wre  may  have  doubt  about.  The  magistrates,  when  we 
produce  anything  of  that  kind,  put  us  to  our  oaths  whether  we  think  it  is  unfit 
for  human  food  ; whereas,  if  we  had  a chemical  analysis  to  lay  before  the  magis- 
trates, I think  it  would  do  a great  deal  to  put  it  down. 

2183.  What  do  you  mean  by  a central  authority  ? — It  cannot  be  expected 
that  a sanitary  inspector  can  have  a knowledge  of  chemistry  sufficient  to  analyse 
animal  food,  therefore  some  great  authority  should  be  constituted. 

2184.  Do  you  mean  a central  authority  in  London  ? — Yes,  under  the  Board 
of  Health,  with  provincial  Boards  in  the  large  towns  ; something  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  country  is  divided  into  bankruptcy  divisions.  I could  then 
seize  an  animal,  and  take  portions  of  it  to  this  provincial  Board.  Another  thing 
which  we  consider  necessary  is,  we  think  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  enter 
upon  railways,  into  railway  carriages  or  trucks,  or  warehouses,  where  property 
of  this  kind  is  being  in  transit.  For  example,  last  week  24  pigs  were  seized,  all 
in  a rotten  state,  in  a warehouse  in  Salford  by  the  authorities  ; they  had  scarcely 
power  to  do  that,  but  they  did  it,  for  the  pigs  were  really  a public  nuisance. 

Again,  we  think  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  enter  a stable,  or  barn,  or  farm 
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buildings.  We  find  that  cows  are  diseased  and  die,  and  they  send  for  these 
slink  butchers  to  come  and  take  them  away  to  market  in  their  carts. 

21  85.  Mr.  Wise .]  You  want  the  same  power  in  fact  in  relation  to  all  articles 
of  food  which  is  now  applicable  to  bread: — Yes.  We  can  scarcely  wait  for  a 
search  warrant  under  those  circumstances.  The  animal  is  lying  dead  in  a barn, 
and  the  butcher  comes  and  takes  it  away  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  We 
then  propose  that  we  should  have  the  power  to  enter  mills  ; we  have  no  power 
to  do  so  now.  We  think  also  we  should  have  the  power  to  inspect  carts  and 
waggons  on  the  highway  ; they  bring  the  meat  in  carts  covered  over,  and  our 
present  law  does  not  enable  us  to  look  into  those  carts. 

2 1 86.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  In  short,  you  only  want  the  power  to  inspect  either 
carriages  or  premises  in  which  you  have  reason  to  think  there  is  bad  meat : — 
Yes,  and  also  power  to  take  cattle  which  are  being  driven  upon  the  highway. 
Also  we  should  have  the  power  to  seize  such  meat  in  public  markets  and 
fairs. 

2187.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which  occurs  to  you  ? — The  next  sugges- 
tion I have  to  make  is,  that  we  should  have  the  power  extended,  as  it  is  in  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  to  all  the  constituted  authorities  throughout  the 
country;  for  example,  there  are  many  out  villages  round  Manchester  to  which 
we  have  driven  those  people  by  the  severity  of  our  inspection,  but  we  have 
not  the  power  to  follow  them  there. 

2188.  Have  not  you  the  same  power  which  you  have  in  Manchester  or 
Newton  Heath  ? — No  ; they  have  not  Local  Acts,  nor  is  there  any  other  power 
except  the  Court  Leet. 

2189.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  this 
subject  ? — No. 

2190.  Mr.  Wise.]  The  Committee  understand  your  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
practice  of  adulteration  and  selling  bad  meat  is  so  extensive,  that  the  public 
cannot  protect  itself  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  ? — I do  not  think 
it  can. 

2191.  Is  there  a general  feeling  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  ? — I am  sure  of  it.  The  moment  my  name  appears 
in  the  public  papers  as  having  made  a seizure  and  obtained  a conviction,  the 
public  thank  me  as  if  I had  performed  some  great  patriotic  act.  They  are  all 
very  eager  to  put  it  down.  A large  portion  of  the  working  classes  unfortunately 
do  not  take  as  much  care  of  their  own  affairs  as  they  ought  to  do  ; but  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  working  classes  really  does  wish  to  see  it  put  down. 
They  consider  it  a very  important  thing  to  be  observed,  that  this  poisonous  food 
is  taken  into  the  stomach  not  by  grains  or  atoms,  but  by  pounds,  and  they  think 
therefore  a great  deal  of  injury  is  done  to  the  public  health. 

2192.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  death  arising  from  the  use  of  this  bad 
meat  : — No  ; but  I know  cases  where  butchers  have  cut  their  fingers,  and  the 
wounds  have  festered  and  become  very  serious,  showing  what  the  quality  of  the 
meat  must  have  been. 

2193.  Mr.  Swift.]  If  you  get  a second  or  a third  conviction  against  one  of 
these  men,  is  the  fine  which  is  imposed  increased: — The  magistrates  have  the 
power  to  inflict  a fine  of  10/.  for  every  case;  but  we  have  penalties  some- 
times to  the  amount  of  20  /.,  or  30  /.,  or  40  /.  ; for  it  is  put  upon  every  piece  of 
meat  which  is  found  in  that  condition. 

2194.  In  that  case  the  man  generally  goes  to  gaol  ? — Yes  ; he  is  not  a man 
likely  to  be  able  to  pay  the  fine,  and  he  goes  to  gaol. 

2195.  What  is  the  length  of  imprisonment  which  maybe  given? — Three 
months  in  the  case  of  every  penalty  which  is  not  paid  ; so  that  if  there  are 
three  penalties,  there  may  be  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months.  The  magis- 
trates, I am  very  glad  to  say,  generally  inflicts  the  highest  penalty. 

2196.  Mr.  JVise.]  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  medical  men  that  the  disease 
called  carbuncle  has  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  food  has 
something  to  do  with  the  increase  ? — I cannot  speak  to  that.  I should  wish 
that  the  Committee  would  undertake  to  summon  some  persons  of  that  class 
who  are  competent  to  give  a chemical  analysis  of  the  bad  meat. 

2197.  Is  there  any  other  article  unfit  for  food  consumed  by  the  people  of 
Manchester  besides  the  bad  meat  which  you  have  mentioned  : — We  have  in  New- 
ton five  knackers’  yards,  and  there  is  only  one  knacker’s  yard  in  Manchester. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  have  had  so  much  toleration  in  Newton,  and  it  has  been  a 
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source  of  great  profit  to  them,  because  they  have  the  means  of  selling  the  best 
portions  of  the  horse  flesh  to  mix  with  potted  meats. 

2198.  Do  you  mean  that  horse  flesh  is  used  in  Manchester  in  sausages? — 
Yes.  When  I go  into  a knacker’s  yard  and  see  the  hind  quarter  hung  up,  I 
have  a strong  suspicion  as  to  where  it  is  likely  to  be  taken. 

2 1 99.  Can  you  go  beyond  suspicion  ; can  you  state  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  horse  flesh  has  been  consumed  by  the  people  of  Manchester  r — I can  say, 
for  a fact,  that  the  tongues  of  horses  particularly,  and  the  best  portions,  such  as 
the  hind  quarters  of  horses,  are  generally  sold  to  mix  with  collar’d  brawn,  or 
pigs’  heads  as  they  are  called  with  us,  and  for  sausages  and  polonies.  I under- 
stand also  from  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them  that  horse 
flesh  materially  assists  the  making  of  sausages  : it  is  a hard  fibrine,  and  it  mixes 
better  and  keeps  them  hard,  and  they  last  longer  in  the  shop  window  before 
they  are  sold,  because  otherwise  the  sausages  run  to  water,  and  become  soft 
and  pulpy.  I believe  horse  flesh  also  materially  assists  German  sausages ; it 
keeps  them  hard. 

2200.  Has  this  ever  been  stated  in  public  in  Manchester  ? — When  I have  my 
witnesses  up  in  those  eases  the  magistrate  frequently  asks  them  questions  about 
it,  and  the  answers  get  into  the  public  prints. 


Mercurir,  2°  die  Aprilis,  1856. 
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Thomas  JVakley , Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2201.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  and  Editor  of  “The 
Lancet  ” Journal  ? — Yes. 

2202.  In  your  capacity  of  editor  of  that  paper  especially,  your  attention  has 
been  called  a good  deal,  I believe,  to  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  articles 
of  food,  and  other  articles  ? — It  has. 

2203.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  in  general  terms,  what  you  yourself 
have  done,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  you  have  carried  your  inquiries  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  details  I have  done  nothing,  but  in  1851  I brought  into 
operation  a portion  of  the  journal  which  was  denominated  the  “ Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission.”  The  object  I had  in  view  was  to  prevent  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration, as  far  as  possible,  by  the  exertions  of  a single  journal ; but  ultimately, 
my  view  was  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject,  feeling 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  without  some  legislative  authority  the  practice  that 
was  in  existence  could  not  be  prevented. 

2204.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  were  instituted  at  your  sugges- 
tion and  under  your  superintendence,  you  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  all  events, 
of  a very  definite  character,  that  adulteration  was  very  generally  carried  on,  to 
a very  great  extent,  in  most  of  the  leading  articles  of  food,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  devise  some  means  of  putting  an  end  to  so 
fearful  an  evil  ? — That  was  the  inevitable  conviction  forced  upon  me  by  the 
details  which  were  elicited.  I may  state,  that  I believe  adulteration  to  a great 
extent  has  existed  for  a very  long  period,  and  I think  I can  refer  in  a great 
measure  the  origin  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  an  incident  connected  with 
my  own  life  at  a very  early  period.  I was  articled  as  pupil  to  an  apothecary 
and  chemist  and  druggist,  at  a principal  town  in  Somersetshire  ; I think  it  was 
in  the  year  1810  or  181 1,  or  1810,  1811  and  1812  ; a practice  was  carried  on  in 
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that  establishment  which  struck  me  as  being  of  a very  dangerous  character.  We 
had  a small  wholesale  department,  and  the  chief  business  of  that  department 
was  to  send  adulterated  drugs  to  a wholesale  house  in  London  ; in  fact,  regularly 
to  supply  that  house  with  adulterated  drugs.  I recollect  four  things  distinctly 
which  were  sent  in  large  quantities,  verdigris,  white  precipitate,  a preparation 
called  burnt  sponge,  and  annatto.  The  practice  of  the  house  was  peculiar  ; the 
drugs  sold  over  the  counter,  retail  and  for  prescriptions,  were  always  of  a first-rate 
quality  as  far  as  I could  judge,  but  the  articles  sent  to  London  wholesale  were  cer- 
tainly very  vile  fabrications.  The  preparation  called  burnt  sponge  consisted  of 
two  pounds  of  prepared  charcoal  and  six  ounces  of  common  salt.  The  verdigris 
consisted  of  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  and  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  dissolved 
in  three  ounces  of  water  and  then  mixed,  and  the  preparation  had  certainly  a very 
beautiful  appearance.  The  annatto  consisted  of  flag  annatto,  half  a pound ; 
powdered  turmeric,  three  ounces ; powdered  lime,  three  ounces  ; and  soft  soap, 
ten  ounces.  But  frequently  when  there  was  no  flag  annatto  to  be  had,  an 
additional  quantity  of  turmeric  was  put  in  with  some  red  colour,  which  I do  not 
now  recollect,  but  often  it  was  sent  out  without  a particle  of  annatto.  The 
powder  for  moulding  the  annatto  consisted  of  eight  ounces  of  whiting  and  two 
ounces  of  Dutch  pink.  There  was  a preparation  also  sent  as  calomel,  which 
consisted  of  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  with  an  addition  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  There  is  a gentleman  now  living  at  Islington,  a retired  practitioner,  who 
was  a fellow  apprentice  with  me  ; we  have  not  met  but  once  for  40  years ; 
he  is  now  residing  at  Lonsdale-square,  Islington,  and  being  there  on  Monday, 
and  having  been  informed  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  I called  at  his 
house.  1 had  a conversation  with  his  lady ; she  said  she  had  heard  him  mention 
these  adulterations,  and  the  account  which  I now  give  the  Committee  is  one 
which  he  sent  to  me  yesterday,  stating  that  he  had  copied  it  from  a memo- 
randum-book of  the  establishment ; and  I must  say,  that  in  all  the  adulterations 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  worse  than  appears  upon  this  paper.  I believe, 
therefore,  that  the  quality  of  the  adulterations  practised  has  not  become  worse, 
but  that  the  quantity  has  immensely  increased ; I am  afraid  that  adulterations 
which  then  were  of  a very  partial  nature  have  now  become  generally  diffused, 
and  in  fact  strike  at  the  very  morality  of  our  commercial  operations. 

220,5.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Wliat  is  the  date  of  the  memorandum  you  refer  to? — 
The  circumstance  occurred  in  1811  or  1812.  This  gentleman  says,  “I  find 
nothing  about  calomel.  This  was,  I believe,  simulated  extemporaneously,  the 
chief  article  being  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury.”  There  was  an  incident 
which  made  a very  strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  One  of  the  sons  of  a 
surgeon  of  the  town  called  at  our  establishment  for  two  ounces  of  burnt  sponge, 
and  he  made  this  remark  when  he  obtained  it : he  said,  “ We  shall  not  want 
your  rubbish  long,  for  we  are  expecting  our  burnt  sponge  from  so  and  so,” 
mentioning  the  very  firm  in  London  to  which  we  were  sending  the  fabricated 
article.  1 believe  the  gentleman  is  dead  to  whom  it  was  sent,  but  it  was  an 
establishment  very  near  to  St.  Paul’s  Church.  We  were  absolutely  supplying 
a wholesale  house  with  an  article  which  contained  no  burnt  sponge  whatever, 
and  the  genuine  commodity  we  were  selling  retail  in  the  town  which  was 
designated  by  the  name  of  C!  rubbish.”  In  1826  or  1827  Mr.  Accum’s  work 
appeared,  entitled  “ Death  in  the  Pot.”  The  publication  of  that  work  brought 
these  things  again  to  my  recollection,  and  I considered,  from  what  I had  seen 
in  my  youth,  that  by  making  known  to  the  world  that  these  adulterations  could 
be  practised,  without  at  the  same  time  establishing  a system  of  police  for  their 
prevention,  the  evil  would  attain  an  enormous  magnitude.  I certainly  do  trace 
a great  increase  of  adulteration  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Accum’s  work ; and  I 
believe  if  your  Committee  (if  I may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so)  were  to  close 
this  inquiry,  and  110  legislation  should  follow,  the  evil  would  be  increased  to  a 
magnitude  which  would  be  absolutely  frightful,  because  you  will  show  to  every 
dishonest  tradesman,  without  imposing  any  check,  the  tricks  which  can  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  make  a profit  by  deceiving  his  customers.  I can  assui’e 
the  Committee  that  out  of  doors,  as  Coroner,  I am  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
an  immense  number  of  tradesmen  ; and  that  the  result  of  the  Committee’s 
labours  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  anxiety. 

220b.  Can  you  state  at  all  what  is  the  feeling  of  such  tradesmen,  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  friendly  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
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prevent  these  practices ? — I believe  I see  about  forty  tradesmen  a day  on  an 
average,  and  every  now  and  then  I have  had  many  remarks  made  to  me  in 
consequence  of  the  names  of  some  of  them  having  appeared  in  our  reports  in 
not  a very  agreeable  manner.  I believe  that  the  tradesmen  generally  are  most 
anxious  to  carry  on  an  honest  business,  and  it  strikes  me  that  they  would  submit 
to  anything  in  order  to  get  that  object  accomplished.  An  honest  tradesman 
now  feels  that  he  is  placed  in  a most  painful  position,  in  consequence  of  the 
dishonesty  of  some  of  his  neighbours.  There  is  a competition  which  is  very 
alarming.  I say  alarming,  because  it  threatens  greatly  to  encourage  dishonesty 
under  the  present  system,  and  a man  feels  he  cannot  maintain  his  position  in 
trade  unless  he  does  what  Lis  neighbour  does  ; consequently  if  his  neighbour 
adulterates,  he  does  so  too  to  agree  with  him  in  his  prices. 

2207.  Your  opinion  is,  that  a minority  of  the  tradesmen  may  be  what  may 
be  designated  spontaneously  dishonest,  but  that  the  great  mass  of  the  trade 
would  be  fair  in  their  dealings  if  they  were  protected  ? — I believe  that  is  their 
honest  desire. 

2208.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Do  you  apply  that  to  traders  generally,  or  to  the  drug- 
gists only  ? — I speak  of  the  whole  body  of  traders.  From  what  I hear  of  their 
conversation,  my  impression  is  that  they  are  excessively  annoyed  at  the  present 
state  of  things. 

2209.  Chairman .]  Have  you  ever  considered  at  all  what  course  it  would  be 
advisable  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  system  of  adulteration  ? — 
I have  thought  a great  deal  about  it.  I have  attended  to  what  has  been  going 
on  in  other  countries.  My  only  hope  is  that  some  means  will  be  adopted  to 
lead  to  publicity ; that  is  my  only  reliance. 

2210.  Mv.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  mean  in  case  of  conviction  ? — Even  in  case  of 
examination  without  conviction.  You  have  now  in  operation  the  scientific 
department  of  the  Excise.  I believe  an  enormous  amount  of  good  would  have 
been  done  by  the  Excise,  provided  there  had  been  publicity  in  the  proceedings 
they  have  adopted.  I am  told  there  are  a great  number  of  cases  in  which  they 
prosecute,  in  which  there  is  no  publicity  given  to  the  facts. 

22n.  Mr.  Moffatt.' ] Are  you  aware  of  the  system  under  which  their  prose- 
cutions are  conducted  ? — Yes ; I am  aware  of  compromises,  which  are  every 
now’  and  then  effected. 

2212.  Mr.  Wise.]  Does  not  that  arise,  to  some  extent,  from  their  only  looking 
at  it  as  a question  of  revenue,  and  not  as  one  of  protection  to  the  public  health 
and  morals  ? — I am  afraid  so  ; their  proceedings  are  based  on  the  low  ground; 
the  law  should  take  the  highest  ground,  I think,  which  could  be  taken,  the  im- 
portance to  the  public  health  and  public  morals. 

2213.  We  have  heard  something  of  lie  tea  being  introduced,  and  duty  paid 
upon  it.  It  appears  that  the  revenue  officers  permit  the  importers  to  pay  a 
duty  upon  what  is  called  lie  tea? — So  it  is  stated.  What  I think  is  wanted 
is  rather  a light  machinery  ; one  which  could  be  very  active  and  everywhere ; 
which  could  be  moving  about  in  every  direction.  I do  not  believe  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  to  any  very  great  expense  to  accomplish  the  object ; it  seems 
to  me  that  a moderate  expenditure  would  be  attended  with  success  ; and,  gene- 
rally, I can  conceive  that  if  the  requisite  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  General 
Board  of  Health  ; that  is  a Board  already  existing,  and  which  has  not  now  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  this  labour,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  easily  engrafted 
upon  it,  without  the  necessity  for  incurring  any  very  large  expense.  Then  the 
question  arises,  in  what  mode  should  the  Board  proceed  ? Having  the  requisite 
officers,  it  seems  to  me  that  purchases  should  be  made  by  persons  in  whose 
characters  you  could  confide,  and  that  when  the  examinations  had  been  made, 
penalties  should  notin  all  cases  follow  where  there  was  adulteration,  but  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  traders  whose  goods  had  been  examined  should 
be  published. 

2214.  Chairman.']  Where  adulteration  had  been  found,  you  mean? — In  all 
cases.  If  you  find  an  honest  trader,  you  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  pub- 
licity,  just  as  I did ; if  he  were  carrying  on  his  trade  with  integrity,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  withhold  from  him  the  benefit  he  ought  to  derive  lrom  his  having, 
in  opposition  to  undue  competition,  still  resisted  the  temptation  to  adulterate 
his  goods. 

2215.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Would  you  advertise  those  names  and  addresses  in  the 
papers  ? — I think  they  should  be  regularly  placarded  in  public  situations  within 
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iVakley , Esq.  a certain  circuit.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  any  desecration  to  place  them 

on  the  doors  of  churches,  and  chapels  too,  the  entrances  to  vestry-rooms,  and  on 

April  1856.  the  outsides  of  police  courts  and  stations  ; I would  have  them  in  every  situation 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  seen. 

2216.  On  town-halls  r — Yes  ; sometimes  that  might  be  very  annoying  to  some 
of  the  town  councillors.  As  the  poor  suffer  so  much  from  these  things,  they 
should  be  placed  at  the  entrances  to  workhouses.  I believe  publicity  alone 
of  that  kind,  constantly  kept  up,  without  any  intermission  or  rest,  without  even 
a penalty,  would  almost  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  provided  the  officers  were 
entrusted  with  the  requisite  powers.  They,  without  doubt,  should  have  the  right 
of  entry  at  all  hours  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  at  least,  to  every  place  where 
they  had  any  ground  for  suspecting  that  adulterations  were  practiced.  I think 
without  a power  of  that  kind  any  law  would  be  very  inoperative. 

2217.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Would  you  give  that  power  without  a warrant  from  a 
magistrate  ? — I would,  certainly  ; I do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  objection 
raised  to  it.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is  such  a desire  on  the  part  of  tradesmen 
to  get  rid  of  these  dishonest  practices,  that  they  would  submit  to  almost  any 
inconvenience  for  the  purpose  ; that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  from 
what  has  been  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  very  extensive  communications  with 
tradesmen. 

2218.  Chairman.']  That  power  of  entering  into  people’s  houses  would,  pro- 
bably only  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  ; in  shops  there  would 
be  no  such  necessity,  because  any  person  may  go  in  and  purchase  what  he 
pleases? — Exactly  so.  Then  if  adulterations  were  found  of  an  injurious 
character  to  health,  penalties  might  be  imposed  ; but  I think  there  is  a great 
objection  to  heavy  penalties  ; the  heavy  penalties  of  the  Excise,  I think,  have 
been  very  inoperative  ; if  the  penalties  were  light,  there  would  be  less  hesita- 
tion in  inflicting  them,  while  the  disgrace  would  be  equal ; and  if  those 
things  were  put,  not  upon  the  question  of  revenue,  but  on  the  ground  of  sani- 
tary considerations,  and  considerations  of  public  morals,  people  would  feel  the 
shame  of  being  convicted. 

2219.  Would  you  recommend  that  there  should  be  any  punishment  beyond 
the  imposition  of  a fine  in  the  case  of  repeated  offences  r — A person  might  be 
imprisoned  after  three  or  four  convictions,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  ; I think  you  would  put  an  end  to  the  practice  in  three  or  four 
years,  seeing  what  was  done  by  the  little  Commission  I instituted.  I fancy 
an  immense  amount  of  good  would  result  in  a very  short  time  from  such 
operations  as  I have  described.  I think  in  the  first  report  on  coffee  there  was 
but  one  portion  out  of  15  of  the  coffee  bought  which  was  unadulterated  ; in  only 
three  months  afterwards,  when  the  purchases  were  made,  and  it  .was  known 
that  the  names  and  addresses  would  be  published,  there  were  1 1 genuine  out 
of  42,  showing  a vast  improvement  in  so  short  a time  ; and  the  coarser 
materials  upon  that  occasion  were  found  to  be  omitted,  the  adulteration  almost 
entirely  consisting  of  chicory. 

2220.  During  the  progress  of  that  system  of  analysis  which  you  established 
through  the  means  of  this  Commission,  you  of  course  had  to  deal  with  a large 
number  of  tradesmen  in  almost  every  branch  of  business,  and  you  published  a 
great  number  of  names  ? — We  did,  a great  number  indeed. 

2221.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  ; as  many  as  200  ? — Many  more  than 
that ; there  were  82  reports,  and  I think  the  names,  on  an  average,  must  have 
been  from  20  or  30  in  each  report. 

2222.  The  greater  number  of  those  were  persons  whom  you  held  up  to  the 
world  as  tradesmen  who  sold  adulterated  articles  ? — It  was  stated  that  certain 
articles  had  been  purchased  at  their  shops  ; it  was  not  stated  who  had  adulterated, 
but  that  the  goods  were  adulterated. 

2223.  That  charge,  I presume,  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  a good  deal  of  ill- 
will  on  the  part  of  those  whose  names  appeared  in  your  publication  ? — I think 
I made  more  enemies  by  the  publication  of  that  Commission  in  six  months 
than  I had  made  in  my  whole  life  before,  and  certainly  it  was  the  most  perilous 
thing  that  a man  connected  with  the  press  ever  did  ; and  so  perilous  that  it  is 
one  which  I shall  not  willingly  undertake  again. 

2224.  There  was  one  peril  you  of  course  ran  the  risk  of,  that  of  being  pro- 
secuted at  law  bv  some  of  those  persons  whose  goods  you  reported  on? — 
Certainly. 
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2225.  After  the  publication  of  your  work,  was  there  one  single  case  of  actual 
prosecution  against  you  ? — Not  one  ; there  was  one  prosecution  instituted  and 
pursued  for  some  time,  but  it  was  ultimately  relinquished,  and  the  matter  was 
compromised  in  this  way,  that  each  party  paid  his  own  costs  ; we  were  to  refer 
the  question  to  arbitration,  but  there  was  such  a difficulty  in  finding  a com- 
petent arbitrator  that  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 

2226.  What  particular  article  do  you  refer  to? — Cocoa.  I had  a great 
number  of  threats,  and  a great  many  tradesmen  whom  I saw  spoke  to  me 
when  I was  on  my  official  duties,  some  of  them  feeling  that  they  had  been 
exposed,  and  they  did  not  regret  it,  because  their  neighbours  would  be  exposed 
as  well,  and  they  honestly  hoped  that  it  would  end  in  an  abandonment  of  the 
system  of  adulteration  altogether ; but  I think  I ought  to  say  that  tbe  inves- 
tigations must  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  care  and  the  greatest  ability 
by  Dr.  Hassall  and  the  gentlemen  whom  he  consulted,  or  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible I could  have  escaped  ruin  ; but  I had  the  greatest  reliance  upon  his 
integrity ; and  I must  say  I had  no  reason  whatever  to  mistrust  him  in  any 
act  he  did.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  the  whole  of  the  inquiries  were  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  possible  fidelity,  and  all  the  purchases  and  examinations 
were  made  with  the  most  strict  integrity. 

2227.  Mr.  Peacocked]  You  have  spoken  of  leaving  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
secutions in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; virtually,  I suppose,  that  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  by  that  body  ? — I am 
not  sure  that  the  term  “inspector”  is  one  which  I would  employ  ; I presume 
the  Legislature  would  give  the  Board  of  Health  the  power  of  nominating  officers 
whom  it  supposed  to  be  competent  to  execute  the  work. 

2228.  Those  persons,  by  whatever  term  they  might  he  called,  would  be 
appointed  locally  by  the  local  Boards ; would  not  you  have  some  fear  that 
those  persons  locally  appointed  would  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  local  influences 
from  performing  their  duty  ? — I should  not  entertain  such  a fear  as  that ; 
I should  presume  that  the  parties  would  be  properly  selected.  I was  not 
directing  my  mind  to  the  local  Boards  just  now.  I was  speaking  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health  in  London  ; but  in  the  case  of  a local  Board,  I should 
very  much  rely  on  the  medical  officer  of  Health,  whom  the  local  Board  can 
appoint.  He  would  be  so  far  independent,  as  I believe  he  is  by  law  now,  that 
he  could  not  he  removed  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Health  in  London. 

2229.  Has  not  this  same  medical  officer  a local  practice  ? — He  may  not  have  ; 
but  generally  speaking  he  is  in  practice. 

2230.  Do  not  you  think  if  he  were  to  pursue  prosecutions  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, it  would  be  calculated  to  diminish  the  extent  of  his  practice  ? — No  doubt 
of  it ; it  would  be  calculated  to  interfere  with  his  personal  comfort  to  a certain 
extent ; but  I take  it  he  w ould  not  be  the  active  party  ; he  would  be  only  the 
superintending  party ; he  would  not  be  brought  into  personal  collision  with 
the  persons  who  were  prosecuted. 

2231.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food 
except  in  the  metropolis  ? — Only  from  what  I have  heard  and  read. 

2232.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  ; can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — I cannot. 

2233.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  recommended  just  now  that  the  offenders’  names  and 
places  of  abode,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the 
offence,  should  be  published  in  the  newspapers  and  placarded  ; are  not  you 
aware  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  in  existence  in  this  metropolis,  and  also  in 
the  provinces,  which  enables  that  to  be  done  ? — Y es. 

2234.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  never  $one  ? — I cannot 
account  for  it ; it  is  done  occasionally,  hut  very  rarely.  I understand  that 
there  are  a great  number  of  Excise  prosecutions  which  are  brought  before 
magistrates ; but  reports  of  them  scarcely  ever  appear  in  the  public  journals. 

2235.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  metropolis  there  is  a law  which  orders  that 
all  bread  not  made  of  pure  wheat  flour  shall  have  a large  “ M ” marked  upon 
it,  denoting  “ mixed  ” ? —Yes. 

2236.  Have  you  ever  seen  loaves  so  marked  in  the  metropolis  ? — None. 

2237.  Does  that  arise  from  the  want  of  a public  prosecutor,  in  your  opinkm  ? 
■ — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

0.23.  T 2238.  You 
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2238.  You  think  that  poor  men  have  not  the  time  or  the  means  to  undertake 
such  a prosecution  ? — Decidedly. 

2239.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  even  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  to 
detect  such  adulterations  as  rice  in  pepper,  and  alum  in  bread ; is  it  possible 
even  for  medical  men  always  to  test  and  analyse  drugs  ? — It  requires  persons 
to  be  specially  educated  for  the  purpose. 

2240.  Viscount  Goderich .]  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  the  local  officer 
of  Health  would  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  persons  who  were  guilty 
of  adulteration  ; would  not  he  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  found  adulterated  goods  upon  their  premises  ? — I do  not  think  he  would 
be  a witness ; he  would  merely  preside  ; he  would  constitute  almost  a Board  in 
himself,  and  he  would  have  matters  referred  to  him,  and  if  any  complaint  were 
made  against  him,  he  would  say,  “This  matter  was  brought  before  me,  and 
I have  only  done  my  duty  in  investigating  it.” 

2241.  He  would  act  in  a judicial  capacity  and  not  as  an  inspector? — 
Quite  so. 

2242.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of 
inspecting  officers,  which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  your  plan,  through- 
out England  and  Wales  ? — No  ; but  I have  been  calculating  that  I could 
myself  put  down  adulteration  in  London,  if  I had  the  requisite  power  under 
the  law,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/.  a year.  I form  that  opinion  from  what  has 
been  done  by  the  private  Commission  which  I instituted. 

2243.  You  speak  of  adulterations  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce? 
— Yes  ; in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

2244.  Extending  to  everything  we  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  ? — I believe  so  ; but 
I must  have  the  requisite  power  to  apply  my  means. 

2245.  Into  how  many  trades  did  the  Analytical  Commission  of  1851  make 
inquiry? — The  Reports  were  on  coffee,  sugar,  arrowroot,  water,  chicory,  mus- 
tard, bread  and  flour,  cocoa,  revalenta,  oatmeal,  tea,  milk,  isinglass,  vinegar, 
spices,  preserved  provisions,  pale  ale,  cayenne  pepper,  curry-powder,  fruits  and 
vegetables  bottled,  potted  meats,  sauces,  jellies,  opium,  lard,  jalap,  ipecacuanha, 
tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  cheroots,  confectionery,  porter,  and  gin.  Now,  those 
would  refer  only  to  a few  trades. 

2246.  You  did  not  include  wine  in  the  trades  you  have  read? — No ; wine  is 
not  included. 

2247.  How  many  persons  did  you  employ  in  your  Analytical  Commission  ? — 
I confided  the  whole  to  Dr.  Hassall,  who  was  empowered  to  obtain  such  assist- 
ance as  he  might  require. 

2248.  Do  you  know  how  many  he  employed  ? —No  ; but  he  consulted  every 
now  and  then  men  of  distinguished  attainments,  and  he  had  the  assistance  in 
the  chemical  department,  to  a considerable  extent,  of  a very  distinguished 
man,  Dr.  Letheby. 

2249.  How  many  samples  did  he  obtain  from  different  parts  of  London  ? — I 
had  an  account  of  them,  but  I cannot  state  from  memory. 

2250.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  they  bore  to  the  whole  number  of 
vendors  in  the  metropolis  ? — No. 

2251.  Chairman .]  What  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  selection  of  those 
persons  whose  goods  were  examined  ? — My  recommendation  to  Dr.  Hassall  was 
to  take  all  persons  of  a certain  trade  in  a street  at  a time ; not  to  make  a 
selection.  I thought  that  might  be  unfair,  but  to  take  them  all,  right  and 
left : for  example,  the  entire  body  of  grocers,  or  bakers,  in  a street.  I believe 
that  was  done  in  as  fair  a way  as  possible.  I had  nothing  myself  to  do  with 
the  selections.  I never  gave  Dr.  Hassall  the  name  or  address  of  a single  per- 
son whose  goods  he  was  to  examine,  from  first  to  last ; sometimes  I had  the 
misfortune  of  seeing  the  names  of  some  of  my  own  constituents  in  the  list, 
but  I never  altered  a single  name  or  address,  from  the  moment  the  inquiry  was 
instituted,  up  to  its  conclusion. 

2252.  Mr.  Peacocked  Were  you  in  Parliament  at  that  time  .J — I left  Parlia- 
ment about  18  months  after  the  Commission  commenced.  It  began  in  January 
1851,  and  terminated  in  December  1854. 

2253.  Mr.  Moffalt.~\  In  stating  your  impression  that  with  10,000 /.  a year 
you  could  put  down  adulteration  in  London,  have  you  made  any  estimate  of 
the  number  of  men  that  would  be  requisite  to  effect  that  object." — \es,  I have; 

I think 
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I think  half-a-dozen  examiners,  and  three  or  four  purchasers,  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

2254.  For  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

2255.  The  employment  of  some  ten  persons  would  be  sufficient? — I think 
the  employment  of  some  ten  persons  would  be  sufficient. 

22.56.  For  all  the  trades  in  the  metropolis  ? — I think  so. 

2257.  Are  you  aware  how  many  shops  there  are  in  the  metropolis  ?— I do 
not  exactly  know  the  number.  I know  we  have  2,500,000  people  ; but  you 
will  observe  that  the  terror  which  was  produced  by  the  Commission  was  inde- 
scribable. What  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  something  of  your  proceedings  be 
seen  every  day  and  every  hour.  Let  all  tradesmen  who  adulterate  or  are 
disposed  to  adulterate  know  that  the  machinery  of  detection  is  alive  and  active, 
that  it  is  not  heavy  and  cumbrous,  but  that  at  every  moment  there  may  be  a 
person  making  a purchase,  and  if  there  be  an  adulterated  article  the  dealer’s 
name  may  be  placarded  at  once,  and  brought  before  the  public  ; the  risk  would 
be  so  great  that  he  would  not  incur  it. 

2258.  Having  appointed  your  purchasers  and  inspectors,  would  you  propose 
to  have  a responsible  Analytical  Board  ? — There  should  be,  without  doubt,  a 
laboratory  somewhere  connected  with  the  Board  of  Health,  and  you  should 
have  a sufficient  number  of  persons  there  to  work  it  so  as  to  make  the 
requisite  examinations  after  the  purchases  have  been  made. 

2259.  What  remedy  would  you  give  in  case  this  Analytical  Board  made 
mistakes,  or  in  case  the  purchasers  and  inspectors  did  not  do  their  duty,  but 
showed  partiality  to  one  tradesman  over  another  ? — I can  only  give  the 
ordinary  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  bringing  an  action  for  any  unjust 
injury  which  might  be  sustained. 

2260.  You  would  propose  to  give  a power  of  arbitrary  entrance  into  the 
shop  of  every  vendor  of  goods  in  the  country,  and  that  the  evidence  of  a single 
party  going  in  and  taking  by  purchase  any  quantity  of  goods  should  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  publication  of  these  semi-official  or  official  placards, 
by  which  the  character  of  that  individual  would  be,  in  a case  of  inaccuracy, 
permanently  damaged  ? — After  having  given  to  the  party  the  power  of  having 
the  article  examined  himself,  and  appealing  to  the  Board ; most  unquestion- 
ably it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  not  be  placarded  without  being  heard 
in  his  own  defence. 

2261.  What  security  would  you  give  that  the  articles  purchased  at  a shop 
were  the  same  as  those  which  were  inspected  r — You  could  only  rely  upon  the 
character  of  the  purchaser,  and  on  the  result  of  a second  call.  In  every 
instance  where  any  analysis  was  made,  a portion  of  the  article  should  be  left  in 
case  of  an  appeal,  so  that  it  might  be  identified. 

2262.  A portion  left  where  ?—  Retained  by  the  examiner,  under  seal. 

2263.  Having  stated  to  the  Committee  that  this  course  of  examination 
spreads  very  great  terror,  and  has  a very  great  influence  on  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  tradesmen,  would  not  it  be  very  much  open  to  the  abuse  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  goods,  a man  in  no  very  exalted  sphere  of  life,  might  have 
offered  to  him  a considerable  bribe  from  a wealthy  tradesman  to  say,  “ I pur- 
chased such  goods  in  such  a shop,  and  here  are  the  samples  I purchased  ” ? — 
He  would  not  be  condemned  without  a hearing. 

2264.  Assuming  the  person  said,  “ I did  not  sell  him  those  goods  ; come  and 
see  what  there  is  in  my  shop it  is  of  course  difficult  to  prove  a negative  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2265.  Chairman .]  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  millers  in  this  country  are 
liable  to  precisely  that  difficulty  at  the  present  time? — They  are. 

2266.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  And  it  is  a question  of  evidence,  like  many  other 
things  ? — Yes  ; the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  which  you  may  anticipate 
appear  to  be  of  a very  alarming  character,  and  may  be  very  distressing,  and 
every  now  and  then  inflict  great  injury;  but  I believe  the  time  is  net  distant 
when  the  whole  practice  would  be  at  an  end,  and  I do  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  important  adulterations  at  all. 

2267.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  You  must  have  had  some  experience  in  conducting  the 
examinations  which  have  been  referred  to  ; were  there  many  appeals  from  your 
statements  ? — Compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  reports,  exceedingly  few. 

2268.  Viscount  Goderich.']  I suppose  it  would  have  been  possible  that  the 
persons  employed  by  Dr.  Hassall,  to  make  purchases  for  him,  might  have  been 
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T.  WaJcley,  Esq.  bribed  in  the  manner  alluded  to  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  ; but  you  had  no 

complaints  of  that  kind,  had  you  ? — Not  the  slightest ; and  Dr.  Hassall  himself, 

2 April  1856.  I believe,  was  so  careful  and  guarded  that  he  generally  attended  with  the  parties, 
and  saw  that  the  purchases  were  made ; and  i think  1 have  heard  him  say  that 
he  labelled  them  directly  afterwards. 

2269.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  persons  permanently  appointed  to  act  in 
the  same  manner? — No  doubt. 

2270.  Mr.  MoffattT]  The  two  cases  are  not  precisely  analogous,  I apprehend, 
because  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hassall,  he  was  bound  to  act 
with  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection,  and  caution,  in  regard  to  the  goods 
he  reported  on  ? — No  doubt. 

2271.  Viscount  Goderich. ~\  Would  not  the  person  appointed  by  the  public 
be  equally  bound? — Quite  so. 

2272.  And  under  the  same  penalty  ? — Certainly. 

2273.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Having  an  impression  that  this  would  be  done  in  London 
by  ten  officers,  how  would  you  propose  to  treat  the  other  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  rural  districts  ? — I think,  in  rural  districts,  you  must  place  the 
matter  under  the  local  Boards  of  Health. 

2274.  To  whom  should  the  samples  obtained  be  submitted: — To  officers 
appointed  by  the  local  Board,  probably  presided  over  by  the  medical  officer  of 
Health. 

227.5.  Would  you  propose  that  in  each  union  there  should  be  an  Analytical 
Commission  ? — It  may  not  be  necessary  in  each  union  ; in  each  considerable 
district  there  should  be.  There  might  be  one  for  every  borough,  and  I think 
the  expense  would  be  as  reasonable  there  as  in  London.  In  cases  of  any  diffi- 
culty, the  articles  might  be  sent  for  reference  to  the  General  Board  in  London. 

2276.  Chairman.']  As  a Board  of  Appeal? — As  a Board  of  Appeal. 

2277.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  are  aware  that  it  requires  very  highly  educated 
chemists,  in  many  cases,  to  detect  adulteration  in  articles  of  food? — Exceed- 
ingly well  educated  as  practical  chemists. 

2278.  When  you  found  that  articles  were  adulterated  with  other  substances 
which  did  not  tend  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  article,  would  you  publish  the 
names? — If  the  article  is  adulterated,  you  must  take  it  as  a rule  that  there  is 
deterioration  ; and  I do  think  that  tradesmen  should  sell  all  articles  by  their 
proper  names  ; I believe  it  is  their  anxiety,  in  fact,  to  do  so,  and  that  trade 
should  be  reduced  to  its  proper  basis. 

2279.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  objection  to  their  selling  coffee  and  chicory, 
if  they  call  it  coffee  and  cnicory  ? — Not  the  least. 

2280.  Mr.  Moffatt]  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  the  isinglass  sold  in 
this  country,  which  is  not  the  pure  isinglass  imported,  but  mixed  with  other 
matters,  makes  really  a purer  and  truer  isinglass  than  that  which  is  imported  ; 
how  would  you  deal  with  a case  of  that  kind  ? — I would  call  the  thing  by  its 
proper  name  ; 1 would  call  isinglass,  isinglass  ; and  I would  call  that  prepara- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be,  by  its  proper  name  ; but  I very  much  doubt  whether 
the  preparation  is  better  than  isinglass. 

2281.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  think  it  honest  to  call  a preparation 
entirely  of  gelatine,  without  any  isinglass  in  it,  by  the  name  of  isinglass  ? — 
Quite  the  reverse  ; I do  not  believe  that  manufactured  gelatine  is  so  easily 
digested  as  isinglass. 

2282.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  Committee  has  heard  a good  of  evidence  with 
respect  to  inferior  qualities  of  goods  being  sold  for  the  better  qualities ; would 
you  propose  that  your  inspector  should  take  cognisance  of  that  ? — I think  not. 

2283.  It  is  only  when  substances  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  articles  sold 
are  found  to  be  mixed  with  them,  you  would  propose  to  report  upon  them  ? — 
In  some  extreme  cases  there  might  be  a sign  to  denote  that  the  goods  examined 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  impose  any  fine, 
or  lay  any  interdict  on  the  sale  of  an  article  of  inferior  quality. 

2284.  You  found,  I think,  one  article  which  was  more  adulterated  than  any 
other,  and  that  was  coffee  ? — Yes. 

2285.  Speaking  from  memory,  can  you  state  whether  you  found  any  one 
article  in  which  adulterations  were  detected  which  were  of  such  a character  as 
to  damage  the  public  health  ? — In  pickles  that  was  frightfully  the  case,  and  so 
also  in  the  case  of  alum  in  bread,  it  is  most  injurious ; with  respect  to  confec- 
tionery, I may  say,  that  in  1836  “The  Lancet”  Commission  was  commenced. 
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analyses  of  confectionery  which  he  purchased  in  London  in  that  year,  and  the  

quantity  of  poison  found  in  that  confectionery  was  absolutely  dangerous  to  life.  2 APri1  l8.36- 

‘2286.  Did  you  find  much  adulteration  in  drugs? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

2287.  In  drugs  of  a very  important  character? — Without  doubt,  such  as 
opium  and  scammony  ; there  can  be  no  question  that  something  should  be  done 
on  that  subject.  Only  a few  days  since,  I held  an  inquest  upon  a man  who  had  in 
his  pocket  when  he  went  into  his  house  essential  oil  of  almonds,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  five  different  shops,  four  of  them  labelled  “ essential  oil  of  almonds,” 
and  not  one  of  them  labelled  “ poison.”  To  the  same  authority  you  might  give 
power  to  regulate  things  of  that  kind,  and  prevent  such  practices. 

2288.  Does  your  experience  in  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  adulte- 
ration extend  beyond  the  metropolis  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  does,  except  from 
letters  I have  received.  I have  had  many  letters  requesting  that  the  Com- 
mission might  go  down  to  places  in  the  country. 

2289.  You  would  propose  to  put  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  under 
the  same  treatment? — Yes;  the  disease  is  very  extensive,  and  I think  the 
remedy  should  be  equally  extensive. 

2290.  You  have  made  no  precise  calculation,  I understand,  as  to  the  staff 
which  would  be  requisite  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  ? — I have  not. 

2291.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  In  answer  to  a question  by  an  Honourable  Member, 
you  stated  that  it  required  men  of  very  high  qualifications  to  analyse  and  test 
drugs  and  other  articles  ; do  you  apprehend  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
finding  in  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  rural  districts,  fit  men  to  undertake 
such  duties  ? — In  some  small  places  there  might  be  a difficulty  at  first,  but 
I am  sure  young  men  would  be  educated  up  to  the  requirements  in  two  years, 
or  even  in  one  year. 

2292.  Might  not  that  difficulty  be  obviated  by  there  being  a reference  to  the 
central  Board  in  London  ? — Certainly,  to  a great  extent. 

2293.  Mr.  Peacocke. J If  I understand  aright,  very  ordinary  tests  are  suffi- 
cient to  discover  some  adulterations  ; in  others  more  intricate  tests  are  requi- 
site. ; would  not  it  be  a question  for  the  magistrate,  whether  he  considered 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  adulteration  or  not ; and  if  it  was  an  intricate 
case,  could  not  he  send  the  article  up  to  London  for  examination  ? — He  would 
hear  parties  for  and  against.  If  the  defendant  had  any  witnesses,  of  course 
they  would  be  called. 

2294.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  How  would  you  treat  the  wholesale  druggists  and  dealers 
in  various  articles  which  you  state  to  be  very  much  adulterated  ? — In  the  same 
way  as  the  retail  dealers. 

2295.  Of  course  you  would  find  adulterated  goods  most  frequently  in  the 
shops  of  retailers ; would  you  warrant  its  being  stated,  assuming  you  found 
those  adulterations,  that  the  parties  alleged  the  goods  were  bought  of  such  and 
such  a wholesale  dealer,  as  their  justification  ? — I think,  if  the  retail  dealer  gave 
up  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  from  whom  he  made  the  purchase,  he 
ought  to  be  exonerated. 

2296.  Mr.  Peacocked]  I presume  you  propose,  in  the  case  of  those  local  pro- 
secutions, that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  raised  by  local  rates  ? — Without 
doubt,  they  would  come  out  of  the  general  rate  of  the  place. 

2297.  Mr.  Wise .]  Do  you  recommend,  adulteration  being  so  extensive,  that 
the  principle  of  protection  to  the  purchaser  should  be  more  extensively  carried 
out  than  it  is  now  ? — Certainly. 

2298.  In  one  word,  you  would  change  the  motto  of  English  law,  caveat 
emptor,  to  caveat  venditor'i — That  is  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

2299.  You  alluded  to  an  important  subject  which  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  this  Committee,  namely,  the  mixture  of  alum  with  bread.  It  has 
been  stated  that  alum  is  not  injurious  to  health  ; are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — I 
am  not,  certainly. 

2300.  Can  alum  in  bread  be  digested,  and  received  into  the  system? — The 
extent  to  which  that  may  be  effected  is  a doubtful  matter  ; there  are  differences 
of  opinion  about  it,  and  I do  not  see  that  they  can  be  easily  reconciled. 

2301.  Does  not  it  adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach? — It  has  not  been 
found  in  any  case  that  I am  aware  of.  Repeated  as  the  dose  is  day  after  day, 
when  persons  are,  for  example,  living  on  bread,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impos- 
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sible  it  could  be  taken  without  doing  injury.  I am  afraid  that  a great  number 
of  infantile  diseases,  more  particularly  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in  young 
children,  are  referable  to  improper  food. 

2302.  The  Committee  has  heard  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  adulterations  ; has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the  system  which  is  carried 
out  in  Paris  ?— Yes. 

2303.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a system  of  the  same  kind  would  answer  in 
England  ? — I fancy  it  is  more  cumbrous  than  is  necessary.  I do  not  think  the 
examiners  meet  sufficiently  often,  and  it  appears  the  Boards  have  not  a sufficient 
number  of  officers.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some  person  daily  at 
work,  so  that  a man  who  is  disposed  to  adulterate  should  feel  that  there  is  a daily 
chance  of  his  exposure  and  punishment.  I think  in  France  the  system  is  not 
sufficiently  active  ; though  I am  told  that  the  goods  sold  in  Paris  are  very  free 
from  adulteration,  but  not  so  in  the  provinces. 

2304.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  adulterations  are  so  extensive  in 
Belgium  that  they  have  been  obliged  recently  to  pass  a law  upon  the  subject  ? 
— I have  heard  so. 

2305.  Do  you  think  the  punishment  there  is  too  great,  imprisonment  from 
eight  days  to  a year,  and  a fine  of  50  francs  to  1,000  francs? — I think  that  is 
going  too  far ; I would  try  a milder  punishment  here  first. 

2306.  With  respect  to  the  sale  of  drugs,  are  you  of  opinion  it  would  be 
desirable  that  all  chemists  and  druggists  should  be  licensed  ? — I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing ; I am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a very  good  plan  to 
have  every  druggist  and  every  professional  man  licensed ; I think  a general 
licence  system  for  all  trades  and  professions  would  be  a very  good  arrangement. 

2307.  Are  not  you  of  opinion  that  all  respectable  druggists  would  be 
delighted  at  such  an  arrangement  ? — I think  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it. 

2308.  So  that  by  paying  five  shillings  or  ten  shillings  a year  for  a licence, 
there  might  be  a protection  given  to  honest  tradesmen  ? — I do  not  think  they 
would  object  to  a larger  sum  ; there  are  not  more  respectable  tradesmen  than 
the  first  class  chemists  and  druggists.  Great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  trade  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. 

2309.  Chairman.']  Their  system  of  licensing,  in  point  of  fact,  does  carry 
out  to  some  extent  the  view  which  the  Honourable  Member  has  suggested  ? — - 
Yes. 

2310.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  Do  they  pay  for  their  licences  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  ? — There  is  some  payment  for  the  diploma. 

2311.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  adulteration  or  impurity  of 
drugs  in  the  provinces ; are  not  you  of  opinion  that  very  little  actual  adultera- 
tion takes  place  in  the  provinces  ? — I have  related  instances  of  adulteration 
which  occurred  in  a country  town  45  years  ago ; I have  never  known  worse 
cases  than  those  even  in  London. 
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and  Examined. 

2312.  Chairman.]  YOU  were  formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Albans? 
— I was. 

2313.  You  are  now  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug  trade,  are  you  not? — I 
have  been  in  the  drug  trade  for  a great  many  years,  chiefly  in  the  retail  trade, 
with  some  wholesale  trade  attached  to  it. 

2314.  You  are  generally  acquainted,  I believe,  with  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  before  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  adulterations  both  of 
food  and  drugs  ? — Yes. 

2315.  After  hearing  or  reading  that  evidence,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee 
whether,  generally  speaking,  especially  so  far  as  the  evidence  applies  to  drugs 
which  have  particularly  come  under  your  own  examination,  you  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  previous  witnesses  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  there  is  a very 
general  or  a very  extensive  adulteration  in  drugs  ? — A great  deal  of  what  is 
stated  in  the  evidence  I have  known  to  be  the  fact  for  a good  many  years ; I 
think  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  evidence  which  I have  seen  printed. 
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It  is  a subject  to  which  I have  devoted  great  attention,  and  have  published  a 
good  many  papers  upon  it  in  connexion  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that,  among  other  abuses, 
by  promoting  the  education  of  pharmaceutical  chemists. 

2316.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  when  it  was  you  first  began  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  question  of  adulteration? — In  the  year  1841  the  society 
was  established,  and  in  the  December  of  that  year  the  subject  was  discussed  at 
a pharmaceutical  meeting.  I perhaps  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  a paper 
which  I read  at  that  meeting,  the  words  which  I should  otherwise  have  used 
as  conveying  my  own  opinion  at  the  present  time  : “ Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  are  occasionally  used  to  expose  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
resulting  from  this  evil,  very  little  impression  appears  to  be  made ; each 
ephemeral  panic  is  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  indifference ; the  inventors  of 
sophistications  continue  steadily  to  pursue  their  scientific  researches  ; the  rage 
for  cheap  medicine  prevails  unabated  ; and  the  advocates  of  reform  are  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened  at  their  want  of  success.  The  subject  is  one  in 
which  every  druggist  ought  to  feel  interested  ; it  claims  the  especial  attention 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  must  always  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  Although  no  one  would  pretend  to  deny  the  prevalence  of 
systematic  sophistications,  and  the  frequent  sale  of  drugs  which  are  absolutely 
worthless,  the  reproaches  which  are  cast  upon  the  trade  in  general  are,  in  many 
cases,  unjust,  and  the  reports  are  often  exaggerated.  It  therefore  becomes 
our  duty  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  evil ; to  discover  where  the  guilt 
exists  to  the  greatest  extent ; and  to  devise,  if  possible,  an  effectual  remedy. 
It  is  well  known  that  a large  proportion  of  the  adulterations  take  place  in 
foreign  countries,  where  drugs  are  collected  by  the  natives,  and  brought  into 
a certain  state  of  preparation  for  the  market.  The  parties  concerned  in  this 
business  are  not  responsible  for  the  purity  or  efficacy  of  their  products,  and 
their  policy  consists  in  sending  out  such  articles  as  will  meet  with  an  easy  sale 
and  produce  the  largest  amount  of  profit.  The  quality  of  these  drugs  is  regu- 
lated in  a great  measure  by  the  nature  of  the  demand  ; and  it  may  be  stated, 
as  a general  rule,  that,  when  there  happens  to  be  a deficiency  in  the  supply, 
adulterations  are  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  high  price  being  a temp- 
tation to  fraud.  These  drugs  are  imported  by  merchants,  and  sold  either  by 
drug-brokers  or  wholesale  druggists  ; and,  having  been  sorted  or  classified  to 
suit  the  various  demands  of  the  retailers,  they  pass  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumers.  The  public  not  being  competent  judges  of  the  quality  of  drugs, 
the  great  desideratum  with  the  majority  is  a low  price  ; and  the  retailer,  from  a 
mistaken  idea  that  he  must  humour  this  prejudice  in  his  customers,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  buy  stock  of  a proportionate  value.  The  wholesale  druggist  is 
therefore,  among  some  of  his  connexion,  unable  to  meet  the  competition  without 
reducing  his  prices  below  the  standard  of  remuneration  for  articles  of  the  first 
quality,  and  hence  arises  the  demand  for  impure  and  sophisticated  drugs,  which 
are  manufactured  according  to  the  emergency  of  the  case  by  the  irresponsible 
collectors  in  foreign  countries.”  I believe  that  to  be  a true  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

2317.  That  was  the  state  of  things  in  1841  ; do  you  believe  that  that  is  a 
fair  representation  of  the  state  of  things  now,  or  what  is  the  modification 
which  has  taken  place  since  that  time  ? — I think  a considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  that  time  ; what  I have  now  read  relates  only  to  frauds  which 
are  perpetrated  abroad,  and  which  are  purposely  perpetrated  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  public.  There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  I beg  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  : “ It  often  happens  that  drugs  are  dam- 
aged on  the  voyage,  or  from  accident,  or  carelessness  in  their  preparation,  are 
comparatively  worthless,  yet  we  never  hear  of  a cargo  being  condemned  and 
destroyed ; everything  finds  a customer  at  a price.”  Allusion  was  made  at 
the  meeting  to  which  I am  referring,  which  was  one  of  the  regular  pharmaceu- 
tical meetings,  to  endeavours,  made  in  America,  to  get  rid  of  adulteration,  and 
it  is  stated,  “ It  is  not  improbable  that  similar  drugs  or  portions  of  the  same 
manufacture  may  have  been  circulated  in  this  country  ; but  in  the  absence  of 
an  effective  pharmaceutical  institution,  the  frauds  have  escaped  detection,  in 
which  case  we  may  presume  that  the  discredit  has  unjustly  fallen  on  the  medical 
practitioners  whose  prescriptions  have  happened  to  be  prepared  with  the 
impure  drugs.”  I further  stated  that  which  I still  think  is  a very  important 
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part  of  the  case.  “The  most  effectual  means  of  checking  the  evils  under  consi- 
deration, and  which  forms  a part  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Cbristison,  is  the 
education  and  improvement  of  dispensing  chemists,  and  the  extension  of 
pharmaceutical  knowledge.”  “ The  power  of  reforming  the  system  rests  chiefly 
with  the  retail  druggist.  It  is  he  who  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  public 
in  the  administration  of  medicine,  and  who  has  the  opportunity  of  inculcating 
among  all  classes  the  importance  of  using  genuine  medicines.”  “ But  the  druggist 
is  exposed  to  another  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  good  quality  of  his  stock, 
namely,  the  liability  to  deterioration  by  keeping ; and  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  his  drugs,  he  may  not  unfrequently  be 
disappointed  in  their  efficacy,  where  the  consumption  is  variable  and  uncertain. 
The  spontaneous  decomposition  is  in  some  cases  so  gradual  and  imperceptible, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  article  is  fit  for 
use  or  not,  and  the  sensible  characters  of  some  drugs,  especially  in  the  com- 
pound state,  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  enable  the  chemist  easily  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  purity  or  medicinal  worth.”  That  is  the  case  in  some 
instances.  “ It  is  sometimes  argued,  that  if  the  consumption  of  drugs  were 
restricted  to  those  of  the  finest  quality,  the  supply  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  demand ; that  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  the 
most  expensive  drugs,  must  either  be  destitute  of  remedial  means,  or  use  such 
medicines  as  their  circumstances  enable  them  to  procure ; and  that  economy 
in  the  selection  of  such  articles  as  are  genuine,  although  of  inferior  quality,  is 
not  prejudicial,  but  rather  advantageous  to  the  public  in  general.  This  ques- 
tion should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  systematic  adulteration  and  falsification 
of  drugs  ; in  the  one  case,  the  patient  is  supplied  with  the  best  article  which 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  ; in  the  other,  he  is  imposed  upon  by  the  substitution 
of  one  substance  for  another ; and,  in  many  instances,  the  per-centage  of 
foreign  matter  amounts  to  more  than  the  proportion  of  saving  in  the  price,  in 
which  case  the  purchaser  would  actually  have  been  a gainer  in  pocket  by 
giving  the  full  value  for  the  finest  quality.  It  is  true  that  every  individual  in 
the  kingdom  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  most  choice  and  expensive  speci- 
mens, but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  admission  that  any  drugs  need  be  sold, 
the  medicinal  properties  of  which  are  defective.”  “ Few,  if  any  persons, 
would  knowingly  purchase  any  article  of  this  description  ; in  fact  the  majority, 
although  they  insist  upon  paying  a low  price,  are  scarcely  satisfied  unless  the 
word  4 best’  is  on  the  label.  There  are,  in  some  cases,  several  descriptions  of 
drug  in  which  a second  quality  will  answer  the  purpose ; but  persons  often 
encourage  imposition  by  insisting  upon  having  the  best  below  the  fair  price, 
and  some  dealers  therefore  sell  the  second  quality  as  the  best.  When  au  article 
is  sold  as  of  a second  quality  there  can  be  no  injury  done  to  the  consumer, 
because  in  drugs,  as  in  regard  to  a tree  of  apples,  the  best  are  picked  out  for 
those  who  will  pay  a high  price,  but  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  inferior,  are 
sold  for  as  much  as  they  will  fetch.  It  is  the  same  with  drug’s. 

The  mischief  of  defective  medicines  is  not  always  immediate.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a person,  from  taking  a defective  drug,  increases  the  dose,  in  order 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Then,  upon  taking  the  same  prescription  to  be 
made  up  where  the  genuine  drug  is  used,  the  person  is  almost  poisoned.  That 
was  one  of  the  evils  which  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  1 refer  to.  At  that  time 
the  subject  was  not  at  all  popular ; it  was  a new  species  of  reform ; and  every  one 
knows  that  a new  kind  of  reform  is  always  received  with  indifference,  and  that 
it  requires  a considerable  time  to  induce  the  public  to  pay  attention  to  it. 

2318.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  so  far  to  educate  the 
chemists  of  this  country  as  to  enable  them  to  detect  adulteration,  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  purchase  and  sale  of  such  drugs,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

2319.  Can  you  state,  in  a few  words,  the  result  of  your  experience  as  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been 
established? — A very  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  many  of 
the  drugs  and  chemicals  which  are  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  tests  for  their 
purity  having  become  more  known,  and  the  attention  of  chemists  having  been 
drawn  to  the  subject ; this  was  facilitated  by  some  articles  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  I pub- 
lished in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  entitled 
“ Illustrations  of  Pharmacy  in  England.”  The  object  of  those  articles  was  to 
show  the  result  of  the  examination  of  certain  drugs  and  chemicals  purchased 
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in  the  way  which  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission ; 
but  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  make  a personal  attack  upon  individuals ; he  sup- 
pressed the  names  ; he  only  stated  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3 contained  such  and 
such  impurities.  I have  here  copies  of  the  journals  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished, spreading  over  about  six  months.  During  that  time  a number  of  the 
impurities  were  stated  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  which  have  been  under  the 
consideration  of  this  Committee ; among  others  I may  mention  the  impurity  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  was  generally  contaminated  with  carbonate  ; also  milk  of 
sulphur,  which  about  20  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  obtain,  except  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  contamination  of  lime,  because  the  process  at  that  time 
adopted  by  the  sanction  of  the  old  pharmacopoeia  caused  a quantity  of  lime 
to  be  mixed  with  it;  it  was  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  threw 
down  the  lime  as  well  as  the  sulphur.  I remember  having  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a manufacturer  to  make  some  for  me  which  had  none  of  this 
adulteration. 

2320.  In  fact,  that  was  an  error  or  imperfection  in  the  manufacture? — Yes. 
In  consequence  of  the  exposure  which  was  made  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
chemists  began  to  ask  for  pure  milk  of  sulphur,  and  now  I do  not  know  where 
to  get  a sample  of  the  old  kind. 

2321.  What  you  state  with  regard  to  that  article  is  true  generally  of  drugs, 
that  the  quality  of  them  has  materially  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society?  — Materially  so;  in  the  case  of  scammony,  we  never 
saw  pure  scammony  20  years  ago  ; the  first  sample  of  scammony  I saw  which 
was  pure  I did  not  recognise  as  scammony  at  all,  it  wras  so  different  from  that 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  see  ; even  now  we  could  not  obtain  a sufficient 
supply  of  that  which  is  absolutely  pure,  but  if  the  demand  were  to  extend,  the 
persons  abroad  would  make  it  to  suit  the  demand  j whatever  demand  exists, 
the  supply  follows  as  a matter  of  course. 

2322.  Mr.  Wise.~]  Am  I correct  in  assuming  with  regard  to  scammony,  that 
the  article  varies  in  value  as  much  as  from  7 s.  to  8 s.  a lb.  to  48  s. r — It  does. 

2323.  So  that  it  is  a question  of  great  importance  whether  the  scammony 
used  for  a patient  be  of  the  first  quality  or  an  inferior  quality  ? — It  must  make 
a great  difference,  because  a larger  dose  must  be  ordered  if  an  inferior  drug  is 
used. 

2324.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  trade,  do  you  think  that  scammony  of 
the  lower  value  is  used  to  a very  great  extent  ? — I believe  the  medium  value  is 
chiefly  used ; it  is  mixed  abroad  to  any  price.  The  proportion  of  flour  or  chalk, 
or  other  ingredients  which  are  added,  depends  entirely  upon  the  price ; and 
when  the  wholesale  druggist  in  England  writes  to  his  correspondent,  the  maker 
at  Aleppo,  or  wherever  the  manufactory  may  be,  he  states  the  price,  and  it  is 
mixed  accordingly. 

2325.  The  article  of  scammony,  then,  would  not  come  under  the  denomination 
of  articles  as  to  which  there  was  no  responsibility  in  preparing  them ; there 
appears  to  be  some  kind  of  responsibility  there  ? — Scammony  is  rather  a leading 
article  ; the  persons  who  make  it  arc  men  of  some  degree  of  importance,  and 
they  are,  to  a certain  extent,  responsible  to  their  customers ; but  the  respon- 
sibility is  only  that  the  manufacturer  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser ; 
if  the  purchaser  is  satisfied  there  is  no  other  responsibility. 

2326.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  the  public  and  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  druggists  of  this  country,  if  there  were  some  inspection  or 
supervision  upon  the  importation  of  those  various  articles  ? — I think  there 
should  be  something  of  the  kind  ; and  upon  that  subject  I shall  come  presently 
to  speak  of  some  regulations  in  America,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  here.  There  is  another  article  which  I would  refer  to — senna. 
Some  years  ago  almost  all  the  senna  imported  was  adulterated  with  cynanchum, 
a leaf  resembling  senna  in  general  appearance,  but  to  the  botanist  there  was  a 
considerable  difference.  Professor  Cliristison  directed  my  attention  to  that  in 
1842,  and  I wrote  a paper  upon  the  subject,  which  was  discussed  at  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  It  is  a question  which  we  generally  ask  of  candidates 
who  come  up  for  examination.  When  the  drawer  of  senna  is  presented  to 
them,  we  say,  “ Is  there  any  adulteration  in  that;  pick  out  a leaf  of  cynanchum  ?” 
The  fact  is  now  so  generally  known,  that  a bale  of  senna  which  is  much 
adulterated  in  that  way  will  scarcely  obtain  a purchaser ; therefore,  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  cynanchum.  It  has  to  so  great  an  extent 
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ceased  to  be  imported  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  that  particular  class 
of  senna  having  been  reduced.  I mention  that  to  show  that  by  diminishing 
the  demand  for  anything  which  is  adulterated,  the  obvious  effect  is  that  a 
purer  article  is  supplied. 

2327.  Chairman.']  And  in  ample  quantities  ? — Yes.  I think  there  ought  to  be 
a great  distinction  made  between  three  causes  of  impurity  in  medicines  ; first,  a 
fraud  by  the  intentional  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  or  the  mixture 
of  one  substance  with  another ; second,  the  sale  of  articles  which  are  injured 
by  keeping,  which  is  an  act  of  carelessness  as  much  as  anything  else ; thirdly, 
the  want  of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article.  There  are  many  extracts 
which  may  be  quite  genuine,  but  very  inferior  in  quality  to  other  extracts, 
simply  because  the  maker  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  certain  parts  of 
the  manipulation,  or  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  attend  to  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  the  product.  By  boiling  a root  a great  deal,  and  then 
taking  it  out  and  bruising  it  and  boiling  it  again,  and  various  other  modes,  a 
large  product  may  be  obtained  which  is  quite  genuine,  but  not  so  good  as  that 
which  is  obtained  by  a very  careful  process  by  only  one  maceration,  or  just  so 
much  as  to  take  out  the  active  principles,  without  taking  the  albuminous 
portions,  or  the  starch  and  the  fibre  of  the  root,  which  would  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  extract. 

2328.  In  drawing  a distinction  between  those  different  classes  of  impurities, 
do  you  mean  to  imply  that  in  the  one  case,  that  of  an  absolute  intentional 
fraud,  you  would  be  disposed  to  apply  a legal  remedy  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  in  reference  to  the  other  two  classes,  you  would  leave  them  to 
be  prevented  by  the  superior  education  you  are  now  giving  to  the  chemists 
of  this  country  ? — I think  with  regard  to  the  third  class,  the  want  of  skill  in 
the  manufacture,  the  public  must  take  care  of  themselves ; but  in  regard  to 
the  first  and  second  class,  fraudulent  adulteration  and  the  sale  of  an  article 
which  has  been  spoilt  in  the  voyage,  and  is  unfit  for  use,  it  might  be  proper 
that  if  it  can  be  brought  home  to  a person  that  he  has  intentionally  sold 
articles  which  are  unfit  for  use,  there  should  be  a facility  in  procuring  his 
punishment. 

2329.  Mr.  Wise.]  How  would  you  treat  a question  of  this  kind  ; assume  that 
a portion  of  ipecacuanha  which  is  damaged  so  as  to  be  unsaleable  is  made  mar- 
ketable by  being  ground  ? — That  is  the  case  sometimes. 

2330.  Into  what  class  would  you  put  that  ? — If  it  could  be  proved  that  it  had 
been  used  to  mix  with  the  sound  ipecacuanha  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  and 
increase  the  profit,  that  would  be  one  of  the  frauds  which  I think  should  be 
amenable  to  the  law. 

2331.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  might  deal  with  it  in  the  way  you  do  with  a man 
who  sells  putrid  meat,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  a beefsteak  and  eaten, 
might  not  you  ? — I think  it  is  equally  an  offence  to  sell  it,  whether  it  is  ground 
or  unground ; in  one  case  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  it,  and  in  the  other  it 
would  not ; if  it  were  mixed  with  a little  good  ipecacuanha,  to  impart  to  it  the 
smell,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  detect  the  impurity. 

2332.  Opium  is  very  much  adulterated,  is  not  it? — 1 believe  it  is;  still 
genuine  opium  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  like  to  go  to  the  market  and  give 
the  price  for  it ; it  is  chiefly  a question  of  price  ; also  it  requires  a little  skill 
to  judge  of  it ; an  opium  dealer  or  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  morphia 
will  judge  very  well  by  his  experience  in  continually  handling  it,  and  will  form  a 
much  better  opinion  than  one  who  only  buys  a pound  occasionally  for  retail 
use.  The  same  observation  applies  to  bark ; barks  are  frequently  sent  over 
which  are  worthless  ; there  are  not  perhaps  half  a dozen  persons  in  the  king- 
dom who  are  able  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  judge  of  the  precise  condition 
of  a bark,  as  to  the  amount  of  quinine  it  will  yield. 

2333.  Mr.  Swift.]  Is  not  that  an  omission  in  the  education  of  gentlemen  in 
your  profession  ? — You  may  carry  education  up  to  a certain  point,  but  this 
requires  a person  to  be  always  in  the  market ; there  are  such  men  as  Howard, 
of  Stratford,  who  are  appealed  to  as  authorities,  and  some  French  chemists  who 
are  great  connoisseurs  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  precise  proportion  of  quinine  which  might  be  obtained 
from  bark. 

2334.  Mr.  Otway.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a great  deal  of  adulteration  takes 
place  among  drug  grinders  ? — I think  some  adulteration  does,  but  not  nearly  so 
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much  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago  ; it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  send  14 
pounds  of  a drug  to  be  ground  and  receive  a quarter  of  a hundred  weight,  and 
sometimes  half  a hundred  weight  back ; but  that  custom,  I believe,  is  entirely 
discontinued. 

2335.  Mr.  Wise.']  Have  you  not  heard,  and  is  not  it  a frequent  occurrence, 
that  persons  are  sent  in  charge  of  drugs  which  are  to  be  ground,  so  as  to  w atch 
that  no  adulteration  takes  place  ? — I have  not  heard  of  that  as  a frequent  occur- 
rence. I should  be  very  sorry  to  employ  a person  to  grind  drugs  who  required 
looking  after  in  that  way  ; it  may  have  been  done.  Till  very  recently,  it  was 
always  the  case  that  persons  expected  to  receive  the  full  quantity  back  in 
powder,  without  any  allowance  for  loss  in  grinding ; but  within  the  last  1 5 or 
16  years,  I believe  that  has  been  so  completely  exposed,  that  a better  system 
has  been  introduced.  I saw  in  the  evidence  the  other  day,  an  allusion  to  gentian 
compositus.  I may  mention  that  I never  saw  powdered  gentian  ordered  in  a 
prescription.  The  powders  referred  to  were  chiefly  used  as  horse  and  cattle 
medicines.  I do  not  say  that  by  way  of  justification,  but  it  is  the  case  that 
the  powders  to  which  I refer,  where  adulteration  is  practised  to  such  an  extent, 
are  chiefly  for  that  purpose. 

2336.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  English  rhubarb  in  this  country,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  it  is  used  extensively  instead  of  Tartar  or  Turkish  rhubarb  ? — 
I believe  it  is  to  some  extent,  but  I have  not  tried  it,  and  am  not  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  it.  It  is  a great  deal 
cheaper  than  the  other  qualities  of  rhubarb,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  to  answer 
the  purpose,  I do  not  see  why  we  should  send  abroad  for  a thing  which  we  have 
the  means  of  growing  in  this  country. 

2337.  Is  it  reputed  to  be  so  active  as  the  other  ? — It  is  not ; but  it  is  con- 
siderably improved  by  cultivation. 

233S.  Is  damaged  rhubarb  employed  at  all  ? — I believe  it  is  ; there  is  a great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  rhubarbs.  I have  frequently  observed  it  when 
sitting  at  committees  of  a Board  of  Guardians,  and  seeing  samples  brought  in. 

2339.  There  is  East  Indian  rhubarb  used,  is  not  there  ? — Yes.  I conceive 
that  medicinally  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  East  Indian  and  the 
Turkish  rhubarb.  It  is  generally  considered  that  East  Indian  is  quite  as 
efficacious  medicinally,  if  it  is  in  a good  condition. 

2340.  You  alluded  to  the  article  of  bark;  do  you  suppose  that  it  is  mixed 
with  spurious  barks  to  any  extent  ? — I think  it  requires  a good  deal  of  skill  to 
collect  the  bark.  Persons  go  into  the  woods  and  they  have  to  select  the  best 
tree,  and  then  to  get  the  bark  in  a proper  state ; and  a person  Avho  is  not  very 
skilful  may,  without  any  intentional  fraud,  get  a considerable  quantity  of  bark 
which  may  be  of  very  little  use  ; but  it  requires  a great  deal  of  skill  in  the  pur- 
chaser to  detect  the  difference. 

2341.  Am  I correct  in  supposing  that  any  adulterations  of  a still  more  serious 
kind  are  practised,  such  as  mixing  them  with  farinaceous  powders  which  are 
coloured? — I believe  that  has  been  done ; but  I never  had  any  case  come  under 
my  notice. 

2342.  Mr.  Otway.]  I understand  that  a chemist  in  this  country,  before  he 
has  the  power  to  dispense  drugs,  has  to  obtain  a certificate  of  certain  qualifica- 
tions ; is  that  the  case  ? — No ; any  person  may  be  a chemist  without  any 
education  at  all.  He  may  be  a shoemaker  to-day  and  a chemise  to-morrow. 

2343.  And  he  may  dispense  drugs  of  every  description  ? — Yes.  He  must  not 
call  himself  a pharmaceutical  chemist  or  a member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  unless  he  is  on  the  register. 

2344.  He  may  call  himself  a chemist? — Yes;  we  have  ahvays  maintained 
that  any  attempt  to  put  a stop  to  fraud  in  drugs  would  be  perfectly  useless  as 
long  as  any  person,  however  ignorant,  was  allowed  to  deal  in  them,  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  that  class  of  persons. 

2345.  Any  man  in  this  country  who  chooses  may  set  up  a chemist’s  shop  to- 
morrow, and  may  dispense  all  drugs  and  poisons  without  any  restriction 
whatever? — Yes.  There  are  a great  many  persons  who  are  qualified;  but  if 
they  are  so,  it  is  because  they  think  proper  to  qualify  themselves,  it  is  not  because 
the  law  compels  them, 

2346.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  think  there  are  many  such  ignorant  chemists 
as  you  speak  of? — There  are  some.  I have  had  a fitting-up  order  from  a 
schoolmaster,  who  knew  nothing  about  chemistry  ; he  wished  to  open  a shop 
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because  he  thought  there  was  a good  opening  in  the  neighbourhood.  I declined 
his  order. 

2347.  Mr.  Otway .]  Are  you  aware  of  the  custom  of  other  countries  in  regard 
to  this  matter  ?— Yes  ; I have  paid  a good  deal  of  attention  to  it.  In  France 
no  person  can  act  as  a pharmacien  unless  he  has  been  examined  and  received  a 
diploma.  In  Germany  they  are  also  very  strict.  In  some  of  those  countries 
the  number  is  limited,  and  the  price  which  is  to  be  charged  for  everything  is 
regulated  by  law.  Consequently  every  person  who  is  in  business  is  quite  sure  to 
have  the  means  of  obtaining-  a living  without  resorting  to  any  of  those  practices 
to  which  competition  drives  people  in  this  country. 

2348.  And  of  necessity  the  means  of  punishment  are  much  more  efficacious, 
and  the  means  of  detection  more  facile  r — Yes.  I endeavoured  in  the  Pharmacy 
Bill,  before  it  was  passed,  to  introduce  a provision  that  no  person,  except  those 
who  were  already  in  business,  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
a chemist  unless  he  had  been  examined.  That  was,  however,  altered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  it  was  understood  to  be  entirely  a 
permissive  act  to  give  a professional  status  to  those  who  chose  to  come  under 
its  operation,  but  to  have  no  prohibitory  powrer  over  any  person,  however 
ignorant  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  drugs. 

2349.  Does  any  suggestion  occur  to  you  with  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the 
sale  of  poisons  by  chemists  ? — I believe  the  only  safeguard  the  public  can  have 
is,  that  the  chemist  should  always  label  everything  “ Poison”  ; that  he  should 
never  sell  to  a person  any  poison  unless  he  knows  the  person  understands  the 
use  of  it ; and  if  it  is  to  be  taken  inwardly  he  ought  to  be  fortified  with  the 
prescription  or  order  of  a medical  man. 

2350.  Chairman .]  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Moore  Neligan  on  the 
subject  of  dispensing  poisons  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; I read  a brief  report  of  it  in 
one  of  the  newspapers.  I have  a different  opinion  upon  that  subject  from  the 
doctor’s,  because  I think  any  rule  of  that  kind,  unless  it  can  be  made  absolute, 
is  worse  than  no  rule  at  all.  If  the  public  have  the  impression  that  anything 
which  is  poisonous  is  in  a square  bottle,  it  follows  that  they  will  believe  that 
anything  which  is  not  in  a square  bottle  is  perfectly  safe ; and  then  if  there 
happen  to  be  no  square  bottle  at  hand,  and  poison  be  put  into  a bottle  of  a 
different  shape,  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  danger  which  would  exist  if  there 
were  no  plan  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

2351.  Viscount  GoderichP\  You  think  the  risk  from  carelessness,  in  putting 
poisons  into  wrong  bottles,  would  be  greater  than  the  advantage  which  would 
be  derived  ? — Yes.  I think  the  risk  from  the  habit  of  attributing  security  to  a 
circumstance  which  is  merely  accidental  would  be  an  increase  of  the  evil ; and 
that  by  far  the  best  safeguard  would  be  that  of  placing  “ Poison”  upon  every- 
thing which  is  poisonous. 

2352.  The  same  objection  would  probably  apply,  you  think,  to  putting  dif- 
ferent-coloured labels  upon  bottles  ? — Y es ; I think  if  all  the  nurses  in  the 
kingdom  were  told  that  any  liquid  which  had  a green  label  was  dangerous,  and 
everything  which  had  not  a green  label  might  be  taken  with  impunity,  it  would 
lead  to  great  risk.  If  you  could  make  every  chemist  put  a green  label  upon 
poisonous  things,  it  might  be  a safeguard ; but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  in  every  case  where  the  rule  was  disregarded  the  danger  would  be 
increased. 

2353.  Mr.  Otway.]  I understand  the  restriction  which  you  have  suggested, 
in  answer  to  my  question,  to  be  a matter  rather  of  feeling  than  of  anything 
else ; can  you  suggest  any  legislative  measure  by  which  chemists  might  be 
restricted  ? — I do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done  ; I do  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  poisons  and  drugs  which  are  not  poisonous. 

23.54.  Would  it  be  better  that  a chemist  should  be  prohibited  from  selling- 
strychnine,  except  under  the  authority  of  a medical  man  whom  he  knew  ? — I 
should  see  no  objection  to  that ; but  there  are  many  other  poisons  quite  as 
bad  as  strychnine. 

2355.  Chairman.']  Would  it  be  difficult  to  classify  a number  of  poisons 
which  should  come  under  such  a regulation  ? — Perhaps  it  might  be  done  ; and 
in  some  places  abroad  no  chemist  can,  without  the  order  of  a medical  man,  sell 
certain  poisons  which  are  on  a particular  list. 

2356.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  Are  not  many  poisons  now  prescribed  by  eminent 
physicians  in  small  quantities  as  medicines  ? — A great  many  ; some  of  our 
most  efficacious  medicines  are  poisons. 

2357-  Mr. 
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2357.  Mr.  Wise.']  How  would  the  system  work,  of  having  one  large  che- 
mist in  every  town,  as  is  the  case  in  Norway  and  Sweden  ? — I do  not  think 
that  would  suit  our  free  trade  notions  at  all ; I think  for  the  sale  of  some 
poisons  a medical  order  might  be  required.  The  Arsenic  Act  was  passed  with 
the  view  of  making  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  arsenic,  and  I think  it  has  had 
some  effect. 

2358.  Chairman.']  Are  there  any  further  articles  which  you  desire  to  refer 
to  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  anything  very  important  to  add. 

23,59.  Mr.  Swift.]  Do  you  know  whether  cocculus  indicus  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities  ?— I believe  it  is,  but  I have  not  referred  to  the 
returns  lately. 

2360.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  usually  used  for  ? — I believe  it  is  generally 
used  for  the  adulteration  of  beer. 

2361.  Do  you  know  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  other  purpose ; there  are  persons  who  are  called  brewers’ 
druggists. 

2362.  To  whom  they  resort  for  the  purchase  of  such  articles? — I believe  so. 

2363.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  the  article  has  augmented  of  late 
years  in  consequence  of  the  large  demand  for  it? — No;  that  has  not  come 
under  my  knowledge. 

2364.  Chairman.]  I will  now  call  your  attention  to  what  took  place  in 
America,  I think  in  the  year  1847,  showing  that  at  that  period  the  attention  of 
medical  men  in  America  was  called  to  the  extensive  adulteration  of  drugs ; 
the  Committee  would  like  to  know  what  were  the  steps  which  those  medical 
men  took  in  appealing  to  the  Legislature,  and  what  the  Legislature  did  in 
order  to  meet  that  appeal  ? — I may  mention  that  I had  been  in  correspondence 
many  years  before  this  with  the  chemists  of  America,  and  we  had  been  mutu- 
ally stimulating  each  other  to  try  what  we  could  do  to  produce  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  drugs,  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  drug  business.  In  the  year  1847  a circular  was  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York,  in  the  form  of  a memorial  to  the 
American  House  of  Representatives,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the 
introduction  of  a law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  drugs  which  were  unfit  for 
use. 

2365.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  heads  of  that  circular,  and  can 
you  also  put  in  the  whole  circular  for  insertion  in  the  evidence? — The  circular 
details  a variety  of  adulterations  which  had  taken  place ; there  is  the  report  of 
the  composition  of  a substance  sold  as  blue  pill,  containing  mercury,  earthy 
clay,  Prussian  blue,  and  sand  ; oxide  of  zinc  is  generally  carbonate  of  zinc,  and 
imported  at  a price  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. Opium  is  often  invoiced  at  one-third  the  value  of  the  good  quality,  and 
is  found  on  examination  not  to  be  worth  even  that ; the  same  may  be  said  of 
scammony.  Most  of  the  foreign  extracts  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Salts  of  quinine  and 
morphine,  and  all  the  more  costly  chemicals,  are  greatly  adulterated.  In  the 
number  of  the  “ Pharmaceutical  Journal  ” in  which  I published  this,  1 made 
these  remarks,  which  appear  to  me  to  give  a concise  idea  of  the  system  which 
was  pursued  : “ It  appears  to  jae  a general  rule  that  articles  of  inferior  quality 
are  ‘good  enough  for  the  foreign  market;’  and,  while  the  English  consumer 
suffers  from  this  imposition  on  his  credulity,  in  reference  to  foreign  produc- 
tions, the  English  manufacturer  pays  off  the  foreign  consumer  in  the  same 
coin.  The  most  effectual  remedy  against  this  international  robbery  would  be 
a regular  and  systematic  inspection  of  imported  drugs  on  their  arrival  into  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  a competent  Board  should  be  appointed,  having 
authority  from  the  Government  to  destroy  such  articles  as  could  be  proved  to 
be  unfit  for  use,  and,  in  flagrant  cases  of  imposition,  to  inflict  a suitable 
penalty.  If  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  in  this  country  were  properly  cori- 
stituted  and  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would  naturally  come  within 
the  province  of  that  body  to  assist  in  a task  so  important  to  the  credit  of  its 
members  and  the  welfare  of  the  public.  By  this  means  vast  quantities  of 
spurious  or  deteriorated  drugs  would  be  kept  out  of  the  market,  which,  in  the 
present  inefficient  state  of  the  law,  are  extensively  circulated,  and  eagerly 
bought  by  those  who  delight  in  anything  which  is  cheap.”  That  was  my 
opinion  in  1847,  and  it  is  my  opinion  at  present. 
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and  misnamed  articles,  intended  for  medicine,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  done, 
in  their  passage  through  the  custom-house,  by  competent  inspection,  forfeiture 
and  exposure  of  the  shame  now  borne  in  secret  by  the  participators  in  this 
traffic  ” ? — That  is  the  object  of  it.  At  the  same  time  this  was  going  on,  I went 
with  a deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Home  Office,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  applied  for  some  assistance  in  regard  to  the  qualification  of  phar- 
maceutical chemists,  the  object  being  to  introduce  the  Pharmacy  Act,  which  at 
that  time  was  only  in  prospect.  The  result  of  the  application  was  merely  a 
polite  reception,  but  nothing  more,  which  is  what  we  have  experienced  for  a 
great  many  years. 

2367.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  result  of  this  application 
to  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty  in  New  York  ? — Yes.  In 
September  1848  I published  a report  of  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  this  application  to  the  legislature.  I may  put  in  this  Act  as  evidence. 
The  first  clause  is,  “ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  all  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  including 
medicinal  essential  oils,  and  chemical  preparations,  used  wholly  or  in  part  as 
medicine,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  shall,  before  passing 
the  custom-house,  be  examined  and  appraised,  as  well  in  reference  to  their 
quality,  purity,  and  fitness  for  medical  purposes,  as  to  their  value  and  identity 
specified  in  the  invoice.”  Section  2,  “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  ail 
medicinal  preparations,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise,  usually  imported  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  shall  have  the  true  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  place  where  they  are  prepared,  permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each 
parcel,  by  stamp,  label  or  otherwise ; and  ail  medicinal  preparations  imported 
without  such  names  affixed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited.”  The 
third  section  enacts,  “ that  if  they  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  impure, 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  custom-house.”  The  fourth  simply  refers 
to  the  power  of  appeal  of  a person  who  may  think  that  he  is  unjustly  accused. 
On  the  whole,  the  Act  appears  to  me  to  be  a good  one,  and  the  result  has 
been  quite  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected.  Though  nothing 
that  can  ever  be  contrived  will  prevent  all  fraud,  it  has,  to  a certain  extent, 
diminished  it. 

2368.  Your  correspondence  with  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
satisfies  you  that  the  effect  of  that  law  has  been  beneficial  ? — I am  so  informed  ; 
and  that  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a report  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1853.  On  the  1st  of  February  in  that  year,  I published  an  account  of  the 
organisation  of  pharmaceutists  in  America,  which  they  had  been  for  some 
years  endeavouring  to  bring  about ; and  I think  they  were  in  some  degree 
stimulated  to  make  further  progress  by  what  we  were  doing  in  this  country ; 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  a regular  association,  which  meets  annually  to 
discuss  various  subjects,  and  among  others  the  adulteration  of  drugs  holds  a 
prominent  place.  At  one  of  the  meetings  there  was  an  extract  from  a report 
read  from  the  inspector  of  drugs  in  New  York,  M.  J.  Bailey,  m.d.,  special 
examiner  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemical-medicinal  preparations,  &c.  To  show 
the  efficacy  of  the  inspection,  here  is  a list  of  certain  articles  which  were  found 
to  be  unfit  for  use.  He  says,  “ The  following  are  the  more  important  articles, 
with  the  quantities  annexed,  that  I have  since  rejected  and  condemned,  as  not 
of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity  to  be  safely  and  properly  used  for  medicinal 
purposes;  viz.,  senna,  31,838  lbs. ; jalap  root,  37,121  lbs.;  rhubarb  root, 
5,/82  lbs.  ; sarsaparilla,  65,374  lbs. ; mezereon  bark,  1,353  lbs.  ; opium, 
3,164  lbs.;  kino,  230  lbs. ; scammony,  1,483  lbs. ; aloes,  12,375  lbs. ; squills, 
1,626  lbs. ; spurious  Peruvian  bark,  304,135  lbs.  ; Spanish  saffron,  360  lbs. ; 
ergot,  475  lbs. ; camomile  flowers,  1,896  lbs. ; assafcetida,  3,700  lbs.  ; worm 
seed,  230  lbs.  ; colchicum  seed,  2,246  lbs. ; valerian  root,  650  lbs. ; guaiacum, 
9,300  lbs. ; cream  of  tartar,  7,673  lbs. ; magnesia  (carbonate),  2,867  lbs. ; mag- 
nesia (calcined),  1,560  lbs. ; althaea  root,  1,117  lbs. ; liquorice  root,  9,430  lbs. ; 
bistort  root,  140  lbs. ; gentian  root,  7,572  lbs. ; gentian  root  (in  powder), 
430  lbs. ; lavender  flowers,  3,042  lbs. ; poppy  flowers,  190  lbs. ; hellebore 
root  (white),  460  lbs.  ; Pareira  brava  root,  730  lbs. ; cantharides,  1,276  lbs. ; 
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creosote,  140  oz. ; bromine,  430  oz. ; sulphate  of  quinine,  3,200  oz.  ; iodine, 
6,804  oz. ; hydriodate  of  potass,  3,720  oz.”  Those  were  articles  absolutely 
rejected  as  being  useless. 

2369.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  What  happens  to  those  drugs  after  they  are 
condemned  ?— I believe  they  are  destroyed. 

2370.  Mr.  Wise.]  Does  this  stringent  law  of  inspection  in  bond  prevent  an 
extensive  adulteration  of  drugs  in  the  United  States  ? — It  prevents  a particular 
class  of  fraud,  which  had  become  so  common  that  the  term  “ good  enough  for 
America”  was  a sort  of  proverb. 

2371.  Still,  I understand,  drugs  are  extensively  adulterated  in  America? — 
I believe  they  are,  but  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  find  out  a channel  through 
which  a check  can  be  placed  upon  it,  and  as  soon  as  a new  species  of  ingenuity 
is  invented,  to  put  a check  there  ; we  can  only  temporise  by  obtaining  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  fraud,  and  applying  the  remedy  where  fraud  exists. 

2372.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  other  system  of  prevention  is  pursued  ? — 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  themselves,  by  the 
introduction  of  a code  of  ethics  among  themselves,  by  exposing  adulteration 
whenever  they  detect  it,  and  by  promoting  a professional  feeling  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  body. 

2373.  Is  that  general  in  the  United  States? — Throughout  the  whole  of 
America  once  a year  they  meet.  Delegates  go  from  one  part  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  these  subjects,  and  introducing  a better  system  in  each 
locality. 

2374.  That  discussion  has  a considerable  tendency  to  prevent  frauds,  you 
think? — Yes  ; persons  find  that  by  being  honest  they  have  a better  chance  of 
obtaining  business  than  by  practising  fraud. 

237,5.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  same  system  is  pursued  in  America  of 
sending  prescriptions  to  druggists  to  be  made  up  ? — Yes.  There  is  a college  in 
New  York,  and  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  persons  are  examined,  and  having 
been  examined  they  are  more  respected  in  proportion. 

2376.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  chemists  and  druggists  generally  in 
the  United  Kingdom  having  licences  ? — I see  no  objection  to  it.  There  is  a 
licence  which  is  a great  nuisance,  the  patent  medicine  licence.  That  is  a very 
absurd  thing ; but  I think  they  would  have  no  objection  to  have  that  removed, 
and  have  a licence  of  a more  reasonable  character. 

2377.  Attaching  penalties  to  the  offence  of  selling  adulterated  articles  ? — It 
would  require  a great  deal  of  consideration  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  regulated.  I think  if  they  have  a certain  privilege  they  would  be  willing  to 
submit  to  a certain  amount  of  restriction. 

2378.  Mr.  Swift.]  Does  the  inspection  cease  in  America  with  the  importa- 
tion ; is  there  no  Government  inspection  after  the  drugs  are  introduced  for  con- 
sumption?— No;  that  is  one  source  of  difficulty.  There  is  also  a difficulty  in 
having  inspection  at  every  port  through  which  drugs  pass. 

2379.  Chairman.]  The  principal  ports  of  America  are  designated  in  the  Act 
of  Congress,  are  not  they  r — Yes. 

2380.  Mr.  Swift.]  The  Act  gives  no  power  to  inspect  drugs  when  once  in 
the  chemist’s  shop  ? — No,  not  unless  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  fraud. 

2381.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Are  any  drugs  produced  in  the  United  States? — Yes, 
there  are  some  large  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  many  of  whom  export  drugs 
into  this  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  they  had  a large 
display. 

2382.  Mr.  Otway.]  Do  the  chemists  in  America  grind  their  own  drugs?  — 
I believe  they  do  in  many  instances. 

2383.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  As  the  result  of  your  experience  and  correspon- 
dence and  consideration  of  the  matter,  what  measures  are  you  inclined  to 
recommend  the  Legislature  here  to  adopt ; the  Committee  understand  that  you 
advocate  an  inspection  in  bond  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

2384.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  follow  up  that  inspection  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  drugs  in  the  retailers’  hands  also? — I think  it  is  possible  that  some 
advantage  might  arise  from  the  power  of  inspection,  which  has  hitherto  been 
vested  in  the  College  of  Physicians  ; it  has  never,  however,  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  any  real  benefit.  I believe  the  greatest  safeguard 
consists  in  the  improved  education  of  the  persons  who  deal  in  medicines,  and 
in  such  means  as  may  tend  to  raise  their  position,  and  teach  them  that  it  is 
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their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  sell  as  good  articles  as  they  possibly  can. 
I believe,  in  that  respect  a very  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  is 
taking  place  every  day,  from  the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
pharmaceutical  chemists. 

2385.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  rely  upon  that  gradual  improvement  from 
within,  or  do  you  think  that,  for  instance,  giving  greater  efficiency  to  the 
inspection  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  you  have  described  as  to  a con- 
siderable degree  inoperative,  would  be  more  desirable  ?—  I would  not  altogether 
rely  upon  what  is  going  on  within,  because  I think  it  might  be  well  that 
there  should  be  some  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  punishing  direct  and 
absolute  fraud  ; and  I think  that  the  respectable  chemists  would  assist  the 
Legislature  in  bringing  to  light  anything  which  was  so  disgraceful  as  to  injure 
the  character  of  the  body.  In  that  way,  all  respectable  chemists  would  assist  the 
Legislature  in  exposing  that  which  is  the  means  of  those  unpleasant  statements 
being  made,  reflecting  upon  the  entire  body. 

2386.  You  look  upon  exposure  as  even  more  important  than  the  actual 
punishment  of  the  party  ? — I think  the  exposure  is  a very  severe  punishment 
indeed  ; it  may  ruin  a man’s  business  to  have  it  reported  that  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  selling  adulterated  articles. 

2387.  Would  you  prohibit  altogether  the  importation  of  damaged  and 
inferior  drugs,  though  they  may  contain  some  of  the  requisite  elements:  — 1 
think  it  would  require  a considerable  amount  of  judgment  in  a person  employed 
as  inspector  ; it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a scientific  man  who  is  competent 
to  judge  should  be  employed  to  assist  in  a case  of  doubt : there  may  be  a 
drug  which  is  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purpose  for  which  it  would  be  used,  but 
it  might  be  fit  for  some  other  purpose. 

2388.  Damaged  drugs,  after  being  subjected  to  proper  processes,  might 
supply,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  certain  medical  elements  in  perfect  purity? 
— Yes ; there  are  some  damaged  drugs  which  might  be  used,  from  which  to 
extract  some  essential  principle ; for  instance,  you  might  get  strychnia,  or  some 
of  the  alkaloids,  from  a drug  which  would  be  quite  unfit  for  sale  by  itself,  from 
its  having  been  worm-eaten  or  in  other  respects  injured. 

2389.  Have  you  considered  the  result  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
damaged  drugs  as  necessarily  raising  the  price  of  those  essential  principles  in 
the  drugs,  by  preventing  the  employment  of  any  but  uninjured,  and  therefore 
the  dearest,  drugs  in  their  production  ? — I do  not  think  that  such  prohibition 
would  produce  a serious  effect  in  that  way  ; I think  if  there  were  a demand,  a 
supply  would  come  to  meet  it. 

2300.  If  every  country  prohibited  the  importation  of  drugs  which  were  at 
all  damaged,  a quantity  of  damaged  drugs  still  containing  a large  proportion  of 
useful  and  beneficial  principles  would  be  altogether  wasted  and  neglected  ; 
whereas  by  inspection  in  the  druggists’  hands,  the  object  would  be  to  secure  the 
public  against  receiving  drugs  in  a damaged  state  ? — A good  deal  of  opium  is 
imported  which  is  unfit  for  sale  as  opium,  but  it  may  contain  a sufficient 
quantity  of  morphia  to  make  it  quite  worth  while  for  manufacturers  to  purchase 
it ; but  then  it  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  It  was  always  a difficult 
case,  and  always  will  be ; all  we  can  do  is  to  approximate  towards  a mode  of 
checking  the  evil ; we  shall  never  entirely  prevent  it. 

2391.  The  objection  to  the  sale  of  impure  drugs  does  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  importation  of  damaged  drugs ; has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  a system  of  inspection  of  articles  before  they  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  public,  should  be  on  the  whole  preferred  to  a system  of  inspection  of 
articles  on  their  way  to  the  chemists  and  druggists  who  prepare  them  for  the 
use  of  the  public  ? — I do  not  see  how  an  inspection  could  take  place,  unless  it 
were  at  the  docks  during  the  time  a drug  is  being  imported,  or  in  the  shop  to 
which  any  person  can  go  and  ask  for  a certain  article,  and  pay  his  money  for  it. 
Having  obtained  it,  he  can  examine  it,  and  if  he  find  it  impure,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  person  who  sold  it,  did  so,  knowing  it  was  unfit  for  sale,  he 
ought  to  be  liable  to  punishment.  I think  it  ought  always  to  be  the  case 
that  it  should  be  required  to  be  proved  that  the  person  knew  the  article  to 
be  bad, 

2392.  Mr.  Gregson.']  The  ordinary  custom-house  officer  is  not  capable  of 
making  such  an  inspection,  is  he  ? — A great  many  persons  have  been  educated, 
and  there  is  a school  in  London  for  the  education  of  persons,  to  assist  in  the 
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Inland  revenue  ; and  if  there  were  such  officers  required,  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  them  to  any  extent. 

2393.  Mr.  Knight. j It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  a person 
knew  that  an  article  was  an  inferior  article,  would  not  it? — It  might  be  very 
difficult,  but  when  you  bring  into  operation  a penal  law,  I think  there  ought 
always  to  be  some  consideration  for  the  existence  of  a doubt,  and  the  doubt 
ought  to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

2394.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  with  proper 
precautions,  to  give  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  damaged  drugs  to  be  used, 
not  in  their  damaged  state,  but  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  medica- 
ments to  be  extracted  from  them? — It  is  quite  possible. 

2 395.  It  is  undesirable  that  damaged  opium  should  be  sold  as  good 
opium  to  the  public,  but  there  may  be  a certain  quantity  of  morphia  to  be 
extracted  in  perfect  purity  from  damaged  opium  ; have  you  considered  how 
the  public  health  may  be  protected,  and  yet  the  public  not  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  the  importation  of  damaged  drugs  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  only  pure  extracts  ? — I believe  that  no  inspection  could  insure  every- 
thing imported  being  of  the  first  quality,  but  it  would  certainly  prevent  the 
importation  of  a great  many  things  which  are  now  imported,  and  which  are 
absolutely  worthless.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  off  the  duty  from  a great 
many  drugs,  which  many  of  us  thought  was  a very  injudicious  measure,  there 
were  a number  of  perfectly  useless  drugs,  jalap  for  example,  which  had  been 
in  the  docks  for  years  because  they  were  not  worth  the  duty,  but  which 
were  immediately  sold  and  went  into  stock ; we  suppose  that  they  went  to  the 
mill. 

2396.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  have  alluded  to  what  has  been  termed  the  rage  for 
cheap  medicine  ; do  you  think  that  that  rage  has  a tendency  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  what  are  commonly  called  quack  medicines  ? — There  is  a very 
great  rage  for  quack  medicines  ; people  do  not  mind  what  they  pay  for  quack 
medicines ; for  secret  medicines  there  is  an  opportunity  of  charging  whatever 
persons  like  to  ask  for  them  ; the  demand  for  cheap  medicines  exists  to  a great 
extent,  but  that  does  not  so  much  apply  to  quack  medicines ; where  the  imagi- 
nation is  concerned,  and  people  are  determined  to  have  the  thing,  and  they  can 
get  it  at  a particular  price,  they  pay  the  money.  If  you  want  a box  of 
Dickson’s  pills,  you  must  pay  2 s.  9 d.,  and  the  public  pay  it ; if  it  were  to  be 
had  for  any  price,  from  2s.  9 d.  to  Is.,  the  great  majority  of  persons  would 
prefer  giving  Is. ; so  it  is  with  ordinary  drugs. 

2397.  Do  you  think  the  adulteration  of  drugs  arises  from  the  demand  for 
cheap  medicines,  or  from  intentional  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
selling  ? — From  both  ; the  primary  cause  being  the  demand  for  cheap  medi- 
cines. There  are  some  persons  who  will  always  endeavour  to  increase  their 
profit  by  however  unfair  means. 

2398.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  check  upon  the  sale  of  these  secret 
medicines  ? — I think  they  do  an  immense  deal  of  mischief ; they  are  given 
indiscriminately  for  every  complaint,  and  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  useful  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  recommended  in  the  printed  bills  which  accom- 
pany them. 

2399.  Is  it  possible  to  discover  what  they  are  made  of? — In  some  cases  they 
can  be  partially  analysed,  but  vegetable  substances  cannot  be  analysed  with 
the  accuracy  with  which  minerals  can. 

2400.  Chairman .]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  law  could  be  made  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  what  are  called  quack  medicines  ? — I think  that  is  a subject 
which  requires  a great  deal  of  consideration ; the  extent  to  which  quack, 
medicines  are  encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  and  a tax  levied  upon  them,  is 
very  great ; they  are  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the  tax. 

2401.  Viscount  Ebrington. J It  is  your  impression  that  the  Royal  arms  and 
that  kind  of  insignia  on  the  box  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  uneducated 
to  purchase  what  is  deleterious? — There  is  a disposition  to  buy  anything 
which  has  a mystery  attached  to  it. 

2402.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  Does  not  the  imposition  of  a tax  rather  discourage 
them  ? — The  tax  recognises  them ; it  gives  them  a kind  of  authority.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  tax,  I think  something  would  have  been  done  a long  time  ago 
to  place  a check  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  public  is  imposed  on  by  many 
of  these  quack  medicines. 
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J.  Bell,  Esq.  2403.  Chairman .]  Have  you  any  idea  yourself  what  course  it  would  be 

desirable  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  this  issue  of  quack  medi- 

2 April  1856.  cines,  and  making  it  innocuous  ? — I think  the  law  in  France  upon  the  subject 
is  judicious  ; there  they  are  made  illegal,  and  it  is  necessary  for  any  persons 
selling  such  medicines  to  publish  to  certain  authorities  what  the  composition  is. 
I think  some  law  of  that  kind  might  be  judiciously  introduced  here. 

2404.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  rlhe  seller  divulges  the  composition  of  the 
medicine  to  a few  chosen  persons  ? — Yes. 

2405.  Mr.  \Vise.~]  How  is  it  that  the  inspection  bv  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  metropolis  ? — They  can  only  inspect  the 
shops  ot  apothecaries  ; they  cannot  inspect  the  shops  of  chemists  and  druggists. 
That  has  fallen  into  disuse.  They  have  been  gradually  going  away  from 
pharmacy,  leaving  it  to  chemists  and  druggists,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
been  becoming  medical  practitioners,  and  they  have  not  taken  the  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  pharmacy  which  they  formerly  did.  I believe  the 
inspection  is  carried  on  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  is  rather  a matter  of  form. 

2406.  Does  not  that  render  it  still  more  necessary  that  chemists  should  be 
licensed? — It  is  what  we  have  been  for  16  years  endeavouring  to  bring  about; 
the  importance  of  the  subject  has  scared}7  been  recognised  till  this  Committee 
has  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  interference.  That  was  primarily 
the  object  of  the  union  of  chemists  in  forming  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

2407.  The  object  which  the  Committee  has  in  view,  you  think,  would  find  a 
ready  support  on  the  part  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  - — The  Pharmaceutical 
Society  will  do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  assist  the  object  for  which  this 
Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  any  law  which  might  be  prepared,  if  referred 
to  the  council  of  that  society,  would  meet  with  every  attention ; and  I have  no 
doubt  some  practical  suggestions  might  be  obtained  from  that  quarter. 

2408.  Mr.  Gregson .]  Do  you  think  the  inquiry  before  this  Committee  has  had 
any  tendency  to  reduce  the  extent  of  adulteration  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  has  ; 
there  has  been  very  little  elicited  by  the  Committee  which  we  did  not  know 
years  ago,  though  the  public  did  not  know7  it.  Upon  looking  over  the  numbers 
of  this  journal,  I found  a great  deal  which  has  afterwards  been  brought  up  in 
this  Committee  as  something  new7.  For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  continually 
coming  out  by  driblets. 

2409.  Has  not  much  more  publicity  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  labours 
of  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

24 1 0.  Mr.  Wise.]  Having  made  this  inquiry,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be 
very  injurious  to  the  public  interests  if  something  be  not  done  by  the  Legis- 
lature r — I do  not  think  any  harm  has  been  done  by  the  inquiry,  wdiether  any 
law  be  introduced  or  not ; still,  I think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
legislative  measure. 

2411.  Those  statements  having  been  made,  and  in  most  cases  proved,  do  not 
you  think  it  would  have  a tendency,  if  nothing  be  done,  to  encourage  adultera- 
tion ? — I dare  say  some  persons  have  been  taught  how  to  adulterate  in  a manner 
they  had  not  practised  before.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some 
means  should  be  taken  to  check  it.  There  has  also  been  a good  deal  of 
exaggeration,  and  an  attempt  to  frighten  the  public  to  an  extent  which,  I think, 
was  not  required,  which  has,  to  some  degree,  done  mischief. 

241 2.  Do  you  think  the  public  can  protect  itself? — It  can,  to  a certain  extent, 
but  not  entirely.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  with  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  respective  businesses,  in  order  that  the  honest  men  may 
combine  together  to  expose  and  punish  the  rogues;  and  I believe  you  will  find 
in  every  trade  the  respectable  portion  of  the  trade  would  be  glad  to  facilitate 
any  means  that  might  be  proposed  by  the  Legislature,  and  would  give  practical 
suggestions  as  to  drawing  up  any  Act  which  might  be  introduced  on  the 
subject. 

2413.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  You  do  not  believe  that  the  maxim  of  caveat 
emptor  is  the  one  which  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  trade  would 
desire  to  be  the  only  one  relied  on  ? — I believe,  to  a great  extent,  it  is  all  which 
can  be  done  ; but  when  fraud  or  adulteration  is  perpetrated  in  a very  scandalous 
degree  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  punishing  it. 

2414.  Chairman .]  Adulteration,  in  fact,  lias  become  such  a science,  that  it 
requires  something  more  than  common  sense  and  ordinary  observation  to 
detect  it  ? — It  has,  in  some  cases. 

2415.  Mr. 
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2415.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  The  Committee  are  to  understand  your  evidence,  in 
reference  to  adulteration,  as  merely  confined  to  the  drug  trade  ? — I have  chiefly 
confined  my  remarks  to  the  drug  trade. 

2416.  In  reply  to  the  various  questions  which  have  been  put  to  you,  you 
intend  your  observations  to  apply  to  drugs,  do  not  you  ? — Yes.  There  are  some 
remarks  which  would  be  applicable  to  other  trades ; but  I have  been  chiefly 
speaking  in  reference  to  my  own  department. 

2417.  Viscount  Goderich.']  I presume,  insomuch  as  you  consider  adulteration 
dishonest  in  the  drug  trade,  you  would  consider  a similar  adulteration  dishonest 
in  any  other  trade  ? — Yes,  of  course  the  same  principle  applies  to  all. 


William  B.  Carpenter , m.d.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2418.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  connected,  I believe,  with  University  College? 
— I am  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  London,  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  University  College. 

2419.  In  reference  to  your  professional  duties  you  have  probably  had  your 
attention  called  a good  deal  to  the  question  of  adulteration  ? — I have  not  had 
much  practical  experience  in  the  examination  of  adulterated  articles.  I have 
had  occasion,  however,  to  consider  the  question  as  a part  of  sanitary  legislation 
to  a great  extent. 

2420.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  adulteration,  and  its  effects  upon  the  public  health  ? — I 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a large  class  of  articles  of  food 
adulterated  with  substances  which  are  injurious  to  the  public  health.  This 
frequently  is  done  in  ignorance.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  introduction 
of  copper  into  pickles,  I believe  it  has  been  done  ignorantly  in  a large  number 
of  cases.  The  adulteration  of  bread  with  alum,  I think,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  sometimes  carried,  is  extremely  injurious  ; and  as  some  of  the 
witnesses  doubted  whether  alum  could  be  found  crystallized  in  bread,  I wish 
to  mention  that  I found  it  so  in  one  instance,  in  which  it  crunched  between  my 
teeth  ; that  was  a case  of  bread  supplied  by  a respectable  baker  for  use  at  my 
own  table. 

2421.  Do  you  believe  that  alum  is  injurious  to  the  human  system? — Its 
principal  injury  is  the  astringent  effect  it  exerts,  tending  to  produce  that  cos- 
tiveness which  is  a very  common  complaint  in  large  towms. 

2422.  The  continuous  use,  day  after  day,  of  bread  mixed  with  alum,  even 
in  small  portions,  would  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who 
consume  the  bread- — I think  so,  decidedly. 

2423.  What  proportion  do  you  think  would  be  injurious? — 1 should  say 
any  proportion  would  be  injurious  used  constantly,  day  after  day. 

2424.  Do  you  think  the  effect  is  cumulative  ? — No  ; but  it  tends  to  produce 
a habit  in  the  system. 

2425.  Mr.  Wise.]  Does  alum,  of  itself,  supply  any  want  in  the  human  frame? 
— No  ; I think  I may  say  certainly  it  does  not. 

2426.  Is  the  alum  in  bread,  though  dissolved  in  the  baking  as  it  is  stated 
to  be,  digested? — it  would  be  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and 
absorbed  into  the  blood ; it  would  not  undergo  any  change. 

2427.  If  received  into  the  system,  it  must  be  expelled? — It  is  expelled 
through  the  urine  probably. 

2428.  In  your  opinion,  alum  after  it  is  baked  does  not  adhere  in  any  form  to 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  ? — No  ; I should  think  it  is  taken  into  the  blood.  It 
is  a very  soluble  substance,  and  the  quantity  of  gastric  fluid  in  the  stomach  is 
so  large,  that  at  a temperature  of  100  degrees,  it  must  be  dissolved  and  absorbed 
into  the  blood. 

2429.  Chairman .]  Have  you  ever  found  any  bread  sold  by  bakers  in  Lon- 
don, which  has  not  had  alum  in  it  ? — I have  not  made  extensive  inquiries. 
When  I remonstrated  on  this  occasion  with  the  baker,  he  made  the  excuse  that 
it  happened  to  be  a batch  of  bad  flour  which  would  make  ropey  bread,  and  he 
had  put  more  alum  than  usual  to  correct  that. 

2430.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  must  be  aware  that  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  for  bakers  to  put  alum  in  bread  in  the  metropolis  ? — 

I am  quite  aware  of  it. 

0.23.  x 2 2431.  And 
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2431.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  consume  that  bread  daily  ? — 
Yes. 

2432.  Do  you  think  many  persons  have  their  health  injured  by  it? — One  of 
the  most  common  complaints  is  a habit  of  costiveness ; and  I think  the  alum 
in  bread  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

2433.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  other  large  cities,  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  same  complaint  there  ? — I cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge.  I be- 
lieve it  is  the  practice  in  most  large  towns  to  use  alum. 

2434.  Is  it  within  the  experience  of  medical  men  that  the  malady  you  have 
alluded  to  is  peculiar  to  London  ? — It  is  not ; but  it  is  a malady  of  towns 
rather  than  of  the  country. 

243.5.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  use  of  alum  in  the  bread? — I think 
that  is  one  of  many  causes. 

2436.  discount  Ebrington .]  There  is  much  ill  health  in  London,  and  so  many 
causes  producing  it,  that  you  would  be  slow,  probably,  to  name  any  one  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  in  London  ? — The  mortality  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent question ; it  arises  from  a different  set  of  causes  ; but  habitual  costive- 
ness, which  is  one  of  the  commonest  complaints  a medical  man  has  to  deal 
with  in  large  towns,  I think  arises  from  the  use  of  alum,  to  some  extent.  I 
know  many  instances  in  which  it  has  been  removed  by  the  disuse  of  baker’s 
bread,  and  the  employment  of  home  made  bread. 

2437.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  alum  generally  used  in  bread  in  the  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land other  than  the  metropolis  ? — I believe,  generally  speaking,  in  all  the  large 
towns  it  is.  You  will  find  different  classes  of  bread  in  those  towns.  Many  bakers 
will  put  up  “ country  bread,”  meaning  that  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
whiteness  and  crispness  of  the  bread.  Bakers  believe  that  their  customers  like 
white  and  very  crisp  bread,  and  it  is  to  make  that  bread  that  alum  is  chiefly 
employed.  What  is  called  household  bread  is  of  a darker  colour  and  not  so 
crisp  in  its  texture. 

243 !>.  You  have  no  practical  experience  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alum  in 
bread  out  of  the  metropolis,  have  you? — No. 

2439.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  notorious  to  any 
one  who  has  travelled  through  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  bakers’  bread  in 
towns  is  very  different  from  what  you  get  in  private  houses,  whether  of  the 
gentry,  the  farmers,  or  the  labourers  in  the  country? — Certainly. 

2440.  Chairman.']  Would  you  infer  that  the  mixture  of  alum  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  inferior  kinds  of  bread  that  in  the  better  kinds  ? — Yes  ; because  the 
bakers  themselves  allow  that  they  mix  it  with  flour  which  would  not  otherwise 
make  good  bread. 

2441.  I suppose  in  those  parts  of  London  where  the  bread  is  sold  at  a lower 
price  than  in  the  richer  portions  of  the  town,  the  bread  will  be  more  adulterated 
with  alum,  and  therefore  more  injurious  to  the  poor  population  ? — Yes. 

2442.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  say  you  believe  that  bread  is  commonly  mixed  with 
alum  ; are  you  aware  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth,  alum  is  prohibited  from  being  mixed  with  bread  ? — 
Yes. 

2443.  How  do  you  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  notwithstand- 
ing that  Act  of  Parliament? — We  find  that  to  enforce  the  Act  takes  trouble,  and 
a great  many  persons  are  disposed  to  put  up  with  evils  of  which  they  do  not 
feel  the  immediate  consequence. 

2444.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  exists  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  or 
flour,  but  permitting  the  use  of  barley  or  peas,  or  Indian  corn,  if  the  bread  be 
marked  “ M,”  what  remedy  can  you  suggest  which  would  enable  the  public 
to  enforce  the  law  ? — I do  not  think  the  public  will  ever  take  this  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  I believe  that  some  Government  agent  should  be  appointed 
as  an  instrument  for  maintaining  the  observance  of  the  law. 

244.5.  You  are  in  favour,  therefore,  of  an  inspection  of  flour  and  bread,  such 
as  exists  in  Paris  ? — Yes  ; while  there  is  a law,  I would  have  the  Government 
take  care  that  it  is  enforced. 

2446.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Why  will  not  the  public  take  the  remedy  into  their  own 
hands  ? — Because  to  do  so  takes  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  I can  illustrate 
this  by  a case  of  a nuisance  which  wras  very  obnoxious  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, a cow  yard  close  by  the  University  Hall.  It  took  me  a great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  to  get  a very  qualified  abrogation  of  that  nuisance  ; so  much  time 
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and  trouble,  that  I really  preferred  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  than  undertake 
the  task  of  its  removal. 

2447.  In  a case  such  as  you  assume,  of  the  existence  of  a general  adulteration 
of  bread,  if  the  public  were  aware  of  it,  and  preferred  brown  bread,  would  not 
there  be  plenty  of  venders  of  brown  bread  ? — The  public  decidedly  prefer 
a white  bread,  and  the  poor  especially. 

2448.  Are  there  not  hundreds  of  shops  in  London  where  you  can  buy  brown 
bread  ? — Y es. 

2449.  Is  not  it  quite  optional  with  the  public  to  have  that  bread  if  they 
please  ? —I  think  the  poor  have  a prejudice  in  favour  of  white  bread. 

24.50.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  The  whiteness  of  the  bread  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  its  adulteration,  is  it? — No. 

2451.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Do  you  know  whether  alum  is  used  in  the  bread  in 
Paris  ? — I cannot  say. 

2452.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  As  a general  principle,  do  not  you  consider  it 
desirable  that  some  persons  should  be  specially  appointed  to  perform  on  behalf 
of  the  public  duties  which  must  necessarily  involve  a great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  on  the  part  of  individuals  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2453.  Has  not  that  principle  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  stamping  coin, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  a commodity  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the 
measuring  and  assaying  of  which  would  be  practically  so  troublesome,  that  the 
Government  has  intervened  ; and  do  not  you  conceive  that  the  same  principle 
may  legitimately  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  other  commodities  besides  gold 
and  silver  ? — Certainly ; the  principle  is  carried  out  in  regard  to  meat,  and 
tolerably  strictly,  I believe  ; and  the  same  principle  applies  to  other  articles  of 
consumption. 

24.54.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  information  to  give  as  to  other  articles  of 
diet  ? — I was  employed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  a few 
years  ago,  to  make  a report  as  to  the  ordinary  process  of  sugar-refining. 
I mention  the  subject  because  I believe  that  publicity  did  there  answer  the  end 
The  question  was,  whether  a process  which  involved  the  introduction  of  acetate 
of  lead  should  be  permitted ; the  result  of  chemical  analysis  showing  that  a 
minute  quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead  was  found  in  the  treacle.  The  question 
submitted  to  myself,  along  with  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  and  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  was, 
whether  we  considered  that  that  quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead  was  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  consumers,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  Dr.  Scoffern,  main- 
taining that  it  was  perfectly  insoluble,  that  it  was  like  so  much  chalk.  We 
reported  that  we  considered  that  there  was  the  same  likelihood  of  injury,  that 
there  was  from  any  other  salt  of  lead.  Our  Report  was  very  much  called  in 
question  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  invention ; but  it  put  the  trade  on 
their  guard  against  it,  and  I believe  there  is  no  house  now  carrying  on  this 
patent  in  this  country.  I may  mention,  in  continuation  of  our  conclusion,  that 
only  last  year  a gentleman  from  Ceylon  informed  me  that  a detachment  of  30 
soldiers,  in  one  of  the  up-country  stations,  had  shown  characteristic  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  lead  ; the  medical  officer  made  very  careful  inquiries,  and  could 
attribute  this  lead-poisoning  to  nothing  but  the  sugar;  and  upon  carrying  out 
those  inquiries,  he  found  that  this  sugar  was  made  by  Scoffern’s  process,  in 
Ceylon. 

245.5.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  result  of  that  discovery  or  analysis  led  to  the  whole 
of  the  sugar- refining  trade  of  this  country  refusing  to  employ  Scoffern’s  patent  r 
— Yes  ; it  was  greatly  discredited  at  once. 

245b.  And  it  is  not  now  employed  by  any  refiner  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  ? — I believe  not. 

2457.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  But  that  inquiry  and  report  of  yours  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the  country  taking  the  question  in  hand  ?— Yes. 
I may  mention  that  the  process  by  which  that  came  about  was  this  : I am  not 
sure  the  Government  would  have  taken  it  in  hand,  if  this  question  had  not  come 
before  them  : two  of  the  colonial  legislatures  were  considering  the  propriety  of 
refusing  to  admit  Scoffern’s  process ; Antigua  had  passed  an  Act  prohibiting 
its  introduction,  and  Demerara  seemed  about  to  do  it.  An  Act  was  sent  home 
from  Antigua,  for  the.  assent  of  the  Crown,  and  before  giving  its  assent,  the 
Crown  instituted  this  Commission. 

24,58.  You  mean  that  two  of  the  colonial  legislatures  wisely  considered  the 
subject  was  not  beneath  the  notice  of  Government,  and  owing  to  their  initiating 
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W.  B.  Carpenter , the  matter,  the  Imperial  Government  was  obliged  to  look  into  it,  and  the 
m.  d.  consequence  was  the  satisfactory  result  which  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

24^9.  Chairman .]  Are  there  any  other  articles  which  have  come  under  your 
2 April  1856.  notice? — I was  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 

about  three  years  ago,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee.  At  that  time  the  Treasury  Minute  of  Lord  Derby’s  Government  was 
in  force,  prohibiting  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  wished  new  inquiries 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  referred  to  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  and  myself  to  make  those 
inquiries.  We  concurred  in  recommending  to  the  Government  the  present 
system  ; that  is,  that  a distinction  should  be  made  between  pure  coffee  and  the 
sale  of  coffee  mixed  with  chicory. 

2460.  You  saw  no  objection  to  the  admixture,  provided  the  public  were  led 
to  purchase  the  article  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  pure  ? — No  objection. 

2461.  Mr.  Moffutt. ] You  saw  a benefit  to  the  public  in  giving  that  per- 
mission to  sell  the  two  articles  mixed,  inasmuch  as  they  could  by  that  means 
get  an  article  which  would  answer  their  purpose  at  a lower  price  ? — We  came 
to  that  conclusion  ; I made  very  extensive  inquiries  among  the  trade,  having 
for  nearly  20  years  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject.  1 have  been  in  the  habit 
for  a great  many  years  of  seeking  after  good  coffee  ; wherever  I could  find  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  was  to  be  had,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  it.  For 
example,  it  was  well  known  a few  years  ago  that  in  Fleet-street  there  was  a 
particular  shop  to  which  the  lawyers  from  Chancery-lane  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  get  good  coffee ; I was  recommended  to  go  there,  and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  every  cup  of  good  coffee  I have  known  to  be  sold,  has 
had  chicory  in  it. 

2462.  Chairman .]  The  objection  you  had  to  the  employment  of  chicory  was 
that  it  was  sometimes  sold  as  a pure  article  when  there  was  a mixture  ? — Yes  ; I 
would  have  printed  on  the  label  which  contains  the  pure  coffee  the  very 
simple  test  by  which  anyone  may  find  out  whether  there  is  chicory  mixed 
with  it. 

2463.  Mr.  Moffutt. ] What  is  that  test? — Sprinkle  the  powder  upon  a wine-glass 
full  of  cold  water;  if  there  is  chicory  mixed  with  it,  the  water  is  coloured  in 
the  course  of  a minute  or  a minute  and  a half ; but  if  it  is  pure  coffee,  the 
water  has  no  considerable  tinge  for  four  or  five  minutes. 

2464.  This  excellent  coffee  which  you  got  in  Fleet- street,  you  believe  was 
mixed  with  chicory? — 1 have  no  question  that  it  was. 

2465.  Chairman .]  If  I understand  rightly,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law 
you  do  not  ask  for  coffee  simply,  but  you  ask  for  pure  coffee  ? — I do  not  think 
the  law  applies  to  sellers  of  the  beverage. 

2466.  Viscount  Goderich.\  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  coffee  was 
prepared  for  drinking ; you  were  not  buying  coffee  to  take  home  for  your  own 
consumption  ? — Quite  so. 

2467.  Mr.  M off  alt. \ You  believe  it  is  a public  advantage  that  there  should 
be  this  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory  ? — Yes  ; I have  for  several  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  having  large  parties  of  friends  in  the  public  rooms  at  my 
disposal,  and  I have  been  often  abked,  “ W here  do  you  get  your  coffee  ? we  never 
procure  coffee  so  good  anywhere.”  My  practice  has  always  been  to  purchase 
the  best  coffee,  and  mix  one-eighth  of  chicory  with  it. 

2468.  Chairman.]  You  purchase  them  separately.* — \es. 

2469.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Beyond  one-eighth  you  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  mix 
chicory  with  coffee  ? — The  proportion  differs  with  the  quality  of  the  coffee. 
I satisfied  myself  that  a mixture  of  more  than  about  one-eighth  with  the  best 
coffee  deteriorates  it.  The  pure  aroma  is  covered  by  the  strong  bitter  of  the 
chicory  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a much  more  palatable  article  may  be  sold  at 
1 5.  a pound  by  the  mixture  of  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  coffee,  at  1 s.  3 d., 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chicory  ; and  that  is  a very  important  point  with 
regard  to  the  consumption  among  the  poor  ; coffee  at  1 s.  a pound  is  constantly 
asked  for  by  them ; many  of  them  will  not  give  more  than  that  price,  but  no 
good  coffee  can  be  sold  at  1 s.  a pound. 

2470.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Can  any  sound  coffee  be  sold  at  1 s.  a pound  as  the 
market  price?  — I cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  sound  coffee  could  be  sold 
at  that  price  ; it  would  be  an  exceedingly  flavourless  article. 

2471.  Mr.  Wise .]  Have  you  heard  that  acorns,  and  parsnips,  and  carrots  are 

dried 
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dried  and  ground  and  mixed  with  chicory  ? — I have  heard  so.  I have  had  no 
personal  experience  to  that  effect. 

2472.  Viscount  E bring  ton.]  You  lecture  on  forensic  medicine,  do  not  you  ? — 
Yes.' 

2473.  Has  the  question  of  adulteration  ever  occurred  to  you  in  another  point 
of  view ; do  not  you  consider  that  the  habits  of  fraud  and  lying  which  are 
engendered  by  the  extensive  practice  of  adulteration  are  calculated  to  act 
injuriously  upon  the  general  standard  of  morality  and  fair-dealing  in  the 
country  ? — I think  decidedly  so. 

2474.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  considered  what  are  the  best  means  of  putting 
down  the  system  of  adulteration ?— The  system  of  Government  inspection,  I 
think,  is  the  only  method. 

2475.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  staff 
likely  to  be  requisite  for  an  efficient  Government  inspection  ? — I heard  Mr. 
Wakley’s  evidence,  and  I would  say  that  I think  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  gentlemen  reallv  qualified  throughout  the  country,  except 
at  a very  heavy  cost  indeed.  Men  must  be  specially  educated  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  a central  board  in  London,  samples  being 
purchased  and  sent  up  to  London,  would  be  a much  cheaper  method.  When 
the  inspector  became  known,  the  retailer  would  have  one  sample  for  the  public 
and  another  sample  for  the  inspector ; he  must  therefore  employ  buyers 
for  him. 

2476.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  persons  that 
would  be  employed  to  make  an  efficient  and  constant  survey  of  all  goods  sold 
by  the  vendors  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shops  in  the  United  Kingdom? 
— I have  not. 

2477.  Mr.  Gregson.j  Would  not  the  existence  of  such  a body  of  inspectors 
prevent  adulteration,  tradesmen  knowing  that  they  might  come  accidentally 
into  any  shop  at  anytime? — I am  quite  certain  that  it  would;  I have  been 
assured  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  in  many  instances  where  the 
Excise  has  prosecuted,  and  where  any  publicity  lias  been  given,  there  has  been 
immediately  a great  improvement  in  the  samples  of  the  particular  article. 

2478.  Viscount  Ebnngion.~\  Without  being  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
a total  and  entire  check  could  be  put  upon  those  practices,  which  are,  many  of 
them,  injurious  to  health  and  all  of  them  to  morality,  you  believe  that  prac- 
tically a great  deal  cf  discouragement  could  be  given  to  those  practices,  and 
they  could,  to  a considerable  extent,  be  prevented  very  much,  as  crime  is  pre- 
vented to  a considerable  extent  by  the  police,  without  being  altogether  put 
down  ? — Yes. 

2479.  And  that  at  a moderate  cost? — I think  at  a moderate  cost,  using  the 
machinery  which  at  present  exists,  namely,  the  machinery  of  the  Excise  with 
the  addition  of  highly  qualified  examiners  to  examine  samples.  There  are  cer- 
tain things  in  which  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  detecting  adulteration,  hut 
there  are  others  in  which  it  is  a matter  of  very  great  nicety  ; I wish  to  state 
that  that  nicety  has  not  always  been  exercised  in  the  published  statements. 
The  case  which  Mr.  Wakley  adverted  to  just  now,  was  one  in  which  1 was 
myself  employed  ; at  least  1 presume  it  to  be  the  one  adverted  lo.  1 believe  his 
memory  failed  him  as  to  the  article,  and  that  it  was  not  cocoa,  but  chicory  ; the 
individuals  were  the  same,  Messrs.  Fry,  of  Bristol.  Dr.  Hassall  charged 
Messrs.  Fry  with  the  adulteration  of  chicory  to  a large  extent  with  roasted 
corn.  1 mention  this  not  with  any  view  to  throw  odium  upon  Dr.  Hassall,  but 
because  I think  the  Committee  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
there  is  in  many  cases  in  obtaining  an  accurate  analysis,  the  time  it  involves, 
and  the  mistakes  which  may  occur  even  with  good  intentions,  for  1 believe  Dr. 
Hassall  to  have  gone  into  the  matter  with  very  good  intention.  The  number 
of  analyses  he  published  per  week  could  not  have  been  made  with  the  requisite 
care  by  one  or  by  half-a-dozen  persons. 

2480.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Will  you  state  the  number  of  analyses  which  Dr. 
Hassall  states  himself  to  have  made  in  any  given  period,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  would  have  taken  if  made  carefully  and  accurately  ? — There  were  pub- 
lished in  many  weeks  20  or  30  analyses  as  the  result  of  that  week’s  work. 

2481.  Mould  it  be  practicable  for  any  gentleman  analysing  such  articles  as 
you  describe  to  have  made  that  number  of  analyses  ? — Not  a single  person. 

2482.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Perhaps  Dr.  Hassall  employed  several  persons  ? — He 
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employed  one  or  two  to  assist  him  in  some  of  the  details  of  chemical  analysis ; 
the  main  body  of  the  microscopical  examinations  were  made  by  himself. 

■2483.  Mr.  Moffalt. ] Dr.  Hassall  was  not  the  first  person  who  directed  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  was  he? — I think  reports  had  been  made  by  Drs. 
Lindley  and  Hooker  to  the  Government  upon  some  of  these  adulterations 
before  Dr.  Hassall  took  up  the  matter.  I will  not  be  certain  about  the  dates. 

2484.  Mr.  Wise.~\  Dr.  Hassell  was  assisted  by  a great  number  of  other 
persons,  was  not  her — Not,  I believe,  in  the  microscopical  examinations. 

2485.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Did  you  find  any  other  articles  in  which  there  was  an 
error  in  the  analysis  reported  by  Dr.  Hassall  ? — Yes ; there  was  one  which  was 
a chemical  one,  showing  the  necessity  for  very  great  care  ; that  was  a case  in 
which  he  stated  that  vinegar  had  sulphuric  acid  in  it ; the  vinegar  manufac- 
turer, though  sulphuric  acid  is  a legitimized  mixture  up  to  a certain  point, 
was  very  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  article  ; and  he  obtained  an  analysis  by 
some  of  the  first  chemists,  who  said  it  was  true  that  there  was  sulphuric 
acid  present,  but  no  more  than  the  water,  which  was  a very  hard  wTater, 
contained. 

2486.  Viscount  Ebringtoti.]  In  substance,  therefore,  Dr.  Hassall’s  statement 
was  borne  out  ? — There  was  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of 
lime. 

24 S 7.  Mr.  Moffalt .]  There  was  no  more  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vinegar  than 
could  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  water  under  similar  con- 
ditions ? — No. 

2488.  Mr.  Gregsonf  Can  you  suggest  any  means  for  the  prevention  of  these 
adulterations  ? — My  impression  is  very  strong  that  a Government  inspection  is. 
required  ; a great  number  of  persons  would  have  complained  of  the  charge 
made  against  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  so. 
In  this  case  of  Messrs.  Fry  they  paid  120/.  to  the  gentlemen  whom  they 
employed  to  investigate,  besides  the  legal  expenses,  and  at  last  they  obtained 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  “ Lancet”  that  a mistake  had  been  made. 

2489.  The  “ Lancet  ” published  a great  many  names  and  addresses  of 
parties  ? — Yes. 

2490.  Did  any  of  those  persons  bring  actions  against  the  “ Lancet”? — 
Messrs.  Fry  did  not  bring  an  action,  and  the  reason  which  operated  with  them 
would  operate  with  others,  that  they  could  not  prove  special  damages. 

2491.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  There  might  be  real  damage,  though  they  might  not  be 
able  to  prove  it  ? — Yes. 

2492.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  The  impression  on  your  mind  is,  that  both  for 
the  sake  of  justice  to  the  dealer  and  justice  to  the  customer,  so  delicate  and 
difficult  and  expensive  a process  as  analysis  should  not  be  left  to  the  accident 
of  demand  and  supply,  but  should  be  undertaken  by  certain  properly  qualified 
and  responsible  persons  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

2493.  The  difficulty  and  expense  attending  these  analyses,  if  they  act  as  a 
discouragement  to  dealers,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vindicate  their  character, 
act  at  least  to  an  equal  extent,  if  not  to  a greater,  on  the  public,  in  dis- 
couraging individuals  from  taking  up  for  public  good  such  inquiries  as  these? — 
Exactly  so. 

2494.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  have  made  no  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  such  a 
supervision,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out? — No;  but  I feel 
certain  that  one  or  two  superintending  analysers,  with  a staff  under  their  own 
constant  supervision,  would  carry  it  out  much  more  cheaply  and  certainly 
than  a number  of  separate  individuals  throughout  the  country. 

2495.  Your  plan  would  be  to  have  men  of  great  eminence  as  analytical 
chemists,  and  that  they  should  employ  under  them  probably  2,000  persons, 
as  a staff  for  the  country? — I think  it  would  be  a cheaper  plan  that  the 
analytical  operations  should  be  carried  on  in  London. 

2496.  You  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  Analytical  Board  in 
London,  to  whom  all  samples  should  be  referred  ? — Yes. 

2497.  To  obtain  those  samples,  would  you  employ  the  machinery  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  ? — For  articles  of  food  I should ; the  question  of  drugs  is  a 
distinct  one. 

2498.  Everything  which  people  eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  you  would  recommend 
should  be  put  under  the  Inland  Revenue  Department? — Yes;  I think  with 
regard  to  drugs  they  might  be  more  properly  left  to  a medical  inspector. 

2499.  Mr. 
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2499.  Mr.  JVise.\  You  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  detectiveand  analytical 
department  of  the  Excise? — Yes. 

2500.  In  minor  matters,  perhaps  you  might  satisfy  yourself  with  publishing, 
as  the  French  do,  on  the  1 st  of  January  in  every  year,  special  regulations  as  to 
the  use  of  colouring  matters  and  things  of  that  kind?  — Yes. 

2501.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Would  you  propose  to  meddle  with  adulterations  which 
are  not  injurious  to  health  ; for  example,  putting  rice  into  pepper  ? — That  is 
rather  a question  of  revenue ; I think  there  is  a difference  in  articles  according 
to  whether  the  public  can  protect  itself  or  not ; in  coffee  I think  the  public  can 
protect  themselves  quite  enough ; they  can  protect  themselves  just  as  well 
against  the  admixture  of  chicory,  as  against  having  a poor  coffee  supplied  to 
them. 

2502.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  articles  you  would  propose  to 
protect  the  public  in  ? — I would  protect  all  articles  from  any  admixture  which 
is  injurious  to  health. 

2503.  Would  you  extend  your  surveillance  beyond  that  ? — I do  not  see  that 
it  need  be  extended  beyond  that  which  is  at  present  carried  on  for  revenue 
purposes. 

2504.  Mr.  Greg  son.  ] You  would  not  attempt,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  decep- 
tion of  selling  articles  under  a false  name  ? — 1 think  it  would  be  quite  right  to 
do  so,  just  as  in  the  case  of  chicory  and  coffee. 

2505.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  Though  your  views  would  chiefly  be  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health  from  the  consequences  of  adulterations 
injurious  to  health,  you  would  recognise  fraud  as  a thing  to  be  exposed  and 
punished  as  such,  quite  irrespective  of  sanitary  considerations  ? — Clearly  so  ; 
if  you  ask  for  a gold  chain  and  are  supplied  with  one  which  is  two-thirds  copper 
or  silver,  it  is  a fraud. 

2506.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  So  you  might  ask  for  a silk  gown,  and  it  might  be  sold 
to  you  mixed  with  cotton  ? — I have  not  considered  the  question  as  applied  to 
articles  of  that  kind ; 1 believe  that  there  the  thing  is  so  well  known  to  all 
buyers,  that  ladies  qualify  themselves  to  judge  of  the  quality. 

2507.  Chairman.]  Is  not  gold  frequently  sold  of  different  descriptions  of 
fineness  ? — The  same  principle  would  extend  to  that ; it  is  a question  of  practi- 
cability. 

2508.  With  reference  to  the  morality  of  the  mixtures,  why  should  not  you 
inspect  silks  and  jewellery,  as  well  as  wine  and  beer,  and  coffee  and  so  on  ? — I 
have  only  considered  the  matter  in  regard  to  articles  of  food. 

2509.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  As  a general  rule,  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  purchaser  should  receive  the  article  which  the  seller  professes  to  supply  to 
him  ? — Certainly. 

2510.  And  that  the  poorer  classes  should  have  some  speedy,  and  cheap,  and 
simple  remedy  for  bringing  offenders  to  justice  ? — I think  this  of  the  highest 
importance. 

•231 1.  I understand  that  an  action  at  law  must  now  be  brought  for  fraudulent 
adulteration ; do  not  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  cheap 
and  easy  mode  of  summoning  parties  before  a magistrate,  with  penalties  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  offence  ? — I would  go  beyond  that ; a working  man 
cannot  afford  time  to  attend  before  a magistrate. 

2512.  I am  assuming  a detective  inspector  to  be  appointed,  who  would  be  a 
witness  in  the  case,  to  whom  the  householder  might  apply  ? —Yes. 

2513.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Do  not  you  think  that  that  system  of  surveillance  would 
be  liable  to  great  abuse ; does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  throw  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no  great  amount  of  responsibility  r 
— I think  no  more  power  than  is  involved  in  a great  many  other  situations. 

2514.  What  should  you  point  to  as  an  analogous  case  ? — The  switchman  of 
a railway,  for  example ; I think  he  has  quite  as  much  responsibility. 

251,5.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Is  it  impossible  to  give  a reasonable  amount  of 
security  by  providing  that  there  shall  be  two  samples,  one  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  informer,  and  the  other  to  be  left  with  the  party  ; would  the  risks  of 
injustice  and  false  accusation  be,  in  your  opinion,  so  very  great  if  that  were 
done  ? — I think  it  might  be  easily  guarded  against  by  never  proceeding  upon  a 
single  sample,  but  by  employing  two  buyers,  who  should  check  one  another. 

2516.  There  is  no  more  danger  of  error  to  apprehend  from  bad  intention  in 
this  particular  case,  is  there,  than  is  likely  to  arise  from  human  frailty  and 
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imperfection  in  most  other  cases  ? — No  ; it  arises  at  present  in  Excise  pro- 
ceedings. There  are  a great  many  articles  to  which,  I think,  the  same 
principle  that  I speak  of,  with  respect  to  coffee,  applies  ; for  example,  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  an  impure  article ; but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  all  ordinary  purposes ; but  if  I want  sulphuric  acid  so  pure  as 
to  serve  for  chemical  testing,  I must  ask  for  it  as  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

2517.  Mr.  Swift.]  From  your  experience  on  the  subject  of  adulteration,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  adulteration  of  food  has  increased  during  the  last  25 
years  ? — I cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  on  that  point 

2518.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  increase  within  the  last  few  years  ? — 
Yes.  I think  the  publicity  given  by  publications  15  or  20  years  ago  has  led  to 
a great  many  practices  becoming  general  which  were  not  so  general  before. 

2,519.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  have  led  very 
much  to  public  competition,  and  to  tradesmen  endeavouring  to  produce  an 
article  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  that  that  is  one  cause  of  a considerably 
increased  amount  of  adulteration  ? — I think  there  are  a great  many  causes  which 
have  led  to  it ; the  congregation  of  the  poor  in  particular  neighbourhoods,  for 
example,  in  which  there  are  not  any  large  and  respectable  tradesmen.  I have 
satisfied  myself  of  this  ; and  it  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  chicory 
and  coffee,  that  where  a dealer  sells  a really  good  article,  at  a moderate  price, 
in  a poor  neighbourhood,  the  poor  will  find  it  out,  and  v/ill  come  to  his  shop ; 
but  I believe  there  are  extensive  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  poor,  without 
going  to  some  distance,  have  not  the  power  of  buying  to  advantage ; there  is 
only  a low  class  of  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

25  20.  Is  the  adulteration  carried  on  by  them,  do  you  think,  or  by  the  whole- 
sale dealers  of  whom  they  purchase  ? — I cannot  say. 
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2521.  Chairman .]  Y OU  are  in  trade  as  a Grocer  and  Teadealer,  are  you  not  ? 
— I am. 

2522.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business?  — I have  been  in 
the  trade  25  years,  but  the  particular  trade  that  I am  now  conducting  1 have 
been  in  about  five  years. 

2523.  What  is  the  trade  which  you  are  now  conducting? — It  is  called  the 
Co-operative  Central  Agency. 

2524.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  nature  of  that  agency?— The 
agenc5r  was  commenced  some  six  years  ago  by  some  gentlemen  who  were 
anxious  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  of  adulteration.  The  exposures  of  the 
“ Lancet”  had  proved  that  adulteration  was  going  on  to  a great  extent,  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  declared  that  they  did  not  mean  to  interfere,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  must  apply.  As  those  gentlemen  considered 
that  the  public  could  not  protect  themselves,  they  thought  some  business  should 
be  started,  on  the  principle . that  was  adopted  in  the  country  districts,  where  a 
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number  of  men  are  combined  together.  When  the  truck  system  was  abolished, 
they  combined  together  to  buy  their  goods  wholesale,  and  serve  themselves,  so 
as  to  protect  themselves  from  fraud.  The  gentlemen  that  commenced  the 
agency  thought  the  same  system  could  be  adopted  in  London,  so  as  to  enable 
the  consumers  to  protect  themselves  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

2525.  You  undertake  therefore  to  supply  them  with  unadulterated  goods  ? — 
We  do.  I was  not  in  the  agency  when  it  was  first  started;  the  founders 
thought  they  could  conduct  it  without  any  person  connected  with  the  business. 

I was  in  business  for  myself  at  the  time ; they  found  that  they  required  some 
person  that  understood  the  business,  and  they  made  overtures  to  me,  and  I 
took  the  management  of  the  business. 

2526.  How  long  were  you  in  business  on  your  own  account  ? — My  answer 
applies  to  the  time  I had  been  in  business  before  I undertook  the  management 
of  the  agency ; three  or  four  years. 

2527.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  adulteration  in 
groceries  exists  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  country  or  not? — It  does. 

I should  wish  to  describe  the  state  we  found  the  trade  in  when  I went 
into  it.  When  I first  undertook  the  management  of  the  stores  there  were 
a number  of  those,  stores  in  the  country,  and  the  gentlemen  who  started  the 
agency  thought  they  would  be  much  benefited  by  buying  all  their  goods  from 
one  common  centre,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  starting  the  agency. 
The  first  thing  which  they  did  was  to  send  down  to  those  stores  to  supply  them. 
Some  of  our  gentlemen  had  called  at  one  of  those  large  stores  for  orders,  and 
the  storekeeper  stated  that  the  members  of  the  store  were  going  to  have  a tea 
party,  and  that  was  a favourable  opportunity  for  trying  our  tea ; they  gave  us 
an  order,  among  other  things,  for  a chest  of  the  finest  green  tea  that  could  be 
got.  leaving  the  price  open ; the  tea  was  bought ; it  was  pure  green  tea,  with 
as  little  colouring  as  could  be  got ; it  was  sent  down  to  them,  and  the  gentle- 
men, in  a few  days,  called  on  their  return  home,  and  asked  how  they  liked  the 
tea ; they  did  not  meet  with  a very  civil  reception  ; they  were  told  they  need 
not  call  there  again ; the  tea  sent  was  so  very  inferior  that  they  could  not  think 
of  giving  another  order.  They  wanted  to  know  then  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  tea,  and  the  storekeeper  went  and  put  his  hand  into  the  canister,  and 
showed  them  a sample  of  very  vivid  green  tea ; he  said  that  is  the  sort  of  tea 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  have ; you  have  actually  charged  6 cl.  a pound 
more  than  we  have  been  paying  for  this  tea.  Those  gentlemen  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  tea  trade  ; so  they  forwarded  a sample  to  me,  and  I saw 
there  wras  no  green  tea  in  it ; it  was  painted  black  tea,  there  was  not  a particle 
of  green  in  it,  and  the  only  way  we  could  convince  the  store  people  wras  by 
buying  tea  to  match  their  own  ; they  could  not  believe  that  theirs  was  inferior 
tea  to  ours  ; because  theirs  was  such  a much  brighter  colour  ; w7e  had  given 
3 s.  1 d.  a pound  for  our  tea,  and  the  tea  we  bought  to  match  theirs  we  gave 
1 s.  3 d.  for,  so  that  they  had  been  paying  five  guineas  upon  a single  chest  of 
tea  more  than  the  value. 

2528.  You  state  that  in  order  to  show  that  the  practice  exists  in  the  trade  of 
selling  coloured  black  tea  as  green  tea  ? — Yes.  At  that  time  we  found  the  same 
practice  existing  through  the  country.  Wherever  we  went  into  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  they  would  not  look  at  the  true  green  tea,  the  gunpowder  tea 
was,  in  many  instances  at  that  time,  mixed  with  lie  tea,  similar  to  the  samples 
I now  produce  ; there  was  a portion  of  tea  with  it,  but  it  was  all  very  highly 
coloured  {producing  the  same).  They  would  not  look  at  the  genuine  tea  at  all  ; 
they  insisted  upon  having  highly  painted  tea ; and  we  found  that  we  must 
either  give  up  our  idea  of  selling  genuine  goods  or  else  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  subject.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I was  connected  stated  to  me 
that  what  was  required  was,  not  for  any  new  facts  to  be  shown  to  the  people, 
but  that  the  facts  that  w7ere  known  to  the  tea  trade,  and  also  to  the  educated 
classes,  through  the  means  of  the  “ Lancet,”  should  be  made  known  to  the 
consumers  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I was  commissioned  to  collect  all 
the  facts  bearing  upon  the  case,  which  I did,  and  published  them  in  a book.  I 
have  the  book  here  ; it  was  published  in  1851. 

2529.  Do  you  consider  yourself  able  to  speak  as  to  the  usage  of  the  trade  in 
these  matters  1 — I know  the  practice  that  was  existing  at  the  time,  and  I have 
been  in  business  ever  since.  I know  the  practice  up  to  the  present  time.  If 
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you  will  allow  me.  I will  read  a few  extracts  from  this  book  that  will  explain  the 
state  of  the  trade  at  the  time  that  we  published  this  book. 

2.530.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  existence  of 
adulteration  in  tea  ? — “ The  adulteration  of  tea.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  evidence  that  tea  is  subject  to  a considerable  amount  of  adulteration 
both  in  China  and  this  country ; but  although  a . certain  amount  of  adulteration 
is  carried  on  in  China,  we  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  celestials  if  we 
laid  the  blame  entirely  upon  them.  The  evil  owes  its  origin  to  and  still  depends 
for  its  perpetuation  on  ourselves.  It  is  solely  attributable  to  the  competition 
among  traders  in  this  country.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  annually  make 
for  tea  large  quantities  of  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea.  They  are  also  very 
expert  at  making  common  and  inferior  tea  assume  the  appearance  of  the  best, 
especially  in  green  tea.” 

2531.  Mr.  MoJJ'att.']  Have  you  ever  been  in  China? — No. 

2532.  Do  you  state  of  your  own  knowledge  what  the  Chinese  do  with  respect 
to  tea  ? — Yes,  I do,  from  an  examination  of  the  samples  after  they  come  over 
here.  “ Common  and  damaged  green  tea,  and  also  black  tea,  is  treated  in  the 
manner  hereafter  to  be  described  in  the  Canton  factories,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  finest  hyson,  ouchain,  or  gunpowder ; they  are  also  guilty  of  making 
e lie  tea.’  This  is  made  of  a portion  of  tea-dust  (the  sweepings  of  the  fac- 
tories), and  not  a little  dirt,  sand,  and  sometimes  spurious  leaves,  made  into 
a mass  with  starch  and  gum,  and  either  granulated  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments, and  bloomed  or  painted  to  resemble  tea ; but  all  this  is  done  by 
the  dictation  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  merchant.  The  Chinese 
do  not  impose  this  rubbish  upon  him  for  genuine  tea ; he  knows  it  is 
rubbish  when  he  buys  it,  and  he  pays  only  the  price  for  rubbish.  Neither 
is  the  dealer  in  this  country  imposed  upon  if  he  knows  his  trade.  If  he 
buys  it,  he  buys  it  with  a guilty  knowledge  ; it  is  only  the  British  consumer 
that  is  deceived  and  cheated.  He  asks  the  dealer  perhaps  for  green  tea,  and 
the  dealer  gives  him  what  in  appearance  is  green  tea,  but  the  dealer  knowTs  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a mixture  composed  of  damaged  black  tea,  spurious 
leaves,  sand,  dirt,  and  paint.  You  may  rest  assured  the  Chinese  themselves 
do  not  drink  these  spurious  imitations,  neither  does  the  shopkeeper ; on  the 
contrary,  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  deleterious  ingredients  employed  and  of 
their  injurious  effects  on  the  health ; but  he  is  induced  to  make  use  of  the 
fraud  in  order  to  compete  successfully.  He  must  at  any  rate  appear  to  be  as 
cheap,  and  if  possible  cheaper  than  his  rivals.  To  the  people  of  this  country  the 
importance  of  the  suppression  of  this  nefarious  trade  is  greater  than  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  he,  both  on  account  of  health  and  money.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  exact  quantity  of  Canton 
made  green  tea  imported  or  consumed ; but  the  most  eminent  brokers  and 
persons  best  qualified  to  form  a correct  judgment,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
a full  half  of  the  annual  importation  of  green  tea  is  Canton  made.  The  total 
quantity  of  green  tea  imported  in  1850  was  8,286,532  lbs.,  and  the  quantity 
cleared  for  consumption  was  9,737,555  lbs.,  and  assuming  that  one  half  was 
Canton  made,  it  will  give  us  4,143,266  as  the  number  of  pounds  imported, 
and  4,868,777  consumed.  To  this  we  may  add  the  imports  and  deliveries 
of  scented  caper,  as  the  bulk  of  that  tea  is  even  more  adulterated  than  Canton 
green  tea.  In  1850  there  were  688,000lbs.  imported  and  884,000 lbs.  consumed  ; 
this  will  give  us  a total  of  4,831,366  lbs.  of  Canton  made  tea  imported,  and 
5,752,777  lbs.  consumed.  At  least  half  of  this  quantity  consists  of  the 
spurious  descriptions  ; but  the  whole  of  it  is  sophisticated,  and  is  a fraud 
on  the  consumers.  The  very  best  of  it,  that  portion  which  really  is  tea, 
is  a cheat ; it  is  not  the  kind  it  appears  to  be ; it  is  all  highly  painted  or 
dyed,  and  is  in  most  cases  the  very  commonest  descriptions  made  to  resemble 
the  better  qualities.  There  is  now  scarcely  any  bohea  or  twankay  imported 
(at  least  under  those  names)  to  what  there  was  formerly.  The  Canton  alchy- 
mists,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  merchant,  have  discovered  the  art  of 
transmuting  these  common  grades  into  young  hyson,  pearl  leaf  gunpowder, 
caper,  &c.  If  we  refer  to  the  last  year  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter, 
from  1st  May  1833  to  1st  May  1834,  wre  find  the  quantity  of  bohea  sold  in 
England  wTas  6,170,963  lbs.,  and  of  twankay  4,339,672  lbs ; in  1850,  there 
was  only  24,500  lbs.  of  bohea  and  27,510  lbs.  of  twankay  imported,  the  quan- 
tity of  bohea  consumed  was  145,340  lbs.,  and  of  twankay  843,359  lbs.  The 
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question  naturally  arises,  what  becomes  of  the  difference  in  quantity  between 
the  boheas  and  the  twankays  imported  now  and  that  which  used  to  be  imported 
in  the  Company’s  time  ? The  solution  of  the  question  is,  that  bohea  now  finds 
its  way  here,  partly  in  the  shape  of  congou,  but  the  bulk  under  the  semblance 
of  Canton  gunpowder,  young  hyson,  caper,  &c. ; the  twankay  is  metamorphosed 
into  hyson,  imperial  and  superior  Canton  gunpowder,  or  young  hyson.  The 
fraud  that  is  perpetrated  on  the  consumer  in  the  manner  before  described,  is 
sufficiently  reprehensible  ; but  it  is  only  a trifle  compared  to  the.  injury  that 
is  inflicted  on  him  by  the  use  of  the  spurious  kinds.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
the  worst  tea  substituted  for  the  best,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  pay  for  swallowing 
flirt  and  rubbish  as  tea.  We  are  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  half  of  the 
Canton  made  tea  is  spurious  ; we  have  seen  that  the  total  quantity  consumed  in 
1850,  was  5,752,777  lbs.,  and  taking  the  half  of  that  quantity  as  the  minimum, 
we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  pay  for,  and  consume  at  least 
2,876,388  lbs.  of  this  spurious  rubbish ! ! ! and  assuming  that  it  is  all  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  4 s.  per  pound  (and  much  of  it  is  sold  at  considerably  above 
that  price),  we  find  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  made  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  more  than  500,000  pounds  sterling  (!  ! !)  for  what  is  intrinsically 
worthless.  The  article  can  be  bought  in  Canton  at  a few  pence  per  pound,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  price  is  paid  for  the  labour  employed  to  give  these 
otherwise  useless  materials  a marketable  appearace.  The  consumer  of  this 
article  do  worse  than  throw  away  this  large  amount  of  money,  for  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  as  far  as  their  health  is  concerned,  they  would  be  gainers,  if 
they  threw  the  whole  annual  importation  of  this  rubbish  into  the  sea,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  find  its  way  into  their  stomachs.” 

2.533.  Chairman .]  Do  you  believe  that  statement  to  be  applicable  at  the 
present  time  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  then  ; there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  owing  to  the  exposures  that  have  taken  place. 

2.534.  When  was  that  written? — -In  1851.  It  was  a correct  statement  of  the 
•condition  of  the  trade  then.  We  found,  at  that  time,  that  we  could  scarcely  sell 
genuine  tea  at  all,  and  we  were  obliged  to  engage  lecturers  to  go  round  the 
country,  and  explain  the  matter  to  the  working  classes  ; amongst  others,  we 
had  George  Dawson  from  Birmingham,  to  come  to  London  to  lecture  on  the 
subject. 

2 535 . Mr.  Otzcay.]  Are  you  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  you  have 
given,  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  tea  imported,  and  the  number  of  pounds  con- 
sumed?— I am  certain  as  to  the  total  quantities  imported  and  consumed,  but 
there  is  never  any  distinction  made  between  Canton  and  true  green  tea.  There 
are  no  exact  means  of  finding  the  comparative  quantities. 

2536.  You  are  certain  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  imported,  but  the  merit 
of  that  statement  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of  pounds  imported 
and  the  number  of  pounds  consumed  ; are  you  certain  as  to  the  consumption? 
— The  imports  and  consumption  are  always  to  be  ascertained.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  the  current  statements  published  annually.  I have  provided 
myself  with  the  ordinary  sale  lists,  published  the  last  month,  which,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I will  hand  in.  Now,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  bohea 
imported  as  bohea.  If  you  want  to  find  the  bohea  you  must  come  down  to 
green  teas.  Under  the  head  of  Gunpowder,  you  will  find  “ Fair  to  good  and 
fine,  Is.  4 d.  to  4 s.  per  lb.”  This  refers  to  true  green  tea.  “Canton  and 
twankay  kinds,  \9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.”  That  means  gunpowder  tea  made  at 
Canton  from  twankay  ; twnnkay  being  the  lowest  kind  of  green  tea.  “ Woping 
and  bohea  kinds,  8 d.  to  9d.  per  lb.”  That  means  gunpowder  made  from 
coloured  woping  bohea.  The  same  three  descriptions,  that  is,  “ Fair  to  good 
and  fine,”  “ Canton  and  twankay  kinds,”  and  “ Woping  and  bohea  kinds,”  are 
also  applied  in  the  brokers’  lists  to  imperial  and  young  hyson.  It  was  stated 
here  by  a gentleman  that  there  was  no  bohea  or  woping  sold  now ; it  is  not 
sold  as  woping  and  bohea,  but  it  has  always  been  imported  since  the  Company’s 
charter  has  been  done  away  with  as  gunpowder,  young  hyson,  and  imperial, 
and  in  the  brokers’  price  currents  each  of  these  three  kinds  are  described  as 
being  composed  of  bohea. — \Tke  JVitness  handed  in  the  Trade  List.] 

2537.  Mr.  Villiers.]  For  what  purpose  do  you  produce  that  list  ? — To  show 
that  the  ordinary  woping,  bohea,  and  twankay,  that  in  the  Company’s  time 
used  to  come  as  woping,  bohea,  and  twankay,  and  was  sold  to  the  public  under 
their  own  proper  names,  are  now  sold  under  the  titles  of  the  better  grades  of  tea. 
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All  tlie  common  tea  which  the  Company  used  to  import,  as  common  tea,  still 
comes  into  the  country,  but  instead  of  being  sold  for  what  it  is,  as  common  tea, 
at  a common  price,  it  is  sold  for  the  finer  kinds  of  tea. 

2.53S.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  sold  at  a higher  price  ? — 'It  is  sold 
to  the  trade  for  what  it  is,  but  the  retailers  sell  it  to  the  public  for  gunpowder, 
young  hyson,  &c. 

2.539.  ^ the  price  of  better  tea? — At  the  price  of  better  tea. 

2540.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  Will  you  define  to  the  Committee  the  distinction 
between  woping  and  bohea  ? — I can  read  you  the  Company’s  own  description  of  it. 

2541.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  intend  to  prove  that  the  retail  dealers  in  tea 
practise  a fraud  upon  the  public  by  selling  an  inferior  for  a superior  article  ? 
— Yes. 

2542.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Will  you  define  the  distinction  between  woping  and 
bohea,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I have  never  been  to  Canton,  and  therefore 
I cannot  say  what  it  is  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I have  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact ; woping  tea,  in  the  time  of  the  Company,  used  to  be  grown  as  a coarse 
kind  of  tea  in  the  province  of  Canton.  It  was  so  common  that  the  Company's 
inspector  declared  that  it  could  never  be  sold  as  it  was. 

2543.  That  is  24  years  ago,  is  it  not : — Yes. 

2544.  The  Committee  desire  to  know7  what  is  now  current;  will  you  define 
to  the  Committee  what  is  the  distinction  between  woping  and  bohea  at  the 
present  time  ? — I must  explain  what  bohea  used  to  be,  or  the  Committee  will 
not  know  what  it  is  now. 

2545.  I want  your  knowledge  of  what  it  is  now  ; I do  not  care  w7hat  it  used 
to  be  30  years  ago  P — There  is  no  tea  comes  as  woping  ; it  all  comes  as  gun- 
powder, young  hyson,  and  the  finer  sorts. 

2546.  You  believe  there  used  to  be  two  kinds,  the  one  w7oping  and  the  other 
bohea  ? — Bohea  was  composed  of  woping  and  common  congou  ; the  refuse 
congou  that  was  not  sold  during  the  shipping  season  was  called  winter  congou, 
and  then  the  Company  used  to  mix  it  with  half  woping  tea ; that  was  the 
Canton  bohea  that  used  to  be  imported. 

2547.  A mixture  of  winter  congou  and  woping  tea  made  the  Canton  bohea? 
— Yes  ; the  Fokien  bohea  was  grown  in  the  Fokien  district,  and  came  to 
Canton  in  its  original  packages,  and  wras  reshipped  in  those  packages,  and 
never  underwent  any  mixture  at  Canton,  but  the  Canton  bohea  was  mixed  at 
Canton,  and  composed  of  old  winter  congou  with  an  equal  portion  of  woping. 

2548.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  r — I have  the  evidence  here 
of  the  Company’s  inspector. 

2549.  Do  you  intend  to  produce  that  evidence  to  show  how  the  public  are 
defrauded  at  the  present  time  in  tea  ? — I produce  it  only  in  answer  to  your 
question. 

2550.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Is  bohea  now  sold  at  all  ? — Not  as  bohea;  it  is  sold  as 
green  tea. 

2551 . Mr.  Otivay.]  In  fact  the  tea  that  used  to  be  sold  as  bohea  is  sold  under 
a different  name  at  a higher  price,  and  the  public  cannot  obtain  the  ancient  tea 
at  the  old  price? — They  cannot  obtain  it  at  all  under  its  own  name. 

2552.  Mr.  Cowper.)  It  is  not  sent  out  of  China  as  bohea? — No,  not  to  this 
country  ; or  if  at  all,  in  very  small  quantities. 

2553.  Mr.  Moffat.]  How  do  you  know  that? — Because  there  is  none  in  the 
list  imported. 

2554.  How  do  you  know  that  the  woping  tea  which  used  to  be  imported 
by  the  East  India  Company  is  now  exported  from  Canton  and  Shanghai  under 
any  other  name  r — Because  it  is  quoted  in  the  trade  lists  as  woping  and  bohea, 
gunpowder,  young  hyson,  and  imperial.  Woping  is  a district  in  the  province 
of  Canton,  therefore  woping  tea  is  never  exported  from  Shanghai. 

2555.  You  say  that  no  woping  is  imported,  but  the  trade  list  says  that  it 
is  ? — As  gunpowder  and  young  hyson,  not  as  bohea.  There  is  another  list 
(. handing  in  the  same).  Those  are  all  the  green  teas,  and  amongst  them  the 
“ bohea  kinds  ;”  that  means  green  tea  made  out  of  the  kinds  of  tea  that  the  bohea 
used  to  be  composed  of.  The  superior  Canton  is  made  from  twankay,  and 
is  now  sold  as  young  hyson,  imperial,  and  gunpowder.  \rou  will  find  there  is 
just  the  same  distinction;  it  has  always  been  sold  by  the  wholesale  trade  for 
what  it  is. 

2556.  Mr.  Villiers .]  Does  the  retailer  sell  anything  as  bohea  now  ? — No. 
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2557.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Does  the  retailer  buy  anything  as  bohea  ? — No,  not  as 
boliea. 

2558.  Does  not  he  buy  it  as  young  hyson  ? — Yes. 

2559.  The  bohea  tea,  according  to  the  price  current  here,  fetches  from 
5 d.  to  6 d.  a lb. ; are  you  aware  what  price  the  Company’s  bohea  used  to 
fetch  ? — Yes. 

2560.  How  much? — At  the  last  sale  1 s.  \0\d.  You  asked  me  if  I could 
state  what  the  bohea  was  composed  of.  I will  refer  the  Committee  to  a ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  Mr.  Reeves,  who  was  the  Company’s  inspector. 

2561.  Chairman. J What  is  the  book  to  which  you  are  about  to  refer? — The 
Report  on  Tea  Duties,  1834.  This  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Reeves,  who  was 
the  East  India  Company’s  inspector  of  teas  at  Canton,  l ie  was  asked  this  ques- 
tion : “ Will  you  state,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of 
Canton  bohea?  Canton  bohea  is  made  from  congou  tea  that  has  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  season  in  the  market,  not  having  been  bought,  but  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  of  the  tea 
grown  in  the  province  of  Canton  called  woping  tea. — You  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  an  admixture  of  old  tea  of  the  former  season  and  the  woping  tea  r It  is. — 
Where  is  that  admixture  made  ? In  Canton.  The  woping  tea  comes  down 
to  Canton  chiefly  in  tubs. — Have  you  ever  known  the  woping  tea  purchased 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  its  separate  and  distinct  state  for  exportation 
to  England?  Never. — Is  its  quality  generally  so  inferior  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use 
without  an  admixture  of  better  tea  ? Certainly,  I should  say  so,  for  the  English 
market.” 

2562.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Will  you  define  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  difference 
between  woping  and  bohea ; with  20  years’  experience,  do  not  you  know  that 
"woping  and  bohea  mean  the  same  thing,  and  not  two  descriptions  of  tea  ? — 
Bohea  was  partly  composed,  according  to  every  report  that  was  made,  of 
woping.  Woping  entered  into  the  composition  of  bohea. 

2563.  But  woping  tea  was  never  imported  into  this  country  under  the 
East  India  Company  without  a mixture  of  congou  ? — No. 

2564.  What  was  it  called  when  it  was  so  mixed? — It  was  called  Canton 
bohea. 

2565.  You  do  not  know  of  any  distinction  that  there  is  between  woping  and 
bohea ; according  to  your  evidence  they  mean  the  same  thing  now  ? — The 
woping  tea  is  tea  grown  at  Wo-Ping,  a district  in  the  province  of  Canton. 

2566.  According  to  the  paper  which  you  have  laid  before  the  Committee,  it 
appears  that  bohea  was  imported  in  the  East  India  Company’s  time,  and  sold 
at  1 s.  6 d.  to  2 s.  a pound,  and  it  is  now  imported  under  other  names,  and 
fetches  from  5 d.  to  6 d.  a pound  ? — Yes. 

2567.  From  that  do  you  deduce  that  there  is  any  fraud  in  the  importation 
of  this  tea  under  the  names  of  bohea,  Canton,  twankay,  and  young  hvson  ? — 
It  is  an  immense  injury  to  the  poor  in  this  way.  that  at  the  time  the  tea  was 
imported  by  the  Company,  there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  90  per  cent,  on 
bohea  tea,  and  instead  of  remaining  as  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or  a rated  duty  of 
1 s.  6 d.  on  bohea  and  2 s.  2d.  on  congou,  the  trade  petitioned  to  have  one 
equal  duty  put  upon  all  kinds  of  tea.  I am  nowr  speaking  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  It  was  represented  to  them  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  make  the 
poor  man  pay  as  much  for  his  bohea  as  the  rich  man  paid  for  his  fine  hyson  ; 
that  was  met  by  the  trade  stating  that  bohea  tea  was  very  common,  and  so 
worthless  compared  to  the  better  kinds,  that  an  equalisation  of  duty  wrould 
amount  to  a prohibitory  duty,  and  there  would  be  no  bohea  imported.  At  the 
present  time  bohea  is  worth  6 d.  a pound  in  the  market,  and  twankay  8 d.\  if 
there  were  an  ad  valorem  duty  now,  the  buyer  could  have  it  now  at  1 s.  or 
1 s.  4 d.  a pound. 

2568.  Mr.  Villiers.~\  What  you  call  “ worthless  stuff  ” ? — Yes  ; if  there  was 
an  ad  valorem  duty  there  would  not  be  so  much  injustice  in  the  matter ; but 
the  injustice  to  the  poor  man  consists  in  his  having  to  pay  1 s.  9 d.  per  pound 
duty  on  what  is  intrinsically  of  so  little  value,  and  if  it  was  imported  under  its 
own  name  there  would  be  very  little  of  it  sold. 

2.5(19.  You  are  going  into  the  policy  of  levying  a duty  upon  the  article  of 
tea  ; the  Committee  wish  you  to  state  what  you  know  of  the  fraud  practised  by 
the  trade,  by  selling  inferior  tea  for  higher  priced  tea  ? — My  object  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  this  subject,  is  that  the  coloured  tea  should 
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permitted  to  be  imported  as  green  tea. 

2570.  Do  you  want  to  prohibit  its  coming  into  the  country  at  all  ? — While 
the  present  rate  of  duty  exists.  I will  show  the  Committee  some  samples  of 
tea  which  are  now  being  offered  for  sale,  of  which  some  is  lie  tea  ( producing 
the  fiame). 

2571.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  lie  tea  is  now  imported  into  this  country  ? 
— It  is  still  sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

2.572.  Can  you  prove  that  ? — Yes. 

2573.  Have  you  a sample  of  lie  tea  with  you?  — Yes  ( producing  the  same). 

2574.  Is  the  lie  tea,  of  which  you  are  going  to  speak,  the  same  lie  tea  that 
has  been  spoken  of  in  this  Committee  before  ? — Yes  ; that  sample  was  offered 
at  Moffatt’s  sale,  1855. 

257 5*  Mr.  Moffatt.]  When  was  it  imported?— I do  not  know;  I could  get 
the  information  if  it  was  requisite. 

2576.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  frequently  occurs,  when  teas  are  unsaleable, 
they  are  offered  for  auction  when  they  have  been  in  the  country  four  or  five 
years  ? — Those  are  teas  that  can  be  got  at  any  time ; they  have  never  left  off 
being  sold. 

2577.  Chairman.']  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  lie  tea  ? 
— There  are  two  kinds  of  lie  tea  imported  ; one  is  composed  of  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  of  sand,  mixed  up  with  the  refuse  of  the  tea-dust ; it  is  worked  into 
a mass,  with  a kind  of  starch  or  gum  made  from  rice,  and  when  it  is  granulated 
it  is  painted  to  resemble  green  tea. 

2578.  Can  you  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  that  description  of  tea  is 
imported  at  the  present  time  ? — Not  simply  as  lie  tea  ; there  was  always  a very 
little  of  that  imported,  compared  to  the  sample  I have  placed  before  the  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  part  lie  tea  and  a portion  of  true  tea. 

2579.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  lie  tea  chiefly  composed  of 
sand  is  not  imported? — It  is  mixed  with  other  tea;  it  is  not  sold  to  such  a 
large  extent  as  it  was  formerly. 

2580.  What  is  the  second  description  of  lie  tea? — The  second  description  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a portion  of  good  tea  mixed  with  the  lie  tea. 

2581.  A portion  of  good  tea  is  mixed  with  the  lie  tea  composed  of  sand? 
—Yes. 

2582.  Mr.  Otway.]  Were  the  samples  which  you  have  produced  procured 
recently? — Some  were  offered  for  sale  to  me  within  the  last  three  weeks. 

2583.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  were  asked  what  you  mean  by  lie  tea  ; you  mean  what 
the  Chinese  mean,  that  is,  false  tea  ? — Yes,  sham  tea. 

2584.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  lie  tea  imported  in  any  considerable  quantity  now? 
— No;  and  it  will  not  be  imported  while  this  Committee  sits;  the  exposures 
which  have  taken  place  have  put  a considerable  check  to  it  ; if  nothing  is  done 
by  this  Committee,  in  a couple  of  years  we  shall  have  as  much  imported  as 
ever. 

2585.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  any  is  imported  at  the  present  time? — Cer- 
tainly ; I have  samples  here. 

2586.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  is  the  date  of  importation? — They  were  offered 
for  sale  on  the  30th  of  October  last  year. 

2587.  Has  any  been  offered  for  sale  more  recently  ? — I do  not  know,  because 
I never  look  out  for  it. 

2588.  Do  you  know  when  that  tea  was  imported  ? — I do  not. 

2589.  It  may  have  been  imported  when  you  made  your  statement  in  1850  ? 
— I think  not. 

2590.  Why  not? — I do  not  believe  it  was. 

2591.  At  what  price  can  you  buy  lie  tea  ? — Eight  pence  a pound. 

2592.  Less  than  that,  cannot  you  ? — 1 never  bought  it. 

2593.  Do  you  know  any  one  that  ever  has  bought  it? — Yes;  {producing  a 
sample  of  tea),  that  is  lie  tea  mixed  with  ordinary  tea. 

2594.  Mr  .Otway.']  Where  was  this  tea  purchased? — It  was  offered  at  Moffatt’s 
sale,  October  1855. 

2595.  Wholesale  ? — Yes. 

2596.  Does 
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2596.  Does  it  come  in  this  way  into  the  hands  of  the  public  ? — It  does ; 
here  is  some  which  was  bought  from  a retailer  {producing  the  same). 

2597.  Chairman.')  What  was  it  sold  for  ? — Fine  pearl  leaf  gunpowder  ; it  is 
sold  wholesale  as  lie  tea,  spurious  tea. 

2598.  It  is  not  sold  with  any  purpose  of  fraud  to  the  retailer  ? — No,  not  by 
the  wholesale  men  ; the  wholesale  men  are  honourable  to  each  other  and  to  the 
trade ; it  is  only  when  it  is  sold  to  the  public  that  the  public  are  the  losers. 

2599.  Mr.  Otway.)  What  is  that  spurious  tea  sold  for  at  the  wholesale  price  ? 
— About  8 d.  per  pound. 

2600.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  Did  it  sell  at  the  sale  to  which  you  have  referred? — I 
do  not  know  ; I never  buy  lie  tea ; but  as  I wanted  to  show  this  Committee  a 
sample,  I inquired  for  it  a few  weeks  since,  and  this  sample  was  given  to  me, 
with  the  date  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale. 

2601.  Having  been  in  a public  auction  sale  about  six  months  since  ? — Yes  ; 
here  is  another  sample  offered  for  sale  ( producing  the  same)  ; this  also  contains 
lie  tea ; it  was  offered  for  sale  to  me  about  a fortnight  ago. 

2602.  When  was  that  imported? — I do  not  know  ; they  only  gave  the  name 
of  the  ship,  the  “ Malacca  ” ; the  price  was  8 d. 

2603.  When  was  it  imported  ? — I did  not  take  the  date  of  importation. 

2604.  Mr.Villiers.)  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  wholesale  houses  have 
no  scruple  in  selling  lie  tea  ? — No. 

2605.  It  is  generally  recognised  as  an  article  to  he  used  for  the  purpose  of 
being  passed  off  on  the  public  as  a superior  tea  ? — It  is  always  known  that  it 
will  be  sold  to  the  consumer  as  a superior  tea,  and  never  for  what  it  is. 

2606.  Is  there  a good  market  for  this  lie  tea,  do  you  know  ? — There  used  to 
be,  until  the  “ Lancet  ” drew  public  attention  to  the  fact. 

2607.  When  did  the  “ Lancet  ” draw  public  attention  to  the  fact? — About 
1850  and  1851. 

2608.  Then  was  it  discontinued  for  any  time  ? — There  was  no  very  percep- 
tible difference  for  one  or  two  years,  but  gradually,  as  the  people  began  to  get 
better  informed,  it  decreased.  At  one  time  you  saw  Canton  teas,  either  painted 
boheas  or  lie  tea,  in  almost  every  shop  window.  There  were  a great  number  of 
respectable  shopkeepers  who  supplied  the  aristocracy,  who  never  had  any  ne- 
cessity to  keep  it ; it  was  chiefly  sold  by  those  shopkeepers  who  supply  the  poor. 

2609.  What  was  it  designated  ? —Fine  pearl  leaf  gunpowder. 

2610.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  At  what  price  was  it  sold  ? — Generally,  4 s.  per  pound  ; 
we  found  it  all  over  the  manufacturing  districts ; nobody  would  look  at  our 
genuine  tea,  they  all  preferred  the  painted  and  spurious  tea ; we  found  that 
Canton  made  tea  was  in  general  consumption  all  over  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

2611.  Mr.  Villiers.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a preference  for  lie  tea  ? — 
The  people  had  been  using  the  painted  Canton  and  spurious  green  teas  for  some 
time,  and  had,  to  a certain  extent,  acquired  a taste  for  it.  '1  hey  were  also 
pleased  with  the  colour.  I must  here  state  that  my  observations  do  not  apply 
to  lie  tea  exclusively,  but  to  all  spurious  kinds,  including  painted  bohea ; they 
thought  that  the  colour  was  natural  to  the  tea. 

2612.  You  were  about  to  make  some  statement  with  regard  to  the  sale  ot 
lie  tea.  You  say  that  the  publication  of  the  “ Lancet”  stopped  the  sale  of  lie 
tea  for  a short  time  ? — It  has  had  a gradual  effect ; it  has  disappeared  from  the 
better  informed  districts  ; the  districts  in  which  persons  reside  who  have  access 
to  the  “Lancet  ” and  other  periodicals. 

2613.  Do  you  mean  that  lie  tea  has  ceased  to  be  sold  ? — les  ; at  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  of  this  Committee,  you  hardly  see  any 
green  tea  in  any  shop  window  in  London. 

2614.  Is  lie  tea  always  green  tea  ? — Sometimes  it  is  black.  There  is  a sample 
of  scented  caper  ( producing  the  same),  which  is  also  partly  composed  of  he  tea. 

2615.  Mr.  Otway.)  Is  this  the  tea  of  which  you  propose  to  prohibit  the 
importation  ? — I propose  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  painted  tea. 

2616.  Is  there  a deleterious  and  unwholesome  substance  in  its  composition  ? 
-Yes. 

2617.  Mr.  Wise.)  Under  what  name  or  designation  does  this  article  called 
lie  tea  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  ?— It  is  sold  as  any  other  gun- 
powder tea  or  caper  tea. 

2618.  Is  it  submitted  to  the  Custom  House  as  tea,  although  it  is  known  to 
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the  officers  of  the  Customs  as  lie  tea  ? — It  would  be  known  to  the  officers  if 
they  examined  it ; they  do  not  have  to  inspect  it ; but  if  it  was  all  dirt  they 
would  take  the  duty  on  it. 

2619.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I presume  the  officers  of  the  Custom  House  have  only  to 
do  with  the  duty  to  be  collected,  and  not  with  the  quality  of  the  tea  ? — Yes. 

2620.  What  do  you  know  of  the  sale  of  lie  tea  at  the  present  time  ? — The 
exposures  in  the  “ Lancet  ” have  had  a very  beneficial  effect.  I must  say  that 
the  “ Times  ” and  all  the  papers  have  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  making 
known  these  reports.  It  has  gradually  gone  out  of  all  the  best  neighbourhoods, 
but  now  you  will  just  find  it  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  the  poor  reside,  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  where  persons  never  read  the  “ Lancet,”  and  do 
not  read  much  at  all. 

2621.  Mr.  Villiers.]  How  is  this  spurious  tea  described  in  the  shops  in  the 
poor  districts  ? — “ People’s  tea,”  and  “ tea  for  the  million.”  Here  is  some  of 
the  tea  for  the  million  ( producing  the  same) ; it  does  not  contain  lie  tea,  but  it  is 
composed  of  black  tea  painted. 

2622.  Is  it  not  sold  at  very  reduced  prices  ? — It  is  at  very  reduced  prices  now 
to  what  it  used  to  be. 

2623.  Mr.  Otway.)  I thought  you  said  it  was  sold  at  4 s.  a pound  ? — That  was 
in  1851. 

2624.  Chairman.]  What  is  it  sold  at  now  ? — At  a variety  of  prices,  from 
2 s.  10  d.,  where  they  make  it  a leading  article  in  London.  In  the  country  it  is 
still  sold  at  4 s.  or  5 s.  a pound.  I am  here  speaking  of  Canton  green  teas 
generally. 

2625.  Mr.  Villiers .]  Is  there  any  other  description  of  tea  that  could  be  sold 
as  cheap  as  that  at  2 s.  8 d.  a pound  ? — This  is  a sample  ( producing  the  same)  of 
good  ordinary  twankay  tea  ; that  is  the  material  out  of  which  the  best  kind  of 
Canton  gunpowder  would  be  made. 

2626.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  price  of  that  ? — The  same  as  lie  tea,  8 d.  per 
pound  wholesale. 

2627.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Has  not  lie  tea  a nasty  taste  ? — Yes. 

2628.  Do  not  you  think  the  public  can  judge  for  themselves  between  good 
tea  and  tea  having  a nasty  taste  ? — No ; they  consumed  millions  of  pounds, 
and  did  not  find  it  out. 

2629.  In  what  year  were  a million  of  pounds  of  lie  tea  sold  ? — In  1851. 

2630.  What  quantity  has  been  consumed  in  the  year  1854  ? — That  I cannot 
tell.  I am  glad  to  say  that  less  is  sold  than  formerly. 

2631.  Do  you  believe  half  a million  of  pounds  were  consumed  in  1854? — 
There  is  no  data  upon  the  subject. 

2632.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the  consumption  of  lie  tea  has 
decreased  the  last  four  or  five  years? — Certainly. 

2633.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  as  much  as  800,000  or  1,000,000 
pounds  of  lie  tea  imported  into  this  country  in  one  year,  and  that  there  was 
not  imported  in  the  last  year  200,000  lbs  ? — As  long  as  the  exposures  last  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  sale  to  a large  extent. 

2634.  Did  not  this  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  lie  tea  occur  before  there 
were  any  exposures  by  public  inquiry? — Not  at  all;  when  we  commenced 
trade  we  could  hardly  sell  the  true  green  tea. 

2635.  Who  made  those  exposures  ? — ■“  1 he  Lancet.” 

2636.  In  what  year  r — In  1850  and  1851. 

2637.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Is  there  any  means  of  discovering  what  quantity  of  lie 
tea  is  imported? — No. 

2638.  You  cannot  say  whether  one  year  there  was  500,000  lbs.  and  the  next 
year  200,000  lbs.  ? — It  has  never  been  distinguished ; it  has  always  been 
imported  as  green  tea,  or  if  it  happened  to  be  caper,  as  black  tea. 

2639.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  asked  any  brokers  what  quantity  of  lie  tea 
is  imported  now  ? — I have  made  inquiries,  but  the  brokers  and  dealers  do  not 
care  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 

2640.  What  did  they  tell  you  ? — I have  reason  to  know  that  there  has  been 
very  much  less  of  it,  both  imported  and  sold,  since  the  exposures,  than  before. 

2641.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Are  there  no  means  of  ascertaining  officially  the 
amount  of  lie  tea  imported  ? — Not  officially,  because  the  Government  have 
never  kept  any  distinction  between  the  two. 

2642.  If  the  Government  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  would  there 
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be  any  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  competent  and  experienced  Custom-house 
officers,  in  distinguishing  between  lie  tea  and  genuine  tear — None  whatever 
This  is  a sample  of  green  tea  without  any  paint  whatever  ( producing  the  same), 
from  Kumaon,  in  the  Himalayas,  900  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta.  What  I wish 
to  recommend  to  the  Committee  is  that  no  painted  tea  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  to  be  imported.  If  a regulation  of  that  kind  was  made,  it  would 
prevent  the  inferior  kinds  of  tea  being  imported  under  superior  titles,  thus 
defrauding  the  public,  and  putting  the  honest  retailer  in  a false  position. 

2643.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Did  you  state  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tea  natu- 
rally of  a green  colour? — 1 his  is  natural  green  which  I last  produced. 

2644.  Your  objection  is,  that  any  tea  should  be  brought  in  of  a particular 
colour,  because  you  call  that  painted,  do  not  you? — I would  object  to  any 
painted  tea  coming  of  any  kind,  either  painted  black  or  green. 

2645.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  designation  of  painted  tea  ? 
— It  is  first  coloured  with  turmeric  and  Prussian  blue,  and  then  faced  with  a 
substance  similar  to  French  chalk. 

264b.  Viscount  E bring  ton.)  In  short,  you  would  prohibit  the  importation  of 
tea  which  has  been  artificially  coloured  ? — Yes. 

2647.  Mr.  Villiers .]  How  can  a Custom-house  officer  know  what  has  been 
artificially  coloured  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it ; any  Custom-house 
officer  would  know  it. 

2648.  Teas  are  of  various  colours,  are  not  they  ? — Green  teas  are  not  natu- 
rally of  different  colours  ; artificially  they  are. 

2649.  Is  all  tea  the  same  colour  in  China  ? — There  is  unpainted  black,  and 
unpainted  green. 

2650.  Chairman .]  Is  black  tea  and  green  tea  the  same  colour  ?—  No. 

2651.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  are  giving  the  result  of  considerable  experience  of 
the  growth  of  tea  in  China  ; will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  distinction  between 
black  tea  and  green  tea? — I cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  tell  you,  but  I can 
tell  you  from  the  best  available  source,  which  is  Mr.  Fortune’s  work  on  tea. 
Mr.  Fortune  has  been  all  over  the  black  and  green  tea  district,  and  he  states, 
that  the  plant  from  which  the  Canton  tea  is  made  is  called  the  Thea  Bohea  ; it 
is  a very  inferior  description ; all  the  fine  green  teas,  and  even  the  fine  black 
teas,  are  made  from  one  plant,  that  is  the  Thea  Viridis. 

2652.  The  fine  qualities  of  black  tea  and  green  tea  are  from  the  same  plant? 
— Yes. 

2653.  How  does  that  square  with  your  recommendation  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  tea  being  kept  of  its  natural  colour,  when  one  tea  comes  black 
and  another  green  ? — The  difference  between  true  green  and  black  would  be 
only  in  manipulation.  Mr.  Fortune  explains  that  the  different  colours  in  tea 
between  black  and  green  arises  entirely  from  the  different  mode  of  preparation. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  ; but  what  I object  to  is  the  addition  of 
artificial  colour. 

2654.  Mr.  Wise.]  Does  not  it  arise  from  the  different  temperature  in  which 
the  leaves  are  roasted  ? — Not  at  all ; black  or  green  tea  might  be  made  from 
either  plant.  Mr.  Fortune  shows  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  made, 
in  Calcutta,  with  the  Chinese  tea-makers  he  was  conducting  to  the  Himalayas, 
in  which  they  did  not  use  teas  at  all,  but  ordinary  leaves  out  of  the  garden  ; 
and  they  produced  a good-looking  green  tea  from  ordinary  leaves. 

2655.  Is  not  green  tea,  for  instance,  roasted  once,  and  black  tea  tw'o  or  three 
times  ? — Black  tea  undergoes  a kind  of  fermentation,  and  is  also  fired  or  roasted 
more  than  green. 

2656.  Some  tea  may  be  prepared  by  a different  heat,  and  by  a different 
process  r — Yes. 

2657.  Mr.  Villiers .]  Do  you  think  anybody  in  this  country  could  be  sufficiently 
experienced  to  decide,  in  the  first  place,  what  had  been  done  with  the  same 
plant  in  the  wray  of  manufacturing  process,  and  also  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  qualities  of  tea  ? — Certainly. 

2658.  So  that  if  any  tea  were  purchased  at  a retailer’s,  and  it  were  referred 
to  such  a person,  he  could  say  whether  that  tea  was  w hat  it  purported  to  he, 
and  what  were  the  real  qualities  of  the  tea  ? — He  could  tell  if  it  were  painted  in 
all  cases. 

2659.  You  say  he  could  distinguish  between  the  qualities  of  inferior  and 
superior  tea,  supposing  there  were  not  any  very  great  difference  that  ought  to 
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enter  into  the  price  ? — Any  judge  of  tea,  that  is,  any  broker  or  experienced 
dealer,  could  tell  you  the  difference  in  quality  between  any  teas  you  chose. 

26G0.  Could  a tea  broker  always  tell  the  difference  in  quality,  and  affix  the 
price  upon  the  different  qualities  ? — They  do  now,  up  to  a farthing  a pound ; 
the  samples  graduate  from  a farthing  a pound. 

2661.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  persons  with  that  amount  of 
experience  that  would  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the  different  qualities 
of  tea  ? — Not  at  all. 

2662.  Is  the  fraud  chiefly  practised  selling  inferior  teas  for  teas  of  a higher 
price? — It  is.  The  evil  which  I wish  to  prevent  is  the  painted  teas  being 
allowed  to  come  at  all,  because  the  inferior  teas  are  palmed  off  on  the  poor 
man,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  1 s.  9 d.  per  pound  duty  on  what  is  intrinsically  of 
little  value. 

2663.  Painting  is  the  mode  in  which  the  fraud  is  practised  with  the  most 
success,  and  one  of  your  remedies  for  this  fraud  is,  that  you  would  prevent  any 
painted  tea  coming  into  the  country  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2664.  How  would  you  prevent  the  process  of  painting  after  it  had  come  in  ? 
— If  painted  tea  was  discovered  in  any  shop  it  should  be  made  a punishable 
offence. 

2665.  Would  you  allow  teas  to  be  sold  of  different  colours? — Only  natural 
black  and  natural  green. 

2666.  Might  they  not  paint  some  inferior  black  teas,  what  you  would  call 
natural  green  ? — If  they  did  so,  I should  make  it  a punishable  offence,  if  it  was 
discovered. 

2667.  Your  plan  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  artificially  coloured 
teas  ? — Yes  ; it  would  not  injure  the  wholesale  trade  at  all ; it  would  result  in 
an  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  if  none  of  this  spurious  tea  was 
allowed  to  be  sold.  I would  allow  time  for  existing  contracts  to  be  completed; 
say  one  year  for  Canton,  and  two  years  for  Shanghai,  after  which  no  painted 
tea  to  be  allowed  to  enter. 

2668.  Mr.  Otway.']  Is  the  lie  tea  made  worse  by  the  retailer  ? — No,  he  could 
not  make  it  worse. 

2609.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  You  apprehend  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  artificial  colouring  of  tea,  and  in  that  case  you  would  prohibit 
the  importation  of  tea  in  a coloured  state,  and  make  it  a punishable  offence  to 
colour  it  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

2670.  Do  you  apprehend,  with  a reasonable  degree  of  honesty  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  those  employed  by  the  Government,  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  mater? — None  whatever. 

2671.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  proportion  of  the  importations  into  this  country 
consist  of  black  tea  and  green  tea  at  this  time  ? — I could  not  answer  that 
question  from  memory. 

2672.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  green  tea  imported  into  the  country 
at  the  present  time  is  what  you  term  painted  tea,  and  what  proportion  is 
unpainted  ? — It  unfortunately  happens  that  all  the  true  green  tea  that  is  made 
in  the  true  green  tea  district  is  painted. 

2673.  Is  there  any  green  tea  imported  into  this  country  that  is  not  what  you 
term  painted  ? — Only  what  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  Java,  and  Assam. 

2674.  Is  there  anything  prejudicial  to  health  in  what  you  term  the  painting 
of  green  tea? — It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case.  It  only  degrades  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese ; it  is  only  employed  to  cheat  the  consumer ; and  I con- 
sider the  Canton  green  teas  are  painted  so  highly  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
public  health. 

2675.  Mr.  Villiers.]  I thought  you  said  it  was  imported  painted? — Yes. 

2676.  The  Chinese  paint  it  ? — It  is  done  to  order.  The  Chinese  are  the 
most  accommodating  people  in  the  world.  All  this  evil  is  done  with  the  know- 
ledge or  by  the  order  of  the  British  merchant.  A little  while  ago  Assam 
teas,  which  are  very  superior  teas,  were  selling  at  an  enormous  price,  and  in 
a very  short  time  we  found  that  there  were  Chinese  teas  coming  over  with  the 
appearance  of  Assam  teas;  they  were  called  Tysam.  Those  teas  were  made 
at  Canton,  and  they  got  them  artificially  flavoured,  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
Assam  teas. 

2677.  Flavoured  with  paint? — No,  not  flavoured  with  paint.  They  have  a 
kind  of  malty  flavour,  which  is  natural  to  Assam  tea ; but  the  order  must  have 
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gone  out  from  this  country  10  match  the  Assam  teas  ; it  could  not  have  taken 
place  in  China  without  an  order  from  this  country. 

2678.  Mr.  Moffat /.]  When  were  you  last  in  China? — I never  was  there. 

2679.  Have  you  a correspondent  there  ? — No. 

2680.  How  do  you  chance  to  know  that  the  Tysam  tea  is  manufactured  in 
Canton?  — It  has  always  been  sold  in  the  market  as  such  ; it  has  been  always 
sold  to  retailers  as  China  Assam. 

2681.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  this  is  not  tea  grown  in  the 
tea  district  of  China,  but  that  this  Tysam  tea  is  manufactured  in  Canton  ; can 
you  tell  the  Committee  how  you  come  by  that  knowledge  ? — I know  that  it  is 
imported  from  Canton.  The  chests  that  have  arrived  with  it  have  Canton 
marked  upon  them. 

2682.  Are  you  not  aware  that  some  of  the  very  finest  congou  is  imported 
from  Canton  ? — Yes. 

2683.  And  the  finest  souchong? — Yes. 

2684.  Do  you  believe  that  those  teas  are  manufactured  in  Canton  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

2685.  What  makes  you  think  that  Tysam  congou  is  manufactured  at 
Canton  ? — Because  it  was  reputed  in  the  trade  ; the  teas  were  offered  as  being 
China  Assams,  or  at  least,  China  teas  made  to  imitate  Assam  tea  imported 
from  Canton. 

2686.  Mr.  Villiers.~\  They  are  sold  in  the  market  as  an  article  called  China 
Assams  ? —Yes. 

2687.  Mr.  Moffatt.~\  Imported  from  Canton  ? — Yes. 

2688.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  they  are  made  in  Canton,  and  are  not 
grown  up  the  country,  and  manufactured  up  the  country,  as  other  fine  teas 
are  ? — It  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  or  not ; it  shows  that  the  Chinese  will 
do  anything  to  order. 

2689.  Your  previous  evidence  was  that  the  Tysam  tea  was  manufactured  at 
Canton  ? — It  is  immaterial  altogether. 

2690.  Mr.  Otway .]  As  regards  these  teas,  although  the  retailer  does  not 
make  them  more  deleterious  than  they  are  at  present,  I understand  you  to 
say  that  he  commits  a fraud,  inasmuch  as  he  sells  them  under  different  names 
and  at  a very  different  price  from  that  at  which  he  buys  them,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  at  more  than  a fair  profit,  because  he  buys  them  at  8 d.,  and  sells 
them  at  2s.  1 Od.  ? — Yes  ; that  includes  the  1 s.  9 d.  duty. 

2691.  Mr.  Moffatt.\  The  duty  paid  tea  costs  the  retailer  2 s.  5 d.,  and  he  sells 
it  at  2^.  10  d.  ? — Yes. 

2692.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a very  exorbitant  profit  for  a retailer  selling- 
quantities  of  half  ounces  and  quarter  of  ounces  ? — No  ; but  it  is  not  the  tea 
it  is  sold  for ; and  if  the  consumer  knew  it  was  bohea  he  would  not  buy  it. 
I conceive  the  poor  man  is  very  much  injured ; the  real  value  of  the  tea  is 
only  about  Qd.  it  has  less  of  the  active  principle  of  tea ; less  of  thein. 

2693.  Then  the  person  guilty  of  the  fraud  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  gets  the  greater  share  of  the  spoil  out  of  the  poor  man’s  pocket  in 
the  shape  of  the  H.  9 d.  duty  ? — No,  certainly  not ; the  present  equal  duties  were 
not  imposed  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  but  at  the  request  of  the  tea 
trade. 

2694.  Mr.  Villiers .]  I think  you  have  only  stated  one  remedy  for  stopping 
the  series  of  frauds  which  seem  to  be  practised  in  the  trade ; you  propose  to 
stop  the  importation  of  all  coloured  tea,  and  of  course  the  right  of  mixing  with 
any  other  substance  whatever  ? — Yes. 

2695.  That  would  stop  adulterated  tea  being  imported  and  its  being  mixed 
with  inferior  tea  ? — Yes. 

2696.  Without  going  into  that  question,  you  have  suggested  that  by  a 
different  mode  of  levying  the  duty,  the  quality  could  be  ascertained  at  the 
Custom-house  ? — I think  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  duty  would  do,  if 
coloured  tea  was  prevented  from  being  imported  at  all. 

2697.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  there  are  two  sources  of  fraud,  one 
colouring  the  tea,  and  the  other  mixing  the  tea  before  it  comes  into  the  country  ; 
you  might  prevent  painted  tea  being  imported  at  all,  but  I understood  you  to 
say,  that  there  was  a mode  of  preventing  mixed  teas  being  brought,  by  levying 
the  duty  according  to  the  quality  ? — No,  I would  still  levy  one  duty  ; the  very 
fact  of  preventing  the  importation  of  painted  tea  would  prevent  the  lie  tea 
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from  coming,  for  if  it  was  not  painted  it  would  not  be  sold,  the  fraud  would 
be  so  transparent. 

2698.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  tea  in  this 
country,  there  being  teas  of  different  qualities  imported? — That  would  not  be 
desirable. 

2699.  You  are  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2700.  You  have  stated  that  very  inferior  teas  are  sold  at  a high  price  in  the 
poorer  districts  ? — Yes ; it  nearly  all  takes  place  with  green  tea  and  not  with 
black  tea ; most  of  the  black  teas  have  veiy  distinct  qualities  ; perhaps  some  of 
them  are  very  deficient  in  strength,  but  have  a superabundance  of  flavour  ; 
others  plenty  of  strength,  but  little  flavour ; and  it  would  be  very  much  better 
to  allow  such  teas  to  be  mixed  together. 

2701.  We  are  upon  the  subject  of  fraud;  are  there  not  different  qualities  of 
black  tea? — Yes. 

2702.  Is  it  not  a fraud  to  sell  an  inferior  black  tea  at  the  price  of  a superior 
black  tea  ? — I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  prevented. 

2703.  You  say  that  there  are  people  sufficiently  experienced  in  this  country 
to  detect  that  fraud  ? — Not  the  mixture  of  black  teas,  but  the  spurious  green 
teas. 

2704.  You  say  that  no  broker  could  detect  whether  there  was  a mixture  of 
inferior  black  tea  with  the  superior  ? — A broker  could  detect  it ; it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  prevent  their  being  mixed. 

270.5.  Is  it  possible  to  detect  the  different  qualities  when  they  are  so  mixed  ? 
— If  they  were  of  very  different  qualities  ; if  two  congous  were  mixed  together 
you  could  not  tell ; if  congou  and  bohea  were  mixed  you  could  find  it  out ; or 
if  congou  and  souchong  were  mixed  you  could  detect  it ; if  there  was  a mixture 
of  Kaisow  congou  with  Hohow  or  Moning  congou  you  could  not  tell  them. 

2706.  You  are  anxious  to  prevent  a low  priced  article  being  sold  at  a higher 
price  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — Yes. 

2707.  You  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  with  regard  to  black  tea? — No. 

2708.  Your  only  remedy  with  respect  to  painted  tea  is  by  checking  its 
importation  ? — Yes. 

2709.  If  it  was  proved  that  any  painting  took  place  in  this  country,  would 
you  make  that  a punishable  offence  ? — Yes. 

2710.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  what  injury  is  done  to  health  by 
selling  these  painted  teas  ? — It  is  not  so  much  an  injury  to  health  as  it  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer. 

2711.  Is  this  painting  deleterious  ; is  it  poisonous  ? — I think  so. 

2712.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  injury  it  produces  upon  the  health  of 
the  poorer  classes,  by  whom  you  say  it  is  most  generally  consumed  ? — I could 
not  tell  the  kind  of  disease  which  it  produces,  but  the  material  is  proved  to  be 
prussiate  of  iron ; in  the  Canton  teas  it  is  used  to  a large  extent. 

2713.  You  have  made  inquiries  into  the  subject,  but  you  are  not  particularly 
informed  about  the  medical  effects  ? — -Not  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  it  would 
produce. 

2714.  Mr.  Otway.']  You  have  no  medical  knowledge,  have  you? — No  ; many 
medical  men  have  told  me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  prevent  such  stuff 
being  sold. 

2715.  Mr.  Wise.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  frauds  practised  in 
this  country  with  respect  to  tea  ? — To  a very  small  extent ; the  Excise  look 
after  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  a man  was  guilty  of  making  sloe  leaves  into 
tea  he  would  be  very  likely  to  be  punished  ; it  is  a punishable  offence. 

2716.  Do  not  you  believe  that  tea  leaves  are  dried  and  coloured  in  this 
country,  and  sold  as  tea? — Evidence  given  before  the  Excise  in  1851  proved 
that  the  practice  existed,  but  I think  there  is  very  little  of  it  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

2717.  Have  you  heard  of  any  filings  being  found  in  tea  to  increase  its  weight? 
— I saw  some  old  samples  ten  years  ago  in  which  some  feruginous  matter 
existed ; the  magnet  attracted  it,  hut  I never  met  with  it  myself. 

2718.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest,  independently  of  that  at  the  Custom 
House,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  with  reference  to  tea,  and  other  articles? 
— That  is  the  only  remedy  which  I can  suggest  at  the  present  time  for  tea, 
and  I think  it  would  be  effectual.  For  other  articles  a staff  of  qualified 
inspectors  would  be  advisable. 

2719.  Mr. 
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2719.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  * what  you  call 
“ prussiate  ” of  iron  is  ? — It  is  Prussian  blue. 

•2720.  Prussian  blue  you  state  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  on  credible  autho- 
rity, is  very  injurious  to  the  public  health? — Medical  gentlemen  have  told 
me  so. 

2721.  Taken  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  would  be  used  to  make  tea  a 
brighter  green  ? —Taking  the  quantity  which  is  used  in  Canton,  it  is  injurious. 

2722.  Can  you  state  what  medical  authority  informed  you  that  “prussiate” 
of  iron,  as  you  term  it,  was  found  in  tea  ? — You  can  find  it  in  the  “ Lancet.” 

2723.  Can  you  state  the  medical  authority  who  informed  you  of  the  existence 
of  what  you  term  “prussiate  ” of  iron  in  tea? — I have  read  Mr.  Warrington’s 
analysis  of  the  colouring  material  brought  home  by  Mr.  Fortune  ; Mr.  Fortune 
brought  samples  of  the  colour  he  saw  used  in  the  manufacture  of  green  tea, 
and  he  gives  Mr.  Warrington’s  analysis  of  it  in  his  book. 

2724.  Mr.  Villiers.]  You  do  not  know  that  tea  is  painted  extensively  in  this 
country  ? — I believe  it  is  not  painted  in  this  country  ; it  is  already  sufficiently 
done  in  China. 

2725.  Have  you  ever  detected  tea  being  painted  in  this  country  ? — Never. 

2726.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  You  have  given  evidence  that  green  tea  is  coloured  ? — 
Yes. 

2727.  And  you  state  that  owing  to  that  colouring  it  is  prejudicial  to  the 
public  health  ?- — True  green  tea  is  not  coloured  to  hide  the  material,  and 
therefore  there  is  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  colouring  matter  to  injure  the 
public  health  ; but  you  cannot  prohibit  the  Canton  green,  which  is  painted  so 
extensively  on  purpose  to  hide  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  without 
prohibiting  the  true  tea  from  being  painted. 

2728.  Will  the  prohibition  of  painted  tea  put  a stop  to  the  importation  of 
this  spurious  tea  and  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  trade  ? — I think  it  would. 

2729.  1 thought  you  stated  that  there  was  lie  tea  imported  under  the  name 
of  scented  caper  ? — That  is  also  painted  ; it  is  not  painted  green,  it  is  coated 
with  black  lead. 

2730.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  with  regard  to  tea  which  is  coated 
with  black  lead  ? — It  all  comes  under  the  same  denomination  ; it  is  all  painted  ; 
and  I would  exclude  any  painted  tea,  black  or  green. 

2731.  Mr.  Wise.]  In  fact,  you  wish  the  public  to  drink  the  tea  which  the 
Chinese  drink  themselves? — Yes  ; they  think  we  are  barbarians  for  using  these 
painted  teas. 

2732.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  the  brokers  know  that  lie  tea  is  imported  ? — Yes  ; the 
lists  show  that  they  sell  it  as  spurious  tea.  In  the  list  of  the  7th  of  March,  you 
see  spurious  tea  quoted,  that  would  be  lie  tea  as  well  as  painted  bohea. 

2733.  Where  do  these  sales  by  auction  take  place  to  which  you  refer? — 
Mincing-lane. 

2734.  Every  month  ? — At  different  times ; not  at  any  stated  times ; but  a 
great  deal  is  sold  by  private  contract. 

273,5.  By  the  wholesale  houses? — Yes. 

2736.  In  that  case  you  do  not  know  how  much  lie  tea  is  sold  ? — That  is 
partly  one  reason  why  it  cannot  be  ascertained. 

2737.  It  is  not  entered  as  lie  tea,  is  it? — No  ; it  is  always  entered  as  gun- 
powder tea  or  scented  caper. 

2738.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  Have  you  any  information  to  enable  you  to  state  to  the 
Committee  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  12  months  100,000  lbs.  of  lie 
tea  sold  ? — There  is  no  data  to  show  it. 

2739.  D°  you  believe  it? — 1 could  not  state  it. 

2740.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  from  any  well  informed  broker  the  quantity 
imported  within  the  last  12  months? — I have  frequently  asked  the  question, 
and  have  been  told  that  there  is  very  much  less  coming  than  there  was  before 
the  exposures. 

2741.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Would  the  brokers  be  likely  to  tell  you  ? — The  brokers 
do  not  like  to  give  any  information  in  this  matter  ; they  leave  it  to  the  trade  to 
buy  lie  tea  if  they  like  ; it  is  not  their  affair. 

2742.  Mr.  Alderman  Cabitt.]  You  have  produced  some  samples  of  lie  tea.  I 
think  you  said  that  you  inquired  for  lie  tea  ? — For  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I was  summoned  here  three  weeks  ago. 

2743.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  samples  of  lie  tea  which  you  have  produced  appear 
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to  have  been  offered  to  the  public  about  six  months  ago  ; the  inference  from 
your  statement  is,  that  that  was  the  most  recent  sample  of  lie  tea  which  you 
have  been  able  to  find  ? — This  is  also  a sample  of  lie  tea  brought  to  me  by  a 
customer ; he  stated  that  he  wanted  me  to  examine  it. 

2744.  Can  you  state  whether  the  consumption  of  lie  tea  has  increased  or 
decreased  ? — I have  already  stated  that  the  consumption  has  decreased. 

2745.  Are  you  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  a single  pound  of  lie  tea 
being  imported  during  the  present  year  ? — I cannot  state  it. 

2746.  Have  you  asked  any  broker,  or  those  who  should  know,  whether  there 
is  any  lie  tea  imported  now  ? — I believe  there  is  very  little,  and  there  will  be 
very  little  as  long  as  there  is  any  exposure. 

2747.  With  regard  to  painted  tea,  you  deal  in  tea,  do  you  not? — Yes 

2748.  Do  you  sell  green  tea? — Yes. 

2749.  Are  you  so  fortunate  as  to  get  tea  like  the  sample  from  Kumaon,  or  do 
you  deal  in  painted  teas  also  r — There  are  no  genuine  unpainted  teas  that  come 
from  China ; we  buy  those  that  have  the  least  possible  amount  of  paint ; we 
cannot  get  them  without  paint ; and  it  is  because  we  cannot  get  them  that 
I want  the  Committee  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  painted  teas. 

27.50.  Mr.  Otway  ] You  cannot  purchase  green  tea  that  is  not  painted,  can 
you  ? — No,  except  in  small  quantities,  which  come  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
some  other  places ; there  is  no  continuous  supply. 

2751.  Mr.  Mcffatt .]  You  were  understood,  at  the  commencement  of  your 
evidence,  to  say  that  the  public  would  not  take  good  tea  before  your  firm 
appeared  in  the  tea  trade  ; that  they  disliked  the  good  tea  ; is  that  the  fact  r — 
You  must  not  understand  that  I attribute  the  good  that  has  been  done  in 
undeceiving  the  public  to  ourselves ; we  have  done  what  we  could,  but  I 
believe  the  improvement  has  taken  place  from  the  exposures  in  the  “ Lancet,” 
and  the  press  generally. 

2752.  In  your  opinion,  prior  to  1850  and  1851,  the  public  hardly  liked  good 
tea,  but  by  reason  of  the  exposures  in  the  “ Lancet  ” the  public  have  come  to 
like  good  tea  ? — We  found  the  public  had  been  accustomed  to  tea  of  a vivid 
colour,  and  objected  to  the  dingy  colour  of  true  tea. 

2753.  Chairman .]  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  Committee  what  you  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  coffee  ? — We  consider  that  the  mixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee  is  an  adulteration,  and  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trader,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  revenue. 

2754.  Do  you  mean  that  you  object  to  the  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  if  it 
be  distinctly  stated  to  the  buyer  that  it  is  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  r — 
Yes,  for  this  reason,  the  proportions  are  never  stated  ; there  may  be  one  ounce 
of  coffee  and  15  ounces  of  chicory,  or  one  ounce  of  chicory  and  15  ounces  of 
coffee.  If  you  once  open  the  door  to  mixture  you  can  never  prevent  the 
mixture  from  going  to  an  enormous  extent. 

2755.  Do  you  believe  it  is  mixed  in  such  a proportion  as  one  ounce  of  coffee 
and  15  ounces  of  chicory  ? — No  ; the  usual  proportions  of  shilling  coffee  is  half 
chicory  and  half  coffee. 

2756.  Is  that  injurious  to  the  fair  trader? — It  is  injurious  to  the  fair  trader, 
the  revenue,  and  the  consumer. 

2757.  It  is  injurious  to  the  consumer  as  being  a fraud  upon  his  pocket? — 
Yes.  A pound  of  native  Ceylon  coffee,  which  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  coffee, 
when  roasted,  costs  the  grocer  1 s.  ; if  he  sells  that  at  1 s.  2 d.,  he  gets  2 d.  per 
pound  profit,  or  14*  per  cent.  The  mixture  usually  sold  at  1 s.  per  pound  is 
half  chicory  and  half  coffee ; the  mixture  costs  the  grocer  7 d.,  that  is  6 d.  for 
the  half  pound  of  coffee  and  1 d.  for  the  chicory ; the  grocer  would  therefore 
get  5 d.  on  every  pound,  or  41|  per  cent.,  and  that  wrould  enable  him  to  sell  16 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  fair  trader,  and  he  would  in  reality  realise  271  per 
cent,  more  profit. 

2758.  Are  you  of  opinion,  if  the  grocer  were  to  put  outside  the  packet  that 
it  w7as  half  chicory  and  half  coffee,  the  public  would  not  buy  it  ? — It  would  be 
better  that  each  article  should  be  sold  by  itself  under  its  own  name. 

2759.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  chicory  is  so  great,  that  if  the  public 
knew  it  they  would  not  purchase  it  ? — I think  they  would  not.  One  of  the 
bad  results  arising  from  this  permission  to  mix  the  two  articles  is,  that  it 
produces  a lax  morality  in  trade.  The  traders  get  such  enormous  profits  on 
the  mixture  of  chicory  that  they  are  enabled  to  sell  other  articles,  such  as 
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sugar,  below  their  actual  cost.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter. 
When  we  first,  commenced,  the  permission  to  mix  chicory  with  coffee  was  in 
force.  We  always  sold  our  sugar  at  a little  above  the  cost  price,  and  when 
we  commenced  we  found  we  were  always  a halfpenny  a pound  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  trade.  When  the  permission  to  mix  chicory  with  coffee  was  done 
away  with,  as  it  was  for  about  two  months,  the  trade  having  no  longer  this 
immense  fund  out  of  which  to  make  up  their  losses,  immediately  left  off  selling 
sugar  at  a loss,  and  sold  it  at  a profit. 

2760.  Mr.  Peacocked]  What  date  are  you  referring  to  ? — • 1 85 1 . 

2761 . Do  not  you  think  that  the  selling  of  sugar  below  its  cost  price  might  have 
been  produced  by  other  causes  than  the  great  profit  realised  by  mixing  chicory 
with  coffee  ? — As  we  found  that  they  stopped  selling  at  a loss  when  the  per- 
mission to  mix  chicory  with  coffee  was  done  away  with,  we  attributed  the 
selling  at  a loss  to  that  permission. 

2762.  Was  not  it  about  1851  that  this  question  was  first  agitated? — 
Yes. 

2763.  Previously  to  1851,  do  not  you  think  the  sale  of  sugar  below  its  cost 
price  might  have  been  caused  by  its  being  materially  adulterated  ? — I think 
very  little  adulteration  ever  took  place  in  sugar. 

2764.  You  do  not  know  to  the  contrary  r — No. 

2765.  Chairman.']  Do  you  sell  sugar  ? — Yes. 

2766.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  mean  that  the  wholesale  houses  do  not  adul- 
terate the  sugar? — And  the  retailers  also.  There  is  very  little  adulteration  in 
sugar. 

2767.  Mr.  Afoffatt.]  You  never  heard  of  adulterated  sugar  being  sold  to  the 
public  ? — I have  heard  of  it,  but  never  largely. 

2708.  What  was  it  adulterated  with  ? — Some  kind  of  starch.  The  starch  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  sugar  is  generally  used  with  hot  water,  and  hence  it 
is  not  readily  detected,  as  it  leaves  no  sediment. 

2769.  What  is  the  value  of  starch  per  pound? — It  was  sago  flour;  it  used 
to  cost  somewhere  about  19.?.  or  20  s.  a cwt. ; it  was  never  done  to  any  very 
large  extent.  Sago  and  potatoe  starch  were  sometimes  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  which  gave  it  somewhat  the  properties  of  sugar,  and  used 
to  adulterate  sugar  with. 

2770.  Chairman.]  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  other  adulterations  of 
coffee  except  the  mixture  with  chicory  ? — No,  I think  not.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  chicory  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  12,000  tons,  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  coffee  is  about  1 7,000  tons.  We  have  had  a little 
experience  in  selling  the  two  articles ; we  have  always  sold  our  chicory 
very  cheap.  We  have  never  recommended  or  discouraged  the  use  of  it ; we 
always  sold  it  separately,  letting  the  consumer  buy  if  he  chose,  and  we  found 
that  the  public  buy  of  us  1 lb.  of  chicory  where  they  buy  9 lbs.  of  coffee  ; so 
that  we  conclude  if  the  public  were  left  to  buy  the  two  articles  separately  in 
the  quantities  they  required,  they  would  only  consume  in  the  course  of  the  year 
about  2,000  tons  of  chicory. 

2771.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  How  have  you  ascertained  that  the  consumption  of 
chicory  is  annually  12,000  tons  ? — It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  coffee  interest  in  1853. 

2772.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Do  you  import  chicory  to  a certain  amount? -It  is  all 
imported.  At  the  present  time  there  is  none  grown  in  this  country,  at 
least  very  little.  This  statement  was  given  in  evidence  before  Lord  Derby 
( handing  in  the  same). 

2773.  Was  this  evidence  got  up  by  the  coffee  growers  in  Ceylon?  — It  was. 
They  stated  that  they  took  the  means  to  ascertain  at  all  the  railway  stations, 
and  other  places,  the  actual  quantity  that  was  brought  from  the  places  of 
growth,  and  they  gave  sufficient  evidence  before  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
convince  them  that  there  were  12,000  tons  of  chicory  consumed. 

2774.  How  can  you  ascertain  the  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  ? — The  quan- 
tity imported  and  the  quantity  consumed  is  kept  distinct.  The  quantity  that 
pays  duty  is  considered  to  be  the  quantity  consumed. 

2775.  I suppose  an  immense  quantity  of  what  is  sold  for  coffee  is  more 
chicory  than  coffee? — Yes;  our  experience  is  that  the  public  buy  one  pound 
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of  chicory  and  nine  pounds  of  coffee  ; therefore,  if  the  public  were  left  to 
themselves  they  would  only  buy  2,000  tons  of  chicory,  as  chicory,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  whereas  now  12,000  tons  are  consumed;  therefore  we  conclude 
that  10,000  tons  are  forced  on  the  public  against  their  knowledge. 

2776.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  12,000  tons  of  chicory  are  annually 
consumed,  and  you  have  discovered,  by  another  calculation,  that  the  consump- 
tion is  only  one  ton  of  chicory  to  nine  tons  of  coffee  ? — Our  experience  is, 
that  only  one  pound  of  chicory  is  bought  as  chicory,  for  nine  pounds  of  coffee, 
so  that  the.  public  buy  a tenth  of  chicory". 

2777.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  how  you  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  12,000  tons  of  chicory  used  annually  ? — From  the 
report  in  this  book. 

2778.  You  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  a book  which  appears 
to  be  an  anonymous  pamphlet? — It  is  got  up  by  the  coffee  interest. 

2779.  It  bears  no  name  ?—  You  will  find  the  names  of  gentlemen,  Baring 
Brothers,  and  a number  of  others  in  it. 

2780.  Mr.  Villiers.]  Did  you  say  that  the  Government  did  not  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  ? — Yes ; there  are  some  of  the  highest  names  in 
the  mercantile  world  appended  to  it. 

278; . Mr.  Moffatt.']  It  appears  by  the  fifth  page  of  this  pamphlet  that  certain 
merchants  met  and  entered  into  a subscription  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
the  use  of  chicory  in  coffee,  but  I do  not  find  in  this  pamphlet  that  they 
guarantee  or  sanction  this  statement  of  12,000  tons  of  chicory  being  used 
annually  ? — They  state  there  that  they  ascertained  it  in  such  a satisfactory 
manner  as  to  convince  Lord  Derby. 

2782.  Mr.  Villiers.]  They1-  do  not  state  the  amount  of  chicory  sold  as  coffee, 
hut  onty  the  amount  of  chicory  consumed  in  this  country  ? — -Yes. 

2783.  Is  not  chicory  used  for  other  purposes  ? — For  no  other  purposes  than 
the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

2784.  Mr.  Otway.]  Do  you  attribute  importance  to  that  statement  in  conse- 
quence of  the  names  that  are  attached  to  it? — Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  that  the 
names  are  a guarantee  that  the  statements  are  correct. 

2783.  Will  you  read  the  names? — Baring  Brothers;  Gregson  & Co. ; Frith, 
Sands  & Co.;  Ceylon  Plantation  Company,  per  R.  B.  Tennent;  W. Tindall, Esq.; 
Small  & Co. ; Matheson  & Co.  ; Crawford,  Colvin  & Co.  ; S.  Rucker  & Sons  ; 
Somes,  Mullens  & Co.;  T.  H.  Young,  Esq  ; Scott,  Bell  & Co.;  C.  W.  & F.  Shand; 
T.  L H.  Littledale  ; Waterhouse  & Sons  ; Shand  & Co. ; Phipps  & Co. ; Forbes, 
Forbes  & Co. ; Price  & Bousted. 

278(1.  Do  those  gentlemen  guarantee  the  statement  contained  in  that 
pamphlet  ?• — Theyr  do  not  guarantee  it ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  no  false 
statement  would  be  permitted  to  go  out  to  which  their  names  were  attached. 

2787.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Have  you  read  the  pamphlet  ? — Yes. 

2788.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  it  bears  upon  it  evidence  that  those  gentle- 
men sanctioned  that  statement  ? — Certainty. 

2789.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  At  what  time  was  this  pamphlet  published? — 1853. 

2790.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  names  which  ymu  have  read  refer  to  a 
meeting  which  took  place  in  1851,  at  which  those  merchants  were  present,  in 
reference  to  the  consumption  of  chicory^  and  coffee  ? — The  expense  of  all  those 
proceedings  was  defrayed  by  those  gentlemen,  and  the  book  was  printed  with 
their  funds ; the  book  states  so  in  its  body,  and  I of  course  conclude  that  they 
sanction  the  statements  contained  in  it. 

2791.  Mr.  Otway.]  is  that  book  published  under  the  authority  of  those 
gentlemen  whose  names  yrou  have  now  read? — It  was  published  with  the 
funds  contributed  by  them. 

2792.  Under  their  authority?  — The  pamphlet  does  not  positively  state 
that ; it  is  got  up  entirety  for  circulation  amongst  them. 

2793.  By  funds  contributed  by  those  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have 
read  ? — Yes. 

2794.  Those  gentlemen  must  approve  of  the  statement  if  they  circulated  it 
with  their  funds  ? — Y es. 

2795.  Mr.  Moffatt.}  Will  you  show  the  Committee  whereabouts  in  that 
pamphlet  it  is  so  stated? — “ In  July  1851,  at  a meeting  of  merchants  and  others 
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interested  in  Ceylon,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  a fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  to  which  the  following  firms 
subscribed.”  Then  follow  the  names  which  1 have  read.  “ From  this  fund  the 
expenditure  to  the  close  of  December  1851  was  liquidated,  and  no  contributions 
were  called  for  from  the  other  firms  interested  in  the  struggle.” 

2796.  Will  you  read  the  passage  in  this  pamphlet  which  shows  that  those 
gentlemen  sanction  the  statement  which  you  have  just  made? — I do  not  think 
the  book  contains  a statement  from  the  gentlemen  that  they  sanctioned  it,  but 
it  was  all  done  with  their  funds. 

2797.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  means  of  showing  that  that  pamphlet  was 
published  with  the  authority  or  under  the  direction  of  those  firms  whose 
names  have  been  read  ? — It  was  printed  for  circulation  amongst  the  coffee 
interest ; it  was  not  got  up  for  circulation  amongst  the  public  ; it  is  appealing 
only  to  themselves.  The  pamphlet  is  addressed  to  those  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
trade  interested  in  the  importation  of  coffee. 

2798.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  who  wrote  that  statement?  — I 
really  could  not.  I dare  say  Mr.  Moffatt  could  inform  you  better  than  I can. 

2799.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that  that  pamphlet  has  been  supervised  by 
those  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  read,  and  that  it  comes  out  with  their 
authority  attached  to  all  the  statements  in  it  ? — I could  not  say  that  those 
gentlemen  vouched  for  everything  in  the  book. 

2800.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  interval  between  1851  and 
1853  many  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  read  took  no  further 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee?— One  gentle- 
man, who  took  a very  honourable  part  in  that  transaction,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  but  the  retail  trade  acted  in  a very 
unfair  manner  to  him  ; they  entered  into  a combination  not  to  deal  with  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  he  has  with- 
drawn. 

2801.  Chairman .]  All  you  meant  to  state  when  you  gave  the  amount  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  chicory  from  the  statements  in  that  pamphlet  was, 
that  you  individually  believed  that  that  was  the  annual  amount? — Yes,  because 
they  state  that  they  made  the  same  representations  to  Lord  Derby,  and  they 
were  sufficient  to  convince  him. 

2 b 0 2 . Mr.  Wise.]  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  chicory  is  very 
largely  used  in  this  country;  how  is  that  chicory  prepared,  and  by  whom?  — 
The  chicory  which  is  now  used  is  mostly  grown  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  is 
sent  over  here  in  the  root,  and  is  sold  in  the  root ; the  grocers  send  it  to  the 
roasters,  who  roast  it,  and  then  it  is  brought  home  roasted  to  the  grocers,  and 
they  grind  it. 

2803.  Do  the  grocers  always  grind  it  themselves  r — In  some  cases  they  buy 
it  readyground ; in  most  cases  they  grind  it  themselves. 

2804.  Do  not  persons  who  carry  011  the  specific  trade  of  drug  grinders  carry 
on  the  trade  of  chicory  grinders  also  ? — In  many  cases  the  grocer  sends  the  raw 
chicory  to  the  coffee  roasters  and  it  comes  home  to  him  ready  ground. 

2805.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  parsnips  and  carrots  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  chicory,  and  dried  and  ground  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  coffee  ? — 
That  used  to  take  place  some  time  ago. 

2806.  You  have  stated  that  chicory  is  very  little  grown  in  this  country;  is  it 
not  grown  largely  in  Yorkshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Surrey  ? — It  used  to  be  at 
one  time ; but  since  the  high  price  of  corn  the  farmers  found  they  could  turn 
their  land  to  better  account.  I believe  there  is  very  little  chicory  grown  in 
this  country ; nearly  all  that  is  being  offered  for  sale  is  foreign  grown. 

2807.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  chicory  which  is  now  sold  is  rarely  con- 
taminated or  mixed  with  any  other  article  ? — Chicory  can  be  grown  as  cheaply 
as  any  other  substance ; as  cheaply  as  parsnips  ; and  there  is  no  inducement  to 
practice  any  fraud  of  that  kind,  I should  wish  to  recommend  the  prohibition 
of  the  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  in  justice  to  the  fair  trader ; he  cannot 
compete  with  other  grocers  who  use  the  mixture  ; it  gives  the  mixer  such  an 
advantage  over  the  fair  trader  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  tra  le  fairly  while 
this  mixture  is  permitted. 


Mr- 


Mr.  J.  Wood  in. 
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Mr.  William  Atkinson,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson.  2808.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  a Wholesale  Druggist,  I believe? — A Manufac- 
turing Chemist  of  medicinal  articles. 

4’April  1856.  2809.  You  are  anxious  to  give  evidence  in  order  to  show  that  adulteration 

does  not  exist  in  your  trade  to  the  extent  which  has  been  previously  stated  to 
this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2810.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  your 
reason  for  that  opinion  ? — I beg  to  inform  the  Committee,  with  regard  to  my 
experience,  that  I commenced  business  in  1819.  At  that  period  the  business 
I undertook  was  medicinal  chemistry,  and  with  it  there  was  united  a large  esta- 
blishment for  drug  grinding  that  had  been  put  up  in  connexion  with  the  supply 
of  the  army  during  the  late  war.  When  the  supply  for  the  army  ceased,  those 
mills  were  more  open  to  the  public  generally  to  send  their  drugs  to  be  ground. 
At  the  period  of  my  commencing,  I found  that  there  were  great  improvements 
required  in  the  system  of  managing  and  preparing  the  medicines  by  grinding, 
and  those  improvements  had  been  commenced  by  one  wholesale  drug  house. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  or  the  custom  of  managing,  I found  there  was 
a system  prevailing  through  the  wholesale  drug  trade  of  requiring  what  was 
called  the  four  per  cent.  The  drugs  sent  to  be  ground  were  required  to  be 
returned  with  the  loss  of  only  four  per  cent.  The  working  of  that  system  was 
this.  Take  the  case  of  opium.  Supposing  opium  were  sent  to  the  mill,  and  it 
wrere  required  to  be  returned  with  only  a loss  of  four  per  cent.,  as  opium  loses 
a great  deal  more,  it  had  to  be  made  up  with  some  innocuous  matter  ; vegetable 
matter,  or  something  like  opium  must  be  employed,  not  containing  the  opiate 
principle,  but  the  other  part  of  opium.  The  working  wras  this  : when  the 
four  per  cent,  was  deducted,  the  strength  of  the  opium  would  be  the  same  as 
the  opium  of  the  market ; it  would  be  just  the  same  strength  as  the  lump  opium 
brought  from  abroad ; the  powder  would  be  of  a uniform  strength,  deducting 
only  the  four  per  cent.  That  system  of  four  per  cent,  was  carried  on  throughout. 
When  I began  to  confer  with  the  druggists  about  the  improvement,  the  first 
thing  I told  them  was  the  necessity  of  abolishing  that  system.  We  talked 
about  the  improvements  required  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  generally, 
and  I told  them  that  whatever  they  sent  would  be  done  in  the  most  strict  way, 
so  that  the  quality  returned  would  entirely  depend  upon  themselves.  I recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  four  per  cent,  system.  At  that  time,  being  an 
established  custom,  there  was  a little  difference  of  opinion,  and  although  they 
necessarily  saw  the  improvements,  they  felt  a little  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
making  medicines  stronger,  because  we  know  it  is  possible  to  give  an  over-dose 
as  much  as  an  under-dose,  and  an  over-dose  sometimes  would  be  more  injurious 
than  an  under-dose.  Some  did  not  like  the  idea  of  altering  an  established 
system,  and  difficulties  arose ; but,  however,  the  necessity  of  improvement  was 
evident  to  all.  The  improvement  was  applied  first  to  one  article,  then  to 
another  article,  by  one  house  and  another  house,  and  as  the  improvement  was 
seen  to  give  satisfaction,  and  to  be  desirable,  it  was  continued ; so  that  by 
degrees  the  system  was  altered. 

2811.  Mr.  Peacoche.]  What  does  opium  lose  in  grinding  ? — It  varies,  being  a 
moist  preparation. 

2812.  How  much  per  cent.  ? — Sometimes  13  or  14  per  cent. 

2813.  Were  physicians  in  the  habit  of  making  up  their  prescriptions  with 
reference  to  the  four  per  cent,  loss  ; with  regard  to  the  opium  in  its  adulterated 
form  r — They  must  have  made  their  prescriptions  up  with  reference  to  the 
established  custom. 

2814.  That  is  to  say,  knowing  it  to  be  adulterated,  they  made  up  their  pre- 
scriptions with  reference  to  its  adulterated  form  ? — It  must  have  been  so. 

2815.  Chairman. j You  state  that  you  took  steps  to  abolish  this  system  ? — 
Immediately 

2816.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  abolished  at  the  present  time? — I was  coming 
to  that ; I saw  amongst  my  connexion  in  the  City  a gradual  change  from  article 
to  article,  one  house  doing  this  and  another  house  doing  that ; I saw  a gradual 
abolition  of  the  four  per  cent,  system. 

2817.  Mr.  W «<\]  Do  you  mean  by  the  four  per  cent,  system,  a loss  of  four 
per  cent,  onlv  ? — Only  four  per  cent. 

28 iS.  Mr. 
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2818.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  you  say  the  druggists  only  submitted  to 
a loss  of  four  per  cent,  upon  their  articles? — Yes. 

2819.  Is  there  not  considerable  moisture  in  all  vegetable  substances? — It 
varies  very  much. 

2820.  Does  not  it  vary  as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent.? — Yes,  in  some 
articles. 

2821.  From  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  during  the  operation  of  grinding  ? 
—There  is  not  so  much  loss  in  grinding  as  in  drying  in  the  stove  ; all  vegetable 
substances  are  aqueous  and  the  evaporation  takes  places  in  the  drying  process 
in  the  stove  ; there  is  a much  greater  loss  than  four  per  cent,  in  grinding  drugs 
of  a vegetable  character  ; though  bark  being  very  dry  would  not  lose  much 
more. . 

2822.  Does  not  the  loss  approach  nearer  to  10  or  15  per  cent,  than  to  4 per 
cent,  r — I have  a table  here  which  I will  show  you.  After  this  improved  system 
had  been  working  some  years  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  under 
a charter,  and  the  members  of  that  society  were  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  existing  system  of  preparing  medicines  by  grinding,  and  they 
ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  one  of  their  professors,  Professor  Redwood, 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  the  preparation  of  drugs,  for  there  had  always  been 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  medical  men,  and  also  the  druggists,  upon  the 
subject-  Professor  Redwood  proceeded  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  he  came  to 
me,  amongst  others,  being  the  oldest  in  the  trade,  and  having  most  experience 
and  information  as  to  the  custom  of  the  trade.  I then  gave  him  the  infor- 
mation, and  he  also  made  inquiries  of  other  houses.  I explained  to  him  the 
established  custom  of  the  four  per  cent,  system,  and  also  its  gradual  abolition. 
When  he  was  making  that  inquiry  he  also  made  inquiries  as  to  the  average  loss 
the  drugs  would  bear.  In  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  year  1848  an 
account  of  the  existing  custom  was  published,  and  also  a table,  which  1 will 
now  refer  to,  of  the  losses  of  a certain  number  of  drugs,  to  give  an  idea 
generally. 

2823.  Chairman.']  What  is  it  you  are  going  to  read? — This  is  an  account  of 
the  average  loss  which  some  drugs  actually  bear. 

2824.  By  whom  was  the  information  given  ? — It  was  furnished  partly  by  us  ; 
I agreed  to  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Redwood  had  got  generally;  he  asked  me 
to  look  over  this  table,  furnished  by  another  house,  and  I concurred  generally ; 
there  was  a trifling  difference  ; but  my  experience  confirmed  this  table. 

282.5.  Mr.  W ise .]  In  fact,  you  are  going  to  show,  as  I understand  you,  the 
difference  between  the  loss  of  four  per  cent.,  which  the  chemists  and  druggists 
submitted  to,  and  the  actual  loss  which  the  grinders  found  it  necessary  for 
them  to  submit  to  ? — Yes. 

2826.  Will  you  state  some  of  the  leading  articles  ? — Here  is  bark  ; pale  bark 
loses  G lbs.  6 oz.  per  cent. 

2827.  Per  cent,  or  per  cwt  ? — Per  cwt. 

2825.  What  is  the  loss  upon  scammony  ? — Seven  pounds  four  ounces. 

2829.  Ipecacuanha? — Five  pounds  three  ounces. 

2830.  Rhubarb? — There  are  three  kinds  down  here;  Turkey,  5 lb.  12  oz.; 
China,  which  is  commonly  called  East  India,  6,  and  English,  / lb.  13  oz. 

2831.  Sarsaparilla? — Jamaica  sarsaparilla  10 lb.  1 oz.  per  cent. 

2832.  Jalap  ? — Eight  pounds  12  oz. 

2833.  Sc  that,  if  I understand  you  correctly,  the  custom  of  only  losing  four 
per  cent,  was  an  impossibility  if  the  drugs  were  honestly  ground  ? — They  were 
required  to  be  made  up  with  some  simple  matter  analogous  to  itself.  Jalap 
contains  a great  quantity  of  woody  matter  besides  the  active  principle  ; bark 
the  same  ; the  active  principle  is  one  thing,  and  the  fibrous  inert  woody  matter 
is  another ; nearly  all  drugs  in  a state  of  nature  have  inert  woody  matter,  and 
they  have  the  active  principle,  and  the  custom  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  to 
find  some  material  as  analogous  as  possible  to  the  material  to  be  acted  upon  ; 
something  quite  inert ; the  thing  generally  used  was  lignum  vitse  ; it  was  the 
cemmom  custom  to  use  it,  it  being  a thing  innocuous,  without  taste  and 
without  any  scent,  as  analogous  as  possible  to  the  material  of  jalap  or  bark. 

2834.  Chairman .]  I think  I understood  you  to  say,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
loss  in  the  process  of  drug  grinding  was  owing  to  the  evaporation?  — Yes. 

-83,5.  Therefore  what  is  lost  is  water  ? — Yes. 

2836.  That  loss  of  water  you  supply  with  the  lignum  vitse,  which  you  can 
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Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  hardly  call  analogous  to  water  ? — I mean  in  the  effect  upon  the  stomach  ; not 
analogous  to  the  natural  element. 

4 April  1856.  2837.  Mr.  Wise.]  When  the  druggist  required  the  drug  grinder  to  make 

good  the  loss,  was  not  it  done  in  various  ways  ? — No. 

2838.  There  is  a term  which  I have  no  doubt  is  familiar  to  you,  “powder  of 
post was  that  used  by  you  ? — No. 

2830.  Is  not  sawdust  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  mills? 
— Water  and  sawdust. 

2840.  So  that  a good  deal  of  sawdust  might  be  left  in  the  mill? — No. 

2841.  Mr.  Kinnaird. ] A more  scientific  adulteration  than  sawdust  is  used? — 
Was  used  under  the  old  system,  as  before  described. 

2842.  Mr.  Wise.]  Was  sarsaparilla  ever  ground  with  liquorice  root,  or  any 
other  substance  ? — No. 

2843.  Is  not  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  at  this  moment  mixed  with  inferior  varieties, 
such  as  Honduras  ? — No. 

2844.  Are  not  inferior  varieties  substituted  for  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  ? — We 
only  know  as  to  the  grinding  ; the  substitution  comes  afterwards  ; the  substitu- 
tion is  by  the  person  who  uses  it. 

2845.  The  article  must  be  ground  before  it  is  substituted  ? — Of  course; 
there  is  no  substitution  with  us;  the  substitution  is  by  the  man  who  adminis- 
ters it.  For  instance,  a thing  is  sent  into  us  to  be  ground,  and  we  grind  it. 

2846.  You  grind  whatever  you  are  required  to  grind  ; have  you  ground  infe- 
rior articles  ? — Yes;  when  articles  are  sent  in  to  be  ground,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
ask  what  they  are,  excepting  in  cases  of  palpable  adulteration,  or  who  they  are 
for ; it  is  only  for  us  to  pledge  ourselves  that  they  are  faithfully  done. 

2847.  Chairman .]  V ill  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  object  with  which 
substances  such  as  lignum  vitte  are  mixed  with  the  drugs  that  are  ground  ? — 
Of  course  I could  not  answer  that,  because  the  system  sprang  up  before  I had 
any  intercourse  with  the  trade. 

2848.  Cannot  you  tell  why  the  trade  wished  it  to  be  done  ? — I only  know  it 
was  an  established  custom. 

2849.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Would  not  water  have  done  as  well? — No. 

2850.  Why  not?— Because  water  would  make  the  drug  soft. 

2851.  Chairman.]  Was  not  the  object  of  the  mixture  to  enable  the  person 
who  sent  the  drug  to  be  ground  to  receive  back  a larger  quantity  of  that  drug 
than  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  if  the  drug  had  been  pure  ? — I think  not ; 
I do  not  see  the  object  in  it. 

2852.  What  object  had  it,  in  your  opinion? — I cannot  see  an  object,  and 
immediately  I began  to  have  experience,  I recommended  its  abolition. 

2833.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  that  by  this  evaporation  what 
the  drug  loses  by  being  ground,  it  does  not  lose  in  strength,  but  rather  gains 
in  strength  ; by  taking  out  this  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  water,  would  it  not 
strengthen  the  remaining  portion  of  the  drug  ? — The  proportion  of  the  active 
element  would  be  larger. 

28,54.  Mr.  H ise.]  You  stated  just  now  that  you  ground  anything  that  was 
sent  to  you ; have  you  ground  damaged  ipecacuanha,  damaged  rhubarb,  and 
articles  of  that  description,  which  are  unprofitable  in  the  pure  state  ; are  they 
ever  sent  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  to  make  them  more  profitable  ? — 

I was  coming  to  that.  I have  made  an  arrangement  of  the  matters  I wish  to 
explain.  I have  explained  the  grinding,  and  there  are  some  other  points  I wish 
first  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 

2855.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  say  that  a drug  gains  in  strength  by  having  13  or 
14  per  cent,  of  water  taken  out  by  evaporation  ; therefore  you  might  adulterate 
it  to  a certain  extent,  and  yet  really  restore  it  to  its  original  strength  ? — That 
was  the  operation  of  the  system. 

2856.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  because  you  withdraw  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  water 
that  therefore  it  gains  1 3 or  14  per  cent,  of  strength  ? — The  element  must  remain 
the  same  ; you  take  away  some  of  the  inert  matter  which  is  in  the  commodity  in 
its  native  state  ; the  element  or  active  principle  remaining  the  same,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  1 3 per  cent,  of  inert  matter  would  give  you  increased  strength ; the 
proportion  must  remain.  I wish  to  show  to  the  Committee  that  that  system 
is  entirely  abolished,  so  that  when  the  inquiry  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  instituted,  the  evidence  given  to  their  inquirer  was  the  same  as  I have 
given  to  the  Committee  to-day. 

2857.  Chairman.] 
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28,57.  Chairman.']  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  state  that,  as  far  Mr.  1'/.  Atkinson. 

as  you  know,  the  practice  of  mixing  what  you  describe  as  inert  matter  with  

drugs  after  they  are  ground  has  entirely  ceased  ?— Entirely  ceased.  I should  4 April  185G. 
very  much  like  just  to  comment  upon  the  evidence  of  one  gentleman  ; it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  illustration,  which  I am  sure  he  would  not 
object  to ; it  is  the  evidence  of  a most  respectable  man.  I refer  to  Mr. 

Warrington,  who  stands  in  a very  responsible  position.  Mr.  Warrington,  in  his 
evidence,  was  asked  this  question  : “ You  say  that  you  generally  grind  your 
own  drugs  ; from  inquiries  which  you  have  made  in  the  trade,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  a great  deal  of  adulteration  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the 
grinder?”  Mr.  Warrington’s  answer  is,  “ We  were  forced  to  grind  our  drugs 
by  the  fact  of  that  adulteration.  Even  when  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  sent 
a man  to  the  drug  mill  to  superintend  the  grinding  of  their  own  drugs,  he  was 
taken  down  to  dinner  or  to  lunch,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  all  kinds  of 
tricks  were  played  with  the  drugs.”  Now  the  Committee  will  see  that  that  is 
really  most  serious.  I do  not  say  that  it  is  a direct  allegation,  but  it  is  an 
implication  of  a most  serious  character.  Of  course  we  all  felt  it  to  be 
so,  and  the  public  reading  the  reports  which  are  published  in  the  news- 
papers, must  have  their  confidence  shaken  ; it  will  be  a most  serious  thing 
in  families  where  this  statement  is  read.  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  this  fact:  Mr.  Warrington  stands  before  the  world  as 
a very  responsible  man,  holding  a high  position  in  the  Apothecaries’  Com- 
pany, and  the  Apothecaries’  Company  carry  on  their  business  well  and 
correctly  in  every  way.  You  will  see  by  putting  the  question  and  answer 
together,  that  the  period  is  not  fixed  by  Mr.  Warrington  himself  when  this 
applies  to.  The  time  when  this  applies  to,  and  the  only  time  it  could  apply  to, 
was  before  the  Apothecaries’  Company  erected  their  mills,  because  they  say  we 
did  it  because  we  could  not  get  it  done ; therefore  it  brings  the  mind  of  the 
Committee  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Warrington  derives  very  bad  evidence  on 
which  to  ground  the  necessity  of  putting  up  their  mills.  1 beg  to  assure  the 
Committee,  although  1 have  not  the  fact  before  me,  I have  it  very  nearly.  I 
have  a little  work  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  various  establishments  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company,  published  by  themselves  in  1823.  No  reference  is 
made  in  this  work  to  the  precise  period  when  mills  were  put  up,  but  if  the 
Committee  should  think  it  north  their  while  to  ask  Mr.  Warrington  to  give 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  mills,  it  would  bring  before  the  Committee  the 
time  when  that  horrible  state  of  things  existed  that  they  were  obliged,  from  the 
dishonesty  of  the  drug  grinders,  to  resort  to  that  proceeding. 

28.58.  Chairman.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  the  passage  from  that 
book,  which  shows  that  the  mills  were  established  at  that  date  ? — They  are 
alluding  here,  generally,  to  their  different  modes  of  carrying  on  business,  and 
their  having  no  articles  of  inferior  quality  in  their  possession,  “ and  as  far  as  is 
practicable  conducting  all  the  process  within  their  own  walls,  particularly  that 
of  powdering  drugs  at  their  own  mills,  by  which  a fruitful  source  of  fraud  must 
be  prevented.”  This  hears  date  1823,  and  if  the  Committee  would  get  from 
Mr.  Warrington  the  fact  of  the  date,  it  will  be  proved  to  you,  I am  quite 
satisfied,  that  the  fact  Air.  Warrington  alludes  to  occurred  long  before  he  had 
any  connexion  with  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  I think  it  will  be  proved  to 
be  before  he  was  born.  I feel  very  certain  that  it  was  more  than  half  a century 
ago,  and  he  had  that  evidence  handed  down  to  him  by  tradition  only. 

2859.  All'.  Peacocke.]  When  you  say  that  this  adulteration  is  at  an  end,  you 
speak  only  of  your  own  establishment,  L presume? — Of  course  I only  speak 
positively  of  my  own  establishment. 

2860.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  at  an  end  in  other  establishments  ? — No. 

28b  1.  Have  you  ever  inspected  anv  other  establishments  ? — No.  I have  my 

belief  arising  from  experience,  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Warrington  ; he  might  give 
a great  deal  of  evidence  as  a matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  fact.  I am  speaking 
of  fact  myself ; but  I have  my  impressions  upon  the  subject  as  others  have. 

2862.  Air.  I Cise.]  You  do  not  deny  that  toll  has  been  taken  by  drug  grinders 
or  that  adulterations  have  taken  place  by  mixing  different  things  ? — I have 
heard,  as  others  have  heard,  some  remarkable  stories  handed  down.  Parliament, 
by  its  Committees,  lias  had  evidence  brought  before  it  of  a most  extraordinary 
character,  several  times. 

2863.  Perhaps  you  think  the  drug  grinders  would  not  object  to  pay  a licence 
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Ml-  /r-  Atkinson,  and  be  subject  to  frequent  inspection? — I should  think  not.  I should  not 
object  if  a party  wanted  to  send  a man  to  see  his  drugs  ground,  except  1 might 
4 April  1856,  say,  “ I would  rather  be  trusted.”  I would  rather  you  should  be  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  objectionable  going  on. 

2864.  Chairman .]  At  what  time  was  it  that  this  practice,  to  the  best  of  your 
belief,  ceased? — I can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience.  1 began  in  1819, 
and  I have  never  done  it. 

286.5.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  at  the  period  when  you  began 
business  the  practice  was  a general  practice  ? — That  is  a different  thing  from 
what  Mr.  Warrington  alluded  to. 

2 866.  That  practice,  you  say,  existed  generally  when  you  first  entered 
business  ? — Yes. 

2867.  When,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  did  it  cease  ? — It  went  on  gradually. 
One  house  would  adopt  this,  and  another  house  would  adopt  that ; year  after 
year  it  went  on,  being  applied  to  article  after  article.  You  must  understand 
that  we  have  very  numerous  articles  in  drug  grinding,  it  is  not  like  one  article  ; 
they  vary  in  importance. 

2868.  Mr.  Pcacoche.~\  Cannot  you  tell  the  Committee  the  year  from  which 
you  date  the  decline  of  the  adulteration? — 1819. 

2869.  Chairman .]  From  the  year  you  entered  into  business  ? — Yes.  The 
next  thing  I wish  to  explain  to  the  Committee  is  with  regard  to  compound 
horse  powders.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee  that  in  preparing 
compound  powders  for  horse  medicines  it  has  been  the  prevailing  custom  for 
the  person  carrying  on  the  administration  of  horse  and  cattle  medicines  to 
require  certain  powders,  about  12  in  number,  to  be  prepared  for  them  in  a 
reduced  state : they  are  more  likely  articles  flavoured,  as  I understand — I am 
not  at  all  conversant  with  horse  doctoring ; when  they  want  to  give  strong 
doses,  a dose  of  antimony,  of  tartar  emetic,  of  calomel,  or  rhubarb,  they  want  a 
vehicle  in  which  to  give  it ; they  do  not  want  to  give  it  too  strong,  and 
therefore  those  powders  have  been  commonly  known  throughout  the  trade  as 
compound  horse  powders.  They  have  been  sent  all  over  the  country  for  years 
and  years,  long  before  I can  remember  anything ; they  were  made  up  with  articles 
such  as  aniseed ; the  aniseed  was  the  flavouring ; they  were  made  up  with  the 
most  simple  article  that  could  be  found,  either  lignum  vitae  or  rape  cake  ; after 
the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  rape  seed  you  get  as  simple  a thing  as  can  be ; it 
is  birds’  food ; the  lignum  vitae,  or  the  rape  cake,  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
addition  that  was  wanted.  Now  that  was  one  thing  which  the  wholesale  trade 
always  talked  of  as  being  rather  a foolish  and  bad  custom,  and  they  desired  to 
get  rid  of  it,  but  it  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  time.  That  is  really  the 
plan  of  supplying  what  are  commonly  called  compound  horse  powders.  When 
the  improvement  in  the  drug  grinding  commenced  it  went  on,  and  we  found  the 
increase  so  considerable  that,  from  the  year  when  we  began,  we  have  got  up  to 
between  500  and  600  per  cent,  increase.  With  regard  to  the  discouragement 
of  these  horse  powders,  we  never  liked  the  names  of  them ; the  druggists 
discourage  them,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  stop  them.  I find  they  have 
decreased,  while  we  have  a great  increase  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  upon 
the  improved  system,  amounting  to  500  or  600  per  cent,  increase. 

2870.  Do  you  think  that  the  materials  employed  in  horse  powders  are  used 
exclusively  as  medicines  for  cattle,  or  are  they  ever  used  as  medicines  for  human 
beings  ? — We  cannot  tell  that ; they  are  made  according  to  direction  and  sold. 

2871.  What  is  your  opinion? — I could  not  form  an  opinion.  I have  no 
access  to  the  shops  where  they  are  sold. 

2872.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  positively  that  they  are  not  used  as 
medicines  for  human  beings  ? — No. 

2873.  All  your  evidence  upon  this  point  is,  that  the  preparation  of  com- 
pound horse  powders  of  this  kind  is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be  ? — As  far  as 
our  experience  goes.  I do  not  know  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  others. 

2874.  You  still  continue  to  prepare  them? — Yes;  they  are  still  required  to 
be  made.  I should  like  to  see  them  cease ; if  this  Committee  said  that  they 
should,  they  would  cease  tomorrow. 

2875.  For  what  class  of  retailers  do  you  prepare  these  horse  powders  ? — We 
do  not  prepare  for  retailers  ; they  are  prepared  for  the  wholesale  druggists,  who 
circulate  them  throughout  the  country.  I must  tell  the  Committee  the  difficulty. 

I have  felt.  This  branch  of  business  has  been  mainly  under  my  supervision  ; 
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the  mechanical  part  of  my  business.  The  Apothecaries’  Company  laid  before 
the  Committee  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  the  power  of  inspection,  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  have  the  power  by  law  to  inspect,  but  they  have  not  exer- 
cised that  power  ; they  have  foregone  the  inspection  ; in  all  these  questions  it 
has  thrown  a great  onus  upon  those  who  have  had  to  conduct  this  business, 
because  checks  might  have  been  given  and  improvements  might  have  been  sug- 
gested which  would  have  more  force  coming  from  a public  body  ; but  they  say 
in  their  account  of  their  charter  and  their  proceedings,  that  they  found  the 
conduct  of  the  inspection  so  very  disagreeable,  and  attended  with  so  many 
unpleasant  incidents,  that  they  gave  it  up. 

2876.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  individually  would  wish 
them  to  exercise  the  inspection  more  vigorously  ? — I have  very  often  thought 
so.  I shall  come  to  evidence  by-and-by  as  to  wdiat  we  have  to  do  with  regard 
to  drugs.  I cannot  explain  that  to  the  Committee  without  going  into  a more 
important  part  of  the  subject ; the  character  of  drugs  ; the  different  varieties 
of  quality,  and  what  the  analysers  who  have  been  before  the  Committee  have 
reported  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I must  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
character  of  drugs,  and  then  when  I do  that  I shall  show  you  the  very  great 
necessity,  in  my  opinion,  of  some  inspection. 

2877.  Mr.  lVise.~\  Do  you  think  the  venders  of  articles  of  materia  should  be 
liable  to  inspection? — 'Yes. 

2878.  Does  not  the  price  of  scammony  vary  from  7 s.  to  48.v.  ? — To  45  s. 

2879.  Of  course  the  administration  of  a small  dose  of  a drug  of  an  inferior 
quality  has  a very  different  effect  to  a small  dose  of  the  best  quality ; if  we 
could  have  a system  of  supervision  you  would  approve  of  it  ? — Yes. 

2880.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  every  chemist  and  druggist  having  a 
licence,  and  being  subject  to  supervision  ? — That  is  a matter  for  legislation.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  searching  check. 

2881.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  check  upon  the  importation  of 
adulterated  drugs  ? — I think  after  the  drugs  are  imported  such  a separation 
takes  place  that  it  would  frustrate  all  the  efforts  at  the  beginning. 

2882.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Can  you  inform  the  Committee  as  to  what  measure  you 
would  impose  upon  the  importation  of  drugs,  in  order  that  they  should  reach 
the  public  in  a pure  state  ? — I would  establish  an  Analytical  Board,  with 
power. 

2883.  You  think  that  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  druggists  and  chemists 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ? — No  ; I seethe  efforts  of  wholesale  druggists 
in  preparing  the  best  articles,  i have  had  conferences  with  them,  both  as  to 
the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  articles  themselves  ; 1 know,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee,  that  medicines 
are  to  be  bought  of  the  most  perfect  kind ; I am  not  talking  of  opinion,  but  of 
fact. 

2884.  Mr.  Kinttaird.']  Does  not  the  very  fact  that  medicines  can  be  bought 
of  the  most  perfect  kind,  imply  that  there  is  a vast  amount  of  inferior  kinds 
sold  ? — Of  course. 

2885.  You  can  by  a great  effort  buy  a perfect  article?-  No  great  effort,  the 
simplest  effort. 

2886.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] I presume  you  would  have  government  inspectors  as 
well  as  an  analytical  board  ? — Yes. 

2887.  With  the  power  of  examining  the  drugs  of  the  various  venders 
throughout  the  country,  taking  samples  of  those  that  they  believe  to  be  impure  ? 
— Yes. 

2888.  What  consequence  should  follow  upon  the  discovery  of  impure  drugs  ? 
— That  is  a matter  for  the  Legislature. 

2889.  Mr.  Gregson.']  Do  you  think  that  fine  and  imprisonment  should  be 
employed  ? — I have  not  considered  that  point. 

2890.  Mr.  Aloffatt .]  Your  belief  is,  that  the  druggists  throughout  the 
kingdom  would  acquiesce  in  a general  inspection  of  the  drugs  which  they  sell  ? 
— Yes. 

2891.  Mr.  Gregson.']  What  you  say  would  apply  to  a thorough  examination 
of  all  drugs,  whether  powders  or  any  other  preparation? — Yes. 

2892.  You  would  have  this  analytical  board  in  London  ? — Yes. 

2893.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  provinces  '? — I would  have  branches. 

2894.  Mr.  IVise.]  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  different  characters  of 
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rhubarb  ? — There  are  several  kinds  of  rhubarb  sold  ; there  is  some  comes  from 
Russia;  it  is  grown  in  Tartary,  and  comes  through  Russia;  that  is  reckoned 
the  finest  quality.  Then  comes  the  China  rhubarb,  which  used  to  be  called 
East  India ; and  then  comes  the  English  rhubarb.  The  Tartary  rhubarb  is 
almost  universally  sound  and  good ; that  coming  from  China  is  in  great 
variety.  You  may  have  an  inspector,  or  anybody  else,  to  see  a chest  of  fine 
looking  rhubarb,  but  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  dealer  it  is  found  to 
be  of  very  different  quality.  You  see  by  Mr.  Warrington’s  evidence  before 
you,  he  says  that  the  Apothecaries’  Company  take  very  great  precaution  ; with 
regard  to  rhubarb,  they  buy  nothing  which  has  not  been  broken  to  ascer- 
tain its  soundness.  When  I am  in  my  drying-room  I see  rhubarb  as  fine  as 
Mr.  Warrington  sees  broken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  all 
sound.  I see  other  rhubarb  ; I see  the  separation  that  practically  takes  place. 
I see  that  fine  kind  which  Mr.  Warrington  describes  as  being  sold  to  the  rich, 
and  I see  the  second  or  third  quality,  down  to  what  is  called  English  rhubarb, 
as  low  as,  Mr.  Warrington  says,  about  4 d.  a lb.  The  Committee  will  observe 
the  very  great  difference  of  the  quality  of  the  article  of  rhubarb,  sound,  second 
degree  of  soundness,  and  perhaps  a third  degree  of  soundness. 

2895.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  are  different  classes  of  drugs,  and  that  much  better  articles  are  provided 
for  the  rich  than  are  provided  for  the  poor  r — Yes. 

2896.  Mr.  Gregson.]  You  speak  of  different  qualities  of  rhubarb? — Yes. 

2897.  You  do  not  speak  of  any  adulteration  in  any  case? — No  ; there  is  no 
resort  to  adulteration  at  all. 

2898.  Mr.  Wise.]  Because  English  rhubarb  is  so  cheap? — Yes. 

2899.  Chairman.]  You  mean  to  state  that  there  are  different  qualities  of 
rhubarb,  some  good,  and  some  bad  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  sold  accordingly ; if 
a member  of  the  Committee  were  to  go  to  the  best  house,  and  ask  for  the  best 
powdered  article,  they  would  get  the  finest  article,  and  they  would  pronounce 
it  superior  perhaps  to  the  article  sold  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

2900.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Does  the  statement  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
rhubarb  apply  to  other  drugs  ? — Yes ; there  are  one  or  two  more  important 
than  that ; there  is  bark. 

2901.  Is  bark  divided  into  the  same  different  qualities  as  rhubarb  ? — Not 
exactly  ; the  deterioration  of  rhubarb  is  mainly  according  to  the  soundness ; 
bark  has  a natural  variation. 
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Mr.  James  Drew,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

2902.  Chairman.]  YOU  area  member  of  a firm  of  Wholesale  Druggists  in 
Bush  Lane,  in  the  City  ? — Yes ; Drew,  Heyward  and  Barron. 

2903.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  this 
Committee  in  reference  to  what  are  considered  the  frauds  practised  by  some 
druggists  ? — I have. 

2904.  Does  your  experience  confirm  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  upon 
that  head  ? — It  does  not ; it  is  totally  at  variance  with  it. 

2905.  With 
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2905.  With  reference  to  the  points  to  which  you  yourself  speak,  are  you  Mr.  J.  Drew. 

speaking  for  the  trade  generally,  or  are  you  speaking  for  yourself  and  for  such  * 

other  members  of  the  trade  as  you  are  acting  with  upon  the  present  occasion?  9 APnl  lS5c- 
— I can  only  speak  for  myself  positively,  of  course  ; but  I would  rather  speak 

as  to  the  facts  connected  with  certain  articles  than  I would  to  the  affairs  of 
any  individual. 

2906.  You  are  about,  I understand,  to  state,  that  in  your  own  establishment, 
at  all  events,  and  probably  in  the  establishments  of  certain  persons  known  to 
you,  the  practices  which  have  been  alluded  to  by  previous  witnesses  are  not  in 
use  ? — I can  safely  lay  my  hand  on  my  breast  and  say  that  no  adulteration  ever 
took  place  in  my  house,  and  I firmly  believe  there  are  men  in  the  trade  as 
honest  as  I believe  myself  to  be. 

2907.  On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot,  I suppose,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
those  practices  are  not  in  use  amongst  certain  members  of  the  trade ; they  may 
be  wholly  without  your  cognisance  ? — I cannot  say  that,  but  I can  show  the 
absence  of  motive  ; the  adulterations  that  have  been  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
are  quite  incompatible,  and  are  almost  impossible,  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence 
of  motive  two  incompatible  things  having  been  said  to  be  mixed  together  it 
renders  them  impossible ; and  not  only  so,  if  the  general  adulterations  that  are 
said  to  have  taken  place,  had  taken  place,  the  articles  would  be  so  altered  in 
their  character  that  they  would  be  perfectly  unsaleable. 

2908.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  such  leading  articles  as,  in  your 
opinion,  confirm  the  impression  you  have  now  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the 
Committee  ? — I have  taken  an  abstract  of  a few,  which  I will  mention  as  briefly 
as  possible.  Annatto  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  various  substances  ; amongst 
the  rest,  with  turmeric.  If  the  Committee  like  I will  put  before  them  a specimen 
of  turmeric  and  annatto,  showing  the  impossibility  of  their  being  mixed  together. 

Here  is  a sample  of  annatto  as  imported  ( producing  the  same). 

2909.  That  is  pure  annatto,  I presume  ? — That  is  pure  annatto  as  imported. 

Here  is  a sample  of  turmeric  ( 'producing  the  same). 

2910.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the 
admixture  is  impossible  ; do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  impossible  in  point  of 
colour? — You  see  the  two  articles  there ; it  is  quite  impossible  to  mix  the  one 
with  the  other ; the  one  is  a root  and  the  other  is  a sort  of  butter. 

2911.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  grind  them? — Yes.  In  order 
to  be  prepared  for  that,  I have  a sample  of  turmeric  in  powder ; the  two  are 
quite  incompatible  articles. 

2912.  Have  you  mixed  those  two  articles  to  see  the  effect? — No,  I should 
never  dream  of  such  a thing. 

2913.  In  order  that  you  may  arrive  at  a positive  conclusion,  must  you  not 
know  the  effect  produced  by  mixing  them  or  by  attempting  to  mix  them  ? — 

I do  not  see  that. 

2914.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.')  Is  it  essential  to  the  purity  of  annatto  that  it 
should  present  so  bright  a colour  ? — Yes. 

2915.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  The  annatto  has  a soapy  appearance  ? — Yes  ; that  is  an 
article  that  comes  from  the  Brazils. 

2916.  Chairman.)  Does  it  come  in  that  soapy  state? — Yes. 

2917.  Mr.  [Vise.)  What  is  annatto  produced  from? — From  the  seed  of  the 
annatto  plant. 

2918.  What  is  the  price  of  it  ? — That  cost  7 d.  a pound. 

2919.  It  is  not  itself  a dear  article  ? — No. 

2920.  Mr.  Moffatt.)  Is  it  not  susceptible  of  being  dried  and  pulverised  ? — It 
never  has  been  done. 

2921.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  abstract  the  moisture? — Yes;  very  difficult 
indeed. 

2922.  Assuming  that  could  be  done,  annatto  and  turmeric  could  be  mixed  ? 

—Yes. 

2923.  What  is  the  cost  of  turmeric  ? — The  price  of  turmeric  is  from  4 d.  to 
5 d.  a pound ; the  grinding  of  the  turmeric  would  bring  it  up  to  the  same  price 
as  annatto. 

2924.  There  is  only  a difference  of ; 2 d.,  and  the  grinding  of  the  turmeric 
wTould  realise  the  price  of  annatto  ? — Quite  so. 

2925.  Chairman.  1 Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  adulteration  of  annatto  ? 

—Yes. 

O.23.  B B 2 2926.  YOU 
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Mr.  J.  Drew.  2926.  \ ou  do  not  think  any  adulteration  of  annatto  exists  ? — I do  not. 

~ 7 . „ 2927*  Mr.  Wise.]  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  mixed  with  red  lead? 

9 Apia  1850.  — No. 

2928.  Is  that  the  natural  colour? — Yes,  precisely  as  imported. 

2929-  ^ou  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  certain  articles  are  mixed  with  red 
lead,  and  sold  for  annatto? — No. 

2930.  You  think  there  is  no  temptation  to  do  it  ? — No  ; the  same  observation 
runs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  articles  said  to  be  adulterated. 

2931.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  some  other  articles 
in  illustration  of  your  position  ? — East  India  arrowroot  is  said  to  be  adulterated 
with  sago  and  tapioca ; East  India  arrowroot  is  worth  about  2 d.  a lb.  ; sago  is 
worth  about  the  same  price  ; tapioca  is  worth  about  7 d.  to  8 d.  I have  taken 
these  samples  to  show  to  the  Committee  that  the  mixing  of  sago  and  tapioca 
with  arrowroot  is  just  as  impossible  as  mixing  annatto  with  turmeric.  When  we 
read  these  statements  we  are  only  surprised  that  such  evidence  could  be  given 
before  a highly  respectable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  is 
so  easily  contradicted. 

2932-  M ould  it  not  be  possible  to  pulverise  sago  and  tapioca  also  ? — They 
might  be  pulverised,  but  they  are  never  sold  in  that  state. 

2933-  Would  not  the  effect  of  pulverising  the  sago  be  to  make  it  of  a per- 
fectly brown  colour  ? — I think  it  would. 

2934-  Chairman.]  In  the  first  place,  these  things  are  never  sold  in  a pul- 
verized condition,  and  therefore  adulteration  is  not  practised,  and  tapioca  is 
dearer  than  sago  ? — They  may  be  sold  in  powder,  but  are  not  by  wholesale 
druggists. 

2935.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  custom  to  sell  them  retail  in  powder 
at  all  ?— I do  not  know  that  it  is  ; there  is  an  article  called  patent  sago. 

2930.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  It  was  not  alleged,  was  it,  that  tapioca  and  sago 
were  main  ingredients  with  which  arrowroot  was  adulterated  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

2937.  Chairman .]  Whose  evidence  are  you  alluding  to  ?■— I think  it  was  Dr. 
Hassall’s. 

2938.  Take  the  next  article? — Cinnamon  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with 
cassia  ; it  is  but  a short  time  since  that  cassia  was  the  dearer  of  the  two. 

2939.  Is  there  any  material  difference  now?— There  is  no  very  material 
difference  between  the  cost  of  low  priced  cinnamon  and  good  cassia. 

2940.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Would  it  be  possible  to  adulterate  cinnamon  with 
cassia  ? — Only  in  the  shape  of  powder  ; as  far  as  the  statistics  of  these  things 
go,  if  they  are  interesting  to  the  Committee,  I can  mention  a curious  circum- 
stance which  took  place  a few  months  ago.  Cassia  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
cinnamon  of  an  inferior  quality  was  sold  as  cassia 

2941.  Is  there  much  cinnamon  sold  in  a pulverised  state? — Not  a great 
deal. 

2942.  Reviewing  the  course  of  years,  I believe  cinnamon  does  rate  ordinarily 
at  a higher  price  than  cassia  ? — It  has  been  low  for  some  years  since  the  trade 
has  been  opened  with  Ceylon. 

2943.  Cinnamon  was  cheaper  than  the  cassia  with  which  it  was  stated  to  be 
adulterated  ? — Yes. 

2944.  What  is  the  next  article  which  you  would  allude  to  ? — It  is  said  that 
cayenne  is  adulterated  with  rice  ; that  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  I have  a 
specimen  of  cayenne  pepper  which  I have  sold  for  25  years.  I have  been  30 
years  a principal  in  the  trade,  and  10  years  an  apprentice  and  assistant. 

2945.  But  cayenne  is  susceptible  of  adulteration  with  substances  which  will 
mix  therewith  without  being  easily  detected,  and  which  will  very  much  reduce  ' 
the  cost? — Clearly. 

2946.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  practice  of  adulterating  cayenne  is  cus- 
tomary amongst  respectable  wholesale  druggists  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  with 
respectable  wholesale  druggists;  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  pickle  houses 
that  they  have  adulterated  it. 

2947.  You  would  learn  from  your  opponents  if  they  did  adulterate,  from 
their  being  able  to  sell  at  a lower  price? — It  is  not  an  unfair  way  of  judging  of 
our  opponents  ; when  we  are  undersold  we  fancy  that  they  have  some  means  of 
getting  money  which  we  have  not. 


2948.  Have 
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294S.  Have  you  found,  with  regard  to  cayenne  pepper,  that  such  a practice  Mr.  J.  Drew. 
exists  ? — We  have  been  very  much  undersold  by  pickle  houses,  but  not  by 
druggists.  9 APril  >850. 

2949.  Chairman .]  With  regard  to  arrowroot,  I find  the  statement  made  as 
to  the  material  used  for  adulteration  is,  that  in  most  instances  it  is  adulterated 
with  potato  flour  ; it  is  only  one  case  in  which  tapioca  is  alleged  to  have  been 
used  ? — There  is  little  difference  of  value  between  low  arrowroot  and  good 
potato  flour. 

29.50.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  good  arrowroot  and 
potato  flour? — A good  sound  arrowroot  might  be  bought  for  4 hd.,  and  potato 
starch  is  worth  3d.  at  this  moment. 

2951.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  highest  price  of  arrowroot? — The  lowest 
price  of  arrowroot. 

29.52.  The  probability  is  the  lowest  quality  would  be  used  to  adulterate  the 
quality  sold  as  the  highest  ? — The  highest  is  1 6%d.  There  is  a wide  difference 
between  the  two  articles.  It  would  be  seen  the  moment  that  boiling  water 
was  put  to  the  adulterated  article ; it  would  not  make  the  same  jelly  that  fine 
Bermuda  arrowroot  does. 

29.53.  Mr.  Moffat  t.  | The  fraud  would  carry  its  own  detection  ? — Yes;  any 
cook  would  see  the  difference  in  a moment.  Those  accustomed  to  use  it  would 
see  the  difference  in  a moment  without  any  trouble. 

2954.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  If  the  practice  of  adulteration  was  general  the 
detection  would  not  be  so  simple  would  it  ? — Persons  in  the  habit  of  buying 
their  arrowroot  at  a respectable  shop  would  know. 

2955.  You  have  shown  the  great  difference  of  prices  that  exists ; possibly 
your  attention  not  having  been  particularly  addressed  to  the  subject,  this  prac- 
tice may  be  more  common  than  you  have  led  the  Committee  to  believe  just 
now  ? — I have  shown  the  impossibility  of  lowering  some  things  with  others. 

2956.  Will  you  state  the  exact  portion  of  the  evidence  you  are  combating. 

Where  is  the  allegation  with  respect  to  cassia  and  cinnamon  ? — I make  these 
observations  from  the  evidence  that  has  appeared,  without  reference  to  any 
persons.  I would  not  wish  to  make  any  personal  remarks  if  I can  avoid  it. 

2957.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  found  these  statements  on  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Committee,  which  has  been  officially  published? — Yes. 

2958.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Do  you  mean  that  cassia  was  stated  to  be  the  only 
material  used  ; might  not  other  inferior  articles,  having  cassia  mixed  with  them 
to  convey  the  quality  that  was  wanting  in  the  other  materials,  be  used  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  material  that  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration 
would  contain  a small  portion  of  cassia  only  ? — 1 did  not  read  it  so. 

2959.  Do  you  mean  that  Dr.  Hassall  said  that  cinnamon  was  adulterated,  and 
that  the  only  material  used  was  cassia  ? — The  note  I took  is,  “ Cinnamon  is 
adulterated  with  cassia.” 

2960.  You  allege  that  cassia  is  the  dearest  of  the  two,  or  there  is  so  little 
difference  in  the  price  that  that  cannot  be  the  case  ; supposing,  on  examination, 
it  turned  out  that  cassia  was  only  one  of  the  ingredients,  then  your  theory 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  would  it  not  ? — I did  not  expect  to  be  asked  these 
questions.  I merely  took  a general  memorandum. 

2961 . Chairman.]  With  regard  to  arrowroot ; if  you  assume  that  the  mixture 
with  arrowroot  is  sago,  I can  well  understand  that  there  is  no  inducement  to 
mix  the  two  together ; but  referring  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence  which  states 
that  potato  flour  is  used  with  arrowroot,  is  there  not  a very  strong  temptation 
to  use  potato  flour  in  the  best  kind  of  arrowroot,  because  potato  flour  is  worth 
only  3 d.  a pound  ? — The  temptation  would  be  more  to  use  low  arrowroot  to 
adulterate  the  higher  description  than  potato  starch,  which  could  be  detected 
with  a microscope. 

2962.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hassall,  at  page  21 , it 
is  distinctly  stated  that  cinnamon  is  adulterated  with  cassia ; I presume  it  is 
upon  that  you  have  given  your  evidence  ? — Precisely. 

2963.  Dr.  Hassall  goes  on  to  state  that  cinnamon  is  adulterated  with  cassia, 
and  most  of  the  articles  that  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  spices ; are  you 
aware  that  spices  are  adulterated  ? — l do  not  believe  any  of  them  are. 

2964.  Would  it  be  possible  to  adulterate  cloves,  for  example  ? — Cloves  are 
very  seldom  used  in  powder. 

0.23.  b b 3 2965.  Is 
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Mr.  J.  Drew.  2965.  Is  mace  ? — Mace  is  never  used  in  powder;  I believe  that  cooks  use 
mace  only  in  the  blade. 

g April  185G.  2966.  Chairman.']  Take  the  next  article,  if  you  please? — Ipecacuanha  is  said 

to  he  adulterated  with  chalk ; it  is  quite  an  impossible  case ; no  one  would 
dream  of  using  such  a material.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen  who  give  the  evidence  do  not  state 
whether  they  are  treating  of  the  article  as  imported,  or  whether  they  are 
treating  of  it  in  a prepared  state.  The  drugs,  chemicals,  and  galenicals,  are  all 
mixed  up  together,  so  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  bring  it  clearly 
before  the  Committee.  If  the  Committee  were  at  my  warehouse  1 could  put 
things  before  them  which  would  show  that  the  way  in  which  the  evidence  has 
been  taken  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with  it.  Jalap  is  said  to  be 
adulterated  with  powdered  wood  ; that  would  be  very  easily  detected  ; it  would 
be  shown  by  the  microscope  ; even  a ray  of  the  sun  coming  upon  it  wuold 
show  it. 

2967.  Do  you  think  that  persons  when  purchasing  these  articles  use  a 
microscope  ? — There  is  a very  great  spirit  of  inquiry  about ; since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  things  arevery  much  improved  in  that  respect. 
Individually,  I think  the  microscope  a very  fallacious  mode  of  judging,  because  a 
man  may  honestly  send  out  an  article  that  has  undergone  decomposition,  and  not 
know  it  ; the  very  article  of  powdered  jalap  cannot  be  microscopically  properly 
examined,  for  this  reason.  1 have  seen  powdered  jalap  one  moving  mass  of 
animal  matter,  having  been  quite  altered  in  its  structure ; no  doubt  it  had  gone 
through  the  stomachs  of  those  animals.  There  is  much  importance  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  articles,  and  this  has  not  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  this 
Committee.  I have  carefully  read  the  evidence.  There  is  really  as  much 
importance  in  properly  keeping  and  looking  to  those  articles  so  liable  to  decom- 
position as  in  having  them  genuine  at  first.  I believe  a great  deal  of  the  error 
w hich  has  been  fallen  into  has  arisen  from  that  circumstance,  that  persons 
from  inadvertence,  and  not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  articles,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  careful. 

29C8.  From  the  observation  you  have  just  made,  I infer  that  you  think  there 
was  considerable  room  for  improvement ; you  intimated  that  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  has  been  of  considerable  service  ? — I do  not  know  that  there 
was  considerable  room  for  improvement  with  those  who  did  their  trades 
honestly. 

2900.  This  inquiry  would  never  have  been  originated  if  we  had  been  dealing 
only  with  honest  traders  ; it  is  because  there  is  a large  class  of  dishonest 
traders  that  it  has  arisen,  therefore  it  is  with  them  we  have  to  deal.  I presume 
there  were  dishonest  traders  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  ; has  the  existence  of  that  society  tended  in  any  degree  to  check  the 
adulteration  of  drugs?— I do  not  think  it  has;  I think  it  has  promoted  a spirit 
of  inquiry. 

2970.  In  what  respect  do  you  speak  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  having 
been  beneficial  ? — As  having  been  the  cause  of  inquiry  being  made  ; you  have 
had  it  stated  to  you  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  mode  of  grinding  drugs  ; the  inquiry  they  instituted  turned  out  very 
satisfactorily.  You  have  also  been  told  that  nobody  uses  in  the  present  day 
what  was  called  the  four  per  cent,  system.  I have  never  used  it ; from  the 
earliest  period  of  my  career  all  drugs  have  been  ground  with  their  natural 
loss.  I have  a table  to  show  that,  extracted  from  my  own  books. 

2971.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  believe  that  that  system  did  exist  at  any 
time  in  the  trade  ? — Before  1 was  in  the  business. 

2972.  You  do  not  believe  it  has  existed  in  the  trade  since  you  have  been  in 
tlie  business? — I do  not  think  it  has  existed  in  the  trade  since  I have  been 
engaged  in  it. 

2973.  Do  you  think  it  exists  at  all  now  ; I do  not  refer  to  your  own  house, 
but  to  the  London  trade  generally  ? — 1 do  not. 

2974.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Within  what  time  has  the  great  improvement  you 
have  just  alluded  to  been  exhibited  ; you  said  a great  improvement  had  ensued 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ? — I said  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  had  given  rise  to  a spirit  of  inquiry. 

2975.  Mr.  I Vise.]  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  wras  established  notoriously 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  chemists,  was  not  it? — No. 

2976.  Have 
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2976.  Have  they  not  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  promote  the  purity  of 
drugs  by  a new  system  of  grinding  ? — No ; 1 do  not  know  that  they  have 
interfered. 

2977.  Chairman. ] You  do  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  has  tended  in  any  degree  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  drugs  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  has. 

2978.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  such  has  been  the  effect? — It  is  contrary 
to  the  evidence  1 am  about  to  give  you  upon  another  point,  which  I think  will 
render  the  subject  very  clear  to  the  Committee. 

2979.  Mr.  Wise.]  What  is  the  price  per  pound  of  the  best  jalap  from  Mexico? 
— Two  shillings  and  fivepence  to  2 s.  6 d.  per  pound. 

2980.  Might  not  that,  after  it  has  been  ground,  be  mixed  with  flour  to  an 
injurious  extent.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  was  mixed  with  flour  ? — No. 

2981.  Am  I correct  in  assuming,  with  respect  to  the  property  ascribed  to 
jalap,  that  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  jalap  has  any  effect  upon  the  consti- 
tution ? — I should  not  like  to  take  a dose  of  powrdered  jalap  from  which  10 
per  cent,  of  any  material  composing  it  had  been  taken,  the  component  parts  are 
so  various.  Here  is  a sample  of  opium  ; if  you  take  from  it  all  the  morphia 
you  will  still  leave  other  salts,  which  are  not  only  very  powerful  but  very 
valuable  ; and  it  would  be  the  same  if  you  were  to  take  the  jalapine  from 
jalap. 

2982.  If  jalap  be  adulterated  with  flour  to  any  extent,  of  course  that  10  per 
cent,  of  active  principle  would  not  exist,  and  a medical  man  would  find  that 
his  prescription  had  a different  effect  from  what  he  expected,  would  he  not? — 
No  doubt ; if  he  ordered  powdered  jalap  and  the  jalapine  had  been  removed,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  vrould  remain.  The  gentlemen  who  profess  to  have 
examined  these  vegetable  matters  do  not  seem  to  me,  as  far  as  I can  judge  of 
their  evidence,  to  have  known  anything  about  them. 

2983.  If  a medical  practitioner  expressed  great  disappointment  at  the  effect 
that  jalap  had  produced  upon  his  patients,  to  what  would  you  ascribe  that  ? — 
The  first  thing  I should  do  would  be  to  examine  it,  to  see  if  it  had  become 
decomposed. 

2984.  Do  you  mean  by  decomposed,  a root  that  was  unfit  for  grinding  hav- 
ing been  ground? — No  ; that  the  powder  itself  had  undergone  decomposition, 
which  it  will  from  damp,  and  various  other  causes  ; even  exposure  to  light  will 
alter  its  structure. 

2985.  What  is  generally  done  with  this  decomposed  powder?  — Nothing 
ought  to  be  done  with  it ; it  ought  to  be  thrown  away. 

2986.  What  is  done  with  it  ? — I do  not  know;  our  sale  is  very  quick  for 
these  things ; we  never  have  them. 

2987.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Are  you  in  the  practice  of  mixing  lignum  vitae 
with  any  of  your  powders  ? — No. 

2988.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  practice,  if  it  did  exist,  would  be  likely  to 
affect  the  powders  and  injuriously  to  weaken  their  effect? — No  question  it 
would. 

2989.  You  think  it  was  an  improper  practice? — Very  improper. 

2990.  Do  you  believe  it  ever  existed  in  the  trade? — I have  heard  of  it  by 
tradition. 

2991.  Why  do  you  think  that  that  practice  was  resorted  to  at  any  time  ? — 
Only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  article  cheaper  and  more  profitable. 

2992.  It  was  consequently  a fraud  in  your  opinion  ? — Clearly  so. 

2993.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  next  article  upon  which  you  wish  to  remark  i 
— It  is  stated  that  curry  powder  is  adulterated  with  rice  ; rice  is  commonly  an 
ingredient  in  curry  powder ; most  houses  have  different  formulas,  therefore  it 
hardly  applies.  Ginger  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  turmeric  ; low  ginger  and 
tumeric  are  so  near  of  a price  that  there  is  no  motive  for  it. 

2994.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  is  the  difference  in  price  ? — African  ginger  is 
worth  from  2i  d.  to  3d.  per  pound ; and  the  lowest  turmeric  (it  is  not  fair  to  take 
the  present  price,  because  it  is  scarce  and  dear  now)  is  worth  from  4 d.  to  5 d. 

2995.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  highest  price  of  ginger  ? — The  highest  price  of 
ginger  is  from  Is.  9 d.  to  Is.  1 0 d. 

2996.  Is  it  not  palpable,  that  although  there  is  no  inducement  to  adulterate 
the  lowest  qualities  of  ginger,  there  may  be  a very  strong  inducement  to  adul- 
terate the  highest  quality  with  a material  very  much  cheaper  ?— Then  we  come 
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back  to  the  former  proposition,  that  a person  wishing  to  adulterate  a high 
quality  of  ginger  would  adulterate  it  with  a low  ginger,  low  ginger  being  the 
cheaper  of  the  two. 

2997.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — It  is  self-evident  that  a person  would  take 
the  article  itself  rather  than  one  that  was  higher  in  price,  and  not  at  all 
analogous. 

2998.  Cannot  you  imagine  any  reason  for  employing  turmeric,  to  improve  the 
colour,  for  instance  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  colour. 

2999.  Mr.  Moffalt.]  You  think  it  would  be  rather  more  advantageous  to 
adulterate  the  finer  descriptions  of  ginger  with  the  lowest  descriptions  of  ginger, 
than  turmeric  ? — Clearly. 

3000.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Would  the  powder  of  the  lower  kinds  of  ginger 
mix  as  well  with  the  finer  powder  of  the  superior  quality  as  turmeric  ? — Better 
than  anything  else. 

3001.  Better  in  point  of  flavour  ? — Yes.  I do  not  think  that  turmeric  would 
mix  with  the  best  ginger  ; it  would  make  it  of  such  a colour  that  it  would  be 
objected  to. 

3002.  Chairman. J You  have  stated  only  one  of  the  ingredients.  There  are 
many  other  articles  mentioned  in  evidence  besides  turmeric,  for  instance, 
potato  flour  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  mustard  husks  ? — I never  heard  of  such 
things  being  mixed  with  ginger.  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  that 
some  person  ground  four  cwt.  of  Turkey  rhubarb ; I heard  that  evidence 
given  myself ; I mentioned  it  on  Change,  and  the  people  there  treated  it  with 
the  utmost  derision  ; they  said  no  house  in  the  world  ever  ground  four  cwt.  of 
Turkey  rhubarb. 

3003.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  In  what  period  of  time  ? — At  once  ; the  person  who 
gave  that  evidence  said  that  he  had  mixed  two  cwt.  of  English  rhubarb  with 
it.  The  largest  houses  in  our  trade  do  not  grind  above  one  cwt.  That  is  a large 
quantity  to  grind  to  keep  good. 

3004.  It  never  has  been  known,  in  your  experience  as  an  extensive  wholesale 
druggist,  that  four  cwt.  of  Turkey  rhubarb  has  been  ground  in  any  one  day  ? 
— No  ; a very  large  quantity  being  one  cwt. 

3005.  Mr.  Wise.]  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  British  rhubarb  is  not  used 
very  largely  in  this  country  ?—  Not  to  the  extent  that  has  been  stated  in 
evidence.  It  is  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  that  there  are  20  tons  grown 
at  Banbury.  The  grower  at  Banbury  stated  that  he  never  grew  more  than  six 
or  seven  tons.  It  is  unfairly  brought  before  the  Committee,  because  the  person 
who  said  that  20  tons  were  grown,  should  also  have  informed  the  Committee 
what  portion  of  it  was  exported  ; it  leaves  the  inference  that  it  was  all  con- 
sumed in  England.  The  person  who  stated  that  should  have  stated  also  what 
portion  was  exported  to  America,  and  what  portion  was  used  by  the  Irish  poor- 
law  unions. 

3006.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Do  you  think  he  had  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
information  ? — Not  exactly  perhaps  ; but  by  inquiry  he  would  have  found  that 
large  quantities  were  exported. 

3007.  Mr.  Wise.]  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  Russia  rhubarb  ? — Twelve 
shillings  a pound. 

3008.  What  is  the  price  of  English  rhubarb? — Cuttings  are  about  48 s. 
a cwt. 

3009.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  You  say  that  you  think  it  was  hardly  fair  that  the 
person  who  gave  this  evidence  did  not  further  state  what  became  of  all  the 
British  rhubarb ; surely  he  was  not  able  to  follow  that  out  ? —If  he  were 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  20  tons  of  rhubarb  were  grown,  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  being  exported. 

3010.  How  should  he  know  that  any  went  to  the  Irish  poor-law  unions? — 
How  should  I know  it  myself  ? 

3011.  How  do  you  know  that  that  is  the  practice? — I supply  many  large 
houses  in  Dublin  with  large  quantities  of  powdered  rhubarb. 

3012.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  destined  for  the  Irish  poor-law  unions? — 
From  the  statistics  that  have  been  published.  It  is  sold  to  them  at  8 d. 
a pound. 

3013.  What  do  you  sell  it  as.  Do  you  sell  it  openly  as  British  rhubarb,  know- 
ing its  destination  ? — Yes  ; its  destination  was  from  me  to  the  wholesale  houses 
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in  Dublin.  I know  only  what  was  published,  that  it  was  used  in  the  poor-law 
unions. 

3014.  Mr.  Wise.']  It  is  notoriously  less  active  in  its  effect  than  foreign 
rhubarb,  is  it  not  ? — It  would  require  a very  large  quantity  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

3015.  Are  you  aware  that  the  practice  of  using  English  rhubarb  has  been 
authorised  by  Dr.  Pereira? — Dr.  Pereira  was  a very  clever  man,  but  he  was 
not  very  well-informed  upon  these  subjects. 

3016.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a fair  proceeding  to 
sell  this  rhubarb  to  the  poor-law  unions  to  be  used  by  the  paupers? — If  it  is 
sold  for  what  it  is  ; if  it  is  sold  for  good  East  India  rhubarb,  I should  say  it  is 
a very  great  fraud. 

301  7.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  paupers  would  get  much  good  from  that 
rhubarb  : — They  would  not  get  much  good  from  that  rhubarb. 

30  1 8.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Supposing  drugs  are  supplied  by  contract  to  those 
unions,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  and  right  that  they  should  buy  this  article  ? — 

1 do  not  think  it  is. 

3019.  YY>u  appear  rather  to  blame  the  witness  for  saying  that  a great  deal 
of  this  article  was  brought  into  the  trade  ? — Yes,  because  it  left  an  unfair 
inference  ; it  left  the  inference  that  it  was  consumed  in  the  trade. 

3020.  It  is  consumed  amongst  the  Irish  at  any  rate  ? — That  is  the  great  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  but  a vast  quantity  is  exported. 

3021.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  quantity  is  exported? — I can  only  guess;  it 
depends  upon  the  orders  that  come.  I have  perhaps  exported  four  or  five 
cwt.  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

3022.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  you  think  the  great  consumption  of  English 
rhubarb  is  by  the  paupers  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  great  consumption  is  the 
export. 

3023.  Mr.  Wise.]  Is  any  of  it  exported  to  Spain  ? — No. 

3024.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  that  English  rhubarb  is  used  in  some  of 
the  London  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

3025.  Do  you  know  also  that  some  eminent  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
beneficial  ? — Yes.  I have  heard  so. 

3026.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  With  regard  to  20  tons  of  rhubarb  being  grown  by  one 
grower  near  Banbury,  are  you  aware  that  he  stated  positively  to  the  Committee 
that  his  growth  was  seven  tons  ? — I heard  him  say  so. 

3027.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  no  other 
growers  that  grow  two  or  three  tons  each  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

3028.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  the  fact? — No. 

3029.  Therefore,  any  inference  to  be  deducted  from  the  statement  that  20 
tons  were  brought  into  the  trade,  may  be  true  for  aught  you  know? — The 
evidence  was  given  as  to  what  was  grown  at  Banbury,  and  that  person  said  he 
only  grew  seven  tons. 

3030.  There  may  be  other  growers  growing  two  or  three  tons  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  20  tons? — 1 do  not  think  there  would  be  any  other  grower 
without  my  being  aware  of  it. 

3031.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  next  article  you  wish  to  remark  upon  ? — 
Those  are  all  I have  taken  out.  I thought  they  would  be  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  I had  in  view. 

3032.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of 
adulteration  of  drugs  ? — I do  not  believe  it  exists  in  London. 

3033.  You  are  speaking  of  wholesale  druggists  ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  I can  say  what  passes  in  other  houses,  but  I do  not  believe  it  myself. 
I believe  it  is  a very  respectable  trade,  generally  speaking ; there  are  black 
sheep  in  all  trades. 

3034.  Is  it  not  a trade  that  affords  considerable  facilities  for  adulteration  ? 
— Very  considerable. 

3035.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Do  you  find,  between  your  prices  and  the  prices  of 
your  competitors  in  the  wholesale  drug  trade,  such  a difference  as  leads  you  to 
believe  that  your  competitors  sell  articles  that  are  adulterated? — Yes,  we  do 
sometimes. 

3036.  With  respect  to  houses  of  some  standing  ? — Yes. 
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3037.  To  that  extent  you  believe  that  adulteration  does  exist  amongst 
respectable  wholesale  druggists  ? — As  I said  before,  there  may  be  ways  of  getting 
money  that  I am  not  acquainted  with. 

3038.  But  taking  the  trade  as  a whole,  your  belief  is  that  adulteration  does 
not  prevail  amongst  wholesale  druggists  ? — 1 do  not  believe  it  does. 

3039.  Mr.  Wise.]  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  any  advantage  if  there  were  a 
check  or  supervision  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  drugs  ? — I do  not  think 
it  would.  The  supervision  system  has  been  tried  in  America,  but  it  has  not 
been  found  to  answer.  The  drugs  which  have  been  refused  at  New  York  have 
found  entrance  at  Boston  or  Philadelphia ; and  those  rejected  at  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  have  gone  into  New  York. 

3040.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  chemists  and  druggists  being  licensed, 
and  being  subject  in  any  way  to  supervision  ? — I think  the  supervision  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  would  be  a very  good  thing  ; they  have  the  power  by  law 
now,  and  I think  if  they  exercised  it  it  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

3041.  Why  do  not  they  exercise  that  power? — I do  not  know. 

3042.  Are  there  not  frequent  complaints  from  medical  men  of  the  character 
of  the  medicines  that  are  used  ? — I never  heard  them. 

3043.  Not  in  the  poorer  districts  ? — No. 

3044.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a great  number  of  the 
articles  that  come  to  you,  as  a wholesale  druggist,  from  abroad,  come  in  a very 
impure  state  ? — They  do. 

3045.  It  hence  arises  when  you  import  an  article,  you  know  that  you  will 
only  have  an  adulterated  and  impure  article? — It  is  not  our  business  to  import, 
but  we  are  driven  to  import  goods  ourselves  because  we  cannot  obtain  supplies 
from  the  merchants. 

3046.  So  that  commercially  an  article  is  known  to  be  an  article  not 
thoroughly  pure  ? — Yes  ; it  is  in  proportion  to  a man’s  conscience,  and  accord- 
ing to  what  he  deals  in.  I believe  there  are  others  besides  myself  who  are 
most  anxious  to  get  the  best  supplies  that  can  be  obtained. 

3047.  Is  it  not  the  case,  from  your  knowledge,  that  drugs  come  frequently 
in  so  impure  a state  that  you  are  obliged  to  purify  them  before  you  can  exhibit 
them  to  the  public  as  pure  articles  ? — I endeavour  to  buy  pure  articles  so  as 
not  to  require  it.  The  two  articles  that  have  been  so  much  spoken  of  before 
this  Committee,  and  the  only  two  of  much  consequence  in  the  whole  inquiry, 
have  been  opium  and  scammony.  This  sample  of  opium  was  taken  from  the 
bulk  of  a chest  from  which  we  are  selling  ( producing  the  same)  ; it  is  perfectly 
pure  ; there  has  been  no  picking. 

3048.  Does  any  opium  come  from  Turkey? — Yes  ; direct  from  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  but  not  from  Aleppo,  as  the  Committee  have  been  told. 

3049.  Mr.  Wise.]  The  opium  you  have  produced,  you  say,  is  as  pure  as  can 
be  ? — Yes. 

30.50.  Is  it  not  obliged  to  be  mixed  with  some  substance  ? — No  ; unless  by 
design.  You  are  aware  that  these  things  are  collected  in  such  a way  that 
there  must  naturally  be  some  mechanical  impurity  adhering  to  them  ; but  there 
is  no  design.  That  is  perfectly  pure  opium. 

3051.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  opium  and  Egyptian  opium? — 
They  are  totally  different  articles.  Egyptian  opium  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
mechanical  preparation  as  Turkey  opium  when  it  comes  genuine  ; but  latterly 
Egyptian  opium  has  been  bad,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell  it. 

3052.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  is  the  character  of  the  East  India  opium  ? — No 
doubt  the  East  India  opium  is  very  pure,  but  it  has  never  been  imported  in  my 
day. 

3053.  It  is  not  found  to  be  rendered  so  cheap  in  this  country  as  that  from 
Constantinople  r —They  have  a better  market  for  it  in  China. 

3054.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  that  in  the  analysis 
of  23  samples  of  opium  no  less  than  19  were  adulterated,  four  only  being  genuine  ? 
— The  person  making  that  statement  must  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  his 
experience. 

3055.  You  do  not  confirm  that  as  being  at  all  general  ?— Certainly  not. 

3056.  Do  you  think  poppy  capsules  and  wheat  flour  are  used  to  adulterate 
opium  ? — Poppy  capsules  are  used  in  Turkey,  but  I do  not  think  wheat  flour  is 
used. 
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3057.  Viscount  Goderich.']  You  said  just  now  that  the  system  of  inspection 
or  importation  in  America  had  failed ; what  ground  had  you  for  making  that 
assertion  ? — I know  that  certain  things  that  have  been  rejected  at  one  port, 
have  found  admission  at  another,  owing  to  there  being  different  opinions  amongst 
the  inspectors. 

3058.  How  do  you  know  that? — I know  it  from  the  house  of  Maclean,  Maris 
and  Company,  large  American  merchants  in  New  York  and  in  London. 

3059.  They  have  stated  to  you  that  goods  rejected  at  New  York  were  taken 
at  other  towns  ? — Yes. 

3060.  Does  that  system  of  inspection  extend  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union  ? 
— Yes. 

3061.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  you  sure  that  that  system  extends  to  all  the  states 
of  the  Union?— I informed  myself  upon  the  subject  by  asking  the  best  source 
that  I could  ; I have  no  doubt  about  it.  In  order  that  my  own  evidence  should 
be  clear  and  distinct,  I asked  Mr.  Maris,  of  the  house  of  Maclean,  Maris  and 
Company,  and  he  confirmed  my  previous  notion. 

3062.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Your  evidence  would  only  prove  this,  I suppose, 
that  the  Customhouse  officers  in  other  towns  were  less  upon  their  guard  than 
those  at  New  York  ? — They  are  medical  inspectors  ; the  reception  at  one  port 
of  what  has  been  rejected  at  another  arises  from  a difference  of  opinion. 

3063.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  From  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  medical  inspectors  ? 
-Yes. 

3064.  If  there  were  the  same  system  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  not  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  be  likely  to  arise  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — Yes  ; I do  not  see  who  you  can  get  to  be  inspectors  ; you  must 
either  get  a broken  down  tradesman  or  a philosopher,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  article. 

3065.  You  have  produced  a sample  of  pure  opium  ; assuming  opium  to  be 
imported  with  five  per  cent,  of  impurity,  what  course  would  the  inspector  have 
to  follow  in  case  a law  was  passed  that  none  but  pure  drugs  should  be  imported  ? 
— He  would  necessarily  reject  it. 

3066.  Are  not  the  great  majority  of  the  drugs  more  or  less  mixed  with 
impurities  ? — Not  the  great  majority  ; a great  many  are ; those  two  leading 
articles,  opium  and  scammony,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has 
been  more  particularly  directed,  are  the  two  most  open  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

3067.  What  proportion  of  the  total  importation  of  opium  is  perfectly  pure  ? 
— It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a guess,  because  it  is  all  entered  the  same. 

3068.  Would  you,  from  your  experience,  think  that  one-fourth  of  the  opium 
imported  was  entirely  free  from  impurity  ? — I should  say  half. 

3069.  And  the  other  half  would  be  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  ingre- 
dients ? — Yes. 

3070.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  I think  you  stated  that  the  sample  you  produced  was 
perfectly  pure,  except  the  dirt  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  opium  ? — There  is  the  coat ; there  is  no  dirt. 

3071.  Do  you  suppose  an  inspector  would  have  a difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  natural  impurity  necessary  in  collection  and  an  article  adulterated 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud? — 1 think  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a person  who  could  so  distinguish ; there  are  very  few  good 
judges  of  opium  in  London. 

3072.  Do  you  suppose  that  a man  accustomed  to  it,  and  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  examine  specimens  of  opium,  would  have  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  natural  impurity  and  an  article  adulterated  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
tion ? — I think  he  would  have  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  unless  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  article  from  his  earliest  youth. 

3073.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  the  Government  would  appoint  a qualified 
person? — Where  will  they  get  him  ? It  must  be  a man  accustomed  to  the 
trade. 

3074.  Chairman. J Has  the  American  Government  any  difficulty  in  finding 
inspectors  ? — They  appoint  inspectors,  and  the  articles  that  some  reject  others 
pass. 

3075.  Is  not  it  the  general  result,  however  exceptional  at  times,  that  the 
importation  of  adulterated  drugs  has  materially  declined  in  America,  and  that 
the  drug  market  there  is  very  much  purified ; do  you  know  that  fact  or  not  ? — 
I have  only  one  means  of  judging  of  that,  namely,  by  what  they  send  us  from 
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America ; we  look  very  narrowly  indeed  at  what  comes  from  America ; I myself 
would  not  buy  any  article  coming  into  the  market  from  America. 

3076.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Does  any  inspection  take  place  in  America  on 
exported  drugs  ? — I do  not  think  it  does. 

3077.  A drug  may  have  been  imported  very  pure,  and  then  manufactured 
into  an  article  for  exportation? — Very  likely. 

3078.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Your  evidence  goes  to  duty-paid  drugs  ? — Yes. 

3079.  Does  not  it  follow,  that  any  drugs  coming  in  bond  from  America 
would  probably  be  goods  which  had  been  rejected,  and  not  allowed  to  go  into 
home  consumption  in  America? — Yes. 

3080.  So  far  as  that  went,  it  would  show  the  advantage  of  inspection  ? — Yes ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market  than  any  rejection 
of  that  sort. 

3081.  What  class  of  men  inspect  the  drugs  in  America? — I do  not  know. 

3082.  Is  there  not  an  inspector  in  each  of  the  five  ports  along  the  American 
seaboard  ? — Yes. 

3083.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  The  Americans  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  have 
restrictions  placed  upon  their  commerce  ; surely  they  would  not  have  submitted 
to  this  inspection  if  they  had  not  found  a benefit  to  arise  from  it? — I cannot 
speak  to  that. 

3084.  Supposing  persons  wish  to  send  in  an  impure  article;  its  having  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  inspection,  even  though  the  inspectors  from  time  to 
time  differ,  must  deter  the  general  practice  of  adulteration  ? — The  only  means 
of  information  I have  are  the  published  accounts  of  what  goes  into  America. 

3085.  You  stated,  as  an  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  system,  that  a 
person  got  into  some  other  port  articles  which  had  been  rejected  at  New  York  ? 
— Yes. 

3086.  Is  not  the  fact  of  his  having  failed  in  his  original  intention,  evidence 
of  a check  ? — No ; he  got  it  into  another  port. 

3087.  He  had  all  the  expense  of  taking  it  to  another  port  ? — That  shows  the 
uncertainty  of  the  system. 

30 8 S.  Mr.  Wise.]  Did  not  that  arise  from  the  want  of  proper  supervision  and 
good  organisation  ? — I cannot  say. 

30S9.  If  there  had  been  a central  council  of  health,  for  instance,  who  had 
arranged  the  details,  and  given  proper  instructions  to  their  professors  of  phar- 
macy, would  not  the  inspectors  have  come  to  a safer  conclusion  ? — That  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say.  I believe  the  Board  themselves  would  be  obliged  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  a wholesale  druggist,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
articles. 

3090.  Are  not  professors  of  pharmacy  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
details? — 1 do  not  think  they  know  anything  about  the  drug  trade  ; they  have 
shown  in  their  evidence  that  they  do  not  understand  it. 

3091.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  the  impression 
that  what  are  called  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  not  persons  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  drugs  ? — A pharmaceutical  chemist, 
in  trade  as  such,  may  be,  but  not  those  who  are  only  professors. 

3092.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a man  should  buy  and  sell,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  drugs  ? — He  should  be  acquainted  from  early 
youth  with  what  he  deals  in.  I will  give  you  an  instance : if  I fail  in  my  pre- 
parations I cannot  call  in  a professor  to  assist  me ; if  my  people  spoil  a batch 
of  plaster,  from  some  chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  its  relations,  I have 
nobody  that  I can  call  to  my  assistance,  to  save  my  plaster,  and  I am  obliged 
to  throw  it  away. 

3093.  Viscount  Goderich.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  a distinguished 
medical  man,  or  a professor  of  chemistry,  would  be  entirely  incompetent  to 
pronounce  upon  the  qualities  contained  in  drugs  ? — Not  unless  he  had  made  it 
his  study. 

3094.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  it  his  study  ? — That  he  had  like  myself 
been  in  it  from  his  early  youth. 

3095.  Unless  he  had  been  in  trade  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

3096.  In  your  opinion  no  study  or  knowledge  derived  otherwise  than  from 
being  in  trade  would  be  of  any  avail  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  qualify  him 
for  giving  an  opinion. 

3097.  It 
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3097.  It  seems  to  result  from  your  evidence,  that  medical  men  with  regard 
to  making  up  their  prescriptions  must  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  ? 
— They  are  generally,  no  doubt. 

3097. *  And  without  a remedy? — Clearly  so. 

3098.  Mr.  Wise.']  Are  you  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  inspector  of  drugs  in 
America  ? — It  originated  in  some  infamous  preparations  being  sent  from  Bir- 
mingham and  Wolverhampton  ; they  were  barely  imitations. 

3099.  Did  not  the  necessity  of  that  law  arise  from  an  immense  number  of 
spurious  medicines  being  sent  to  America,  anything  being  considered  good 
enough  for  America? — Yes ; an  account  was  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  of  some  blue  pill  being  sent,  which  was  merely  coloured  with  indigo 
and  so  forth. 

3100.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Spanish  government  as  lately  as  last  December 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  a strict  law  with  reference  to  the  importation  of 
drugs  from  this  country  ? — I am  not  myself  conversant  with  the  subject. 

3101.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  stated  just  now,  that  some  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  the  powers  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  inspect  drugs,  did 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

3102.  What  would  be  the  good  of  an  inspection  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
if  the  College  of  Physicians  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  entirely  incompe- 
tent to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — The  very  fact  of  a power  of 
inspection  existing  would  be  a very  wholesome  check  ; they  might  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  it.  I am  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  drug  trade 
than  the  prepared  articles. 

3103.  Could  they  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  without  engaging  in 
trade  ? — That  is  a question  which  I can  hardly  answer. 

3104.  If  not  their  inspection,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  useless  ? — My  notion 
would  go  to  this  extent,  that  a man  who  is  bred  in  the  trade,  and  has  been  in  it 
all  his  life,  is  more  likely  to  be  a good  judge  of  the  articles  than  a person  who 
has  merely  a scientific  knowledge. 

3103.  You  think  some  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  might  be  com- 
petent to  perform  that  duty  ? — Anybody  may  learn  if  they  chose  ; the  great 
misfortune  is  that  physicians  go  to  undue  sources  for  these  things.  Dr.  Pereira, 
I believe,  said  that  he  went  to  every  drug  house  in  London  ; he  never  came  to 
me.  I just  wish  to  make  a slight  allusion  to  myself,  without  wishing  to  appear 
egotistical.  I sat  here  and  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Nelligan,  from  Dublin, 
who  said  he  had  obtained  a specimen  of  scammony  from  my  house.  I said  to 
him  as  he  went  out,  “ Doctor,  you  have  made  a mistake  ; you  and  I are  per- 
fect strangers.”  He  said,  “ I had  it  from  Drew’s  house ; I had  this  specimen 
of  scammony.”  Upon  going  into  the  question  with  him  he  said  he  had  it 
from  a house  in  Bucklersbury ; he  asked  me  the  name  of  the  firm  in  Buck- 
lersbury.  I told  him,  and  he  said,  “ That  is  where  I got  the  scammony.” 

I insisted  upon  his  coming  back  to  contradict  the  statement  he  had  made.  I 
went  to  the  house  mentioned,  and  they  said,  “ He  got  it  from  us  13  years  ago.” 
It  shows  you  the  nature  of  the  evidence ; when  1 asked  Dr.  Nelligan  how  he 
came  to  damage  me  by  stating  a thing  of  this  sort,  he  said  my  name  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

3106.  Chairman.]  Is  the  only  plan  which  suggests  itself  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  preventing  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  that  which  you  have  just 
named  with  respect  to  the  College  of  Physicians  employing  themselves  in  in- 
spection ? — In  the  inspection  of  shops  ; I have  different  specimens  of  scammony 
to  show  to  the  Committee;  it  is  not  always  a matter  of  price.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  scammony  from  Beyrout,  sold  10  or  12  years  ago  at  a low  price 
(handing  in  the  same).  It  is  one  of  the  purest  things  that  ever  came  into  the 
market.  It  is  as  good  as  this  ( producing  another  sample  of  scammony ) ; that  is 
what  we  call  virgin  scammony. 

3107.  Mr.  Wise.]  What  was  the  price  of  the  scammony  from  Beyrout? — 
It  was  sold  to  me  at  13  s.  Here  is  a specimen  that  cost  40-y.  ( producing  the 
same). 

3108.  What  is  the  difference  between  those  two  articles? — Not  a particle, 
except  that  the  Beyrout  scammony  is  rather  the  purer  of  the  two. 

3109.  And  would  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  human  frame? — Yes, 
because  it  contains  the  largest  portion  of  resin  ; it  has  been  stated  that  scammony 
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contained  so  much  scammony  ; if  the  gentleman  giving  that  evidence  had  said 
that  it  contained  more  or  less  resin  we  should  have  understood  him. 

3110.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  A very  important  witness  has  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  scammony  is  adulterated  with  sand,  wheaten  flour,  gum  guaiacum.  chalk, 
and  woody  matter  ? — I believe  it  is  possible  to  adulterate  scammony  with  one 
of  those  articles,  but  only  one. 

3111.  Viscount  Goderich.]  When  you  say  that  scammony  can  be  adulterated 
with  only  one  of  those  articles,  do  you  mean  one  of  those  articles  at  a time,  or 
only  one  particular  article  could  be  used? — Yes,  only  one. 

31  12.  Which? — Resin  of  guaiacum. 

3113.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  adulterate  scammony 
with  wheaten  flour  or  chalk  ? — Chalk  could  be  easily  detected  by  applying  a 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid  ; the  resin  of  gum  guaiacum  would  be  very  difficult  to 
detect. 

3114.  Mr.  H ise.)  The  price  of  scammony  varies  from  7 s.  to  40  5.  ; although 
there  is  very  little  temptation  to  adulterate  an  article,  may  there  not  be  temp- 
tation to  contaminate  by  mixing  inferior  qualities  with  superior  qualities  ? — 
That  is  true  as  to  drugs  generally. 

3115.  You  have  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  you  bought  scammony  at 
13  5.  ? — I am  only  speaking  of  that  as  a chance  thing ; that  was  one  of  the 
casualties  of  the  market.  Here  is  a sample  of  scammony,  that  is  one  of  the 
most  infamous  things  ever  seen  {handing  in  the  same).  This  is  offered  for  sale 
to-morrow. 

31  16.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  What  price  will  it  sell  for? — About  55.  6d.  a lb.,  if  it 
sells  at  all. 

3117.  Viscount  Goderich.]  That  article  having  been  bought  at  05.  6d.,  is 
there  no  risk  that  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  be  sold  at  a very  much 
higher  price? — Yes. 

3118.  Would  you  not  consider  that  a fraudulent  proceeding? — Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

3119.  Do  you  consider  that  scammony  useless? — Perfectly  useless. 

3120.  If  there  were  to  be  any  system  of  prohibition  of  spurious  drugs  at  the 
Custom-house,  that  scammony  would  be  utterly  rejected,  would  it  not? — It 
would  be  excluded. 

3121.  Mr.  Wised]  Where  does  the  scammony  come  from  ? — Smyrna.  You 
cannot  make  a law  to  control  the  Jews  and  Greeks  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  ; 
if  you  could,  we  should  have  nothing  of  this  sort. 

3122.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  You  said  that  that  last  specimen  of  scammony 
was  useless  ? — Quite  so. 

3123.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  retail  trade? — 
I do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  sold. 

3 1 24.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  If  it  is  sold  at  5s.  Qd.  a pound,  would  that  be  for  export  ? 

— No. 

3125.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.)  Is  that  specimen  taken  out  of  a small  parcel? — 
No  ; the  bulk  of  this  is  for  sale  to-morrow. 

3 126.  There  would  be  no  encouragement  to  sell  it  unless  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  trade  ; what  is  the  form  in  which  scammony 
is  generally  sold  to  the  public  in  powder  ? — It  is  sold  in  various  ways,  but  that 
is  the  form  in  which  it  is  sold  by  wholesale  druggists. 

3127.  Is  not  scammony  generally  sold  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  powder? 

— I do  not  know.  I am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  retail  trade. 

31  28.  Mr.  Wise.]  Is  not  scammony  sent  to  the  drug  grinder’s  to  be  ground : 
— Some  houses  powder  it  at  home. 

3129.  Knowing,  as  I do,  that  all  the  first-class  chemists  sell  the  very  best 
articles  of  materia  and  drugs,  what  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  vast  amount  of  inferior  and  damaged  drugs? — I think  they  find 
their  way  into  provincial  wholesale  houses.  I must  not  make  any  personal 
allusion,  nor  should  I wish  to  do  so  at  all  to  any  particular  class  of  persons.  I 
believe  they  find  their  way  to  the  provincial  wholesale  houses  ; but  I give  that 
as  my  own  opinion  only. 

3130.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Do  not  the  provincial  wholesale  houses  usually  buy 
their  drugs  of  London  wholesale  houses  ? — No  ; a great  many  of  them  employ 
their  own  brokers. 

3131.  They  correspond  directly  with  the  brokers  in  London  ? — Yes. 

3123.  Have 
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3132.  Viscount  Goderich .]  Do  you  suppose  these  damaged  goods  find  their 
way  to  the  provincial  wholesale  houses,  and  are  ultimately  sold  to  the  public  as 
good  drugs  ? — Of  course ; they  are  sold  to  the  wholesale  druggist,  and  through 
the  medium  of  his  connexion  to  the  public. 

3133.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a dishonest  practice? — No  doubt. 

3134.  Does  a large  amount  of  such  goods  get  into  circulation  in  the  country  ? 
— I do  not  state  that  I can  establish  as  a fact  that  there  is  any  at  all.  I was 
asked  my  opinion  as  to  what  became  of  them. 

3135.  Is  there  a large  amount  of  such  goods  introduced  into  the  country 
annually  ? — Yes.  Evidence  has  been  given  with  regard  to  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company.  It  is  not  quite  fairly  given,  because  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
buy  their  goods  in  the  market.  They  do  not  buy  their  goods  in  the  market ; 
they  buy  them  second  hand  of  the  wholesale  druggists.  It  has  been  stated  with 
regard  to  the  Government  supplies,  that  the  Government  might  just  with  equal 
propriety  go  to  Stultz,  the  tailor,  and  employ  him  to  clothe  the  army,  as  to 
such  persons  to  supply  them  with  their  drugs.  They  are  just  the  same  sort  of 
market. 

3136.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Do  not  the  Government  buy  their  drugs  of  the 
best  druggists  ? — Yes  ; of  the  best  retail  druggists  second  hand. 

3137.  Chairman .]  Does  any  remedy  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  spurious  drugs? — The  remedy  I would  suggest  to  the 
Committee,  would  be  a small  duty  upon  some  of  the  articles  ; the  duties  were 
first  reduced  in  September  1833.  It  was  a great  boon  to  the  trade,  because 
the  duties  were  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  articles,  but  in 
1842,  the  duties  were  taken  off  generally,  so  as  to  take  away  the  necessary  pro- 
tection; they  were  further  reduced  in  1845  and  1853. 

3138.  Viscount  Goderich.']  What  do  you  mean  by  necessary  protection  ? — If 
there  is  a certain  duty  upon  an  article  it  excludes  a certain  quality,  which  I am 
prepared  to  show  you  by  the  Custom-house  bills  of  entry. 

3139.  By  protection,  do  you  mean  protection  to  the  seller  or  to  the  buyer? 
— To  the  article  itself ; if  a certain  duty  has  to  be  paid,  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
of  the  party  to  bring  in  inferior  drugs  in  the  first  place ; and  in  the  second 
place  the  duty  would  prohibit  their  being  cleared  for  home  consumption.  A 
duty  that  would  take  away  from  us  our  colonial  trade  and  send  it  to  Hamburgh 
and  other  places,  would  be  a bad  thing  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  such  a duty  as  2d.  a pound  upon  jalap  would  prevent  such  an  occurrence 
as  I have  to  show  you  here;  I thought  it  best  to  place  the  document  before  the 
Committee  ( handing  in  the  same).  If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  look  at  that, 
you  will  see  the  Eliza  from  Hamburgh  in  November  last,  there  are  55  serous  of 
jalap  stalks  in  the  ship’s  manifest. 

3 1 40.  Chairman.  ] What  do  you  deduce  from  that  fact  ? — Those  stalks  would 
be  ground  into  powdered  jalap,  and  not  possess  half  the  proper  strength. 

3141.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  you  mean  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty: 

— No. 

3142.  Viscount  Goderich.]  You  mean  to  say  that  the  article  you  have 
alluded  to  is  very  inferior? — It  is  stalk  instead  of  root. 

3143.  Which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  all,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes; 
this,  the  next  day,  is  entered  for  home  consumption,  not  as  jalap  stalks,  as  it 
is  in  the  ship’s  manifest,  but  as  jalap.  You  will  see  there  is  the  same  ship  and 
the  same  importer  ; it  is  the  identical  thing. 

3144.  Mr.  Wise.]  When  you  speak  of  protection,  do  you  mean  protection  to 
the  public  ? — The  security  would  be,  preventing  the  importation  of  inferior 
articles. 

3145.  Not  in  a trade  sense,  but  in  a social  and  moral  sense  ? — In  a trade 
sense ; it  would  be  injurious  to  impose  such  a duty  as  would  drive  our  trade  to 
Hamburgh  and  other  places. 

3 146.  You  are  of  opinion  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at  the 
Custom-house  to  prevent  the  importation  of  spurious  drugs  ; that  a small 
duty  would  prevent  any  increase  of  the  national  expenditure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  a great  protection  to  the  public  in  securing  pure  drugs  ? — I think  a 
very  trifling  duty  of  2 d.,  or  at  the  outside,  3 d.,  would  have  excluded  those 
jalap  stalks  which  came  in  for  consumption,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair 
trader. 
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3147.  Chairman.]  Would  you  not  require  a very  great  variety  of  duties 
suited  to  the  different  articles  ? — Only  sufficient  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
inferior  drugs. 

3148.  Every  article  would  require  a separate  duty,  proportioned  to  its  value 
in  the  pure  state  ? — Clearly. 

3149.  That  is  the  plan  which  you  think  would  be  most  efficient  r — I have  no 
doubt  it  would  exclude  all  those  inferior  things,  and  not  only  so,  it  would 
exclude  damaged  goods  ; if  the  same  duty  were  levied  on  a damaged  article 
it  would  not  find  its  way  here  ; it  would  be  exported. 

3150.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Does  not  the  damage  generally  arise  in  the  transit  from 
the  place  of  produce  to  this  country  r— Drugs  are  awkward  things  to  deal  with  ; 
they  require  a great  deal  of  care.  We  have  a great  many  country  damaged 
goods  come  for  sale. 

3151.  Lord  C • Hamilton .]  You  think  a small  duty  levied  upon  jalap  would 
prevent  the  party  sending  jalap  stalks  from  Hamburgh  ?— Clearly. 

31.52.  Surely  the  profit  to  be  got  by  selling  jalap  stalks  for  jalap  root,  both 
articles  paying  the  same  duty,  would  still  induce  the  parties  to  import  jalap 
stalks  ? — You  must  distinguish  between  the  merchant  and  the  dealer ; the 
merchant  who  brings  in  these  stalks  is  not  the  person  who  sells  them  out  to 
the  retail  dealers  ; they  go  first  to  the  wholesale  dealers. 

3153.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  is  to  prevent  the  merchant  importing  his  own 
stalks  and  selling  them  as  jalap  if  he  pleases  ? — Nothing. 

31.54.  Then  if  the  stalks  paid  the  same  duty,  seeing  that  he  could  buy  jalap 
stalks  50  per  cent,  under  the  price  that  he  could  buy  jalap  root,  it  does  not 
appear  that  your  plan  would  give  any  protection  ? — The  persons  who  send  the 
jalap  stalks  from  Hamburgh,  knowing  that  they  paid  duty  here,  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  get  a better  market  for  the  stalks  in  Hamburgh  than  here, 
taking  the  difference  of  duty  into  consideration. 

315.5.  Assuming  a wholesale  druggist  knows  that  stalks  are  selling  50  per 
cent,  under  the  price  of  jalap  root,  the  duty  being  the  same,  would  not  the 
inducement  remain  to  import  jalap  stalks  if  he  could  sell  them  afterwards  as 
jalap  root  ? — The  inducement  would  be  so  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  duty. 

3156.  Viscount  Goderich.']  Yrour  plan  would  be  to  have  the  duty  equal  upon 
both  articles? — Yes;  that  wrould  be  in  favour  of  the  best  article. 

3157.  Chairman.]  If  he  could  sell  the  inferior  article  at  the  price  of  the  best, 
would  not  there  be  an  inducement,  the  duty  being  the  same,  to  import  the 
inferior  article  ? — Yes. 

3158.  Mr.  Wise.]  That  applies  to  tea  and  other  articles,  does  not  it? — Yres. 

3 1 59.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries? — I am  informed  that  a great  many  articles  are  excluded  from 
France. 

3160.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Does  any  system  of  inspection  of  drugs  upon  importa- 
tion exist  in  France  ? — The  importation  of  many  articles  is  prohibited.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  inspection  as  to  quality. 

3161.  If  you  sent  jalap  into  France,  would  not  the  French  Government 
inquire  whether  it  was  pure  or  impure  ? — They  would  not  admit  it  at  all. 

3162.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  are  aware  that  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Paris 
are  subject  to  constant  supervision  and  inspection  ? — I believe  they  are. 

3163.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  say  the  French  authorities  would  not  admit  jalap, 
whether  it  was  pure  or  impure  ? — Not  from  England. 

3164.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Under  what  regulation  is  that? — A great  many 
things  are  prohibited.  If  you  were  in  Paris  and  your  lady  required  a little 
gum  arabic,  such  as  is  sold  by  a respectable  retail  house  in  London,  you 
could  not  get  it  in  Paris  on  account  of  their  colony  in  Senegal.  There  is 
nothing  but  inferior  gum  arabic  to  be  had  in  Paris,  the  Senegal  gum. 

3165.  Mr.  Wise.]  That  is  a protection  for  their  own  colonial  produce  ? — 
Yes. 

3166.  Chairman.]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the 
sale  of  patent  medicines  ? — Yes. 

3167.  Do  you  think  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  is  injurious  to  the  public 
health? — It  is  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health,  because  the  most  powerful 
drugs,  and  the  most  drastic  purgatives,  are  in  the  hands  of  patent  medicine 
dealers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  properties. 

3168.  You 
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3168.  You  think  that  is  a state  of  things  that  ought  to  be  remedied  by  law, 
if  possible  ? —Yes. 

3 1 69.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  difficulty  should  be  met?  — I have  had  great  experience  in  the 
patent  medicine  trade,  and  my  notion  is,  that  I should  make  the  \hd.  stamp 
into  3 d.,  and  the  3 d.  stamp  into  6 d. ; there  would,  of  course,  be  a consider- 
able increase  of  revenue,  and  I think  it  would  tend  to  check  the  sale. 

3170.  Is  not  the  effect  of  the  stamp  duty  rather  to  give  currency  to  patent 
medicines  than  otherwise ; do  not  you  think  that  the  public  are  somewhat 
deceived  by  the  belief  that  the  stamp  implies  that  there  is  Government  sanction 
for  the  sale  of  the  particular  medicine  as  being  useful  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  advertised  ? — If  that  is  the  case  it  must  be  amongst  a very  ignorant  class 
of  people  indeed. 

3171.  Is  not  the  ignorant  class,  generally  speaking,  the  class  which  buy 
patent  medicines  most  largely  ? — I think  not. 

3172.  What  advantage  do  you  intend  to  derive  from  increasing  the  duty  upon 
the  sale  of  patent  medicines  ? — To  check  the  sale. 

3173.  If  it  be  desirable  to  check  the  sale,  is  it  not  more  desirable  to  prevent 
the  sale  if  it  is  injurious  to  the  public  health  ? — Yes. 

3174.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  means  might  be  devised  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  patent  medicines  ? — I have  thought  a great  deal  of  it,  but  I can  think 
of  no  plan  by  which  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  could  be  prevented  entirely. 

3175.  Are  you  aware  that  the  question  is  dealt  with  in  France  in  a peculiar 
manner? — No;  I know  that  a vast  quantity  of  spurious  English  patent  medi- 
cines are  sold  in  Paris  and  France  generally  ; I have  a case  before  me  now  in 
which  an  application  has  been  made  to  persons  at  Manchester  who  make 
Henry’s  magnesia,  by  a resident  in  France  ; he  desires  to  have  the  agency 
from  them,  and  to  be  allowed  to  use  their  labels  ; hundreds  of  grosses  of 
Henry’s  magnesia  are  sold  in  Paris  and  France  generally,  not  having  come 
from  Henry  of  Manchester  at  all. 

3176.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government  in  France  require  that  the  com- 
pounders of  every  secret  medicine,  as  they  call  patent  medicines,  shall  state  to 
an  authorised  body  the  materials  of  which  the  patent  medicine  is  composed  ? — 
I am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  so. 

3177.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  at  all  effectual  in  preventing  the  sale  of 
dangerous  medicines  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I have  seen  advertised  in  France 
some  very  extraordinary  things,  to  which  are  attributed  very  extraordinary 
properties. 

3178.  The  result  is  that  the  Government  must  sanction  the  sale  of  dangerous 
medicines  ? — Of  course  it  must  be  so* 

3179.  It  does  not  strike  you  that  any  such  step  would  be  advisable  in  this 
country,  does  it  ? — By  any  step  that  is  at  all  constitutional  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  stop  the  sale  of  patent  medicines,  but  to  me  it  appears  a matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

3180.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Do  you  believe  there  is  greater  injury  done  to  the 
public  health  by  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  than  by  the  use  of  spurious  drugs  ? 
— I knew  an  eminent  barrister  who  was  killed  by  Morrison’s  pills. 

3181.  Have  you  never  heard  of  persons  being  killed  by  prescriptions  being 
ill  made  up  by  chemists  ?— Clearly.  I heard  a fatal  case  mentioned  in  this 
committee-room  which  occurred  in  Ireland. 

3182.  Do  you  believe  the  balance  of  injury  is  against  patent  medicines? — 
I do. 

3183.  You  think  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  use  of  those  patent  drugs  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  persons  ? — Yes. 

3184.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  Latin 
phraseology  which  attends  chemistry,  so  as  to  make  many  more  people 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  things  used  ? — I think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  simplify  the  nomenclature.  I could  give  the  same  article  half-a-dozen 
names  ; it  is  only  dog-latin,  after  all. 

.3*8,5.  Y ou  would  give  it  up  without  any  great  struggle? — Yes;  we  have 
tried  to  simplify  the  nomenclature. 

3186.  Would  not  simplifying  the  phraseology  in  relation  to  medicines  have 
more  effect  than  any  war  against  patent  medicines  ? — I think  it  might  have 
a good  effect. 
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3187.  Mr.  Greg  son. ~]  You  say  you  have  tried  to  simplify  the  nomenclature; 
are  your  labels  in  English  or  Latin  r — That  depends  upon  whom  we  send  the 
goods  to  ; we  label  the  goods  in  English  frequently. 

3188.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  I understand  you  correctly,  you  think  all  prescrip- 
tions should  be  written  in  the  English  language  without  any  symbols  ? — 
It  is  scarcely  a matter  I can  deal  with  ; I am  not  very  wTell  acquainted  with 
the  retail  business.  It  is  a matter  upon  which  a respectable  retail  chemist 
would  be  more  competent  to  give  evidence  than  I am ; there  may  be  reasons 
which  I know  nothing  about ; 1 never  made  up  a prescription  in  my  life. 

3189.  Are  you  aware  that  at  a kind  of  sanitary  congress  which  was  held  at 
Paris,  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  nations  of  Europe  generally,  that  all 
prescriptions  should  be  written  in  the  native  language  of  the  country? — 
No. 

3190.  You  are  aware  that  the  Government  of  Spain  have  passed  a law 
enacting  that  prescriptions  shall  all  be  written  in  the  Spanish  language  ? — 
No. 

3191.  Is  there  any  distinction  between  what  are  called  patent  medicines  and 
the  quack  medicines  which  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  r —The  same  terms 
apply  to  both  ; my  opinion  is  that  they  should  be  all  taxed  with  a duty ; that 
any  man  claiming  to  himself  any  peculiar  privilege,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  says 
“No  other  is  genuine,”  I would  make  him  pay  a stamp  duty. 

3192.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  prohibit  all  those  patent  medicines? — It 
would  be  very  difficult,  there  are  so  many  interests  concerned  in  it ; the  news- 
papers derive  great  advantage  from  the  advertisements. 

3193.  Do  the  parties  pay  any  large  sums  of  money  for  those  privileges  ? — 
No  ; only  in  the  form  of  advertisements. 

3194.  If  it  be  for  the  public  advantage,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  cpiack  medicines  ? — I see  a great  many  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way. 

3195.  Do  not  you  think  all  possessors  of  these  secret  remedies  who  might  be 
unwilling  to  make  them  public  without  remuneration,  might  be  called  upon  to 
submit  a copy  of  their  prescription  to  a secret  tribunal  of  physicians  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a secret  tribunal ; they  might  be  placed 
under  the  same  laws  as  a man  who  takes  out  a patent ; if  he  does  not  specify 
his  patent  correctly,  it  will  not  hold  good. 

3 1 96.  Do  not  you  think  a tribunal  of  physicians  might  examine  prescriptions, 
and  certify  whether  they  were  for  the  good  of  humanity  ? — Yes  ; it  w7ould  be  a 
wholesome  check  upon  the  sale  of  medicines.  When  any  man  claims  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  stating  that  such  and  such  a thing  can  be  had  only  of 
him,  and  that  all  others  are  counterfeits,  I would  make  him  pay  a stamp  duty ; 
it  would  tend  to  discountenance  a great  many  things.  Finding  that  an  article 
called  sarsaparilla  was  brought  in  largely  from  America,  I thought  it  my  duty 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Board  of  Customs.  I got  a bottle  of  this  sarsa- 
parilla, and  drew  off  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  made,  and  without  which  it  will 
not  keep.  I took  a bottle  of  the  spirit  in  my  hand  to  the  Customs.  I said, 
“ Here  is  a very  great  hardship  upon  us ; we  pay  a heavy  duty  upon  the  spirit ; 
this  man  is  selling  a decoction  of  sarsaparilla  without  paying  duty  upon  the 
spirit.  Further  than  that,  I have  examined  it  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  exa- 
mine a vegetable  matter,  and  I do  not  believe  it  sarsaparilla  at  all.”  They 
heard  what  1 had  got  to  say,  and  they  said,  “ Well,  you  must  not  consider  your- 
self aggrieved ; he  pays  a heavy  ad  valorem  duty  upon  its  coming  in,  and  a 
stamp  duty  here.  You  are  perfectly  right  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  it  con- 
tains. We  know  that  the  article  is  not  sarsaparilla  as  well  as  you  do,  but  people 
will  have  it ; and  therefore  he  is  sufficiently  taxed  to  prevent  your  complaint 
of  his  getting  his  spirit  without  paying  duty,  when  you  pay  a heavy  duty.” 

3197.  Chairman.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  injury  ito  the  public  health 
arises  from  the  sale  of  an  article  under  the  name  of  sarsaparilla  which  is  not 
sarsaparilla  ? — Precisely.  I do  not  believe  it  is  sarsaparilla  at  all ; it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question.  I should  like  to  have  seen  brought  more  clearly 
before  this  Committee  the  matter  of  vegetable  chemistry  ; it  is  a matter  which 
scarcely  anybody  can  deal  with  at  all ; we  fancy  that  we  are  pretty  good  cooks, 
but  we  are  in  great  ignorance  as  to  the  sources  of  our  drugs.  If  we  could  have 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Fortune,  and  as  well  informed  in  drugs  as  he  is  in  botany,  to 
travel  and  get  the  statistics  of  drugs,  it  would  be  of  very  great  use  to  us  indeed. 

I was 
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I was  going  to  say,  with  regard  to  such  an  article  as  brown  cod  liver  oil,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  nothing  but  common  cod  oil ; a man  professing  to  sell  it  genuine 
should  pay  a stamp  duty,  and  come  under  the  patent  medicine  law. 

3198.  If  he  is  allowed  to  sell  it  as  a stamped  article,  would  you  not  require 
that  it  should  be  what  it  purports  to  be  ? — If  he  is  allowed  the  privilege  of 
calling  it  what  it  is  not,  at  all  events  he  should  pay  for  it. 

3199.  Would  you  permit  him  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  selling  an  article 
under  one  name  when  it  is  a different  thing  ? — The  truth  is,  they  are  essen- 
tially the  same  ; it  is  only  the  mode  of  preparation  ; the  common  cod  oil  is  the 
same. 

3200.  It  bears  a difference,  which  chemists  can  detect  ? — No ; the  test  is 
very  uncertain  indeed ; the  only  test  we  have  is  to  use  a drop  or  two  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  see  what  effect  it  has  as  to  colour. 

3201.  That  is  a simple  test,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  not  universal. 

3202.  Mr.  Gregson .]  Is  the  effect  of  the  two  species  of  oil  nearly  the  same  ? 
— 1 cannot  speak  as  to  the  effect. 


Edward  Divett , Esq.,  a Member  of  the  House  ; Examined. 

3203.  YOU  represent  Exeter? — Yes. 

3204.  You  have  had  your  attention  called,  I believe,  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  generally, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  articles  especially  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
directed,  among  others  the  article  of  tea  ? — Yes. 

3205.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any  information  you  may  possess 
as  to  the  purity  or  adulteration  of  the  article  of  tea  ? — Before  Easter  I saw  a 
statement  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  in  the  “ Times,”  which 
was  so  inconsistent  with  some  facts  which  I received  from  a very  good  source, 
that  I thought  it  my  duty,  when  this  Committee  assembled  again,  to  mention 
them  to  the  Chairman.  On  that  day  the  Honourable  Member  for  Hudders- 
field was  in  the  Chair,  and  the  Noble  Lord  asked  me  whether  I could  get  the 
gentleman  who  had  given  me  this  information  to  attend.  I said  I doubted 
whether  I could  do  so  ; upon  which  he  said,  “ Can  you  get  the  information  and 
give  it  the  Committee  yourself  ? ” I said  I should  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  if  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  take  second-hand,  feeling  as  I did,  a great  interest  in 
the  subject  generally  ; this  is  what  induced  me  to  come  here  to-day. 

3206.  To  what  portion  of  the  Evidence  was  your  attention  specially  directed  ? 
— The  portion  of  Evidence  I particularly  allude  to  was  that  relating  to  the 
subject  of  lie  tea ; a witness  having  stated  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  lie 
tea  in  the  market ; at  all  events,  he  went  as  far  as  this,  that  there  was  no  lie 
tea  now  imported ; I think  he  called  it  pure  lie  tea,  meaning,  in  other  words, 
tea  that  had  no  tea  in  it.  A few  days  before,  I had  been  with  a gentleman,  a 
very  respectable  tradesman,  with  whom  I deal,  and  he  showed  me  samples, 
nominally  of  tea,  but  which  he  said  had  not  a particle  of  tea  in  them  ; and  he, 
moreover,  showed  me  the  way  in  which  this  tea  was  tested  : an  infusion  was 
made  of  it  for  a certain  time ; I think  there  is  a bell  that  gives  a ring  as 
an  exact  measure  of  time  for  the  infusion  to  the  tester.  It  is  likewise 
rubbed,  to  find  what  the  material  of  it  is ; he  unfolded  some  of  the  leaves  ; 
they  were  certainly  not  tea-leaves,  anything  else  but  tea-leaves.  This,  in 
connexion  with  the  Evidence  I had  seen,  struck  me  very  much ; and  after 
the  conversation  I had  with  the  noble  Lord  the  other  day,  I went  to  this  place 
again,  to  have  these  facts  verified ; and  he  then  assured  me  he  believed  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  a great  quantity  of  lie  tea,  in  the  state  of  lie  tea,  was 
imported  now,  with  a vast  quantity  imported  in  a mixed  state ; he  said  that 
formerly,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter,  there  was 
a good  deal  of  he  tea  imported,  and  that  a good  deal  of  noise  had  been  made 
about  it ; but  that  now  the  adulteration  took  place  in  Canton,  and  came  over  here 
into  the  market.  He  then  showed  me  some  samples  of  this  tea,  and  he  men- 
tioned some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  tea  had  been  adulterated.  He  spoke  of  the 
adulterations  some  time  ago  that  took  place  here,  but  which,  he  said,  he  did 
not  think  were  done  so  now.  He  mentioned  the  fact  of  having  sold  some  tea, 
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some  years  ago,  to  a house  in  the  North,  which  was  called  “scented  caper;” 
and  this  “ scented  caper,”  it  was  then  the  practice  to  turn  it  into  what  was 
called  pearl-leafed  gunpowder ; he  said  this  species  of  manufacture  was,  some 
time  ago,  carried  on  in  Manchester  and  some  other  towns;  and  that  the 
ingredients  employed  to  do  this  were  magnesia,  turmeric,  and  gypsum ; he 
mentioned  one  particular  instance  that  had  occurred  to  himself,  of  a case  in 
which  he  sold  to  a house  in  the  North  a parcel  of  scented  caper ; shortly  after- 
wards, this  scented  caper  tea  was  sent  to  him,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  its  value 
and  its  quality,  under  the  name  of  pearl-leafed  gunpowder;  he  tested  this 
lea,  and  gave  a good  opinion  upon  it,  upon  which  the  firm  to  whom  he  sold  it 
wrote  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  know  his  old  friend  with  its  new  face. 

3207.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that? — They 
meant  by  that,  that  this  tea- taster  was  deceived  in  this  tea,  which  he  believed  to 
be  tea,  as  tea  would  come  from  China  ; he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  it  had  come 
in  one  shape  from  China,  and  been  converted  into  another  shape  by  the 
ingenuity  of  some  manufacturers  in  the  North. 

3208.  How  was  it  an  old  friend  with  a new  face? — It  was  an  old  friend  of  his, 
inasmuch  as  he  sold  it  in  one  shape  to  the  people  in  the  North,  and  it  came 
back  to  him  for  his  opinion  in  a totally  different  form.  What  had  been  called 
scented  caper  was  turned  into  pearl-leafed  gunpowder. 

3209.  What  year  did  that  occur  in  ? — This  was  some  years  ago.  The  same 
gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  did  not  believe  this  was  done  now.  His  belief 
went  to  this,  that  though  there  was  a great  deal  of  this  spurious  tea  in  the 
market,  he  did  not  think  it  was  manufactured  here,  but  came  from  China. 

3210.  Chairman. ] Have  you  any  experience  of  your  own  upon  the  subject? 
— None  whatever.  I always  took  very  great  interest  in  favour  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter  and  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  China, 
in  some  degree  in  consequence  of  being  intimate  with  Mr.  Crawford,  wTho  was 
the  agent  of  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  at  that  time.  I believe  I read  everything 
that  could  be  found  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  tea,  and  its  production  ; 
my  only  interest  subsequently  has  been  from  taking  great  pains,  as  I am  fond 
of  tea,  to  get  the  best  tea. 

3211.  Do  you  find  a great  difficulty  in  getting  good  tea? — No  difficulty  from 
a respectable  house.  I believe  the  adulteration  by  small  dealers  is  very  great, 
and  the  mixture  above  all.  I fancy  all  tea  requires  more  or  less  to  be  mixed  to 
suit  particular  tastes ; but  it  is  the  mixture  of  one  tea  with  another ; scented 
tea  with  unscented  tea. 

3212.  Do  you  know  of  the  mixture  of  tea  with  other  ingredients  which  are 
not  tea  ? — The  only  mixture  I can  speak  of  is  what  they  call,  I think,  pekoe- 
flavoured  souchong,  which  I like  myself ; I like  a tea  with  a certain  degree  of 
flavour  and  scent.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  adulterations,  I 
can  tell  you  what  this  gentleman  informed  me  were  some  of  those  in  the  tea 
that  came  from  China. 

3213.  Was  this  a country  dealer? — A London  dealer;  he  showed  me  many 
specimens  recently  imported. 

3214.  I suppose  there  is  some  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  give  his  evidence? 
— He  would  not  give  his  evidence  ; he  has  given  me  some  of  the  samples  that 
were  in  the  market  yesterday. 

3215.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  tea  can  you  show  samples  of?  — I have  not 
opened  the  samples  ; the  tea  was  in  the  market  yesterday. 

3216.  Of  your  own  positive  knowledge,  can  you  give  any  information  to  this 
Committee  ? — Y es. 

3217.  What  can  you  state  from  your  own  positive  knowledge  ? — I saw  those 
teas  tested  the  other  day,  and  I saw  distinctly,  in  one  or  two,  a great  deal  of 
silk-worms’  dung. 

3218.  Those  teas  you  can  purchase  in  the  market  at  the  present  timer — 
Yes. 

3219.  When  were  they  imported  ? — I cannot  tell  when  they  were  imported. 

3220.  Were  they  imported  five  years  ago,  or  two -years  ago  ? — I cannot  tell ; 
1 could  get  that  information. 

3221.  Is  that  tea  saleable  in  the  market  at  any  price? — I am  told  it  is 
saleable  at  a price. 

3222.  At  what  price  can  you  buy  it  ? — I did  not  buy  it. 


3223.  If 
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3223.  If  you  were  to  offer  2 d.  a pound  for  that  tea,  you  would  get  it,  would  e.  Di-.ett,  Esq., 

you  not  ? — I know  nothing  about  the  price,  but  I am  assured  that  this  spurious  *• 

tea  is  often  a subject  of  speculation.  

3224.  Assuming  you  are  able  to  buy  that  tea  at  2 d.,  the  inference  would  he,  9 APril  l8^- 
that  dealers  in  tea  will  not  buy  the  tea? — I am  assured  there  is  a market 
somewhere  in  England  for  any  rubbish  whatever ; and  that  some  of  this  tea 

which  is  adulterated,  which,  to  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  tea,  is 
excessively  disagreeable,  finds  a market  in  the  gin-drinking  portions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  is  even  liked,  inasmuch  as  the  dirt  in  it  gives  an  appearance  of 
strength. 

3225.  What  is  the  peculiar  flavour  of  that  tea  which  you  have  analysed  ?— 

I did  not  taste  it,  but  I saw  it. 

3226.  Mr.  IVist. ] It  was  very  like  gunpowder  tea  ? — It  was  made  to  repre- 
sent something  of  that  sort. 

3227.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  Can  you  state  what  quantity  of  this  tea  has  been 
imported  in  the  present  year  ? — I have  no  doubt  my  honourable  friend,  who 
has  great  knowledge  of  the  trade,  can  get  accurate  information  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  all  places  where  tea  is  sold  on  a great 
scale,  parties  who  sell  that  tea  have  rooms  surrounded  with  boxes,  on  which  are 
the  marks  of  the  tea,  and  the  names  of  the  ships  it  comes  in ; he  could  find 
people  himself  competent  to  test  those  samples  which  I am  about  to  place 
before  the  Committee. 

3228.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Committee  that  the  importation 
of  lie  tea  has  practically  ceased,  and  the  information  you  give  to  the  Committee 
is,  that  it  has  not  practically  ceased.  The  Committee  are  anxious  to  know 
your  grounds  for  that  information.  Can  you  state  when  the  last  importation 
of  lie  tea  occurred,  and  whether  any  of  those  samples  you  produce  before  the 
Committee  are  of  recent  importation  ? — I believe  those  samples  are  of  recent 
importation  ; if  my  Honourable  Friend  wishes  that  to  be  ascertained,  I can 
do  so. 

3229.  Do  you  know  what  ship  they  were  imported  in  ? — No,  I do  not ; but  I 
can  get  that  information. 

3230.  Mr.  Peacocked]  They  are  still  sold? — Yes. 

323).  The  gunpounder  tea  goes  off? — Yes,  it  pleases  the  stomachs  of  the 
customers  ; it  does  go  off,  to  a certain  extent,  probably  in  gin-drinking  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

3232.  Mr.  Gregson.']  What  quantity  was  in  the  market?— I cannot  tell  you 
that.  I can  get  that  information.  I have  seen  a range  of  those  boxes. 

3233.  Mr . Moffat t.~\  Containing  this  lie  tea? — Many  of  them  containing 
lie  tea. 

3234.  Is  it  from  a broker  or  dealer  you  get  this  information? — From  a 
dealer. 

3235.  A wholesale  dealer  in  London? — Yes. 

3236.  Who  has  an  extensive  arrangement  of  boxes  containing  samples  of 
this  lie  tea  ? — He  has  samples  of  every  tea  that  appears  in  the  market ; he,  I 
suppose,  gets  a sample  to  see  what  it  is  ; of  course  he  naturally  tests  it,  to  protect 
the  stomachs  of  his  customers  if  he  can. 

3237.  And  does  your  informant  fear  to  give  this  information  before  the 
Committee? — He  declined  to  give  information  before  the  Committee.  I endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  come  here,  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
declining  to  do  so  that  the  conversation  took  place  between  my  noble 
friend  and  myself ; he  thought  it  might  be  useful  that  this  information  should 
be  given,  because  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  evidence  given  here  was,  at  all 
events,  incorrect,  to  a great  extent,  with  regard  to  lie  tea. 

3238.  It  appears  from  what  you  have  stated,  that  you  have  found  in  the 
market  certain  quantities  of  lie  tea  or  spurious  tea,  though  you  are  unable  to 
tell  the  Committee  whether  that  had  been  recently  imported,  whether  an 
extensive  trade  is  going  on  in  that,  and  whether  the  importations  have  increased 
or  decreased  the  last  few  years,  or  whether  it  has  practically  ceased  or  is  still 
going  on? — The  importation  of  lie  tea  of  bad  character  has,  I am  assured, 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years,  but  the  importations  of  lie  tea  mixed  with 
other  tea,  and  manufactured  tea  of  a spurious  character,  are  still  very  large. 
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3239.  In  what  proportion  does  it  require  that  the  mixture  should  be  of  lie 
tea  with  other  tea  to  make  it  lie  tea  of  a good  character  ? — I am  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  to  answer  that. 

3240.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  intended  to  convey  when 
you  stated  that  lie  tea  of  good  character  was  imported  ? — In  speaking  of  the 
distinction  between  the  different  sorts  of  lie  tea,  I meant  what  my  honourable 
friend  means  by  lie  tea  of  a good  character,  lie  tea  that  has  no  tea  in  it ; not 
even  perhaps  the  sweepings  of  the  manufactory  where  it  is  made  ; that  has 
been  sometimes  imported ; but  this  lie  tea  ( producing  a sample)  is  about  half 
and  half;  No.  1 is  a sample  of  gunpowder  tea  {handing  in  the  same). 

3241.  What  ship  was  this  tea  imported  in  ; are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not 
made  in  this  country  ? — I believe  it  was  made  in  China. 

3242.  Are  you  quite  sure  your  informant  has  not  made  that  tea  himself? — 
Quite  certain  ; I believe  my  informant  is  very  honest. 

3243.  Where  did  he  buy  it  ? — I cannot  tell. 

3244.  You  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  this,  that  some  person  who  will 
not  allow  you  to  use  his  name  gave  you  that  sample  of  tea  ? — One  sample  of 
tea  was  in  the  market  yesterday. 

324;-).  What  was  the  price  asked? — You  can  ascertain  the  price,  I have  no 
doubt. 

3246.  Mr.  Swift .]  Was  it  in  the  hands  of  a broker  or  a dealer? — I cannot 
tell ; I know  it  was  in  the  market  yesterday. 

3247.  Mr.  Aloffatt. ] What  do  you  mean  by  being  in  the  market? — In  the 
market  this  day.  When  I was  with  this  gentleman,  on  Monday  I think  it  was, 
I said,  “ It  is  quite  clear  that  those  samples  you  have  procured  from  certain 
parcels  of  tea  are  adulterated  ?”  can  you  send  me,  this  evening,  some  samples 
of  tea  which  are  for  sale  at  this  moment  which  are  fresh,  and  as  far  as  you 
know  recently  imported  ?”  he  said,  “ I can:  I will  send  them  to  you  this  even- 
ing and  those  are  the  samples  he  sent ; one  is  a sample  of  gunpowder  offered 
in  the  market. 

3248.  There  is  no  statement  of  the  ship  or  importation  ? — No. 

3249.  Are  you  aware,  as  you  have  made  large  inquiries  in  the  tea  trade,  that 
it  is  always  usual,  when  offering  samples  of  tea,  to  state  the  importation ; the 
ship  in  which  the  goods  are  imported? — I was  not  aware  of  that;  but  had  1 
been  aware  that  the  Honourable  Member  would  ask  me  that  question,  I would 
have  taken  care  to  be  prepared  ; he  should  have  had  chapter  and  verse  ; he 
should  have  learned  where  it  was  offered  for  sale. 

3230.  It  is  very  essential  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  that  these  particulars 
should  be  given? — I dare  say,  if  it  is  considered  important  by  the  Committee, 
the  information  could  be  obtained  ; my  motive  in  tendering  my  evidence  was 
merely  to  secure  that  the  Committee  should  not  be  misled  by  any  one-sided  view 
of  the  question  ; I beg  leave  to  put  in  these  samples  {the  same  were  handed  in). 
No.  2 is  likewise  gunpowder  tea,  about  half  of  which  is  lie  tea;  No.  3 is 
scented  caper,  half  of  which  is  lie  tea  ; and  No.  4 is  scented  caper,  half  of  which 
is  lie  tea. 

3251.  Mr.  Gregsoni]  Were  these  selected  from  any  large  parcels? — I am 
assured  that  they  were. 

3232.  Mr.  IVisef  They  were  offered  for  sale  yesterday,  coming  direct  from 
China  ? — T hey  were  offered  for  sale  direct  from  China  I cannot  give  the 
ship.  I saw  one  specimen,  with  which  you  could  make  a mark  on  paper 
almost  like  the  mark  of  lead  pencil. 

3253.  Mr.  Moffatt -]  Of  your  own  positive  knowledge  with  regard  to  tea, 
you  can  state  nothing  except  that  those  samples  have  been  sent  to  you  ? — 
Precisely.  There  was  a point  mentioned  by  the  last  witness  upon  which,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I would  say  two  or  three  words,  relating  to 
the  question  of  Customs  duties.  My  own  belief  is,  that  there  is  a good  deal 
in  what  the  witness  stated  upon  that  subject.  I always  thought  myself  it  was  a 
mistake  getting  rid  of  all  customs  duties  upon  certain  articles.  The  extravagant 
rate  of  those  duties  naturally  produced  a feeling  in  favour  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  but  in  getting  rid  of  that  heavy  duty  1 confess  I have  great  doubts  of 
the  expediency  of  gettifig  rid  of  the  duty  altogether.  I think  that  the  subject 
raised  upon  that  question,  with  reference  to  inspection  by  Custom-house 
officers,  where  there  is  an  establishment  ready  to  do  it,  is  a subject  well  worth 
consideration. 

3254.  Chairman .] 
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3254.  Chairman .]  You  are  aware  the  question  was  only  raised,  not  in  the 
sense  of  financial  advantage  to  the  country,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs  ? — Where  you  can  have  a small 
duty  which  will  prevent  unwholesome  or  spurious  articles  being  introduced, 
I think  that  small  duty  should  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Julian  Rodgers , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3255.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  an  Analytical  Chemist,  residing  in  St.  George’s 
Road,  Pimlico  ? — Yes,  and  a Surgeon. 

3256.  Your  attention  has  been  called,  in  the  exercise  of  your  profession,  lo 
the  subject  of  adulteration,  not  only  with  regard  to  drugs  which  come  under 
your  immediate  inspection,  but  also  with  regard  to  articles  of  food  ? — Very 
generally  indeed. 

3257.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  principal  articles  of  food  you 
have  yourself  examined,  and  the  result  of  your  examination? — I have  fora 
long  time  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  bread  and  beer  ; and  I am 
convinced,  from  my  own  experience,  that  an  enormous  amount  of  suffering  is 
the  result  of  adulterations  in  those  substances.  I will  speak  first  of  bread : 
since  I received  the  order  to  attend  this  Committee  I have  obtained  a large 
number  of  samples  of  bread ; some  of  the  lowest  description,  such  as  is  used 
at  workhouses,  and  upwards  towards  that  which  I have  reason  to  believe  is 
used  by  Her  Majesty  herself,  and  in  all  those  samples  I have  detected  alum. 
This  evidence,  I believe,  is  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  some  chemists ; but 
there  are  certain  precautions  necessary  in  the  detection  of  the  alum ; the 
ingredient  used  for  its  detection  will  actually  dissolve  a portion  of  alumina  if  in 
excess  ; unless  there  is  the  precaution  of  boiling  it  away  you  get  no  indication 
of  alumina  ; with  proper  precautions,  I should  say  the  quantity  of  alum  generally 
used  varies  from  eight  ounces,  to  a batch  of  116  loaves,  to  two  pounds. 

3258.  Do  you  consider  the  smfill  quantity  you  have  named  is  injurious? — 
Yes,  even  the  smallest  amount  of  alum  ; each  two  ounces  of  bread  would 
contain  a grain  of  alum,  consequently  if  a person  eat  a pound  of  bread  in  a day 
he  would  eat  eight  grains  of  alum  at  the  lowest. 

3259.  Do  you  think  eight  grains  of  alum  injurious  to  health  ? — Very.  1 have 
found  great  gastric  irritation  of  various  kinds  pervading  a whole  family. 

I have  known  that  they  used  the  same  water  that  I used  ; I have  known  in 
many  other  articles  of  food  they  used  the  same,  the  difference  being  only  in 
the  bread ; and  I have  found,  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  bread  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  all  those  troubles  have  ceased.  I was  unable, 
medically,  to  do  more  than  to  palliate  their  sufferings,  until  they  used  bread 
containing  much  less  alum. 

5260.  You  consider  the  daily  use  of  bread  containing  even  a small  portion  of 
alum  is  injurious  ? — Yes. 

3261.  Mr.  Peacock e. ] What  were  the  maladies  with  which  this  family,  to 
which  you  have  referred,  was  afflicted  ? — Pain,  after  eating,  a great  deal  of 
flatulence,  constipation,  and  there  was  a quantity  of  air  generated  in  the  stomach, 
besides  ordinary  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

3262.  Mr.  Wise.']  Are  not  young  children  especially  liable  to  suffer  from 
alum  in  bread  ? — Yes. 

3263.  Chairman.]  You  found  when  a different  bread  was  used  that  your 
patients  gradually  improved  in  health  ? — Yes  ; some  bakers  do  not  put  in  alum  ; 
they  have  the  best  quality  of  flour  from  the  millers,  which  enables  them,  as 
they  imagine,  to  do  without  the  use  of  alum. 

3264.  Is  alum  the  principal  adulteration  of  bread,  according  to  your  experi- 
ence ? — Yes ; and  the  most  injurious  in  itself,  and  it  enables  bakers  to  use  a 
very  inferior  flour,  so  that  when  their  loaves  are  made  in  a batch  they  will 
separate  nicely,  and  give  it  that  cohesion  necessary  for  them  to  sell  their 
bread. 

3265.  Is  there  not  another  object  in  mixing  alum  with  bread,  namely,  that  it 
contributes  to  its  weight ; will  not  the  bread  hold  a greater  quantity  of  water  ? 
— That  has  been  stated,  but  the  quantity  would  be  very  minute  ; 1 think  that 
is  an  error ; it  is  contrary  to  my  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  bakers, 
their  object  being  to  whiten  it  slightly,  and  to  use  a minute  proportion,  to 
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allow  of  the  separation  of  the  loaves.  Undoubtedly  it  occurs  that  bakers  who 
are  undersellers  use  it  to  enable  them  to  sell  an  inferior  character  of  bread. 

3266.  Mr.  / Vise .]  Has  not  rice  the  effect  of  making  bread  heavy? — Yes, 
because  it  will  take  up  a great  deal  of  water. 

3267.  Is  rice  flour  largely  used  in  the  metropolis  for  mixing  with  wheaten 
flour?— Yes,  1 believe  it  is;  that  is  only  injurious  in  containing  less  nourish- 
ment. 

3268.  You  are  aware  there  is  a law  still  in  existence  relating  to  the  metro- 
politan district,  which  is  10  miles  round  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  enacts 
that  all  bread  not  made  of  wheaten  flour  shall  have  a Roman  M marked  upon 
it  ? — I have  heard  that  that  is  the  law. 

3269.  How  is  it  that  that  law  is  never  enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced? 
— I am  not  aware. 

3270.  Are  you  aware  that  although  bakers  mix  barley  and  bean  meal  with 
their  bread,  still  it  is  illegal  to  sell  such  bread  ? — I have  been  made  aware  of 
that  since  the  investigations  took  place  in  this  Committee-room. 

3271 . How  do  you  account  for  the  great  apathy  of  the  people  with  respect  to 
prosecuting  cases  of  that  kind? — The  trouble  of  conducting  such  investigations ; 
they  think  it  is  not  their  business. 

3272.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  some  public  inspector  with  regard  to  bread 
should  be  appointed  ? — Yes. 

3273.  Would  you  apply  the  same  law  to  bakers  in  London  as  is  applied  to 
the  bakers  of  Paris  by  public  inspection  ? — I would  have  public  inspection 
and  general  inspection ; and  I am  sure  that  the  very  general  disease  you  have, 
in  the  nature  of  irritation  about  the  stomach,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  bread  that 
is  used. 

3274.  Can  you  suggest  any  municipal  arrangement  which  would  tend  to 
stop  those  serious  impostures  ? — I would  have  an  officer  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, or  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  to  take  samples,  which  samples  should  be 
analysed  by  a set  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
analysing  all  the  things  brought  before  them.  I would  do  it  in  this  way : 
I would  have  a laboratory  fitted  up  to  carry  out  every  possible  investigation  of 
this  kind  as  regards  poisons,  as  regards  adulteration  of  drugs  with  analytical 
chemists,  and  botanists  appointed  in  that  department ; that  each  health  officer 
should  be  ordered  to  send  up  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
samples  of  all  adulterated  things  or  injurious  things  to  be  sent  to  those  labo- 
ratories for  analysis,  and  the  result  of  that  analysis  to  be  referred  to  the 
Commission,  and  I would  have  a sentence,  say,  a fine  imposed.  But  I consider 
the  greatest  prevention  would  be  this : in  every  case  of  conviction  that  the 
Commissions  should  order,  a policeman  to  put  a notice  of  such  conviction  in 
the  window  of  the  person  so  convicted  ; and  I think  the  expenses  that  might  be 
attendant  on  carrying  out  a measure  of  this  kind,  could  readily  be  defrayed  by 
making  each  tradesman  pay  a small  licence  fee  yearly  of  a few  shillings,  to 
enable  him  to  keep  his  shop,  which  licence  should  enable  him  also,  on  pur- 
chasing of  the  wholesale  dealers,  to  send  a specimen  of  anything  he  may 
suspect  not  to  be  genuine  to  this  Board  to  be  analysed. 

3275.  Mr.  Mojfatt.]  Are  you  aware  that  any  offender  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  adulteration  of  bread  in  any  shape  whatever  is  liable  not  only  to  be 
fined,  but  to  have  his  name  and  place  of  abode  published  in  the  local  news- 
papers ? — Very  few  would  look  at  those  portions  of  the  newspapers ; but  those 
who  frequented  the  shop,  and  whom  he  injured  by  selling  those  adulterated 
articles,  would  know  it  by  seeing  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  seeing  a notice  in 
his  own  window. 

3276.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  present  law  is  totally  inoperative  and 
ineffective  ? — Yes. 

3277.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Having  examined  bread  bought  in  poor  and  rich 
districts,  did  you  find  much  difference  in  the  adulteration  ? — Yes ; I found  the 
cheap  bread  contained  a larger  amount  of  alum. 

3278.  Generally,  in  other  articles,  did  you  find  much  adulteration  ? — I have 
confined  myself  to  those  I have,  in  the  treatment  of  my  own  patients,  found 
injurious. 

3279.  Mr.  Swift.]  Speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  bread,  you  draw  your 
comparison  from  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  that  used  by  Her  Majesty  and 
that  used  in  workhouses  ; are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  those  gentle- 
men 
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men  who  are  called  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  in  the  habit  of  contracting 
for  such  bread  as  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  paupers  under  their  charge  ? 
— I would  not  have  it  understood  that  they  are  purchasing  bread  knowing  it  to 
be  injurious  ; what  I would  convey  is,  that  bread,  no  matter  what  price  is 
given  for  it,  is  adulterated  with  alum.  I might  remark,  that  the  quantity 
I found  in  one  workhouse,  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  was  not  greater  than 
I found  in  bread  consumed  by  persons,  my  own  patients,  in  a good  rank  of 
life. 

3280.  Mr.  Kinnaird. ] What  workhouses  do  you  allude  to  ? — Kensington  and 
St.  George’s.  I have  repeatedly  examined  bread  through  a period  of  perhaps 
16  or  18  years  ; but  on  receiving  the  order  to  attend  this  Committee,  I thought 
I would  just  have  a few  specimens,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  subject  up  to  the 
present  day. 

3281.  Dave  you  found  that  the  adulteration  varied  with  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  whatever  the  price  of  wheat  have  you  found  the  adulteration  much  the 
same  ? — Much  the  same. 

3282.  You  do  not  think  it  is  owing  to  any  pressure  or  wish  to  remedy  a defi- 
ciency for  the  purpose  of  gain  ? — For  the  purpose  of  selling  bread  made  of  an 
inferior  character  of  flour,  appearing  to  be  good  when  it  is  not. 

3283.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  In  what  form  did  you  find  the  alum  in  the  bread? 
— As  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash. 

3284.  In  a crystalline  form? — No  ; perfectly  diffused  throughout. 

3285.  This  Commitiee  have  before  them  the  evidence  of  one  witness  who 
seemed  to  think  there  was  a decided  advantage  in  this  ; what  is  your  opinion  ; 
does  the  presence  of  alum  counteract  any  bad  effects  that  exist  in  wheaten 
flour?  — I should  think  not. 

3286.  Does  it  supply  any  nutriment,  or  any  other  quality  which  is  wanting 
in  wheaten  flour  ? — I might  add  to  my  first  answer,  that  it  might  prevent 
mould ; the  bread  would  turn  and  get  mouldy  more  rapidly  without  alum  than 
with  it.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  as  to  its  affording  any  advan- 
tageous thing  to  the  system,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  my  own  experience, 
it  does  an  immense  amount  of  injury,  and  can  be  beneficial  only  in  such  cases 
as  those  in  which  alum  may  be  prescribed  by  medical  men. 

3287.  One  witness  described  that  it  made  the  bread  lighter,  and  made  it  eat 
shorter  ? —It  would  not. 

3288.  Your  opinion  is,  that  in  no  case,  except  in  preventing  the  presence  of 
mould,  is  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  advantageous  ? — Yes. 

3289.  Medically  it  is  prejudicial  ? — Yes. 

3290.  Mr.  Wise.]  Can  you  suggest  any  simple  easy  mode  by  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  can  test  their  bread  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  an  easy  way 
for  them  to  do  so. 

3291.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  steps  did  you  take  to  test  the  alum,  when  it  was, 
as  you  say,  not  in  a crystalline  form,  but  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour?  — 
Ordinarily  soaking  the  bread  in  pure  distilled  water  for  a few  hours,  and  gently 
pressing  the  bread,  and  filtering  the  liquid  coming  from  it,  and  testing  the  filtrate  ; 
that  is,  the  liquid  that  comes  from  it ; the  alum  being  soluble,  and  the  majority 
of  the  ingredients  of  bread  being  insoluble,  you  can  so  test  it. 

3292.  Mr.  Peacocked]  How  do  you  test  the  water?  - By  adding  ammonia  to 
it,  which  will  throw  down  the  alumina,  and  then  afterwards  testing  that  pre- 
cipitate, to  see  that  it  possesses  the  proper  properties  of  the  alumina,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  source  of  error. 

3293.  Mr.  Wise.]  By  dropping  a few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  into  the 
solution  ? — Yes. 

3294.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  What  is  the  greatest  amount  of  alum  you  have  found 
in  one  quartern  loaf? — I have  never  subjected  it  to  that  kind  of  analysis;  it 
has  been  too  evident  a fact,  where  alum  was  present  in  the  cases  in  which  I 
have  found  such  difficulty  of  treatment,  which  led  me  to  suspect  some  article  of 
diet  was  the  cause  of  it. 

3295.  Have  bakers  a regular  stated  quantity  which  they  use,  or  does  it  vary  ? 
— They  have  a stated  quantity.  Bakers  of  the  first  class  use  a very  minute 
quantity  ; six  or  eight  ounces  to  a batch. 

3296.  Mr.  Mqfyatt.]  What  quantity  of  flour? — What  they  term  a batch,  116 
loaves. 
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Sir.  J.  Roilgers.  3297.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Would  that  test  you  have  given  be  a tolerably  easy 

test  for  any  person  to  apply  ? — The  poor  could  not  afford  to  have  a stoppered 

3 April  1856.  bottle;  moreover  it  would  be  dangerous;  it  would  be  a poison;  any  child 
getting  bold  of  the  bottle  might  in  tasting  be  really  killed  from  its  action ; the 
ammonia  that  would  be  used  is  in  fact  a poison. 

3298.  Mr.  Wise.]  Any  person  taking  proper  precautions  might  apply  the  test 
successfully,  and  prove  that  alum  is  in  bread,  just  as  applying  liquor  ammoniae 
to  turmeric  turns  it  a dark  red? — Yes. 

3299.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Is  a filter  necessary  to  performing  the  experiment  ? — 
It  is  best  to  do  so  ; you  have  small  particles  floating  about  in  the  fluid  that  you 
have  strained  off  the  bread,  and  you  might  imagine  that  those  particles  were 
the  alumina. 

3300.  The  expense  of  a filter  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
experiment,  would  it  not  ? — A piece  of  blotting  paper  could  be  placed  in  a 
funnel  and  the  liquor  poured  through. 

3301.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  What  is  the  profit  arising  to  the  baker  in  putting  this 
quantity  of  alum  into  the  bread? — If  he  did  not  put  this  small  quantity  of 
alum  in,  the  loaves,  on  being  parted  one  from  the  other,  one  portion  would 
stick  to  another ; it  is  possible  the  half  of  one  loaf  might  be  sticking  to  the 
opposite  half  of  another;  he  would  not  have  his  bread  in  a saleable  form,  so 
that  the  advantage  to  him  is  to  prevent  injury  to  his  loaves. 

3302.  He  gets  no  advantage,  save  that  his  bread  divides  more  readily,  and  it 
has  a whiter  appearance  ? — Yes. 

3303.  Chairman.]  Do  not  you  consider  he  gets  a great  advantage  if  he  is 
able  to  sell  inferior  bread  as  better ; the  Committee  understood  you  to  state 
that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  flour  by  the  use  of  alum, 
and  therefore  flour  of  an  inferior  quality  has  the  appearance  of  being  a superior 
article  ? — Precisely.  I understood  the  question  to  refer  to  the  best  kinds  of  flour. 

3304.  You  were  asked  what  advantage,  in  the  way  of  profit,  the  baker  derives 
from  the  admixture  of  alum  with  his  bread  ? — First,  the  separation  of  his  loaves, 
and  secondly,  that  the  inferior  flour  would  never  get  into  shape  unless  alum 
was  present. 

3305.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Does  the  superior  kind  of  flour  require  the  use  of  alum? 
— I have  been  informed  by  excellent  practical  bakers  that  it  does  not ; if  you 
have  the  best  flour  to  work  with,  and  mix  a small  quantity  of  old  flour  with  it, 
then  the  old  flour  gives  the  same  disposition  to  separate  that  the  alum  does, 

3306.  Mr.  Wise.]  In  fact,  a baker  may  use  wheat  costing  56  s.  a quarter  with 
alum,  instead  of  70s.  wheat  without  alum? — Precisely. 

3307.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  found  bread  adulterated  with  any  other 
ingredient  but  alum  ? — No,  except  potatoes. 

3308.  You  say  the  minimum  of  alum  is  eight  grains  in  a 4 lb.  loaf? — Yes. 

3309.  Eight  grains  of  alum  on  delicate  persons  will  have  a pernicious  effect, 
in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

3310.  Would  you  propose  to  prevent  the  use  of  alum  by  some  stringent  pro- 
visions?— Yes;  I am  satisfied  that  respectable  bakers  would  be  very  glad 
indeed.  I have  had  repeated  conversations  with  men  standing  high  for  respec- 
tability as  bakers,  and  they  have  one  and  all  told  me  they  wish  it  was  put  a 
stop  to. 

3311.  I think  you  said  you  never  found  crystals  of  alum  in  bread  ; you  believe, 
as  a chemist,  there  could  be  crystals  of  alum  remaining  in  bread  after  it  was 
properly  baked  ? — It  depends  not  upon  the  baking,  but  the  way  the  alum  has 
been  introduced.  If  the  alum  has  been  mixed  with  water  and  dissolved  by 
boiling,  you  would  never  have  any  crystals.  If  they  just  diffuse  the  powdered 
alum  through  the  flour  that  they  make  into  bread,  they  would  get  crystals. 

3312.  You  do  not  believe  the  heat  to  which  bread  is  exposed  in  baking  would 
cause  alum  to  lose  its  liquid  form  and  become  crystalline  ? — Certainly  not. 

3313.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  you  imagine  the  practice  of  mixing  alum  in  a 
powdered  state  with  flour  is  very  prevalent  with  dealers  in  flour,  or  that  the 
main  adulteration  is  practised  by  the  bakers  ? — I think  it  is  prevalent  with  the 
millers ; I would  mention  this  fact ; I know  a baker,  who  I am  satisfied  never 
puts  any  alum  in  his  bread,  and  yet  I have  detected  alum  in  it ; I know  he  has 
never  put  it  in. 

3314.  You  stated  there  was  a respectable  baker,  with  whom  you  conversed, 
who  told  you  how  glad  he  should  be  if  the  practice  could  be  stopped  ; did  he 
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offer  any  suggestion  as  to  how  you  could  prevent  the  dealers  in  flour  imposing 
upon  the  bakers  as  they  do  : — At  the  time  of  this  conversation  I was  not  aware, 
of  the  presence  of  alum  in  some  of  the  breads  I have  examined. 

3315.  Mr.  Swift.]  The  absence  of  alum  in  the  second  quality  bread  would 
cause  the  bread  to  be  much  darker  ? — It  would,  unquestionably. 

3316.  Mr.  / Vise .]  With  regard  to  the  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
alum  in  bread,  do  you  know  whether  by  soaking  a little  bread  in  water,  and  by 
adding  to  the  liquid  so  taken  the  white  of  an  egg,  when  these  are  mixed 
together  the  alum  would  not  turn  opaque ; have  you  had  your  attention  turned 
to  that  simple  test  ?— I do  not  think  it  would  ; the  quantity  would  be  too  small 
to  make  the  liquid  opaque  ; and  besides,  there  is  a little  opacity  produced  in 
mixing  the  white  of  egg  with  water.  I have  repeatedly  done  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  my  pupils  the  way  of  mixing  egg  with  water  in  antidotes  in 
certain  poisons.  It  may  be  sometimes  from  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
water,  and  that  would  be  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  effect  of  alum. 

3317.  Supposing  there  were  a large  quantity  of  alum,  would  that  effect  be 
produced  ? — It  would. 

3318.  Chairman.]  I believe  you  have  examined  beer  also,  to  see  if  it  was 
pure  ? — I have  for  many  years  turned  my  attention  to  the  effect  of  beer  upon 
human  beings,  if  I may  say  so,  after  the  manner  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  pro- 
posed with  dogs,  as  a test  of  strychnine ; and,  I myself,  on  finding  certain 
beers  possessed  characters  not  possessed  by  malt  and  hops,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  consumers,  and  thus  I know  there  is  a large  amount  of  beer 
sold  by  publicans,  which  seems  exceedingly  weak  at  the  time,  but  which  after 
a time  will  produce  an  intoxicating  effect,  but  is  not  productive  of  any  addi- 
tional strength  in  their  bodies.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  feel  weak  ; that  I 
apprehend  is  the  case  with  a very  large  amount  of  beer  consumed  in  London, 
and  1 have  no  doubt  that  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus.  On 
receiving  the  order  to  attend  this  Committee,  I purchased  several  specimens  of 
beer ; but  the  necessary  experiments  for  the  detection  of  cocculus  indicus  in 
beer  are  so  laborious,  that  I have  not  up  to  this  time  quite  finished  them,  but  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  the  effects  ascertained  by  the  beers  I have  pur- 
chased, that  those  beers  are  adulterated  with  cocculus  indicus. 

3319.  You  know  the  effect  of  cocculus  indicus  upon  the  human  system? — 
Yes. 

3320.  This  beer  which  you  say  is  not  strong  to  the  taste,  nevertheless  pro- 
duces the  appearance  of  intoxication,  and  its  effects  are  analogous  to  those  of 
cocculus  indicus  ? — Yes. 

3321.  You  cannot  trace  them  to  any  other  cause  ? — No. 

3322.  Mr.  Gregson.]  What  are  the  effects  of  cocculus  indicus  upon  the 
human  system  ? — The  destruction  of  the  pointedness  of  the  ideas  of  a person, 
headache  and  oppression,  and  an  indisposition  to  all  muscular  action. 

3323.  Chairman.]  When  you  use  the  term  beer,  do  you  mean  porter?' — 
Porter,  stout,  and  some  of  the  ales. 

3324.  You  think  they  are  liable  to  adulteration? — Yes. 

3325.  Do  you  know  any  use  for  cocculus  indicus  medically  ? — It  is  applied  to 
no  use ; it  is  a substance  which  ought  not  to  be  imported  into  this  country. 

3326.  Do  you  know  of  any  use  for  cocculus  indicus  in  commerce  ? — None 
whatever. 

3327.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  there  any  large  quantity  of  it  imported? — There  is  a 
large  quantity,  according  to  the  statements  of  brewers  and  other  men. 

3328.  Have  they  used  it  of  late  years? — I do  not  know. 

3329.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  You  maintain  that  cocculus  indicus  is  simply  used  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration  ? — Yes  ; it  comes  into  the  market,  and  it  disap- 
pears, and  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of  it.  I mentioned  the  subject  to 
the  steward  of  a nobleman,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  was  awrare  of  a small 
brewery  in  the  country  where  he  could  always  get  cocculus  indicus  if  he  wanted 
to  poison  a few  fish. 

3330.  Mr.  Gregson.]  It  is  imported  openly,  and  sold  openly? — Yes,  it  is 
prepared  by  the  druggists  for  the  brewers  and  the  publicans  ; it  is,  generally 
speaking,  acted  upon  by  water,  to  extract  all  the  active  principle,  to  destroy  the 
appearance  of  the  berry,  and  the  extract  is  sold. 

3331.  Is  it  bought  by  the  brewers’  druggists? — It  can  be  obtained  from  the 
brewers’  druggists,  under  the  name  of  multum. 
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3332.  What  are  brewers  druggists? — The  persons  who  sell  various  drugs  to 
brewers. 

3333-  And  you  think  they  sell  drugs  which  are  prohibited  by  law  from  being 
used? — Yes. 

3334.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  They  said  that  they  had  given  up  the  practice, 
and  did  not  call  themselves  brewers’  druggists  ? — They  may  call  themselves 
something  else. 

3335-  Chairman.']  Does  such  a class  exist  now? — I do  not  know. 

3336.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Have  they  any  other  name  but  multum  ? — I think 
another  name  is  hard  mixture. 

3337-  Is  there  any  other  article  carrying  a name  of  that  sort? — Not  sold 
under  that  name  ; they  have  other  extracts.  Perhaps  I might  mention  that 
a person  told  me,  and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  in  his  honesty,  that,  he 
being  a builder,  had  built  a public-house,  and  had  it  licensed  in  his  own  name, 
so  that  he  might  afterwards  sell  the  business,  he  having  resided  there  for 
a time,  and  therefore  would  make  more  money.  He  had  no  intention  of  being 
a publican,  and  therefore  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  things  to  me  that 
another  would  not.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  persons  visiting  him  and 
offering  for  small  sums  to  show  him  how  he  could  make  three  barrels  of  beer 
out  of  two,  and  such  that  his  customers  would  like. 

3338.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Is  there  any  test  by  which  you  can  detect  the  presence 
of  cocculus  indicus  in  beer  ? — Y es,  it  is  most  troublesome,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  most  conclusive.  The  form  of  the  crystal  of  cocculus  indicus  is  very 
conclusive  as  to  its  presence.  The  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  separate  everything 
from  the  beer  but  this  alkaloid  of  cocculus  indicus.  This  picrotoxine  bears 
the  same  relation  to  cocculus  indicus  that  quinine  does  to  bark ; it  is  in  a very 
definite  form,  and  after  getting  it  into  such  a form,  you  could  get  it  to  a liquid 
condition,  and  subject  it  to  microscopic  examination.  It  is  known  that  beer 
ought  not  to  contain  anything  that  will  give  a crystal,  anything  like  the  form 
of  that  which  is  found  in  beer  containing  cocculus  indicus.  I might  remark 
that  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  has  repeatedly  done  it.  The  investigation  is 
a laborious  one,  and  occupies  a great  deal  of  time  ; and  therefore,  unless  there 
is  some  definite  object  in  view,  it  is  rarely  done. 

3339-  From  the  analytical  examinations  you  have  made,  have  you  found  the 
presence  of  cocculus  indicus  in  malt  liquor  ? — Physiologically,  I have.  I have 
no  doubt  in  a few  days  I could  have  produced  microscopical  proof  from  the 
specimens  I have  commenced  examining. 

3340.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  test  except  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— I believe  those  are  the  most  delicate  tests. 

3341.  Mr.  JVise.]  You  throw  out  all  the  gum  and  colouring  matter? — Yes. 

3342.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Did  you  gather  from  the  publican  you  referred  to, 
that  adulteration  was  chiefly  taking  place  by  the  publicans  or  by  the  brewers? 
— More  the  publicans. 

3343.  Then  those  persons  who  are  called  brewers’  druggists  ought  to  be 
called  publicans’  druggists  ? — The  small  brewers’  druggists  and  publicans’ 
druggists. 

3344.  Mr.  Wise.]  Have  you  ever  heard  any  insinuation  of  adulteration  on 
the  part  of  the  great  London  brewers  ? — Never. 

3345.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Have  you  tested  their  malt  liquor?  — Yes,  I have 
physiologically ; and  where  it  has  come  direct  from  the  brewery  I never  found 
any  bad  effects  from  it. 

3346.  Have  you  subjected  it  to  the  test  of  scientific  examination  ? — No. 

3347.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  say  cocculus  indicus  is  never  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose  ? — No. 

3348.  Do  you  see  any  use  for  it  at  all  ? — No. 

3349.  Might  it  not  be  strictly  prohibited  ? — Yes. 

3350.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  it  always  imported  as  cocculus  indicus  in  the  berry  ? 
— Yes. 

3351.  If  the  importation  of  cocculus  indicus  was  prohibited,  might  not  it  be 
imported  under  some  other  name  ? — It  might  in  the  way  of  extract. 

3352.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  know  several  shops  were  cocculus  indicus  or 
multum,  as  it  is  called,  can  be  bought? — The  cocculus  indicus  is  to  be  bought 
at  any  druggist’s. 
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3353.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Is  it  not  publicly  sold  in  the  wholesale  drug  market  ? — 
Yes. 

3354.  Mr.  Swift.']  You  say  that  you  can  obtain  it  at  any  retail  druggist’s  ? — 
Yes. 

3355.  If  it  is  only  used  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and  the  publicans  have 
recourse  to  brewers’  druggists,  why  is  it  kept  by  ordinary  druggists  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  do  keep  it ; I have  purchased  it  of  them . 

3356.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Have  you  asked  for  cocculus  indicus,  or  multum? — 
Cocculus  indicus. 

3357.  Mr.  f Vise.]  Cocculus  indicus  comes  from  the  Levant,  does  not  it? — 
I do  not  know. 

3358.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Is  it  ever  used  for  dye  ? — No. 

3359-  Chairman.]  I believe  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
poisons  ; will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  views  ? — A large  amount  of 
poisoning  could  be  prevented  by  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  poisons,  and,  as 
has  been  already  stated  in  this  Committee,  by  not  allowing  any  poison  to  be 
sold  unless  the  person  purchasing  is  attended  by  some  one  known  to  the  vendor 
of  the  poison,  and  also  by  always  mixing  the  poison  with  some  colour  that 
should  give  evidence  of  what  it  is.  But  there  is  a class  of  poisoning  which 
you  would  not  prevent,  that  is  what  I would  term  poisoning  by  an  educated 
person.  There  is  a large  amount  of  poisons  that  could  be  purchased  in  a 
harmless  form  ; there  is  a substance  you  might  purchase  tons  of,  and  take 
ounces  of,  without  its  being  injurious  ; yet,  by  the  simple  process  of  heating  it 
to  redness,  it  would  enable  you  to  form  prussic  acid  in  very  large  quantities ; 
it  is  now  the  ordinary  substance  used  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  prussic  acid 
that  is  prescribed,  that  substance  and  sulphuric  acid  being  all  that  is  used ; 
you  may  convert  starch  into  oxalic  acid  by  very  simple  means  ; and  with  regard 
to  arsenic,  you  might  prevent  its  being  sold  by  those  who  keep  it  in  minute 
quantities ; you  might  have  difficulties  in  purchasing  an  ounce  or  a pound,  but 
no  difficulty  in  purchasing  a ton  of  it. 

3360.  You  would  not  allow  the  purchase  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  ? — 
No,  except  as  an  essence,  which  is  a solution  of  the  oil  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
great  prevention  of  poisoning  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  insuring  the 
certainty  of  detection  ; that  can  only  be  done  by  appointing  persons  in  various 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  the  analyses  that  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  and  that  some  person  should  be  appointed  to  make  a post- 
mortem examination  when  necessary.  When  medical  men  are  called  to  a case 
of  poisoning  they  find  that  they  cannot  make  the  analyses,  because  they  lose 
money  by  having  to  employ  some  one  else  to  do  it,  and  they  will  frequently  slur 
over  the  investigation  rather  than  lose  money. 

3361.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Have  you  reason  to  believe,  from  your  experience, 
that  the  poisoning  of  human  beings  is  far  more  common  than  is  supposed  ? — I 
think  so. 

3362.  Have  you  studied  the  question  ? — I have  studied  the  question,  and 
marked  it  very  closely. 

3363.  What  poisons  do  you  believe  to  be  most  commonly  used  ? — I believe 
the  most  common  poisons  would  be  nux  vomica  and  arsenic.  I believe  that 
those  poisons  are  used  more  than  persons  would  imagine.  Perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  just  to  make  one  observation  upon  the  present  law  with  regard  to  the 
investigation  of  poisoning  at  inquests.  If  a medical  man  is  called  to  a person, 
and  he  finds  he  is  just  dying,  and  afterwards  it  is  necessary  upon  the  inquest  to 
perform  an  investigation,  he  gets  a guinea  for  his  evidence  and  one  for  the  post- 
mortem examination ; if  perchance  it  is  a case  involving  a charge  of  murder, 
he  is  forced,  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  it  himself,  to  devote  six  or  seven  days  to 
the  requisite  analysis,  which  is  frequently  necessary,  he  gets  no  more  ; and  if 
he  has  to  employ  any  one  else,  he  gets  less  ; and  that  operates  very  badly  in  the 
detection  of  poison. 

3364.  Mr.  JVise.]  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a great  check  upon  the  sale 
of  poisons  if,  in  the  first  place,  all  chemists  and  druggists  were  licensed ; and 
secondly,  that  all  persons  applying  for  poisons  should  have  the  application 
backed  by  some  medical  authority  ? — I think  it  would  confer  more  protection 
that  no  person  should  sell  any  poison  to  another  without  that  individual  is 
accompanied  by  some  one  personally  known  to  the  druggist ; that  can  always 
be  done  where  there  is  no  criminal  purpose  intended. 

3365.  Would  not  an  order  from  a medical  man  answer  the  same  purpose  ? — 
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He  must  go  to  a druggist  to  whom  the  medical  man  is  known,  and  then  it  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing. 

3366.  If  the  quantity  required  were  above  what  is  called  prudent  practice, 
then  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon  and  of  the  medical  man,  whoever  he  was* 
would  be  a guarantee  that  the  article  should  be  supplied  ? — It  would. 

3367.  Your  opinion  is  that  some  decided  check  upon  the  sale  of  poisons  is 

called  for  ? — Yes.  1 

3308.  Mr.  Pcacoche.]  Do  you  mean  with  a view  of  preventing  suicide? No* 

secret  poisoning. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wickham,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3369.  Chairman.]  I believe  you  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  the  brewing 
business  ? — Yes,  I have. 

3370.  Are  you  so  still  ? — No,  not  at  present. 

3371.  You  have  had  experience,  I suppose,  in  some  considerable  brewery,  as 
to  the  practice  in  brewing  beers  ? — Yes. 

3372.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  that  experience  leads  you  to 
believe  is  the  practice  of  those  establishments  ?— From  my  experience  in  brew- 
ing, I believe  that  the  great  adulteration  of  beer  takes  place  in  the  cellars  of  the 
publicans,  and  not  in  the  breweries,  although  I know  it  is  done  by  some 
brewers. 

3373-  Mr.  Grcgson.]  Is  your  experience  in  London  ? — In  the  country,  and 
also  in  London. 

3374.  Did  you  ever  know  an  extensive  brewer  in  London  who  was  guilty  o* 
adulteration  ? — No,  not  from  my  own  experience  ; I can  only  form  an  opinion 
by  the  taste  of  the  beer. 

3373.  Generally  speaking,  your  evidence  goes  to  this,  that  the  brewers  are 
not  adulterators  of  beer  ? — They  are  not,  in  my  opinion  ; where  adulteration 
takes  place,  it  is  generally  in  the  publicans’  cellars. 

3376.  Do  you  believe  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  is  a common  thing  ? — 
Very  common;  so  much  so,  that  the  exception  is  those  who  do  not  adulterate; 
and  I believe  those  exceptions  are  very  few. 

3377.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  of  what  the  adulteration  con- 
sists ? — I know  what  the  usual  adulteration  is ; the  proportions  generally  used 
are,  “ To  one  barrel  of  porter  eight  gallons  of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
pound  of  gelatine  (or  patent  size  will  do),  a handful  of  common  salt,  extract  of 
gentian  or  quassia  to  restore  it  to  the  original  bitter  flavour,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  colour,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if  required 
to  taste  oldish,  an  ounce  of  roach  alum.” 

3378.  What  is  your  authority  for  that  prescription? — I have  known  it  to  be  ( 
used. 

3379.  Mr.  M off  alt  7]  Do  you  know  that  it  is  generally  used? — I have  known 
it  to  be  used  in  many  instances  amongst  publicans. 

3380.  Chairman.]  A barrel  is  36  gallons,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; and  that  is  the  most 

approved  recipe  I have  ever  met  with.  I 

3382.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  think  the  taste  of  that  beer  which  has  been 
adulterated  in  the  way  you  describe,  is  generally  preferred  by  the  public  to  that  Sj 
which  is  not  mixed  ? — I will  not  say  that  exactly  ; the  articles  I mentioned  give 
it  as  nearly  the  original  flavour  as  possible.  j n 

3382.  Mr.  Swift.]  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  adulteration  of  ale  ? 

— Yes  ; I can  speak  to  that  as  well. 

3383.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  price  of  porter  per  gallon  ? — One  shilling  at  ^ 

present ; and  there  is  a discount  of  five  per  cent.  ( . tt 

3384.  In  36  gallons,  the  publican  would  save  8 s. ; what  would  those  articles 
come  to  which  you  have  enumerated  ? — Not  above  2 s.  6 d. 

3385.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] At  what  price  do  you  calculate  the  sugar  ? — Fourpence 

a pound  ; gentian  is  cheap,  and  quassia  is  cheap.  % 

3386.  That  would  give  the  publican,  according  to  your  calculation,  an  addi- 
tional profit  of  5 s.  6 d.  for  every  barrel  of  beer  ? — Yes.  i\( 

3387.  Mr.  Swift.]  Is  it  not  customary  for  publicans  to  sell  the  beer  at  the  ^ 

price  which  they  pay  to  the  brewers,  so  that  this  adulteration  forms  their  actual 
profit? — Yes,  many  publicans  do  so.  m, 

3388.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  So  that  if  this  practice  were  not  followed  the  public 
must,  of  necessity,  pay  a higher  price  for  their  beer? — Yes. 

3389.  Chairman. j 
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3389.  Chairman.']  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  former  witness 
regarding  the  use  of  cocculus  indicus  ? — Yes,  I have. 

3390.  Do  you  at  all  believe  in  the  use  of  cocculus  indicus  by  publicans? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  used  by  publicans. 

3:391.  You  believe  they  do  not  use  any  material  injurious  to  the  public 
health  ?—  Except  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  and  roach  alum.  I have  known 
single  instances  of  tobacco  being  used  in  beer.  Those  articles  I mention  as 
being  generally  used.  Perhaps,  occasionally,  you  might  meet  with  a publican 
who  would  use  tobacco  in  his  beer. 

3392.  Mr.  Swift.]  How  did  you  gain  that  experience  ; you  speak  generally 
as  to  the  practice  of  publicans  ? — Merely  from  my  having  been  connected  with 
the  brewing  business  so  many  years,  I have  known  it  to  be  the  case.  I have 
known  detections  made  amongst  publicans. 

3393.  Brewers,  you  say,  do  not  adopt  this  fraud  ?— They  do  not  generally. 
I know  there  are  certain  ingredients  used  by  brewers  in  a small  way  of  busi- 
ness. I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  their  being  used  in  the  case  of  large 
brewers. 

3394.  Mr.  Gregson.]  What  are  those  ingredients? — I have  known  quassia 
used  in  a brewery  and  roach  alum,  and  also  sulphate  of  iron.  I have  known 
cocculus  indicus  used  in  a brewery,  but  merely  used  as  an  experiment. 

3395.  Mr.  Swift.]  You  do  not  think  that  cocculus  indicus  is  used  generally 
by  brewers,  or  by  publicans  ? — No  ; I know  that  this  particular  brewer  used 
some  cocculus  indicus,  but  he  drank  his  own  beer  that  he  made  from  it,  and  it 
had  no  effect  upon  him. 

3396.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  mean  that  it  had  no  prejudicial  effect,  or  that 
it  did  not  intoxicate  ? — It  did  not  intoxicate  him. 

3397.  Mr.  PeacocJce.]  Your  experience  has  been  confined  to  brewing  beer  ? 
— I have  known  the  trade  generally  ; in  my  situation  as  a brewer,  it  was  my 
duty  to  visit  the  publicans’  cellars  to  keep  them  from  this  sort  of  thing. 

3398.  The  only  test  you  have  alluded  to  for  beer,  is  drinking  it  ? — I could 
only  tell  by  that  whether  they  had  been  doing  anything  with  their  beer. 

3399.  Was  not  it  owing  to  the  excellence  of  this  mixture  that  even  you  were 
taken  in  ? — No. 

3400.  Could  you  by  your  taste  detect  the  difference  between  that  mixture 
which  you  speak  of  and  the  original  beer  supplied  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3401.  The  public  could  not? — Not  generally,  unless  they  were  very  excellent 
judges  of  beer  and  made  it  their  study. 

3402.  How  do  you  account  for  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus  in  beer 
which  the  last  witness  spoke  of,  if  neither  the  publican  nor  the  brewers  put  it 
in  ? — I do  not  believe  it  was  put  in,  though  1 heard  the  last  witness  say  he 
could  detect  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus  ; I do  not  know  any  test  for  it. 

3403.  Probably  you  have  not  extended  your  studies  to  chemistry  ? — I have 
had  certain  samples  of  beer  tested  by  a chemist,  but  he  never  could  discover 
any  one  vegetable  extract  from  another. 

3404.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Were  those  samples  from  brewers  or  publicans? — 
Beer  which  I had  mixed  on  purpose  to  try  whether  he  could  find  those  articles. 

3405.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  To  see  whether  he  could  detect  them? — Yes,  to 
see  if  he  could  detect  my  roguery. 

3406.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Did  the  person  you  refer  to  tell  you  others  did  it 
with  success  ? — Yes.  I did  not  intend  this  answer  to  imply  that  other  persons 
were  successful  in  detecting  adulterations. 

3407.  Therefore  the  practice  does  obtain  somewhat  in  the  trade  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  in  Derbyshire  cocculus  indicus  is  used  by  publicans  ; I know  the  publicans 
there  generally  brew  their  own  beer,  and  1 believe  it  is  used  to  a great  extent 
there  ; I have  been  told  so  by  excise  officers. 

3408.  Gentian  is  generally  used  instead  of  hops  ? — Yes,  by  publicans. 

3409.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  known  gentian  used  instead  of  hops,  in 
making  beer  ? — i have  known  quassia  used  by  brewers. 

3410.  Have  you  known  beer  brewed  in  which  there  were  no  hops  at  all? — 
No,  not  without  hops  ; the  bitter  from  quassia  is  so  pungent  a bitter  that  it 
could  not  be  used  without  hops ; the  bitter  from  quassia  remains  in  the  throat 
very  long  after  the  liquid  has  passed  down  the  throat,  so  long  as  to  become 
unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

3411.  You  have  only  known,  that  when  the  brewers  used  inferior  hops  they 
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Mr.  E.  Wickham,  have  used  a small  quantity  of  quassia? — -Yes  ; the  bitter  of  1 lb.  of  quassia  is 
equal  or  16  to  20  lbs.  of  hops. 

9 April  1856.  3412  Is  quassia  at  all  injurious  to  the  public  health  ? — No. 

3413.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  Have  you  ever  been  surprised  at  all  by  the  quickness 
of  the  intoxicating  effect  of  beer  upon  the  parties  who  drink  it  ? — I do  not  think 
I ever  observed  that  parties  get  intoxicated  quickly  on  beer. 

3414.  If  you  knew,  as  a fact,  that  parties  did  get  intoxicated  quickly  on  a 
small  quantity  of  beer,  would  not  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  there  was 
cocculus  indicus,  or  some  intoxicating  compound,  in  it  ? — I have  tried  a great 
many  articles,  in  order  to  induce  intoxication,  and  I cannot  produce  it  quicker 
than  by  the  real  thing,  malt  and  hops. 

3415.  Chairman .]  Did  you  ever  try  cocculus  indicus? — I have  seen  cocculus 
indicus  tried  ; I never  drank  any  of  the  produce  of  it  myself.  I have  got  the 
extract  from  an  ounce  of  cocculus  indicus,  and  mixed  that  in  a proportion  of 
beer,  for  a brewer  who  was  desirous  of  testing  this  thing  himself ; and  he  drank 
it ; I did  not. 

3416.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Did  you  ask  for  cocculus  indicus,  or  the  technical 
name  we  heard  ? — I asked  for  cocculus  indicus,  and  had  it  ground  for  me. 

3417.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  man  who  swallowed  the 
decoction  ? — No  effect ; he  drank  three  pints  of  beer,  and  the  extract  of  cocculus 
indicus  mixed  with  it. 

341  8.  You  think  you  could  get  intoxicated  more  rapidly  with  gin  than  beer? 
—Yes. 

3419.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  Have  you  ever  heard  of  multum  ? — Never  before 
to-day. 

3420.  Mr.  Gregson.]  You  think  three  pints  of  beer  would  not  make  a person 
intoxicated? — No  ; he,  the  brewer  I spoke  of,  considered  that  that  proportion 
ought  to  make  a man  intoxicated. 

3421.  Mr.  Sv;ift.]  You  said  that  cocculus  indicus,  so  far  as  your  experience 
went,  was  employed  in  the  breweries  of  Derbyshire  ? — I was  told  so  by  Excise 
officers. 

3422.  Do  you  know  why  they  use  it  in  preference  to  ingredients  which  are 
so  very  much  superior? — No. 

3423.  The  large  brewers  in  London,  you  say,  sell  porter  at  1.?.  a gallon; 
when  they  see  it  retailed  at  public-houses  at  the  same  price,  they  must  know 
that  there  is  some  adulteration  ? — They  must  imagine  so. 

3424.  A man  could  not  keep  a large  palace  of  that  character  and  live  on  no 
profit  ? — No. 

3425.  Mr.  Kinnaircl]  Is  that  creamy  effect  produced  in  bottled  beer  the 
genuine  production  of  malt  and  hops,  or  is  there  some  ingredient  put  in  that 
gives  that  appearance  to  it  ? — I think  it  is  the  real  effects  of  malt  and  hops. 
I do  not  think  there  is  anything  put  to  it  to  cause  that. 

3426.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  you  know  of  any  chemical  admixture  being 
put  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a froth  r — No. 

3427.  Mr.  Swift.]  Is  not  copperas  used  for  that  purpose  ? — That  is  the  use 
of  copperas  in  draft  beer.  I know  of  no  other  use  of  copperas  in  beer  than 
that. 

3423.  Mr.  Greg&on.]  Is  it  generally  used  for  that  purpose? — Yes;  roach 
alum  also  tends  to  give  it  a head.  1 would  also  remark  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Excise  generally  to  put  a stop  to  the  adulteration  of  beer. 

3429.  Chairman.]  In  what  way  ? The  Excise  have  now  the  full  power  to 
enter  a publican  s cellar,  to  make  what  examination  they  please  in  the  cellar,  at 
all  reasonable  times.  If  they  were  to  carry  that  out,  they  would,  in  a great 
measure,  stop  the  adulteration.  I am  satisfied,  if  I had  the  assistance  of  two 
Excise  officers,  I could  detect  amongst  publicans  three  cases  a week,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  use  of  these  articles. 

3430.  They  do  not  go  in  sufficiently  frequently,  or  choose  their  hours  : 
They  have  not  time  to  go  into  these  matters  thoroughly.  Ihe  Excise  officer 
has  a great  deal  to  do,  and  he  is  supposed  to  walk  as  much  as  16  or  20  miles 

a day.  . . 

3431.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Their  great  object  is  to  get  a money  fine ; it  is 
more  to  protect  the  revenue  than  the  public  health  ? V es. 
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John  Aysbford  Wise,  Esq.,  a Member  of  the  Committee  ; Examined. 

3432.  Chairman.’]  YOU  have  had  a communication,  I believe,  with  some  of  J.  A.  Wise , Esq., 

the  British  authorities  in  Spain  ? — Yes  ; a friend  of  mine  who  was  connected  M-p- 

with  the  public  service  of  this  country  in  Spain,  hearing  of  this  Committee,  

communicated  to  me  that  the  Spanish  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  9 April  1856. 
immense  quantity  of  adulterated  drugs  and  other  articles  which  came  from  this 

country  into  the  ports  of  Spain,  found  it  necessary  to  look  into  that  question, 
and  last  December  the  Cortes  passed  a law  creating  a Council  of  Health, 
subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
adulteration  of  food,  especially  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  and  contamina- 
tion of  drugs.  I have  selected  from  his  very  voluminous  correspondence  three 
points,  the  inspection  of  drugs,  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  and  secret  and 
patent  medicines,  all  of  which  have  been  alluded  to.  With  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  drugs,  at  all  first- class  custom-houses  in  Spain  there  are  two 
inspectors  of  medicinal  substances,  who  are  to  be  doctors  or  professors  of 
pharmacy ; in  other  custom-houses  there  is  one  inspector ; all  drugs  and  che- 
mical products  are  to  be  examined  and  analysed  by  the  inspectors,  and  if  false 
names  are  given,  or  any  articles  brought  in  a mixed  or  adulterated  state,  and 
their  use  in  any  way  calculated  to  injure  health,  the  inspectors  are  to  recom- 
mend their  destruction  ; but  this  extreme  measure  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  until 
after  consultation  wTith  the  Board  of  Health.  With  regard  to  dispensing  medicines, 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  that  duly  and  legally  authorised  apothecaries  are 
the  only  persons  allowed  to  dispense  medicines,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
and  the  apothecaries  must  not  make  up  any  medicines  without  a medical  pre- 
scription. One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  has  alluded  to  prescriptions 
being  written  in  the  native  language  ; in  Spain  the  order  is,  that  all  prescriptions 
of  doctors  must  be  written  in  the  Spanish  language  without  erasure,  abbreviation, 
alteration,  interlineation,  or  any  kind  of  correction,  and  must  clearly  express, 
without  any  sign  or  symbol,  the  quantity,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  ingredients. 

Apothecaries  are  not  allowed  to  dispense  quack  medicines,  or  to  make  up  doses 
ordered  with  a greater  quantity  of  drugs  than  those  specified  in  the  formularies, 
and  exceeding  that  which  prudent  practice  would  authorise,  without  first 
referring  to  the  doctor  who  drew  up  the  prescription ; should  the  doctor  insist 
that  there  was  no  mistake,  and  that  his  prescription  be  made  up,  he  must 
write  at  the  foot  of  his  prescription,  and  sign  for  the  guarantee  of  the  apothe- 
cary the  following  note  : “At  the  instance  of  the  apothecary  I ratify  this  pre- 
scription, and  I hold  myself  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may  ensue.” 

With  regard  to  secret  medicines,  all  secret  medicines  are  prohibited,  and  all 
privileges  and  patents  for  their  manufacture  and  sale  are  abrogated.  Every 
possessor  of  a valuable  secret  remedy,  and  who  is  unwilling  to  make  it  public 
without  pecuniary  remuneration,  is  to  communicate  his  recipe  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  with  a circumstantial  report  of  the  trials  or  experiments  he  has 
made  to  ascertain  its  efficacy.  These  documents  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  where  a commission  will  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  remedy,  to  consult  the  inventor  if  deemed  expedient,  and  to  make  their 
report.  If  after  the  necessary  experiments  the  remedy  be  found  useful  to 
humanity,  the  academy  will  propose  the  recompense  which  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  inventor,  and  should  the  inventor  consent  to  accept  the  sum  proposed, 
the  remedy  will  be  made  public,  and  its  composition  will  be  recorded  in  the 
official  dispensatory,  and  be  made  one  of  its  formulas.  Those  are  the  regula- 
tions my  friend  has  communicated  to  me  from  Spain.  Perhaps  they  may  tend 
to  throw  some  little  light  upon  the  subject. 

3433.  Mr.  Greg  son]  Does  he  know  how  long  those  regulations  have  been  in 
operation  ? — Since  last  December. 

3434.  Mr.  Swift.]  That  was  owing  to  the  quantity  of  adulterated  drugs  sent 
from  this  country  ? — Yes. 
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Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Peacocke. 

Mr.  Swift. 


Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Otway. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


LORD  CLAUD  HAMILTON,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Potto  Brown,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3435.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  making  flour  very 
extensively  ? — Yes. 

3436.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years? — Yes. 

3437.  From  time  to  time  I presume  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
habits  of  the  trade,  with  respect  to  not  producing  a pure  article ? — Yes;  I 
would  just  say  that  the  character  of  the  evidence  I am  about  to  give  has  for  its 
object,  in  some  measure,  doing  away  with  the  inconvenience  which  there  is  in 
the  making  of  good  flour  by  the  statute  of  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  4 ; my  object 
is  to  do  away  with  these  restrictions.  I have  been  in  the  mealing  business 
about  40  years,  and  I do  not  profess  to  explain  the  chemical  properties  of  flour. 
I confine  myself  principally  to  the  practical  results  of  my  own  experience  in 
making  wheat  into  flour,  and  I have  studied  to  make  that  sort  of  flour  which 
would  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  bread.  Then  I would  further  add,  that 
foreign  wheat  is  better  than  English ; that  there  is  less  art  employed  in  its 
cultivation,  the  land  producing  only  about  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre ; foreign 
wheat  is  grown  principally  on  maiden  soil,  and  each  grain  of  wheat  contains 
a greater  proportion  of  gluten,  the  quality  being  more  condensed.  English 
wheat  makes  weaker  flour  than  foreign  wheat,  the  land  producing  a much 
greater  quantity,  from  2 7 to  32  bushels  per  acre.  The  millers  in  the  country 
have  great  trouble  to  compete  in  quality  with  foreign  produce  ; my  business 
being  in  London,  I find  that  the  London  bakers  are  very  particular  about  the 
quality  of  the  flour  they  use,  and  that  they  are  good  judges,  and  know  its  value 
to  6d.  per  sack;  they  require  the  flour  to  produce  bread  of  the  following  quality: 
the  loaf  must  be  of  a white  colour,  and  a good  height ; the  corners  free  from 
a doughy  skin  ; the  crust  not  to  dye  of  a brown  colour  ; it  must  cut  with  soft- 
ness, with  a plain  surface  and  no  large  holes  ; the  reasons  why  there  should  be 
no  large  holes  is,  that  the  industrious  classes  are  very  particular  when  they 
spread  their  butter  it  should  not  slip  into  holes  and  consume  a large  quantity 
of  butter ; they  like  an  even  surface.  It  may  perhaps  appear  trivial  to  the 
gentlemen  present,  but  the  lower  classes  consider  it  to  be  of  great  importance. 
To  give  the  above  qualities  to  my  flour  I add  one  part  of  bean  flour  to  60 
parts  of  wheatmeal.  Never  more  than  one  part  in  40.  One  in  60  is  almost 
my  universal  practice.  \Y  hen  the  wheat  is  grown  and  injured,  in  a wet  harvest, 
I add  one  part  in  40.  The  object  of  adding  the  beans  is  to  create  the  qualities 
which  I have  before  described-  As  I said  before,  I do  not  profess  to  give  any 
scientific  description  of  the  quality  of  wheat,  but  I may  add  that  I learn  from 
Johnson’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  that  beans  contain  24  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  that  wheat  contains  10,  and  that  rice  contains  7 2,  and  potatoes  eight, 
and  I may  add  that  beans  are  very  nutritious,  and  as  shown  before,  contain 
more  gluten  and  produce  more  flesh  than  wheat. 

3438.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  What  do  you  mean  by  that  expression? — If  we  give 
beans  to  animals  they  lay  on  flesh  quicker  and  faster  than  wheat. 

3439.  Mr.  Wise.]  How  much  per  cent,  did  you  say  that  wheaten  flour  had 
in  gluten  ? — I learn  from  Johnson’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  chemistry)  that  it  contains  10  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

3440.  How  much  per  cent,  of  starch  ? — Seventy-two  per  cent.,  two  per  cent. 
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of  fat,  and  sixteen  of  water.  The  beans  add  to  the  strength  of  the  flour,  con- 
taining more  gluten  than  wheat,  and  cause  the  dough  to  bear  more  fermentation 
without  its  becoming  sour,  therefore  giving  more  of  the  qualities  that  the  bakers 
require  for  bread.  If  too  many  are  added,  a doughy  streak  makes  its  appear- 
ance a little  above  the  bottom  crust  of  the  loaf.  They  are  put  in  to  improve 
the  quality,  not  to  cheapen  the  price.  The  use  of  beans  is  attended  with  much 
trouble ; they  require  to  be  twice  kiln-dried,  split,  husked,  and  ground.  They 
produce  for  human  food  65  i per  cent.;  for  food  for  cattle,  16  | and  18  per 
cent,  waste.  I may  observe  that  wheat  varies  very  much  in  the  quantity  that 
is  produced  in  the  district  wherein  it  may  be  grown  ; therefore,  my  observations 
are  confined  to  wheat  grown  in  Huntingdonshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Our 
wheat  contains  / 6 per  cent,  of  flour,  20  per  cent,  of  offals  for  cattle,  1 per  cent, 
of  seeds,  and  about  3 per  cent,  of  waste.  White  peas  improve  the  appearance 
of  flour,  but  not  the  quality,  and  are  put  into  it  to  cheapen  it,  and  certainly 
are  very  wholesome.  I may,  perhaps,  add  here  that  I do  not  ever  put  anything 
into  iny  flour  to  adulterate  it,  but  to  make  it  better.  Barley  is  mixed  with 
wheat  in  some  districts  to  cheapen  the  price.  In  other  districts  wheat  is  mixed 
with  barley  to  improve  the  quality,  particularly  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
poor  people  consider  barley  flour  more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour.  I do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  case.  I am  doubtful  of  the  point ; but  that  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  poor  people.  Bakers  use  a small  portion  of  potatoes 
to  give  softness  to  the  loaf,  and  to  increase  its  size  and  moisture. 

3441.  Chairman .]  You  have  no  particular  cognisance  yourself  of  the  practice 
of  the  baking  trade  ? — No  ; no  further  than  I converse  with  the  bakers  to  ascer- 
tain what  sort  of  flour  they  prefer,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  sell  bread  of  a good  quality. 

3442.  Then,  in  fact,  the  Committee  understand  you  to  improve  your  flour  to 
the  taste  and  demand  of  the  bakers  ? — Exactly  so. 

3443.  Do  you  put  potatoes  ? — I never  put  potatoes  ; the  bakers  use  them. 

3444.  You  put  beans  and  barley  sometimes  ? — When  I send  flour  into  North- 
amptonshire 1 mix  wheat  with  barley,  not  barley  with  wheat. 

3445.  You  mean  the  main  quantity  is  barley  ? — Yes ; they  want  to  improve 
the  quality,  and  therefore  we  mix  it. 

344b.  Air.  Peacocked]  That  is  the  particular  fancy  of  the  Northamptonshire 
people? — No  ; in  dear  times  they  must  eat  barley  ; they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
wheat. 

3447.  Chairman.  1 What  is  the  article  generally  called  ? — Barley. 

3448.  You  improve  barley  with  wheat? — Yes. 

3449.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] You  adulterate  the  wheat  by  mixing  barley  with  it  ? 

— Yes. 

3430.  By  mixing  a superior  article  ? — Yes. 

3451.  Mr.  Peacocked]  Does  the  baker  sell  it  as  barley  bread? — The  bakers 
sell  the  flour,  and  the  poor  people  manufacture  the  flour  into  bread  themselves 
generally. 

34,52.  They  actually  prefer  it ; the  demand  is  for  barley  bread  ? — Yes.  I under- 
stand in  some  districts  they  mix  the  wheat  with  the  barley  to  cheapen  it ; that 
is  another  side  of  the  question.  I may  add,  as  a rule,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  mixed  flour  is  the  most  wholesome  ; that  beans  mixed  with  oats  for  horses 
are  considered  very  nutritious  and  not  deleterious.  I may  add  that  one  of  my 
LIuntingdon  customers  prided  himself  for  many  years  on  not  using  any  mixture 
in  his  bread,  and  he  lost  nearly  all  his  business ; his  bread  was  genuine.  I may 
perhaps  be  allowed  just  to  say,  why  should  not  people  mix  barley,  beans,  or 
wheat,  to  give  the  poor  man  good,  wholesome,  or  cheap  bread  ? Is  it  not  desirable  ? 
Why  should  the  working  man  be  forced  to  eat  dear  bread  when  he  can  have  a 
cheaper  and  better  quality  ? 

34.53-  Chairman.^  If  you  wash  to  produce  a finer  appearance  in  the  flour  and 
to  make  it  appear  whiter,  what  process  do  you  pursue  in  order  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  whiteness  which  it  has  not  in  the  ordinary  process  of  grinding  ? 

— I put  one  part  in  60  of  beans. 

3454.  Is  that  for  the  colour  ? — That  is  for  the  strength,  that  it  may  ferment 
more  in  making  it  into  dough. 

3455.  Confine  yourself  for  the  present  moment  to  colour ; a great  deal  of 
evidence  has  been  before  this  Committee  that  the  public  judge  much  by  the 
colour,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  a certain  portion  of  admixture  is  useful. 
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You  say  you  do  not  adulterate,  you  make  things  better ; if  it  is  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a better  colour,  what  do  you  do  in  order  to  produce  a better  colour  in 
the  event  of  its  being  ground  ? — I do  not  use  anything  to  improve  the  colour ; 
I have  used  peas,  but  the  customers  do  not  like  it.  If  I was  going  to  send  flour 
to  Manchester,  and  peas  were  cheap,  I should  use  peas  to  give  it  colour,  but  I 
never  have  done  it ; not  once  in  10  years. 

3456.  Have  you  heard  of  any  one  using  chemical  agents  and  other  matters 
of  a totally  different  character;  not  of  a cereal  kind  at  all? — T should  say 
never  ; I should  say,  I have  understood  that  people  sometimes  mix  alum  with 
the  flour  when  it  was  more  strictly  prohibited  by  mayors  of  towns,  but  not 
recently. 

3457.  Mr.  Otway.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you,  that  they  mixed 
more  alum  when  it  was  more  strictly  prohibited  than  they  do  now  ? — Yes. 

3458.  Is  alum  more  strictly  prohibited  now  than  formerly? — No  ; the  public 
yield  to  it;  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

3459.  Do  the  Committee  understand  you  that  alum  is  less  strictly  prohibited 
now  than  at  any  other  time  ? — The  law  has  become  obselete. 

3460.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  say  the  law  has  become  obsolete;  has  it  become  obso- 
lete in  this  case ; you  have  sold  flour  mixed  with  peas  and  beans  and  other 
grain  as  wheaten  flour  ? — I never  mix,  only  with  beans  perhaps  once  or  twice 
in  my  life  I may ; I have  sold  it  as  mixed  flour. 

346 1 . Have  the  bakers  who  used  your  flour  sold  their  bread  as  mixed  bread, 
and  complied  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  making  a large  M upon  their 
loaves?  — I should  say  not. 

3462.  Do  you  think  that  the  public,  if  they  knew  that  their  loaves  were 
mixed  with  pea  or  bean  meal,  or  with  barley  meal,  would  purchase  those  loaves  ? 
— Yes;  my  customers  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I reside  know  that  I use 
beans ; everybody  knows  it  with  whom  I do  business. 

3463.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  difference  of  price  between  wheaten  meal  and 
barley  meal? — Barley  meal  is  worth  now  about  1/  d.  per  stone,  and  the  cheap- 
est flour  is  worth  2 s.  3 d. 

3464.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  the  price  you  charge  in  consideration 
of  the  different  qualities  of  that  which  cost  1 7 d.  per  stone  and  that  which 
cost  2 7 d.  ? — I never  mix  barley  with  wheat. 

3463.  Or  wheat  with  barley  ? — I have  not  done  that  for  20  or  30  years  ; I do 
not  like  the  trade  ; I grind  for  the  London  market,  and  it  is  beans  that  I mix. 

3466.  You  state  that  foreign  wheat  is  better  than  English,  therefore  I pre- 
sume you  would  mix  it  with  foreign  wheat  to  give  it  a better  appearance  ? — 
Yes ; I have  bought  foreign  wheat  and  taken  it  60  miles  into  the  country,  and 
mixed  it  with  the  English  wheat,  and  I can  get  from  1 s.  to  2 s.  per  sack  more 
for  it. 

3467.  What  effect  has  that  mixture  to  the  eye? — There  is  no  difference. 

3468.  It  is  not  in  the  fineness  of  the  flour  or  the  colour  that  the  advantage  is 
gained  ? — No,  not  in  my  ease. 

3469.  You  do  not  know  in  the  trade  of  any  process  which  is  used,  as  you 
have  given  so  much  evidence  about  bakers,  in  order  to  make  the  flour  absorb 
more  moisture  ? — No,  it  is  not  generally  in  use. 

3470.  Mr.  Wise.]  Have  you  never  heard  that  rice  flour  is  mixed  with 
wheaten  flour  ? — Yes ; I sometimes  mix  rice  myself  when  it  is  cheap. 

347  1 . Does  not  rice,  though  itself  a wholesome  article,  absorb  a great  quan- 
tity of  water? — Yes,  rice  absorbs  a large  quantity  of  water. 

3472.  Therefore  any  baker  who  uses  rice  flour  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  has 
a very  great  advantage  in  that  absorption  ? — I should  think  not  great,  because 
the  bread  is  baked  to  one  consistency ; whenever  we  use  it,  it  is  to  cheapen  it, 
but  it  makes  the  bread  eat  softer  and  has  the  same  effect  as  potatoes ; we  are 
obliged  to  consult  the  public  taste,  and  if  I use  rice  I use  it  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  beans,  and  never  more. 

3473.  Mr.  Sivift.]  You  said  just  now  that  alum  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ? 
— No.* 

3474.  Why  ? — It  improves  the  colour  of  the  bread  and  makes  the  loaves 
higher. 

3475.  Mr.  Wisei]  Has  not  alum  another  very  important  quality  ; is  not  alum 
used  to  impart  to  flour  of  second  and  third-rate  quality  the  whiteness  only  to  be 
-obtained  from  the  very  first-class  wheat  ? — Alum  improves  the  colour  of  all 
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wheat ; if  I have  white  wheat  it  improves  the  colour,  and  if  I have  brown 
wheat  it  improves  it  very  much. 

3476.  So  that  the  flour  of  third-class  and  very  bad  wheat  might  be  mixed 
with  alum  and  sold  as  the  flour  of  first-rate  wheat  ? — Yes  ; but  the  smaller  the 
wheat,  or  what  some  people  call  the  lowest  wheat,  the  more  nutritious  it  is. 

3477.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  have  spoken  of  foreign  wheat ; let  the  Committee 
understand  what  you  mean  by  foreign  wheat ; where  does  the  foreign  wheat 
come  from  ? — From  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

3478.  Do  you  import  American  wheat  ? — Yes. 

3479.  Do  you  believe  the  wheat  imported  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
Baltic,  or  America  is  all  of  a very  superior  quality  to  the  English  wheat  ? — It 
is  almost  always. 

3480.  That  is  the  characteristic  of  all  foreign  wheat  ? — Yes ; that  is  the 
reason  why  we  use  beans. 

3481.  Do  you  know  the  Essex  white  wheat? — Yes. 

3482.  Is  not  that  rather  superior  to  foreign  wheat  ? — No,  the  best  white 
wheat  I have  ever  seen  came  from  America,  and  I ground  it. 

3483.  But  taking  the  ordinary  run  of  wheat,  is  not  the  Essex  white  wheat  of 
a superior  description  to  the  general  quality  of  foreign  wheat  ? — Yes. 

3484.  Does  not  Essex  white  wheat  command  a higher  price  in  our  market 
even  than  foreign  white  wheat  ? — I think  not ; I am  not  certain. 

348.5.  Do  you  ever  make  use  of  Essex  white  wTheat  to  mix  with  your  inferior 
kinds,  to  give  it  colour  ? — Never. 

3486.  Why  not? — It  is  so  expensive  to  bring  it  down  into  my  neighbour- 
hood ; I use  our  own  country  wheats,  and  never  use  foreign  if  I can  help  it ; 
I have  used  foreign  only  one  year  out  of  the  30  that  I have  been  in  business. 

34S7.  You  say  you  do  not  use  foreign  wheat  because  it  is  so  expensive  ? — 
I do  not  buy  the  best  foreign  wdieats  ; we  buy  for  strength,  to  make  the  quality 
bright. 

3488.  You  have  given  as  a reason  why  foreign  wheat  has  more  gluten  in  it, 
that  it  is  the  produce  of  alluvial  and  virgin  soil  ? — Yes. 

3480.  You  also  say  that  you  are  particularly  acquainted  with  the  wheat  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely? -Yes. 

3490.  Has  not  there  been  a considerable  quantity  of  land  recently  reclaimed 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely? — Yes. 

349 1 . Do  you  find  a superior  quality  of  wheat  grown  on  that  recently 
reclaimed  land  ? — Beyond  all  doubt. 

3492.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Isle  of  Ely  wheat  will  compete  with  the 
foreign  wheat  ? — The  wheat  that  is  growrn  by  a bad  farmer  who  produces  a 
small  quantity  per  acre,  is  equal  to  foreign  wheat,  and  wheat  from  land  on  which 
wheat  has  not  been  grown  is  equal  to  foreign  wheat. 

3493.  Would  not  wheat  produced  under  a good  system  of  farming  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  on  recently  reclaimed  land,  be  able  to  compete  and  more  than  compete 
with  the  foreign  wheat  ? — The  larger  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  is  produced 
per  acre  the  less  value  the  wheat  is  necessarily. 

3494.  Where  there  is  a good  system  of  farming  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  recently 
reclaimed  land,  is  not  the  wheat  as  good  as  foreign  wheat  ? — It  is  as  nutritious. 

349.5.  And  contains  as  much  gluten  ? — Yes. 

3496.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  said  that  you  considered  that  the  foreign  wdieat  was 
the  best.  Is  this  your  theory,  that  the  purest  wheat  contains  the  least  nourish- 
ment ? — What  I wish  to  imply  is  this ; if  an  acre  of  land,  taking  perhaps  the 
extreme,  produces  60  bushels  of  wheat,  and  another  acre  produces  20  bushels, 
although  there  is  a much  larger  quantity  of  human  food  upon  the  acre  which 
produces  60  bushels,  yet  in  each  bushel  there  will  not  be  so  much  gluten. 

3497.  Do  you  maintain  that  the  purest  wheat  has  the  least  gluten  and 
the  least  starch  ? — What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  the  purest  flour  is  the  most 
unwholesome. 

3498.  Mr.  Otu  •ay.]  Why  is  the  purest  flour  the  most  unwholesome  ? — The 
reason  is  this,  that  the  purest  flour  has  the  least  quantity  of  husk  in  it;  the 
more  free  the  flour  is  from  the  outer  husk  of  the  berry  the  more  unwholesome 
it  is  ; the  husk  assists  in  digestion  ; you  will  observe  that  doctors  recommend 
brown  bread  for  weak  stomachs ; if  you  have  flour  perfectly  pure  it  is  more 
astringent. 
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3499.  Mr.  Wise.']  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how  many  pounds  of  flour 
there  are  in  a sack? — Two  hundred  and  eighty. 

3500.  How  many  loaves  are  generally  made  from  it  ? — From  my  flour  the 
bakers  make,  on  the  average,  94,  some  90,  and  some  96. 

3,501.  Are  you  aware  of  the  per-centage  of  moisture  in  bread? — No.  I am  not. 

3502.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  from  33  to  35  per  cent.  ? — No. 

3503.  When  you  mix  rice  with  flour  it  absorbs  a great  deal  more  moisture 
than  wheaten  flour  ; what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  poor  man’s  loaf  ? — 
It  would  make  it,  I should  say,  of  less  value;  I do  not  think  it  would  make  it  of 
less  value  on  account  of  absorbing  the  water;  I.  think  it  is  what  the  bread  itself 
contains ; the  loaf  would  not  contain  any  more  moisture  when  baked. 

3504.  If  flour  naturally  contains  from  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
flour  can  be  made  which  w ould  contain  45  or  50  per  cent,  of  moisture,  would 
not  that  affect  very  much  the  character  of  the  loaf  which  the  public  buy  r — 
I think  that  the  bread,  when  baked,  will  contain  no  more  moisture  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 

3505.  Have  you  made  the  experiment  ? — No. 

3506.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  do  not  come  here  to  give  practical  evidence  upon 
baking? — No;  living  in  the  country,  and  the  London  millers  having  such  a 
decided  advantage  over  us  in  the  use  of  foreign  wheat,  I wish  to  state,  if  we  are 
prevented  from  using  beans,  it  will  have  a great  tendency  to  destroy  my  trade. 

3507.  You  want  to  make  out  that  the  foreign  wheat  is  very  superior  to  the 
English  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; there  is  no  question  about  it. 

3508.  Mr.  Otway ] Do  you  mix  beans  and  rice  with  your  flour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profit  ? — No,  for  quality.  I use  beans  when  I sustain  a loss. 

3509.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  by  your  remarks,  that  you  are  here  to 
give  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  country  millers  in  the  position  in 
which  they  stand  as  regards  the  London  millers  ; that  the  London  millers  have 
advantages  over  you,  so  that  you  are  compelled  to  mix  the  articles  you  have  men- 
tioned with  the  wheat,  in  order  that  you  may  compete  with  the  London  millers  ? 
— To  make  my  flour  assimilate  to  the  quality  of  theirs  ; my  object  in  using 
beans  is  not  the  extra  profit  which  I get  by  selling  the  beans  for  wheaten  flour, 
but  to  make  the  quality  of  my  flour  assimilate  to  that  of  the  London  millers, 
because  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  bean  flour  costs  me  more  than  w7heaten 
flour,  still  I am  compelled  to  use  it. 

3510.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  What  is  the  price  of  bean  flour  ? — It  varies  very  much 
according  to  the  season  ; generally  speaking,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  wheat 
flour. 

3511.  What  is  the  average  price  of  bean  flour  ? — I never  sell  bean  flour. 

3512.  You  have  bought  it,  have  you  not? — Beans  are  worth  about  50 s.  a 
quarter,  and  wheat  is  worth  / 2s.;  what  I wish  to  impress  upon  the  Committee 
is  the  advantage  I derive  from  making  my  flour  assimilate  in  quality  with  the 
London  flour. 

3513.  Mr.  Otway.]  Do  you  mean  the  advantage  that  you  derive,  or  that  the 
public  derive  ? — The  public. 

35 1 4.  Do  you  mean  that  your  flour  is  better  than  any  flour  the  London 
millers  supply  ? — No  ; the  London  flour  is  better  than  mine,  but  mixing  beans 
makes  mine  come  nearer  the  quality. 

3515.  Chairman.]  Do  not  you  mean  to  say,  if  you  did  not  use  rice  or  beans, 
you  would  not  obtain  the  same  price  for  your  flour  that  you  are  enabled  to  do 
in  the  London  market,  owing  to  the  mixture? — Precisely. 

3516.  Is  not  the  advantage  more  to  yourself  than  the  public,  because  they 
might  mix  as  much  bean  flour  and  rice  as  they  liked  ? — Yes  ; it  enables  me  to 
keep  a trade  when  I otherwise  might  lose  it.  If  I was  going  to  sell  bean  flour 
for  wheat,  I should  mix  a large  quantity.  If  I mix  more  than  one  part  in 
40  it  spoils  my  flour  ; it  makes  a brown  streak  at  the  bottom  of  the  loaf. 

3517.  You  are  convinced  that  in  this  admixture  of  yours  there  is  nothing 
but  what  is  wholesome  and  what  the  public  desire  ? — Certainly ; the  public 
would  not  like  peas  mixed  with  the  flour,  but  nobody  objects  to  pea  soup. 

3518.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  You  state  that  you  cannot  compete  with  the  London 
millers  in  the  London  market,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they 
obtain  foreign  wheat  ? — Exactly. 

3519.  And  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that  difficulty  you  mix  bean  flour 
with  wheaten  flour? — Yes. 

3520.  The 
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3.520.  The  same  advantage  that  they  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  the  London 
market,  you  possess  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  country  market  ? — Yes. 

3521.  Mr.  Wise.]  I understood  you  to  say,  that  it  was  notorious  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  that  you  sold  mixed  flour  ? — Yes,  and  in  London 
too. 

3522.  You  do  not  profess  to  sell  pure  wheaten  flour  ? — No. 

3523.  Mr.  Otway.']  Recurring  to  the  former  part  of  your  evidence,  are  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  the  prohibition  against  this  admixture,  to  use  a 
mild  phrase,  is  less  enforced  now  than  it  was  formerly.  Has  your  attention 
been  called  to  several  convictions  that  have  appeared  lately  in  the  newspapers  ? 
— Yes. 

3524.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  say  that  the  prohibition  is  less  strictly 
enforced  now  than  it  was  formerly? — We  had  not  heard  of  any  convictions  for 
years,  not  for  mixing  beans  with  flour  ; it  has  lately  sprung  up,  which  drew  my 
attention  to  the  fact. 

3525.  At  this  moment  you  conceive  that  it  is  not  less  enforced  than  it  was 
formerly  ? — Just  the  last  three  weeks  or  a month. 

3526.  Do  you  think  the  sitting  of  this  Committee  has  had  any  influence  ? — 
I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thomas  Karr  Callard , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3527.  Chairman .]  ARE  you  a Baker? — Yes. 

3528.  What  is  the  subject  you  would  wish  first  to  give  information  upon?  — 
The  use  of  alum. 

3529.  Can  you  refer  to  a particular  witness  whose  allegations  you  wish  to 
disprove  ? — It  is  Mr.  Thompson’s  evidence  ; in  the  “ Times  ” of  March  the  16th 
his  words  are  these,  “ Alum  was  used  in  Belgium  and  Paris,  and  he  did  not 
think  there  wras  any  bread  to  be  obtained  in  London  which  did  not  contain  it, 
except  it  was  made  privately.” 

3530.  What  is  the  remark  you  wish  to  make  upon  that  evidence?  — I as  a 
baker  in  London  have  to  state  that  such  is  not  the  case ; I have  been  in 
business  now  10  h years,  and,  after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  (that  is,  after 
the  business  was  completely  under  my  own  management),  I never  used  a 
particle  of  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  my  bread. 

3531.  Mr.  Swift.]  Where  do  you  reside  r — At  4,  Blenheim -terrace,  St.  John’s 
Wood  ; what  I wish  to  state  further  is,  that  I am  not  peculiar  in  this  respect  ; 
that  there  are  a vast  number  of  bakers  in  London  who  do  not  use  alum,  and 
never  did  5 and  I have  in  my  possession  now  43  letters  from  bakers,  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  who  are  prepared  to  state,  on'  oath  if  required,  that  they  do 
not  use  alum  ; some  of  them  have  done  so  perhaps  20  years  ago,  but  most  of 
them  never  used  it ; I have  reason  to  believe  that  that  is  a very  small  proportion. 
( The  Witness  handed  in  a number  of  letters.) 

3532.  Chairman.]  We  are  not  to  assume  that  all  those  who  have  not  written 
use  alum  ? — No. 

3533.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Those  are  from  bakers  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? 
— Yes,  and  in  the  suburbs. 

3534.  The  rich  neighbourhoods  and  the  poorer  ones  ? — Yes. 

3535.  Mr.  Swift.]  Are  they  all  what  are  called  liigh-price  bakers  ? — I think 
they  are,  but  1 am  not  sure  of  that ; some  of  them  I do  not  know ; I do  not 
come  here  to  deny  that  alum  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  ; it  is, 
I believe,  extensively  used,  but  merely  to  correct  the  impression  about  its 
universal  use. 

3536.  Mr.  Otway.]  It  is  generally  used,  you  say  ? — It  is  used  by  the  larger 
proportion. 

3537.  Chairman .]  Might  it  not  be  the  case,  from  the  habit  of  persons  who  sell 
the  flour  to  the  bakers  of  improving  the  appearance  of  it  by  the  admixture  of 
alum,  that  many  persons  might  be  using  it  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  they  have  alum  in  the  flour  of  which  they  make  their  bread  ? — That 
may  be  the  case ; the  general  impression  is  that  the  baker  puts  it  in. 

3538.  Some  of  the  evidence  was  that  the  bakers  obtained  it  in  the  flour  they 
bought : — That  may  be  the  case  ; but  I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  bakers. 

3539.  Mr.  Swift !\  Could  you  distinguish  yourself  any  flour  that  you  pur- 
chased of  your  miller  if  there  was  alum  in  it  ? — No,  I could  not. 
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r.  T.K.  Collar d.  3540.  Chairman .]  In  your  business  as  a baker  it  must  be  essential  to  obtain 

an  aeeurate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  flour  ; have  you  any  process  by 

16  April  1856.  which  you  ascertain  whether  the  appearance  of  whiteness  is  fictitiously  com- 
municated by  chemical  agents,  or  is  the  result  of  the  fineness  of  the  flour? — 
We  have  none ; we  never  suppose  the  flour  we  use  to  be  adulterated. 

3541.  The  Committee  have  had  before  them  gentlemen  who  stated  that  they 
did  not  see  any  harm  in  using  alum,  because  it  improved  the  article  generally, 
and  improved  its  appearance,  which  was  a benefit  to  the  public ; that  being  the 
case,  may  you  not  have  been  the  victim  of  this  system  without  being  aware 
of  it  ? — 1 may  have  been,  but  it  is  my  impression  I have  not  been.  1 do  not 
think  it  is  by  any  means  the  custom,  especially  with  those  who  sell  the  best 
flour. 

3542.  Take  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson’s  evidence  ; he  states  with  respect  to  bread, 
“I  have  within  the  last  eight  months  examined  bread  obtained  at  7$  different 
shops  then  he  goes  on  to  say  what  proportion  of  them  had  alum  ; he  does' 
not  say  the  bakers  put  it  in  ; he  says  the  product  contains  it  r — I understand 
him  to  mean  that  the  baker  puts  it  in.  He  says,  “ To  a certain  extent  the 
addition  of  alum  was  beneficial,  although  he  could  imagine  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  otherwise.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  a 
baker  putting  up  in  his  shop  white  bread  mixed  with  alum ; the  custom  was 
well  known,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  fraud  in  it.” 

3543.  I asked  him  that  question,  whether  he  thought  that  the  public  would 
buy  such  bread  if  he  put  it  up  on  a board  that  he  did  mix  alum,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  think  they  would  ? — The  reference  here  is  ta 
bakers. 

3544.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a miller  selling  flour  adulterated 
with  alum  ? — Not  in  London. 

3545.  You  never  heard  of  a single  instance  of  a miller  selling  flour  adulterated 
with  alum  ? — No. 

3546.  In  the  country,  have  you  ? — Only  what  has  come  out  of  late. 

3547.  As  a tradesman  long  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  flour,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  a miller  selling  flour  mixed  with  alum  ? — No  ; except  the  charges  made 
in  the  “ Lancet,”  which  are  all  recent. 

3548.  Not  in  your  own  experience  as  a trader  ? — No. 

3549.  Mr.  Wise.]  What  is  the  article  called  bakers’  stuff? — That  is  ground 
alum,  mixed,  I believe,  with  salt. 

3550.  Is  not  a good  deal  of  salt  used  by  bakers  always  ?— Yes. 

3551.  What  quantity  is  used  to  a sack  ? — YV  e use  about  eight  ounces  to  a 
bushel,  which  would  be  about  2 \ lbs.  or  3 lbs.  a sack  of  flour. 

3552.  Is  that  what  is  called  bakers’  stuff? — No,  that  is  salt. 

3553.  And  what  is  called  bakers’  stuff  is  a legitimate  mixture? — No. 

3554.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  salt  a legitimate  mixture? — Yes,  it  is  allowed  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

3555.  Mr.  Wise.]  Could  you  suggest  any  remedy  more  efficient  than  the 
present  law,  by  which  we  could  prevent  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  r — No,  I am 
not  prepared  to  suggest  it. 

3556.  You  think  it  is  a very  great  injury  to  an  honest  tradesman,  do  you 
not,  that  a baker  should  mix  alum  with  very  inferior  flour,  and  make  inferior 
flour  appear  as  if  it  were  made  with  the  best  wheat  ?• — It  is  a great  injury  if  we 
are  not  able  to  compete  in  price.  A baker  who  uses  very  inferior  flour  con- 
sequently sells  very  much  cheaper ; by  the  use  of  a certain  quantity  of  alum 
he  can  make  his  bread  look  quite  as  good  as  ours,  which  is  made  from  better 
flour  and  dearer  flour.  Consequently,  such  bread  is  often  1 d.  or  1 1 d.,  sometimes 
even  2 d.  cheaper  than  other  bread.  It  looks  quite  as  good,  and  our  customers 
are  very  often  much  dissatisfied,  and  think  they  are  imposed  upon  by  us. 

3557.  Do  you  not  think  the  working  classes  are  very  much  injured  by  their 
love  of  what  is  called  beautiful  white  bread: — l think  it  likely,  because  flour  is 
at  any  time  astringent,  and  medical  men  recommend  the  occasional  use  of 
brown  bread  to  correct  it ; but  if  an  article  like  alum,  which  is  very  astringent, 
is  added  to  it,  I think  the  constant  use  of  it  must  be  very  injurious. 

3558.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  last  witness,  that  the  best  wheat 
makes  the  least  nourishing  bread? — I do  not  think  he  rightly  explained  himself. 
I do  not  think  he  meant  best  wheat ; he  meant  the  wheat  finely  dressed. 

3559.  Chairman.]  He  said  the  purest  wheat  was  the  most  unwholesome  ? — I 

cannot 
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cannot  understand  that ; I can  understand  this,  if  that  was  what  he  meant,  that  Mr.  T.  K.  Collar th 
the  finest  dressed  wheat  was  the  most  unwholesome.  

3560.  He  explained  that  it  had  less  of  bran  and  gluten  ? — If  it  had  all  the  x6  April  185(1. 
bran,  I should  consider  it  pure. 

356 1 . Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  letters  you  have  put  in  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  consequence  of  some  public  meeting  convened  by  advertisement  ? — We  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  “ Times  ; ” one  advertisement  in  the  “ Times  ” brought 
all  those  letters,  with  one  exception. 

3562.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  advertisement  ? — In  consequence  of  an 
impression  being  left  upon  the  public  mind  by  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Committee,  that  the  use  of  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  in  London  was 
universal,  it  was  the  desire  of  a few  bakers  who  did  not  use  it  to  correct  that 
impression,  and  they  would  be  glad  for  the  bakers  in  London  and  the  suburbs 
to  write  to  that  effect  to  a certain  party  named  at  the  bottom.  It  was  particu- 
larly requested  that  no  one  would  reply  unless  they  were  prepared  to  verify 
their  statement  upon  oath  if  it  should  be  required,  so  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  that  no  one  should  write  who  was  not  acting  bona  fide. 

3563.  The  consequence  of  that  advertisement  was,  that  you  received  commu- 
nications from  various  parties  with  their  names  and  addresses,  stating  that  they 
did  not  use  alum  in  their  bread  ? — Yes ; and  also  stating  that  they  would  verify 
their  statement  upon  oath  if  required. 

3564.  Mr.  Otway.']  Do  those  40  writers  of  those  letters  now  maintain  that 
they  use  no  alum  ? — Yes. 

3565.  Did  a considerable  portion  of  them  admit  having  used  alum  for  some 
time  ? — The  greater  part  of  them  had  never  used  it ; some  state  that  they  had 
not  used  it  for,  one  says  10  years,  one  says  20,  one  30,  and  one  40  years. 

3566.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  And  one  three  years  ? — Yes  ; there  is  only  one  so  recent 
as  that. 

3567.  Mr.  Otway.]  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  bakers  there  are  in  London 
— Perhaps  2,000  or  3,000 ; there  may  be  more. 

3568.  Chairman.]  These  are  the  only  answers  you  have  received;  40  out  of 
2,000  or  3,000  bakers,  who  allege  that  they  do  not  now  use  alum? — That  is 
all ; but  you  must  take  all  circumstances  into  consideration. 

3369.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  how  many  bakers  read  the 
advertisement? — No;  I suppose  not  one  out  of  ten  would  see  it ; you  know, 
yourself,  how  the  “ Times”  paper  is ; you  may  take  it  up  a hundred  times,  and 
not  look  through  all  the  advertisements. 

3570.  Mr.  Otway.]  With  how  many  of  those  bakers  are  you  personally 
acquainted? — I should  think  perhaps  10  or  12;  I am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  ; I know  a great  many  more  who  do  not  use  alum. 

3571.  Mr.  Wise.]  Have  you  read  all  those  letters  you  have  delivered  in? 

—Yes. 

3372.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  wishes  and  desires  that  are 
expressed  by  the  writers  of  those  letters  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
Committee  ? — Yes,  the  wishes  expressed  in  some  of  the  letters,  but  not  in  all; 
besides  which  I know  the  wish  of  a large  portion  of  the  trade  ; and  it  is,  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  use  of  alum,  and  anything  else  that  is 
injurious. 

3573.  Chairman.]  Are  you  able  to  suggest  a remedy  for  carrying  out  those 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alum  ? — That  is  rather  a difficulty.  There  are 
two  things  which  we  would  wish  to  impress  upon  this  Committee : one  is,  that 
whilst  we  would  be  glad  to  have  adulterations  checked,  we  are  particularly 
anxious  that  all  improvements  in  the  trade  should  not  aLthe  same  time  be 
checked  ; for  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  stands,  the  bakw  who  makes  bread 
which  by  many  medical  men  is  supposed  to  be  more  wholesome  than  the 
ordinary  fermented  bread  (I  refer  to  unfermented  bread),  for  so  doing  subjects 
himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

3574.  Mr.  Wise.]  Is  that  the  3d  & 4th  George  4,  the  Metropolitan  Act? — 

Y es  ; from  an  anxiety  to  prevent  adulteration  it  states  what  may  be  used,  and 
prohibits  everything  else.  Now  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid,  by  which 
the  unfermented  bread  is  raised,  not  being  named,  subjects  the  bakers  using 
them  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  ; there  yet  may  be  many  other  improvements 
introduced  (for  we  do  not  mean  to  stand  still  in  the  baking  trade  any  more  than 
in  any  other  trade)  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  shut 
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Mr.  T.  K.  Callard.  out  from  making  such  improvements  ; and  I am  sure  this  Committee  do  not 
wish  it  either. 

16  April  1856.  3575-  What  do  you  call  improvements? — It  is  supposed  by  many  that  rais- 

ing the  bread  by  soda  and  muriatic  acid  instead  of  yeast  is  an  improvement ; I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  or  not ; if  you  take  that  as  an  illustration, 
that  is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  pro- 
hibited. 

3576.  Your  observations  do  not  allude  to  the  mixture  of  beans  and  rice,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  to  make  a more  attractive  and  saleable  flour  ? — No. 

3577.  But  improvements  in  the  art  of  making  bread  rise  nicely  ? — Yes  ; 
though  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  substances  may  not  be  discovered 
that  may  not  be  an  improvement  there. 

3578.  You  are  aware  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  bakers  have 
very  great  discretion,  and  there  is  no  limit  in  fact  to  their  ingenuity  in  mixtures, 
provided  they  sell  their  loaf  marked  with  an  M,  as  mixed? — If  I may  be  allowed 
to  venture  a thought  that  has  occurred  to  myself,  I would  like  to  ask  this  Com- 
mittee how  far  that  would  be  considered  as  adulteration.  Rice,  it  has  been 
stated,  has  been  used  in  order  to  absorb  more  water,  which  is  consequently  a 
saving  to  the  baker  ; but  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  rice  has  that  property 
it  might  be  used  after  harvest,  say  three  or  four  months  after  harvest ; we  can- 
not use  the  new  flour  alone,  we  are  obliged  to  mix  it  with  the  flour  of  the  growth 
of  the  year  before.  It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  if  a small  proportion  of 
rice,  if  it  has  that  property  it  is  said  to  have,  was  mixed  with  that  flour,  perhaps 
about  one-lialf  per  cent.,  that  it  would  absorb  the  moisture  that  is  in  new  wheat, 
and  might  make  it  fit  to  use  at  once,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  it  gets 
four  or  five  months  old  ; I cannot  say  it  would  be  so  ; I think  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  might  be  so. 

3579.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  bake  a 
loaf  of  half  wheaten  flour  and  half  rice  flour  ? — I think  not,  I do  not  know  ; I 
have  no  experience  in  that  matter.  You  ask  me  what  I called  improvements^ 
I am  at  a loss  to  say  what  improvements  there  may  be,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
there  might  be  some  improvements  of  that  kind. 

3580.  You  mean  l-6th  or  1-1  Oth  of  rice  flour  would  be  more  probably 
nearer  the  proportion  than  one-half? — No.  I did  not  say  a half,  but  a half  per 
cent.  ; if  it  were  used  in  the  proportion  that  is  now  spoken  about,  it  would  not 
be  for  the  purpose  of  profit  at  all  (it  must  be  evident  it  could  not  be),  it  would 
be  merely  for  saving  time,  instead  of  having  to  keep  the  flour  until  so  many 
months  old.  It  wTould  be  fit  to  use  at  once.  I only  say  this  in  reply  to  the 
question  what  improvements  I think  might  be  made ; it  is  possible  that  such  an 
improvement  might  be  made.  Then  what  we  wish  is,  that  while  you  stop 
adulteration,  you  do  not  put  a check  upon  all  improvements. 

3581.  Could  those  improvements  you  suggest  be  carried  out  by  the  miller  or 
the  baker.  If  you  use  rice  flour  with  wheaten  flour,  must  they  not  be  ground 
together? — No,  it  is  not  so  now  ; bakers  use  rice. 

3582.  They  can  mix  it  themselves  in  large  quantities? — Those  bakers  who 
do  use  it ; but  I do  not  think  there  are  many  that  do. 

3583.  Would  you  knowingly  buy  wheaten  flour  mixed  with  beans  or  rice  ? — 
No. 

3584.  Do  you  think  it  improves  the  quality  of  bread? — No. 

3585.  Mr.  Kinnaird .]  Should  you  consider  it  a fraud  so  to  do? — I should, 
because  where  it  is  used  at  all  it  is  in  large  quantities.  I have  known  of  its 
being  used  to  the  amount  of  8 lbs.  in  a sack,  and  used  in  that  proportion  I should 
say  it  was  a fraud,  but  if  such  an  improvement  could  be  introduced  (I  do  not 
know  that  it  could)flte  using  of  one-half  per  cent.,  in  order  to  save  time,  that  the 
wheat  might  be  used  at  once  instead  of  requiring  to  be  mixed  with  old  wheat,  I 
should  not  consider  that  a fraud.  But  then  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  baker 
should  get  some  permission  so  to  use  it,  lest  he  should  be  charged  with  fraud. 

3586.  Do  you  consider  the  bread  made  from  new  wheat  immediately,  as 
wholesome  to  the  consumer  as  that  made  from  old  wheat  ? — I dare  say  it  is,  but 
it  is  rough  and  unsightly. 

3587.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  are  aware  there  is  no  illegality  in  selling  bread  now 
mixed  with  rice,  provided  it  be  sold  as  such  ; rice  is  one  of  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  permissible,  but  it  must  be  sold  as  such  ? — Yes  ; 
but  would  the  proportion  of  one-half  per  cent,  require  a mark.  With  regard 
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to  potatoes,  I wish  to  make  a remark  ; it  is  supposed  that  potatoes  are  used  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Callard, 
bakers  as  an  adulteration.  

3388.  Mr.  Kinnav'd.]  Fotatoe  flour? — No,  potatoes  themselves;  perhaps  I ]6Ap  ‘;  *856. 
may  be  allowed  to  read  from  the  44  Times,”  to  show  how  the  impression  is 
confirmed  : 44  The  reports  of  the  4 Lancet  ’ first  drew  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  since  then  the  minds  of  the  most  careless  readers  have  been  held  in  con- 
tinual attention  by  the  disclosures  which  have  been  made  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  one 
subject  of  bread  ; a few  years  back  we  heard  nothing  but  the  c big  loaf’  and 
‘little  loaf.’  It  was  no  doubt  desirable  to  procure  as  large  a loaf  as  possible 
for  our  money,  but  surely  the  case  of  the  * sound  loaf,’  as  against  the  4 unsound 
loaf,’  merits  as  attentive  a consideration.  It  appears  to  be  as  well  established 
as  any  fact  wrell  can  be,  that  the  loaf  which  is  ordinarily  purchased  by  the 
London  consumer  is  mixed  up  with  ingredients  which  should  not  of  right  enter 
into  its  composition.  In  some  cases  lime  and  ground  bones  have  been  detected 
in  the  composition  which  is  by  courtesy  called  bread  ; more  usually  the  articles 
which  are  employed  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  loaf  are  potatoes  and 
alum ; the  potatoes  give  weight,  the  alum  colour.”  In  order  to  prove  that 
potatoes  are  not  used  by  the  bakers  as  an  adulteration,  I would  refer  you  to 
the  relative  price  of  potatoes  and  flour,  to  show  how  little  would  be  gained  by 
the  baker,  which  will  be  the  best  proof  that  he  does  not  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  price  of  the  best  flour,  the  highest  price,  is  65 s.  a sack,  or  2 id.  a lb. ; the 
price  of  the  best  potatoes  would  not  be  less  than  id.  a lb.  ; now,  quite  one- 
fifth  of  that  is  waste.  It  is  not  passed  through  the  strainer,  which  will  bring 
up  the  price  of  what  is  used  to  1 d.  a lb.  And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
flour  will  make  about  one-third  more  bread  than  its  own  weight,  owing  to  the 
water  it  absorbs,  but  potatoes  not  doing  so  will  make  the  actual  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  potatoe  and  the  price  of  flour,  at  the  most,  1 \d.  a lb. 

Now,  the  quantity  of  potatoe  used  by  myself  is  15  lbs,  to  a 12  bushel  batch, 
from  which  3 lbs.  has  to  be  deducted  for  waste,  leaving  12  lbs.  of  potatoes ; 
the  weight  of  bread  in  12  bushels  is  768  lbs.,  so  that  there  are  12  lbs.  of 
potatoes  in  768  lbs.  of  bread,  or  about  one  and  a half  per  cent.  Now  the  value 
of  that  bread  is  7 l-  17s.  10 d.,  and  the  saving  effected  would  be  Is.  3 d. 

I would  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide  whether  it  is  probable  that  a 
tradesman  would  depreciate  property  worth  7L  17s.  10tf.  in  order  to  save 
Is.  3d. 

3589.  Chairman .]  You  are  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  no  one  uses 
more  than  you  do  ? — 1 believe  that  is  the  case  ; that  is  about  the  quantity  used 
by  the  bakers. 

3590.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  a person  used  four  times  as  much  as 
that,  the  profit  would  be  considerably  increased? — They  do  not  do  so. 

3591.  Mr.  Wise.]  Would  there  not,  independently  of  price,  be  an  important 
sanitary  consideration.  From  the  use  of  the  potatoe  is  there  not  much  less 
nutriment  and  gluten  in  the  bread? — One  and  a half  per  cent,  would  not 
amount  to  much. 

3392.  The  nutriment  would  be  of  a different  character? — I believe  that  the 
bread  is  better  made  from  potatoes ; I am  now  taking  flour  at  its  present  high 
price  of  65  s.,  but  the  more  ordinary  price  is  45  s.,  and  then  the  saving  would 
be  3 d.  upon  that  quantity,  and  1 1 d.  upon  a sack  of  flour ; when  it  is  less  than 
45  s.  it  is  an  absolute  loss  ; but  the  baker  uses  as  much  potatoe  then  as  he  does 
if  flour  is  80  s.  a sack  ; this  shows  that  the  baker  does  not  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  profit. 

3593.  Chairman.]  You  are  giving  evidence  to  refute  what  was  not  intended 
by  the  witness  ? — I am  not  referring  to  any  evidence ; I am  referring  to  the 
general  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  which  is  strengthened  by  this  state- 
ment in  the  “ Times.” 

3.594.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil  that  you 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  now,  you  acting  honestly,  not  using  alum,  and  having 
to  compete  with  those  who  do  make  use  of  alum  ? — I have  not  come  here  pre- 
pared to  suggest  any  remedy,  but  rather  to  show  the  difficulty  that  lies  in  the 
way.  Perhaps  if  I pointed  these  difficulties  out,  the  remedy  would  suggest  itself 
to  the  Committee.  It  is  this,  that  analytical  chemists  who  have  given  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  alum  being  used  in  bread  have  so  differed  that,  we 
should  be  afraid  to  have  it  left  with  any  one  analytical  chemist,  however  eminent 
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Mr.  I.  K.  Co  Hard,  lie  might  be,  to  decide  the  point  whether  our  bread  contains  alum  or  not.  I say 

this  out  of  no  disrespect  to  any  analytical  chemist,  but  the  reputation  of  a baker 

iG  April  1856.  is  too  precious  for  him  to  lose  unless  there  is  indubitable  proof  of  fraud.  The 
chemical  analysis  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  our  trade,  for 
there  has  been  scarcely  a point  raised  on  which  analytical  chemists  have  not 
expressed  opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Mr.  Thompson, 
before  this  Committee,  has  stated  that  alum  could  not  exist  in  the  form  of 
crystals  after  baking ; whilst  Dr.  Challis  and  Dr.  Carpenter  have  both  stated 
that  it  could  be  found,  and  they  themselves  had  found  it  in  crystals.  Again, 
it  has  been  stated  that  alum  applied  to  flour  will  enable  it  to  absorb  more  water, 
and  by  doing  so,  besides  the  adulteration,  would  be  an  additional  fraud  upon 
the  public  ; whilst  Mr.  Thompson  says,  that  chemically  speaking,  the  addition 
of  alum  would  not  cause  the  bread  to  absorb  a larger  quantity  of  water.  Again, 
Mr.  Thompson,  after  the  examination  of  /8  samples  of  bread,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  bread  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  London  without  adulteration  with 
alum,  unless  it  is  privately  made.  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  book  upon  chemical 
analysis,  mentions  but  one  exception,  which  is  Mr.  Gilbertson,  in  Judd-street. 
Dr.  Hassall,  in  April  185 1,  examined  24  samples  of  bread,  and  the  samples 
seem  to  be  all  adulterated  with  alum.  In  October  he  repeated  the  operation 
on  25  samples  more,  and  pronounced  these  also  to  be  adulterated  with  alum  ; 
whilst  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  in  the  specimens  of  bread 
which  he  had  examined,  he  had  not  met  with  any  adulteration  with  alum. 
Besides  which  you  have  had  upwards  of  40  letters  from  persons  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  use  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

3595.  Chairman.]  Several  of  them  express  their  knowledge  that  it  is  done, 
and  rather  invite  some  process  to  prevent  it  in  future  ? — Yes. 

3,596.  Mr.  Otivay.]  Does  your  experience,  as  a baker,  go  to  this  effect : that 
alum  is  not  extensively  used  in  the  adulteration  of  bread  in  London  r — It  is 
extensively  used,  and  we  wish  it  stopped.  What  we  are  anxious  about  is  this  : 
if  it  is  left  to  analytical  chemists  to  decide  whether  my  bread  contains  alum  or 
not,  seeing  that  analytical  chemists  have  so  differed,  they  may  pronounce  bread 
to  contain  alum  when  it  does  not. 

3597.  Chairman.]  Would  not  that  be  met  by  the  existence  of  an  appeal? 
—Yes. 

3598.  Mr.  Otway.]  That  would  be  a question  of  the  competency  of  the 
Board,  supposing  such  a Board  to  be  established  ? — Yes. 

3599.  Chairman.]  There  might  be  an  appeal  ? — It  would  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  appeal.  There  is  a gentleman  present  here  to-day 
who  could  give  evidence  upon  that  point ; he  has  actually  put  alum  in  order 
to  test  it  in  a loaf  of  bread,  and  sent  it  with  another  loaf  perfectly  pure  to  an 
analytical  chemist  of  some  standing  and  well  knowm,  who  pronounced  both 
loaves  to  be  pure  ; and  if  such  mistakes  can  be  made  the  innocent  may  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  There  is  another  party  who  has  been  very  much  injured  by 
a similar  mistake.  Dr.  Hassall,  before  he  examined  the  breads  in  1851, 
examined  44  samples  of  flour,  and  he  states  that  “ in  no  instance  was  the 
presence  of  foreign  matter  of  any  kind  detected.”  The  question  was  asked  me 
whether  we  supposed  the  flour  to  be  adulterated  in  London ; and  this  shows,  if 
this  is  correct,  that  it  is  not;  for  out  of  44  samples  he  did  not  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  matter  of  any  kind.  After  the  examination  of  24  samples  of 
bread,  and  again  of  25,  three  of  the  parties  come  forward  and  declare  that  they 
have  not  used  alum,  and  that  they  desire  further  investigation ; the  flours  that 
they  used  are  then  sent  to  the  same  party  to  be  examined.  I refer  to  Dr.  Hassall 
and  to  what  appeared  in  the  “ Lancet the  three  parties  come  forward  and  de- 
clare that  their  bread  had  not  been  adulterated  with  alum  by  themselves,  and  then 
eight  samples  of  that  flour  are  sent  to  Dr.  Hassall  from  the  three  bakers,  and  upon 
the  second  examination  Dr.  Hassall  answers  that  half  of  them  are  adulterated. 
That  four  out  eight  are  adulterated.  In  the  first  examination,  out  of  44  not 
one  is  adulterated.  In  the  second  examination,  out  of  eight  samples  four  are 
adulterated. 

3600.  Chairman .]  From  whom  are  you  deriving  those  facts  r — I take  them 
from  the  “ Lancet.” 

3601.  Does  Dr.  Hassall  admit  his  own  inaccuracy  ?— No,  it  has  never  been 
admitted  that  he  has  been  inaccurate,  and  one  of  those  three  persons,  when  his 
flour  was  said  to  be  adulterated,  took  a sample  of  that  flour  to  the  Polytechnic 
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Institution,  and  Professor  Pepper  examined  it,  and  gave  him  a certificate  to  the  Mr.  T.  K.  Callard. 
effect  that  there  was  neither  alum  nor  even  alumina  in  the  flour.  

3602.  In  fact,  your  main  difficulty  is  the  contrariety  of  opinion  which  exists  iG  April  18.5G. 
among  chemists  of  equal  eminence  ? — Yes  ; in  consequence  of  which,  whilst  we 

are  very  anxious  that  adulteration  should  be  stopped,  it  would  be  a still  greater 
evil  that  it  should  be  pronounced  that  I adulterate  my  bread  when  I am  inno- 
cent. I had  better  be  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  compete  with 
those  who  do  adulterate  than  be  in  danger  of  being  charged  with  so  doing. 

3603.  You  do  not  see  that  by  some  process  of  appeal  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  that  objection  in  this  way  ? — It  might  be  a safeguard  if  when  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  sent  for  to  my  shop,  that  the  party  before  he  takes  it  out  of  the 
shop  shall  state  he  is  going  to  take  it  in  order  to  analyse  it ; he  shall  allow  me  to 
take  a portion  of  that  loaf ; it  shall  be  sealed  up,  and  also  the  portion  which  he 
takes  ; I shall  put  my  seal,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  open  it  until  it  comes  to 
the  hands  of  the  analytical  chemist ; then  if  the  analytical  chemist  who  shall 
be  appointed  to  decide  shall  state  that  it  contains  alum  I shall  send  my  portion 
of  the  loaf  to  some  other  analytical  chemist  that  he  may  give  his  decision ; 
that  would  be  a safeguard. 

3604.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — No. 


Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3605.  Chairman.]  UPON  what  subject  do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  r — There  Mr.  A.  Robertson. 
was  a great  hubbub  at  one  time  with  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  bread 

with  alum ; having  met  with  Dr.  Normandy,  he  was  told  that  our  bread  was 
pure ; it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Gilbertson’s  bread.  Dr.  Normandy 
stated  that  he  could  not  conceive  such  a thing  to  be  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  analysed  some  hundreds  of  samples  of  bread,  and  he  never  found  any  free 
from  the  adulteration  with  alum  ; I stated  it  was  strictly  possible  that  that 
might  be  the  case,  and  yet  not  affect  my  bread.  I challenged  him  to  analyse 
our  bread,  which  he  said  he  would.  I myself  bought  the  alum,  dissolved  it  in 
w'ater,  and  worked  it  into  the  bread  merely  as  an  experiment,  not  for  sale  ; 1 
took  it  to  Dr.  Normandy,  with  a loaf  made  in  the  ordinary  way  at  iny  estab- 
lishment, and  also  a sample  of  the  flour  for  his  analysis  ; and  I have  a letter  in  my 
pocket  which  he  returned  to  me,  stating  that  both  the  loaves  of  bread  and  the 
samples  in  question  were  perfectly  free  from  the  adulteration  of  alum,  being 
the  only  exception  he  had  ever  met  with  in  London. 

3606.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  proportion  of  alum  was  used  in  that  bread  which 
you  mixed  for  analysis  ? — I cannot  say  whether  it  was  one  or  twTo  ounces  in 
eight  half-quartern  loaves  ; that  would  be  16  lbs.  of  bread. 

3607.  Chairman.]  You  mixed  the  alum  by  first  dissolving  it  and  then  mixing 
it  up  with  the  dough  ? — 1 took  the  sponge  and  mixed  the  alum  with  it,  and 
made  that  sponge  into  bread  which  contained  alum. 

3608.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  are  quite  clear  that  you  used  one  ounce  of  alum, 
and  possibly  two,  to  16  lbs.  of  bread? — Yes. 

3609.  Chairman .]  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  those  who  do 
mix  alum  with  flour  ; do  not  they  mix  it  in  the  powder  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
how  it  is  introduced ; I am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  introduced  to  a large 
extent. 

3610.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  that  is  used  ? — It  varies. 

3611.  You  used  a small  quantity  in  the  instance  you  have  mentioned? — I 
should  say  not ; it  was  a small  quantity,  but  a large  quantity  in  proportion. 

3612.  Did  those  two  loaves  which  you  sent  to  Dr.  Normandy  present  the 
same  sort  of  appearance  to  the  eye? — No;  one  was  considerably  whiter;  the 
bread  which  contained  alum  was  considerably  whiter.  I should  have  known 
from  its  appearance  that  it  was  different  to  the  ordinary  way  of  baking  at  my 
establishment. 

3613.  Are  you  quite  confident  that  Dr.  Normandy  examined  both  the  loaves  ? 

— I should  be  sorry  to  say  that  he  did ; I only  know  that  his  report  went  that 
far. 

3614.  Mr.  Swift.]  Were  those  loaves  made  of  the  same  flour  ? — Yes. 

3615.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Were  all  the  other  ingredients  the  same,  except  that 
one  of  the  loaves  contained  an  ounce  or  two  ounces  of  alum  to  16  pounds  of 
bread  and  the  other  not  ? — Exactly. 

0.23. 
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Mr.  A.  Robertson.  3616.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  process  of  making  the  bread  ? None 

whatever  ; they  were  both  made  in  the  same  baking.  Dr.  Normandy’s  letter 

•'6  April  1856.  I will  read  to  the  Committee  : “ 28,  Church-road,  De  Beauvoir-square,  Kinas- 
land-road,  16th  March  1850.  Dear  Sir,— I have  carefully  examined  the  two 
loaves  of  bread,  and  the  sample  of  flour  which  you  left  with  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analysis,  and  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  neither  the  loaves  nor 
the  flour  in  question  contain  alum.  You  are,  therefore,  one  of  the  few  bakers 
in  London,  if  not  altogether  the  only  one,  whose  bread  is  free  from  this  adul- 
teration ; for  I have  invariably  found  undeniable  proofs  of  the  presence  of  that 
substance  in  all  the  bread  which  I have  hitherto  analysed.  I remain,  dear  Sir, 
yours  respectfully,  A.  Normandy.  Mr.  Gilbertson,  Judd -street.” 

3617.  You  are  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  mistake,  by  exchanging  the 
two  loaves  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a doubt  as'  to  the  identity  of 
the  particular  loaves. 

3618.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  are  sure  that  he  examined  them  ?— I am  sure  that 
he  had  them. 

3619.  Were  you  present  when  he  examined  them  ? — I was  not;  he  states 
that  he  examined  them. 

3620.  Chairman.]  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  him  what  you  had  done? — 
I never  did  ; he  charged  me  a guinea. 

3621.  Mr.  Swift.]  If  alum  was  mixed  by  the  miller  of  whom  you  purchased 
your  flour  prior  to  your  having  it,  would  you  be  able  to  distinguish  the  presence 
of  alum  in  it  ? — I should  merely  do  so  by  guess  ; I do  mot  know  that  I should 
do  so  accurately;  the  bread  would  exhibit  a different  appearance  without 
alum. 

3622.  What  test  would  you  apply  ? — I should  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  bread. 

3623.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  discover  any  quantity  of  alum 
mixed  with  a sack  of  flour  from  its  appearance  alone  ?— I do  not  ; if  I had  been 
accustomed  to  make  bread  without  alum  I should  notice  a most  considerable 
difference. 

3624.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  In  point  of  fact,  when  you  did  mix  alum  with  the  bread 
which  you  sent  to  Dr.  Normandy,  you  found  the  bread  mixed  with  alum  was 
whiter  than  that  without  alum? — Most  considerably;  any  person  could  have 
told  there  was  a difference. 

3625.  Chairman. J In  your  purchases  of  flour,  you  are  anxious  to  see  that  the 
whiteness  of  the  flour  is  net  caused  by  alum  ?—  I do  not  know  ; I think  it  is  not 
a very  necessary  qualification  for  good  bread  that  you  should  have  white 
flour. 

362C.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Did  you  ever  hear  of  millers  selling  flour  adulterated 
with  alum  ? — I have  heard  of  it. 

3627.  It  has  never  come  within  your  experience  that  you  have  bought  flour 
from  a miller  in  which  you  found  alum  to  exist  ? — Never. 

3628.  Chairman.]  Does  not  the  price  of  flour  somewhat  depend  upon  its 
appearance  with  respect  to  whiteness  ? — I think  not. 

3629.  You  have  other  tests  that  you  are  guided  by,  and  not  by  the  white- 
ness ? — There  is  a general  appearance  of  superiority  of  quality  ; it  is  not  always 
the  w hitest  flour  that  will  make  the  whitest  loaf. 

3C30.  Mr.  Swift.]  Do  you  examine  every  sack  of  flour  that  comes  into  your 
house  ? — No. 

3631.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  several  sacks  of  a lot  of  flour  might 
contain  alum,  without  its  coming  under  your  supervision? — Such  a thing  is 
possible. 

3632.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  very  probable? — I think  it  is  very  improbable. 

3633.  Why  ? — I think  generally  the  flour  contained  in  a load  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  manufactured  at  one  time  ; and  if  one  portion  was  adulterated  with 
alum,  the  whole  of  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Alexander  Clapperton,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Mr.  A.  Clapperton.  3634.  Chairman.]  WHAT  is  the  subject  upon  which  you  wish  to  give  in- 

formation  to  the  Committee? — To  show  the  injustice  that  I suffered  from  the 

publication  in  the  “Lancet,”  in  1851,  relative  to  the  analysis  of  25  samples  ol 
bread  that  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Wakley. 


3635.  Mr. 
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3635.  Mr.  Sunft.~\  Are  you  a baker? — Yes. 

^636'.  In  business? — I have  been  out  of  business  about  four  months. 

3637.  Were  you  mentioned  by  name  in  the  “Lancet”? — Yes;  .and  the 
address  was  given,  1 1 , Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square. 

3638.  Is  that  the  address  at  which  you  were  held  up  as  having  sold  adul- 
terated bread  ? — Yes  ; after  that  appeared  in  the  “ Lancet,”  I applied  to  Mr. 
Wakley,  and  took  with  me  two  gentlemen  in  the  trade  for  a portion  of  that 
bread  that  he  had  analysed,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  analytical  chemist 
to  satisfy  myself  whether  there  was  alum  in  the  bread.  1 had  very  great 
doubts  whether  there  was,  and  Mr.  Wakley  refused  that  favour,  but  after 
stating  the  very  great  injury  it  would  do  to  me  in  a class  business,  and  my 
friends  urging  it  upon  him  for  some  very  considerable  time,  he  at  last  consented 
that  he  would  give  up  a portion  of  that  bread  for  mv  friends  to  take  to  an  analy- 
tical chemist,  and  a party  was  to  be  appointed  on  his  behalf  to  accompany  them 
and  see  the  bread  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist.  He  appointed  1 think 
the  next  day  for  my  friends  and  myself  to  wait  there  to  have  this  bread,  and  in 
return  for  the  bread  I was  to  give  up  the  samples  of  the  different  flours  that 
that  bread  had  been  made  from.  I gave  up  the  flour  to  Dr.  Hassall,  as  I pro- 
mised Mr.  Wakley,  but  he  declined  giving  me  that  sample  of  bread,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  my  counsel  that  an  action  at  law  would  be  lost  unless  it  was  the 
very  same  bread  that  Dr.  Hassall  had  analysed,  as  an  action  was  then  considered 
advisable  on  my  part.  When  he  refused  to  give  me  up  the  piece  of  bread 
I believe  he  stated  something  with  respect  to  Dr.  Hassall,  that  he  had  declined 
to  give  up  the  bread.  1 think  that  was  the  statement  he  made  when  I waited 
upon  him  for  the  piece  of  bread.  Dr.  Hassall  called  at  my  house,  but  I was 
not  at  home,  and  I received  this  letter  from  him  : “ 26,  Park-street,  Novem- 
ber 3d.  Dr.  Hassall  is  happy  to  inform  Mr.  Clapperton  that  he  believes  he  shall 
be  able  fully  to  exonerate  him  from  any  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  alum  in 
the  bread  manufactured  by  him  for  the  particulars  of  which  D.  W.  refers  Mr. 
Clapperton  to  the  ‘ Lancet’  of  next  Saturday.  Mr.  Clapperton,  11,  Mortimer- 
street,  Cavendish-square.”  It  appears  that  Dr.  Hassall  had  analysed  the  flour 
that  1 had  promised  to  Mr.  Wakley  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged  for  the 
bread,  and  he  stated  in  the  next  publication  of  the  “ Lancet  ” that  this  flour 
also  contained  alum,  as  well  as  the  bread,  and  as  he  declined  to  give  me  up  the 
sample  of  bread  I could  do  not  hing.  I was  particularly  desirous  upon  my 
part  to  find  out  whether  the  flour  was  adulterated  or  not.  I placed  a sample 
of  the  flour  in  the  hands  of  Bachoffner,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  with 
instructions  to  be  careful  in  analysing  it. 

3639.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] Was  that  a sample  of  the  same  flour? — Yes.  After  they 
had  made  several  examinations,  they  sent  for  me,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Clapperton, 
we  wish  you  to  tell  us  if  there  is  anything  that  this  flour  is  supposed  to  contain. 
We  have  been  very  careful  in  examining  the  flour,  and  if  there  is  anything  you 
know  that  this  flour  is  adulterated  with,  we  wish  you  to  tell  us,  and  we  will 
make  a more  careful  examination.”  I stated  that  an  action  at  law  would  be 
the  result  if  that  flour  was  pure.  They  made  an  examination  of  three  pounds, 
which  was  a larger  quantity  than  they  had  previously  analysed,  and  they  said 
there  was  not  the  presence  of  alum  in  it  at  all.  As  I stated  before,  the  action 
would  have  been  lost  on  account  of  Mr.  Wakley  not  giving  up  the  bread,  as  the 
bread  which  he  had  purchased  at  my  shop,  not  having  any  knowledge  that  the 
bread  would  be  required,  was  all  consumed.  By  Mr.  Wakley  keeping  it  in  his 
possession,  he  took  good  care  that  I should  have  no  action  against  him ; that  is 
all  I have  to  say. 

3640.  Was  it  before  you  had  had  any  certificate  of  the  flour  being  pure  that 
Dr.  Hassall  declared  it  in  a subsequent  impression  of  the  “ Lancet  ” to  be 
mixed  with  alum  ? — Yes. 

3641 . Have  you  a copy  of  that  certificate  ? — Yes.  “ Polytechnic  Chemical 
School.  Mr.  Clapperton.  Sir, — This  is  to  certify  that  having  made  a preliminary 
examination  of  a small  cpiantity  of  the  flour  entrusted  to  me  by  you,  I felt  con- 
vinced that  nothing  decisive  could  be  said  unless  several  pounds  weight  were 
employed  in  the  analysis.  I have  therefore  operated  in  various  ways  with  three 
pounds  of  the  same  flour,  and  beg  to  state  most  emphatically,  that  it  does  not 
contain  alumina ; therefore  the  flour  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  free  from 
any  adulteration  of  alum.  I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  M.  Pepper.  8th  January 
1852.  I beg  to  certify  to  the  above  statement.  G.  W.  Bachoffner." 
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5642.  What  quantity  of  flour  did  Dr.  Hassall  take  to  make  the  analysis? — 
There  was  a sufficient  quantity,  I think  two  quarterns  at  least ; the  quantity  of 
flour  given  up  to  Dr.  Hassall  I think  was  sufficiently  large  for  one  experiment. 

3643.  Have  you  had  any  further  communication  from  Dr.  Hassall  since  that 
period? — No;  I considered,  not  being  able  to  get  the  sample  of  the  bread,  I 
had  lost  my  clue  altogether ; I did  not  interfere  any  further. 

3644.  You  felt  yourself  considerably  aggrieved  ? — I have  lost  my  business 
through  it  entirely. 

3645.  Your  character  was  damaged,  and  your  business  was  very  much 
injured  ? — It  was  ruined  altogether. 

3646.  By  reason  of  that  report  in  the  “ Lancet”  ? — Yes. 

3647.  And  by  reason  of  not  being  able  to  produce  the  same  bread  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  report,  your  counsel  advised  you  that  you  had  no  remedy  at 
law  ? — Yes. 

3648.  Chairman.]  Did  Dr.  Hassall  give  you  any  explanation  of  why,  after 
having  stated  that  he  could  exonerate  you,  he  published  in  the  “ Lancet”  tin  t 
the  flour  contained  alum? — Mr.  Wakley  refused,  when  the  time  appointed  t ) 
wait  upon  him  came,  to  give  me  the  bread,  stating  some  objections  that  ha4 
been  made,  after  a consultation  with  Dr.  Hassall;  that  was  the  excuse  they 
made,  and  I could  not  get  it. 

3649.  You  apprehend  that  it  was  in  order  to  evade  legal  consequences? — 
I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

3650.  Mr.  Swift.]  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  Dr.  Hassall  after 
you  received  the  certificate  from  Dr.  Bachoffner,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  ?— After  I found  that  my  action  was  lost  it  was  use- 
less for  me  to  do  anything  with  them  ; my  remedy  was  an  action  at  law ; having 
the  advice  of  my  friends  and  the  trade  at  large,  the  counsel  thought  I should 
lose  it ; it  was  no  use  to  trouble  myself  with  Mr.  Wakley  ; he  met  me  several 
times,  and  he  said,  “ You  may  depend  upon  it  if  the  Englishman  does  not  put 
alum  in  it  the  French  miller  does.”  That  was  all  the  remedy  I could  get. 

3651 . Mr.  Moffatt.]  That  was  no  compensation  for  having  your  trade  ruined  ? 
— It  was  not ; there  were  many  as  well  as  myself  that  might  be  ruined  : that 
was  my  case  certainly. 

3652.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  well  authenticated  case  in 
which  the  public  statements  in  the  “ Lancet”  have  proved  to  be  inaccurate  ? — 
No  ; other  people  recommended  me  to  carry  it  on,  but  I said  it  would  be  only 
throwing  away  my  money  as  well  as  my  trade. 

3653.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  similar  case  to  your  own? — One  gentleman 
came  forward  as  well  as  myself,  but  he  withdrew  ; Davis  & Son. 

3654.  As  far  as  you  know,  yours  was  a solitary  case  of  injustice  ? — Yes.  I 
was  the  only  first-class  baker  attacked  at  the  time  ; in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  position  1 stood  in,  supplying  so  many  doctors  and  families,  was  very 
hazardous.  Some  gentlemen  were  very  sorry  to  leave  me;  in  consequence  of  the 
good  opinion  they  had  of  me  they  continued  for  nine  months  and  then  left  me. 

365.5.  Mr.  Otivay.]  You  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  the  fact,’  that  the 
allegation  against  you  was  ill-founded  ? — I could  not,  when  they  held  every 
particle  of  bread  upon  which  the  action  could  be  supported ; on  no  other 
thing  could  I have  supported  the  action  but  the  piece  of  bread  that  Mr.  Wakley 
had  analysed  ; any  bread  that  I took  afterwards  would  not  do ; I should  have 
been  told,  “You  would  not  put  alum  in  this  bread,  because  you  knew  it  was  to 
be  analysed.”  Therefore  it  was  useless  for  me  to  try,  unless  Mr.  Wakley  would 
give  up  that  piece  of  bread. 

3656.  Have  you  retired  from  business? — I have  been  obliged  to  retire. 

3657.  Mr.  Kinnaird. ] On  account  of  the  publication  in  the  “Lancet”? — 
Decidedly ; I uas  baking  from  14  to  18  sacks  of  flour  a week,  according  to  the 
season,  and  it  declined  away  to  four. 

3658.  Mr.  Otway.]  Did  you  at  any  time  use  alum  ? — Never. 

3659.  At  no  period  of  your  business? — Never. 

3660.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Did  you  ever  use  any  other  adulterating  substance  ? — 
Nothing  at  all  but  the  flour  and  potatoes  ; I wanted  to  satisfy  myself  upon 
that  point ; 1 should  not  have  purchased  any  man’s  flour  if  it  contained  alum  ; 
that  was  my  reason  for  placing  the  flour  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bachoffner  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution. 

3661.  Mr.  Swift.]  From  your  knowledge  of  the  trade,  could  you  have  dis- 

covered 
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covered  whether  there  was  any  alum  in  the  flour  ? — It  makes  the  bread  part 
cleaner. 

3662.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  discover  whether  there  was  alum  mixed 
with  the  flour  ? — No. 

3663.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  might  have  been  using  alum  for  many  years 
without  knowing  it  ?■—  Certainly,  if  it  was  in  the  flour. 

3664.  In  fact,  all  the  time  that  you  supposed  you  were  using  no  alum  at  all, 
you  might  have  been  using  alum,  and  probably  according  to  the  evidence  we 
have  had,  you  were  using  alum  ? — That  I cannot  say. 

3665.  Chairman .]  Dr.  Hassall  stated  that  he  found  alum  in  the  flour? 
—Yes. 

3666.  He  seemed  to  think  that  that  exonerated  you? — Yes;  but  it  never 
did  ; it  never  took  the  mark  off  me. 

3667.  That  was  what  his  intention  was  ; he  meant  to  say  that  you  had  been 
imposed  on  by  your  flour-dealer,  that  you  had  not  done  it  yourself  r — No  doubt 
he  meant  to  exonerate  me  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  1 his  gentleman,  who 
dealt  with  me  nine  months  afterwards,  told  me  that  there  was  alum  in  the  bread. 
His  assistant  had  analysed  it ; it  was  from  the  fact  of  having  seen  it  in  the 
“ Lancet  ” his  suspicion  was  first  excited.  His  cook  said  the  next  morning 
that  there  was  alum  in  the  bread ; her  master  had  seen  it  in  the  “ Lancet.” 
I took  him  every  sort  of  bread  I had,  but  1 found  he  was  so  whimsical  it  was 
fruitless,  and  1 gave  it  up.  1 knew  very  well  I had  from  that  day  gone  back- 
wards, and  could  not  help  it. 


Veneris,  25°  die  Aprilis,  1S56. 
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Mr.  John  Jackson,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3668.  Chairman  ] YOU  are  a Miller,  near  Wakefield? — I am. 

3669.  You  know  a good  deal  about  the  law  which  affects  millers,  with  regard 
to  adulteration  ? — Yes  ; I have  had  a specimen  of  it  lately. 

3670.  You  have  yourself  undergone  a trial,  I believe,  having  been  charged 
with  adulteration  of  flour  ? — I have. 

3671.  The  Committee  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  any  details  connected  with 
that  trial  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  show  to  the  Committee  what  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is,  and  how  far  it  is  effectual,  and  what  are  the  remedies 
which  you  yourself  would  propose  for  making  the  law  effectual  and  not 
oppressive.  In  stating  what  has  taken  place,  therefore,  you  will  of  course  be 
careful  not  to  make  charges  against  persons  whom  you  think  may  have 
aggrieved  you ; the  Committee  believe  they  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
trial  that  you  underwent  was  decided,  after  a very  long  investigation,  in  your 
favour? — It  was. 

3672.  Your  firm  was  proved  not  to  have  practised  any  of  the  adulterations 
with  which  it  was  charged? — Yes. 

3673.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  proceedings  in  the  first 
instance  to  which  a miller  is  exposed  when  he  is  charged  with  adulteration  of 
his  flour  ; what  are  the  first  steps  taken  by  persons  in  cases  of  suspicion  ? — 1 think 
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Mr.  J.  Jackson,  in  our  case  we  were  pounced  upon  in  a moment,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
by  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act. 

25  April  1856.  3^74.  The  Inspector  of  Nuisances  came  to  your  premises  ? — Yes. 

3675.  What  did  he  do? — He  came  into  the  place  and  asked  what  price  they 
were  selling  such  a sort  of  flour  at ; he  looked  in  the  bins,  where  it  was  exposed 
for  sale,  and  my  man  told  him  the  price ; he  said,  “ What  quantity  have  you 
of  this  ?”  and  we  said,  “ We  think  about  4 \ sacks  he  said,  “ I shall  seize  it.” 

3076.  Under  what  authority  did  he  profess  to  seize  that  flour? — He  has  pro- 
fessed all  along  to  have  seized  it  by  his  own  mere  motion,  having  no  authority 
from  his  employers,  the  Corporation  ; he  denied  all  through  that  he  did  it 
by  order,  but  in  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  inspector  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act. 

3677.  Does  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  give  power  of  seizing  flour  which  is 
believed  to  be  adulterated  ? — Yes- 

3678.  You  do  not  know  the  Act? — I am  not  very  well  informed  upon  that; 
there  appears  to  be  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  whether  he  ought  not 
to  have  a written  order  to  summons  for  penalties. 

3679.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  special  Act  of  Parliament  with  regard 
to  the  adulteration  of  flour  ? — Yes. 

36S0.  What  are  the  provisions  of  that  Act  ? — It  appears  they  have  the  power 
to  come  and  examine,  and  after  that  seize  the  whole. 

368].  Who  has  power? — The  chief  constable,  in  a case  in  my  neighbourhood, 
after  getting  a search  warrant,  has  done  it,  and  he  got  it  analysed,  and  then 
confiscated  the  whole  bulk ; we  had  a seizure  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  317  sacks  of  flour  at  one  time,  but  it  was  not  all  taken;  300  were  given 
back,  1 / sacks  retained,  and  a fine  of  about  50  l.  inflicted. 

3682.  After  the  flour  was  seized,  what  was  the  next  process? — To  bring  it 
before  the  magistrates  ; the  constable  summoned  the  party  before  the  magis- 
trates. 

3683.  What  was  the  evidence  adduced  ? — In  the  case  I am  alluding  to,  where 
the  317  sacks  were  seized,  it  was  said  to  be  mixed  with  china  clay  ; there  was 
a portion  of  china  clay  intermixed  with  it. 

3684.  What  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that;  analytical  chemists  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  person  who  seized  it ; and  I believe  a discarded  miller,  in  that  case 
at  Goole,  who  had  given  some  information  to  the  constable. 

3685.  You  are  speaking  now  of  your  own  case  ? — Not  of  my  own  case. 

3686.  What  was  the  result  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer  ? — A fine  of  about 
50  /.  This  was  the  article  that  he  was  charged  with  mixing  with  his  flour  ( pro- 
ducing a piece  of  china  clay). 

3687.  Js  this  the  mixture  itself  ? —That  is  the  article  that  he  was  charged 
with  mixing  with  it ; sending  through  the  stones  along  with  the  wheat. 

3688.  What  is  this  called? — China  clay  ; it  comes  from  Cornwall;  it  is  of 
very  fine  texture  ; you  will  find  it  is  like  flour  if  you  squeeze  it  in  your 
fingers. 

3689.  I11  what  form  was  it  found,  do  you  know  ? — I never  remember  a case 
of  that  article  being  mixed.  I never  saw  anything  of  that  kind  mixed  during 
my  experience  of  2 7 years,  but  I suppose  they  would  break  it  up  into  small 
particles,  something  like  the  size  of  wheat,  and  smash  it  up  with  some  sort  of 
rolls,  and  then  introduce  it  with  the  wheat,  and  it  would  go  steadily  through  the 
stones  with  the  wheat.  It  would  be  undiscovered  by  any  person  but  a miller 
who  knew  how  to  feel  the  spouts  where  it  is  grinding ; a miller,  who  is  a prac- 
tical man,  would  know  by  feeling  the  spout  where  the  flour  comes  down ; there 
is  a little  greasiness  in  it ; it  is  of  a soapy  feel. 

3690.  Would  that  give  the  character  of  soapiness  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
flour? — Yes,  in  my  judgment  it  would  need  alum;  it  would  have  made  the 
flour  very  heavy,  and  no  doubt  the  alum  gives  it  a lift. 

3691.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  it  a lift? — The  alum 
would  make  the  bread  rise  ; that  article  wrould  make  the  flour  heavy  ; it  would 
be  as  flat  as  paper,  it  would  not  rise  in  the  oven  ; it  would  very  much 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  bread  ; it  is  simply  put  in  to  give  weight  where  it 
is  used,  but  I never  saw  it  used  ; I never  remember  anything  of  the  kind. 

3692.  Chairman.]  Is  that  an  article  wThich  might  be  used  without  being 
detected  by  an  ordinary  consumer  ? — It  might  in  some  districts  ; it  would  be  a 
dangerous  article  to  be  near  a large  town ; of  course  it  must  come  to  the 
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railway  station,  and  the  porters  would  know  the  purpose  it  was  wanted  for,  if 
consigned  to  a miller. 

3693.  Have  any  persons  been  charged  with  using  the  china  clay  as  an  ad- 
mixture with  flour  ? — Within  the  last  five  weeks. 

3694.  Within  what  district? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goole;  two  mills  ; 
one  at  Goole,  one  at  Snaith. 

3695.  Mr.  Pcacocke.]  Is  that  in  Yorkshire  ? — Yes. 

3696.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  is  the  price  ? — About  18  s.  per  ton. 

3697.  Chairman.]  In  that  ground  state  ? — Just  in  that  state. 

3608.  Lord  C. Hamilton.]  Where  does  it  come  from? — St.Austel,  in  Cornwall. 

3699.  Chairman .]  It  is  found  in  the  rock  in  that  state? — No;  it  is  filtered 
through  fine  sieves  ; it  is  natural  clay  worked  up  in  water,  and  ground  very 
fine,  and  then  filtered  through  fine  sieves,  and  allowed  to  settle  as  a sediment 
in  pits,  and  then  dug  out  and  sent  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  potters 
use  it. 

3700.  Persons  have  been  charged  with  selling  flour  mixed  with  this  china 
clay  ?• — Yes. 

3701.  What  was  the  result  of  the  charge  ? — The  constable,  in  that  instance, 
seemed  to  be  the  party  who  the  magistrates  relied  upon,  and  he  got  a convic- 
tion ; one  of  the  chemists  who  analysed  it  said  there  was  none  in  a great 
portion  of  the  flour,  and  the  assumption  was  that  the  constable  had  put  it  in  in 
order  to  get  a conviction. 

3702.  The  magistrates  did  not  take  that  view  of  it? — They  did  not. 

3703.  Mr.  Sheridan. ] Was  the  clay  found  in  this  state  in  the  mill? — Yes,  a 
small  portion  was  found  in  the  mill ; there  was  not  tw  ice  as  much  as  the  piece 
I have  produced  found  in  the  mill,  but  the  report  was  that  a portion  was  carried 
to  the  railway  station  at  that  town,  and  was  supposed  to  be  for  him,  which  was 
disowned  ; the  miller  himself  said  it  was  not ; I have  had  him  at  my  house 
since  our  trial  was  over,  and  he  declares  his  innocence. 

3704.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Was  any  owner  found  for  that  clay  afterwards  ? — 

I did  not  hear  the  end  of  it ; it  is  about  50  miles  from  where  I live. 

3705.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  know  under  what  Act  of  Parliament  those 
proceedings  were  taken  ; is  it  the  Act  of  Will.  4 ? — It  is  that  portion  that  says, 
that  no  matter  of  this  kind  shall  be  found  on  the  premises  of  a miller. 

3706.  What  was  the  bench  before  whom  they  obtained  their  conviction  ; was 
it  a borough  bench  or  a county  bench? — It  was  one  of  the  West  Riding 
magisl  rates. 

3707.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Though  you  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances, 
you  are  quite  sure  that  there  was  a quantity  of  this  clay  found  at  the  railway 
station,  and  no  person,  after  this  investigation  had  taken  place,  would  own  it  ? 
— I am  not  certain  that  it  was  found;  I heard  this  from  the  counsel  who 
defended  him  before  the  magistrates  ; he  said  there  was  such  an  article  at  the 
station. 

3708.  It  being  disowned,  proves  that  whoever  was  the  party  concerned, 
probably  bought  it  for  an  improper  purpose  ? — I cannot  see  that ; it  was  in  the 
line  of  transit  to  where  it  is  legitimately  consumed — Knottingly  Pottery.  There 
are  beyond  Goole  several  potteries  ; this  article  I fetched  from  the  pottery  last 
week  just  to  look  at  it ; I thought  I might  have  a sample  to  show  the  Committee 
here. 

3709.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  was  the  adulteration  with  which  you  were 
charged  in  your  case  ? — I had  12  informations  against  me;  adulterating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia  was  the  first  charge,  under  the  Act  of 
William,  they  went  through  all  that ; we  had  a very  tedious  trial ; it  was 
adjourned  three  times,  and  the  prosecution  had  Dr.  Letheby  from  London. 

3710.  There  was  no  charge  that  you  used  china  clay  ? — No. 

3711.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  I understood  you  to  say  that  this  party  seized 
all  that  he  found  upon  your  premises  ? — At  Wakefield,  they  seized  every  ounce 
that  we  had  on  the  premises. 

3712.  Did  he,  before  making  that  seizure,  ascertain  that  it  was  all  of  the 
same  quality  ? — No  ; he  took  no  pains  whatever  to  do  so  ; he  simply  just  looked 
at  two  sacks,  and  then  seized  85  others,  without  ever  looking  to  see  whether 
they  were  full  of  beans,  peas,  malt,  or  oats,  or  anything. 

371  3.  Did  you,  for  your  own  protection,  insist  upon  having  a sample,  so  that 
you  might  be  able  to  justify  yourself,  by  showing  that  when  it  was  upon  your 
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Mr.  J.  Jackson,  premises  it  was  not  adulterated? — I was,  unfortunately,  six  miles  off,  and  my 

man  had  not  the  caution  to  do  so  the  first  time.  They  seized  upon  two  separate 

25  April  1856.  days  ; they  seized  on  the  25th  of  February  and  on  the  26tli  they  made  a final 
seizure  of  everything  we  had ; on  the  second  day  my  man  jumped  on  to  the 
waggons,  and  cut  holes  in  every  one  of  the  sacks  ; we  had  five  sorts  of  flour  ; 
we  knew  them  by  a certain  mark  which  we  had  on  the  string  of  the  sack ; my 
man  j umped  on  to  the  waggon,  and  cut  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  took  samples 
out  of  every  class,  which  he  preserved  as  evidence,  for  us  to  send  to  London  to 
be  analysed. 

3714.  Did  the  result  at  the  trial  of  the  examination  of  those  samples  tally 
with  what  was  stated  in  the  accusation  against  you  ? — No,  not  at  all ; they 
abandoned  adulteration  after  the  first  time,  and  returned  us  82  £ sacks  of  flour 
back. 

3715.  Chairman.']  I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether,  after  the  experience  you 
had  in  that  trial,  your  opinion  is,  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  not  satis- 
factory ; at  all  events  as  regards  the  millers  ? — Not  at  all ; it  is  a very  grievous 
position  for  an  honest  man  to  be  put  in. 

3716.  Although  you  think  the  miller  is  in  a disadvantageous  position,  you 
are  not  of  opinion,  I presume,  that  the  miller  should  be  left  to  do  what  he 
pleases,  without  any  interference  ? — I think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a moderate 
inspection  of  mills  as  a protection  to  upright  and  honest  men. 

3717.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  What  do  you  call  a moderate  inspection  ? —I  think 
there  should  lie  a very  competent  and  intelligent  man  in  the  district  that 
should  inspect  the  mills  at  any  hour  he  chooses,  either  night  or  day.  Many  of 
the  mills  in  our  part  of  the  country  do  as  much  at  nights  as  days  ; there  is 
a relay  of  hands,  and  the  mills  go  on  with  great  vigour  the  entire  of  the  night ; 
the  mills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

3718.  Mr.  Sheridan .]  Your  objection  is  not  so  much  to  an  inspection  as  to 
the  men  who  generally  inspect  ? — No,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
and  satisfaction  to  the  country,  and  even  to  the  public,  and  would  do  away 
with  such  exhibitions  as  we  had  at  Wakefield.  It  all  happens  at  the  mill ; 
even  alum  cannot  be  intermixed  properly  anywhere  so  well  as  at  the  mill.  If 
the  mills  could  be  made  pure,  I am  persuaded  that  the  community  could  have 
a pure  article. 

3710.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
believe  the  alum  with  which  the  flour  is  adulterated  is  generally  mixed  with  the 
flour  by  the  miller  ? — Yes,  mixed  in  the  wheat,  and  ground  with  it ; it  cannot 
be  mixed  properly,  so  that  it  is  undiscoverable,  without  it  is  ground  with  the 
wheat  in  useable  proportions. 

3720.  It  would  be  lumpy  if  the  bakers  mixed  it  r — They  can  dissolve  it  in 
warm  water,  and  use  it  that  way.  but  they  cannot  put  it  in  that  way,  in  proper 
quantity,  to  be  useful,  to  give  a good  appearance  to  the  bread,  and  make  the 
bread  very  comby,  and  nice,  and  light,  and  give  a little  better  colour  to  it ; it 
must  be  ground  with  the  wheat ; an  inferior  class  of  wheat  can  be  used  where 
alum  is  permitted. 

3721.  You  mean  that  the  adulteration  with  alum  must  be  done  by  the  miller : 
— Yes,  to  put  the  quantity  that  is  undiscoverable,  and  give  a better  appear- 
ance to  the  flour. 

3722.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Did  you  say  that  you  grind  no  flour  at  your  mill  which 
is  not  adulterated  with  alum  ? — We  do  not  use  any  alum ; we  do  not  use  any- 
thing but  pure  wheat. 

3723.  Chairman.]  You  are  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  alum  may  be  mixed 
with  the  flour  ? — Yes,  and  has  been  mixed  by  many  millers. 

3724.  Mr.  Peacoclce.]  In  your  neighbourhood? — In  all  parts  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  they  have  used  it  steadily  for  the  last,  say  a dozen  years,  before 
the  conviction  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1 referred  to.  It  was  never  known  until 
about  a year  and  a half  ago,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  allowed  the  seizure 
of  the  whole  property  ; then  it  became  very  dangerous,  when  they  could  take 
a thousand  quarters  of  stuff  away  in  waggons,  in  the  manner  they  did  from 
my  place ; that  is  the  alarming  part.  If  there  had  been  nothing  but  the 
disgrace,  and  the  fine  of  10/.,  I do  not  think  the  matter  would  so  easily  have 
been  put  an  end  to,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

3725.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  excessive  stringency  of  the  law  has 
tended  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  millers,  and  to  induce  them 
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to  sell  pure  flour  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  an  immense  seizure 
taking  place,  as  it  might  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  5,000  l.  or  0,000  l., 
has  quite  upset  it. 

3726.  Do  you  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  very  severe  course  the  millers 
would  have  been  willing  enough  to  pay  the  fine,  and  go  on  adulterating  their 
flour  with  alum  ? — I think  some  parties  would,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  of 
seizures. 

3727.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Do  you  consider  that  fine  and  exposure  would  not  be 
a sufficient  check  upon  adulteration? — Not  upon  some  millers,  men  of  not 
first-rate  character ; small  millers. 

3728.  In  many  cases  fine  and  exposure  would  not  be  a sufficient  check,  you 
think  ? — No  ; I think  it  would  not  in  some  districts. 

37 2y.  Chairman.']  Have  you  thought  what  course  it  would  be  advisable  to 
take  in  order  to  check  adulteration  ? — I think  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect 
mills,  and  give  a sort  of  report  continually  ; 1 think  the  mills  should  be  inspected 
very  frequently. 

3730.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  To  what  do  you  object  in  the  present  inspection  ? — It 
is  by  men  who  do  not  know  flour  scarcely  from  that  stuff  which  I have  placed 
before  the  Committee. 

3731.  Do  you  object  to  the  inspection,  or  to  the  individual  who  carries  on 
the  inspection;  the  person  generally  employed  is  the  person  you  object  to?  — 
Yes  ; under  the  Municipal  Acts,  inspecting  flour  has  become  a portion  of  the 
office  of  the  inspector  of  scavengers.  Under  the  26th  section  of  the  Act  of 
last  Session,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  is  the  man  who  inspects  butchers’  meat, 
and  he  knows  nothing  about  flour ; yet  he  is  the  inspector  of  all  those  things ; 
at  his  own  mere  motion,  he  goes  where  he  chooses  ; he  has  a sort  of  roving 
commission  in  the  instance  of  Wakefield. 

3732.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Under  the  Act  one  and  the  same  person  is 
employed  to  inspect  and  to  report  upon  defective  drainage,  upon  diseased  meat 
and  upon  adulterated  flour,  and  other  food  ? — Yes. 

3733.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  some  properly  skilled  inspector  should  be 
employed  to  inspect  at  any  rate  that  part  of  trade  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
namely,  flour? — Y^es  ; flour  is  a very  large  article;  for  instance,  in  Wakefield 
there  is  one  miller  who  grinds  3,000  quarters  of  wheat  a week ; it  would 
require  a skilled  man  to  look  after  it ; a man  who  was  fully  competent  in  his 
knowledge  of  wheats  ; he  ought  to  know  the  class  of  wheats,  which  the 
present  inspector  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  ; he  does  not  know  Egyptian 
wheat  from  Spanish  wheat,  and  he  would  not  know  English  wheat  from  Baltic 
wdieat.  I think,  to  have  a proper  inspector,  he  ought  to  be  a discreet,  clever 
man,  who  has  a full  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  wheat,  and  who  could  tell  at 
once  by  going  to  the  spouts  in  the  corn  mill  what  was  going  forward ; he 
would  know  where  to  go  to,  and  by  a feel  with  his  fingers  to  look  for  anything 
he  suspected  was  coming  down  that  spout. 

3734.  In  short,  instead  of  employing  one  and  the  same  inspector  to  inspect 
nuisances  and  adulterations  of  all  sorts  in  one  place,  you  would  rather  have  a 
number  of  different  inspectors  inspecting  the  same  sort  of  adulterations  with 
which  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  in  different  places  ? — It  must  be  so  to 
be  effective  and  not  oppressive,  to  carry  out  the  wise  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  would  not  do  for  a chemist  to  examine  wheat ; a person  who  would 
be  a proper  party  to  look  after  drugs  would  be  quite  an  ignoramus  in  looking 
after  wheat. 

3735-  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procuring  adequate 
inspection  at  a moderate  cost? — I think  it  would  be  very  possible  for  a mode- 
rately clever  man  to  look  after  a very  large  district.  With  one  or  two  sub- 
ordinates, he  could  take  the  whole  of  those  two  counties  of  Lancashire,  and 
Yorkshire,  and  come  unawares  upon  any  miller  he  suspected.  Those  that  were 
not  suspected,  would  be  very  much  alarmed  to  find  him  knock  them  up  at 
midnight;  he  ought  to  have  the  power  to  enter  the  mills  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  In  one  instance  of  conviction  that  we  have  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wakefield  and  at  Pontefract,  they  ground  the  alum  at  night, 
and  they  intermixed  it  in  the  dressing  in  small  portions  when  nobody  observed 
them. 

3736.  But  you  object  to  imposing  upon  one  and  the  same  man  the  inspection 
of  all  sorts  of  different  nuisances  and  adulterations? — Just  so;  the  man  who 
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takes  so  many  things  in  hand,  accomplishes  nothing  well ; you  had  better  give 
him  a wider  district  and  confine  his  inspection  to  that  one  line. 

3737.  You  think  that  system  might  be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  taken  to  it  on  account  of  its  interfering  with  the  absolute 
power  of  municipalities  within  their  particular  area  of  jurisdiction  ? — I think 
you  might  deprive  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  inspection  of  flour,  and  let 
the  inspector-general,  as  you  might  call  him,  with  his  subordinates,  scour  the 
entire  country  for  a distance  of  1 00  miles  round ; there  is  no  miller,  either 
great  or  small,  who  would  attempt  to  adulterate  if  there  was  an  active  and 
efficient  inspector-general  appointed,  with  two  or  three  subordinates  that  he 
could  send  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

3738.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  inspection  of  drugs,  with 
which  you  are  not  acquainted,  and  to  the  inspection  of  meat,  with  which  you 
are  not  so  immediately  acquainted  as  with  flour  ? — 1 think  the  meat  might  be 
left  to  the  inspector  ; for  instance,  at  Leeds  I once  was  a member  of  the  town 
council  there,  and  we  had  a very  intelligent  inspector,  a butcher  ; he  wras  a very 
clever  man,  and  he  did  not  make  it  oppressive,  but  he  detected  bad  carcasses 
very  acutely.  I think  a butcher  is  the  best  man  for  meat  inspection. 

3739.  Do  you  think  in  each  case  it  ought  to  be  a person  thoroughly  and 
specially  understanding  the  particular  class  of  adulteration  or  the  nuisances 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  inspect? — l think  it  should  be. 

3740.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  small  municipalities  the  having 
a separate  inspector  for  meat,  and  again  for  drainage  and  nuisances,  would  be 
a very  heavy  expense  ? — No.  I do  not  know  whether  the  drainage  comes  fairly 
within  his  province;  for  instance,  such  a man  as  they  have  at  Wakefield  is  a 
very  illiterate  kind  of  person,  and  he  would  understand  very  little  about 
drainage  ; he  understands  meat  best ; he  is  an  ex-butcher. 

3741.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Would  you  propose  to  add  to  the  duties  of  such 
an  inspector  the  charge  of  examining  the  flour  on  the  premises  of  the  bakers, 
and  also  their  bread  : — I think  that  person  would  not  be  competent  to  judge  as 
to  flour  ; it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  alum  even  by  good  judges  when  it  once 
becomes  well  mixed  in  the  flour  at  the  mill. 

3742.  Would  you  include  the  stock  of  flour  on  the  premises  of  the  baker? 
— No.  I do  not  think  that  the  same  man  would  be  competent  for  that, 
and  to  understand  the  classes  of  wheat.  Under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acta 
very  serious  case  might  arise  ; for  instance,  wheat  might  be  taken  away  by  an 
inspector  ; 1,000  quarters  of  wheat  might  be  landing  from  ships  at  Wakefield 
from  Egypt ; that  class  of  wheat  comes  sometimes  in  a very  heated,  filthy  state, 
and  it  requires  to  be  got  out  of  the  vessel  quickly ; it  is  so  hot  that  it  would 
roast  eggs  ; but  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  good  warehouses 
it  comes  back  to  its  natural  condition  and  makes  very  excellent  flour  intermixed 
with  English  wheat,  and  it  has  rendered  very  good  service  to  this  kingdom. 
The  inspection  of  wheat  would  be  managed  by  the  inspector  of  mills  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  because  he  would  know  the  class  of  wheat  which  he 
would  allow  to  be  landed ; very  great  injustice  might  be  perpetrated  on  a party 
by  an  ignorant  inspector  seizing  his  wheat  and  putting  him  to  great  expense. 

3743.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  Were  those  convictions  which  you  speak  of  obtained 
on  the  single  evidence  of  the  inspector  ? — No,  on  the  evidence  of  the  chief 
constable  and  a clergyman. 

3749  . On  his  evidence  alone  ? — No  ; he  appeared  to  be  the  prosecutor. 

3745.  On  his  evidence  alone  or  not ; were  there  other  witnesses  ? — I almost 
forget  whether  there  was  any  other  evidence  ; there  was  the  evidence  of  a 
clergyman  at  W akefield. 

3746.  Do  you  know  a single  case  of  a conviction  being  obtained  on  the  single 
evidence  of  the  inspector  of  whom  you  speak  ? — No,  I think  I do  not. 

3747.  Those  convictions  were  obtained,  were  they  not,  on  the  evidence  of 
analytical  chemists,  who  were  called  in,  as  you  say,  from  London  ? — Not  in  that 
case  of  conviction,  he  was  not  a chemist ; he  was  a clergyman,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Bowditch. 

3748.  But  I think  you  also  said  there  were  other  convictions  obtained  on  the 
evidence  of  analytical  chemists? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goole  there  w^ere. 

3749.  On  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Letheby,  brought  down  from  London? — There 
was  no  conviction  when  Dr.  Letheby  was  called  in,  that  was  my  case. 

3750.  That 
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3750.  That  person  got  off? — Yes,  entirely;  in  every  instance ; upon  all  the 
various  samples. 

3751.  Chairman .]  The  evidence  of  the  clergyman  was  scientific  evidence,  was 
not  it? — He  professes  to  be  scientific. 

3752.  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — There  is 
another  part  of  the  Act  of  William,  which  is  very  stringent  as  to  the  mixing 
of  peas  or  beans ; the  question  is,  whether  that  is  not  a power  that  is 
unnecessary. 

37,53.  You  mean  to  say,  that  forbidding  the  mixing  of  peas  and  beans,  you 
think  is  an  unnecessary  enactment  ? — I think  it  is ; there  are  times,  as  for 
instance  in  1847,  when  the  wheat  is  a little  tender  and  a little  sprouted,  that  a 
few  fine  old  beans  will  not  injure  the  flour,  but  rather  do  it  good  and 
strengthen  it. 

3754.  If  you  gave  permission  to  make  that  mixture,  do  not  you  also  open 
the  door  to  a great  deal  of  fraud  ? — I cannot  see  that  there  is  any  fraud  in  that ; 
the  people  are  judges  of  flour ; if  you  put  too  much  it  would  spoil  the  colour  ; 
the  public  look  at  colour  and  flavour. 

3755.  And  you  think  the  public  know  whether  flour  is  perfectly  pure,  or 
whether  it  is  mixed  with  bean  or  pea  meal  ? — Yes,  it  would  soon  be  offensive  ; 
it  would  smell  strong  in  the  oven  ; it  would  not  do  them  any  harm. 

3756.  You  would  be  disposed  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  Act  of  William  ? — 
Yes.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  any  particular  advantage  to  the  millers,  but 
I think  it  may  be  useful  sometimes,  for  instance,  in  a year  of  rain,  after  the 
harvest  almost  every  sample  of  wheat  is  a litrle  sprouted,  and  in  those  cases  it 
uould  almost  run  out  of  the  oven,  as  it  is  called,  with  tenderness. 

3757-  What  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  those  meals  as  compared  with 
wheat  ? — At  present  good  wheat  is  worth  about  66  s.  a quarter,  and  beans, 
which  are  four  stones  per  quarter  heavier  than  wheat,  are  worth  about  46  .v. 

37,58.  They  are  cheaper? — Yes. 

3759.  Viscount  Ebrington.~\  Beans  are  always  much  cheaper,  are  they  not  ? 
— When  wheats  were  very  low,  at  the  time  when  they  were  5 s.  a bushel,  then 
beans  were  nearly  as  high. 

3760.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  would  not  propose  the  introduction  of  bean  flour 
in  so  large  a quantity  that  it  would  make  any  material  difference  ? — No. 

3761.  You  would  simply  propose  that  there  should  be  permission  given  to 
introduce  bean  flour  as  an  improvement  of  wheat  flour  under  certain  con- 
ditions?— Yes  ; the  Act  of  Parliament  also  forbids  the  use  of  barley,  and  you 
cannot  intermix  one  grain  with  another  under  that  Act  without  being  liable  to 
have  the  property  seized.  In  my  own  case  Professor  Taylor,  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  was  required  by  the  West  Riding  magistrates  at  Wakefield  to 
inspect  the  flour  by  microscope,  to  discover  pea  and  bean  flour,  and  in  that 
instance  he  declared  in  his  analysis  to  the  magistrates  that  he  sought  very 
carefully  for  pea  and  bean  flour,  but  there  was  none.  I was  charged  in  12 
informations,  all  given  at  one  time,  with  adulterating  with  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  and  a mixture  of  peas,  beans,  barley,  and  various  things  Now, 
fine  barley  has  been  very  useful  during  the  last  year,  when  wheat  was  so  high ; 
barley  has  been  ground,  and  a little  barley  with  the  wheat  has  lengthened  the 
quantity  very  materially,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  community,  and 
made  the  price  of  wheat  much  lower  than  it  would  have  been  ; there  have  been 
many  thousand  quarters  of  barley  used  last  year ; a little  fine  barley  mixed 
with  the  wheat  is  an  advantage,  and  we  thought  people  knew  it,  and  had  no 
objection  to  a little  fine  barley  intermixed  with  the  wheat. 

3762.  Chairman .]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the 
millers  mix  those  grains  with  wheat? — Yes,  it  will  correct  itself ; if  you  put 
too  much  you  spoil  the  colour  of  the  flour  with  the  barley. 

3763.  Is  there  any  other  admixture  you  would  permit  millers  to  use  ? — No. 

3764.  Would  you  permit  the  use  of  alum? — No;  alum  is  a troublesome 
thing  to  a miller ; his  men  may  spoil  a large  quantity  of  flour  with  neglect  of 
the  machinery  that  mixes  the  alum ; it  wants  to  go  in  very  carefully,  and  if 
he  was  to  get  too  much  it  is  a great  risk  to  the  miller ; it  imposes  an  immense 
anxiety  on  him  to  do  it  properly.  I was  always  opposed  to  it,  but  at  last  I found 
that  the  Lancashire  parties  would  not  have  our  flour  without  it  had  a little 
alum  in  it,  and  if  we  wanted  to  compete  with  our  neighbours  we  must  either 
use  it  or  discontinue  the  Lancashire  trade. 
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376.).  Viscount  Ebringion.]  You  are  aware  that  beans  and  barley  are  ex- 
tremely nutritious  and  perfectly  wholesome  ? — Yes. 

37(16.  You  are  also  aware  that  alum  contains  no  nourishment  at  all?  — None 
whatever. 

3767.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  that  makes  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  use  of  the  two  articles  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

3768.  Mr.  Peacoclic .]  With  respect  to  those  convictions  which  were  obtained, 
were  they  obtained  before  borough  magistrates  or  county  magistrates? — In 
borough  matters  the  borough  and  county  magistrates  act  together  at  Wakefield, 
and  in  county  cases  none  but  West  Hiding  magistrates  act. 

3769.  Do  you  know  of  a single  conviction  that  has  been  obtained  before  a 
bench  of  borough  magistrates  only? — Yes,  at  Pontefract,  I do. 

3770.  Were  there  no  county  magistrates  there? — No. 

3771.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I think  there  was  not;  I cannot  speak 
positively. 

3772.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  give 
evidence? — It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a very  dangerous  experiment  if  the 
inspector  at  Liverpool  was  to  commit  such  a mistake  as  the  inspector  at  Wake- 
field did  ; he  took  even  the  small  quantities  in  the  sack  bottoms,  three  or  four 
stones,  and  they  had  everything  to  yield  up  and  bring  it  all  back.  It  would 
have  been  a very  grievous  thing  if  the  inspector  at  Liverpool  had  committed 
the  same  mistake  as  the  inspector  at  Wakefield  did.  Suppose  he  had  seized  a 
ship  load  of  American  flour ; it  comes  in  large  quantities  and  is  sometimes  very 
warm  ; it  is  put  on  the  quay  for  a couple  days,  and  then  the  American  flour, 
which  is  in  barrels,  becomes  a very  fine  quality  and  will  keep  well  for  two  years 
after  that,  whereas  if  it  was  taken  by  the  inspector  at  Liverpool  at  the  moment 
it  came  from  the  ship  he  might  declare  that  it  was  unfit  for  human  food,  and 
he  might  confiscate  a large  quantity,  say  10,000 /.  worth  of  flour,  and  get  a 
conviction.  I think  if  that  were  to  happen  with  an  American  subject  at 
Liverpool,  it  might  create  more  uneasiness  with  the  Government  than  the  case 
at  Wakefield  did. 

3773.  You  think  the  power  is  much  too  large? — Yes;  I think  they  might 
take  a smaller  quantity,  and  be  positive  that  it  is  adulterated,  before  they  act; 
it  requires  great  deliberation  to  prevent  committing  such  mistakes,  because 
they  make  themselves  a laughing-stock  to  the  general  public.  The  exhibition 
at  Wakefield  caused  thousands  of  people  to  assemble  in  the  streets  to  laugh 
the  authorities  to  scorn  for  the  very  insignificant  manner  in  which  they  had 
acted. 


Mr.  Emil  Richter , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3774.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

3775-  Under  a German  diploma,  I suppose? — Yes. 

3776.  And  your  present  occupation  is  that  of  a manufacturing  chemist — 
I am  analytical  and  managing  chemist  to  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore. 

3777.  You  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience,  I believe,  in  Germany  as  to 
the  state  of  the  law  affecting  drugs  and  medicines? — Yes. 

3778.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  law 
in  Germany  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  drugs  and  medicines,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  purity  of  those  articles  ? — I believe  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
back  pharmacy  in  Germany  wras  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  now  in  England ; but 
by  applying  a proper  law  and  by  bringing  pharmaceutists  into  the  highest  state 
of  education,  and  by  superintending  chemists’  shops,  I believe  we  have  almost 
conquered  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  We  make  chemists  keep  proper  medicines, 
and  allow  them,  on  the  other  side,  a proper  profit. 

3779.  In  what  way  do  you  compel  them  to  keep  proper  medicines  ? — Before 
we  know  what  we  have  to  keep,  we  must  have  a book  according  to  which  we 
have  to  work  ; that  book  is  the  pharmacopoeia.  Every  German  chemist  is 
bound  to  work  according  to  his  pharmacopoeia,  and  only  to  have  the  drugs 
which  are  recommended  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  A person  who  is  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  a chemist  in  Germany  has  to  pass  an  examination,  in  which  he  has  to 
show  that  he  has  had  a liberal  education  with  regard  to  classics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  after  he  has  passed  that  examination,  he  may  serve 
his  apprenticeship.  As  an  apprentice,  he  is  educated  both  practically  and 

theoretically 
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theoretically,  and  then  he  has  to  pass  another  examination  to  show  that  he  has 
acquired  such  knowledge  as  wall  enable  him  to  judge  of  medicines,  and  to 
combine  medicines.  Before  he  passes  the  second  examination  as  an  assistant, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  prepare  medicines  but  under  the  inspection  or  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  principal,  or  of  an  assistant  who  has  already  taken  an 
oath  to  adhere  to  his  pharmacopoeia.  After  he  has  shown  in  this  examination 
that  he  is  qualified  to  judge  of  medicines,  and  to  combine  medicines,  he  has  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  will  obey  the  medical  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  he  will 
look  up  to  the  pharmacopoeia  as  his  principal  rule ; that  he  will  work  according 
to  his  pharmacopoeia,  and  only  according  to  his  pharmacopoeia.  After  this  he 
is  obliged  to  serve  a certain  time,  not  less  than  three  years,  as  an  assistant,  and 
then  he  has  to  pass  the  last  examination,  which  entitles  him  to  keep  a chemist’s 
shop ; and  he  has  to  take  a second  oath,  by  which  he  promises  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  medicines.  If  it  would  be  of  any  assistance  to 
the  Committee,  I shall  be  happy  to  translate  those  laws  from  German  into 
English,  and  lay  them  before  the  Committee.  It  is  a short  document,  which 
comprises  almost  everything  on  the  subject.  We  have  laws  for  selling  poisons, 
and  we  have  laws  for  selling  physic  ; we  can  only  do  it  under  certain  regu- 
lations, and,  of  course,  if  we  act  against  those  regulations,  we  commit  ourselves, 
having  broken  our  oath ; but,  on  the  other  side,  the  Government  grants  us 
protection.  The  prices  of  medicines  are  fixed  by  Government,  and  a reasonable 
profit  is  allowed ; no  chemist  can  oversell  or  undersell  another.  Every  year, 
I think  once  or  twice,  generally  speaking  once,  the  wholesale  trade  is  consulted 
with  respect  to  the  prices  of  the  articles,  and  a committee  is  appointed  to  give 
chemists  and  druggists  a fair  profit. 

3780.  Do  you  think  such  a system  would  be  applicable  in  England  ? — No. 

3781.  Is  the  effect  cf  the  series  of  arrangements  in  Germany  which  you 
have  described,  to  produce  a pure  state  of  drugs  ? — Certainly. 

3782.  There  is  no  temptation  to  adulteration? — No;  the  Germans  have 
very  little  to  be  proud  of,  but  I think  that  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  they 
have  a right  to  be  proud. 

3783.  Viscount  Ebrington.~\  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  think 
any  part  of  the  German  system,  and  if  so,  what  part  of  it,  might  be  applied  to 
this  country,  judging  from  your  own  experience  and  what  you  have  seen  and 
know  of  this  country,  its  institutions,  and  its  people  ? — I think  a great  deal  of 
the  German  system  might  be  applied  to  this  country  with  good  results,  and  it 
would  not  meet  with  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  ; for  instance, 
I would  put  the  young  chemists  and  druggists,  as  we  have  done  in  Germany, 
under  the  highest  state  of  education  that  they  could  possibly  attain  ; the  more 
you  educate  a man,  the  more  like  a gentleman  he  will  always  act.  1 do  not 
believe  there  is  any  law  in  the  world  that  would  protect  us  against  adulteration 
if  you  do  not  kill  the  germ  of  it  in  the  first  instance. 

3784.  Chairman .]  Is  not  that  to  some  extent  being  done  in  this  country 
through  the  means  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ? — Yes. 

3785.  You  believe  that  to  be  an  important  institution? — I believe  it  to  be  an 
important  institution  ; I believe  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  done  a great 
deal  of  good,  together  with  the  Press.  I believe  “ The  Times  ” has  done  quite 
as  much  good  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

3786.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  And  the  “Lancet”? — Yes.  1 do  not  wish 
to  trouble  the  Committee  by  referring  to  the  different  adulterations  upon  which 
they  have  already  had  evidence ; a great  many  adulterations  take  place  ; some 
have  been  exaggerated  and  some  not,  but  I believe  there  are  adulterations 
which  ought  to  be  checked,  and  I believe  the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere. 

3787.  By  what  means  do  you  think  adulteration  could  be  checked  in  this 
country  ? — In  the  first  instance,  you  would  have  to  survey  the  chemists’  and 
druggists’  shops.  I do  not  believe  that  could  be  done  without  a system  of 
licensing,  and  the  money  paid  for  licences  would  defray  part  of  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  a board  of  examiners  or  a board  of  inspectors,  whatever  you  may 
call  them.  Those  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  money  for  being  educated, 
and  who  cannot  pay  for  a licence,  do  not  deserve  to  be  chemists.  If  you 
licensed  chemists  and  druggists,  you  would  have  a check  upon  them,  and  you 
could  say,  every  apprentice  you  take  you  are  compelled  to  educate  properly  ; 
if  you  cannot  do  it  yourself  you  must  send  him  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Of  course  we  do  not  want  you  to  send  him  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  if  you 
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25  April  1856.  credit  to  have  the  name  of  a chemist  and  druggist  now  in  England,  but  I hope 
it  will  be  better. 

3788.  Would  you  not,  by  the  system  you  propose,  give  those  licensed 
chemists  and  druggists  the  protection  of  a monoply  in  the  sale  of  drugs  and 
medicines  by  retail  ?—  I am  afraid  you  could  not  start  any  monopoly  in  England ; 
you  would  license  them  only  as  a means  of  check  to  enable  you  to  see  what 
chemists  and  druggists  were  doing,  and  to  see  that  the  public  is  guarded 
against  fraudulent  adulterations. 

3789.  At  any  rate,  you  would  forbid  any  one  taking  the  title  of  chemist  and 
druggist,  and  professing  to  prepare  and  sell  medicines  without  having  this 
licence,  which  licence  should  be  contingent  upon  the  person  having  passed  a 
proper  examination  ? — Most  decidedly.  I would  not  act  too  severely  in  the 
first  instance,  because  you  would  by  that  means  excite  so  much  opposition, 
that  perhaps  the  plan  would  fall  to  the  ground.  You  must  try  to  bend,  not  to 
break.  Of  course,  there  are  many  old  chemists  and  druggists  who  must  die  out 
before  such  a plan  could  be  matured ; you  must  not  try  to  remove  them  abruptly, 
or  you  would  incur  a great  deal  of  resistance.  If  they  were  licensed,  you 
would  have  a check  upon  them.  Let  them  first  be  educated,  and  do  not  allow 
any  one  to  act  as  an  assistant  who  has  not  passed  an  examination.  If  there 
were  inspectors  to  examine  the  shops,  they  could  also  ascertain  if  the  persons 
employed  were  duly  qualified,  by  making  them  produce  their  certificates  giving 
a right  to  the  title  of  a chemist  and  druggist.  Then,  of  course,  you  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  superintend  the  chemists’  shops.  I would  not  make  a 
punishing  power  of  it,  but  I would  make  a correcting  power  of  it.  Mr.  Wakley 
said,  very  correctly,  that  you  ought  to  have  superintending  power,  but  perhaps 
he  was  too  severe  in  saying  that  people  who  sold  bad  articles  should  be 
placarded  in  all  the  public  thoroughfares ; perhaps  they  are  often  not  so  bad 
as  they  may  be  supposed  to  be.  I do  not  believe  it  is  a proper  plan  at  all  to 
go  into  a chemist’s  shop  and  take  away  an  article  to  examine  it.  A man  having 
anything  condemned  may  then  say,  “ Come  and  examine  my  shop  ; you  will 
find  my  articles  pure.  I do  not  know  how  this  has  happened.”  I would  appoint 
proper  inspectors,  and  let  those  inspectors  do  their  duty.  You  have  about 
1,200  chemists’  shops  in  London;  appoint  for  these  1,200  chemists’  shops  six 
inspectors,  and  let  every  inspector  examine  about  200  shops  in  the  year.  Let 
him  go  from  day  to  day  to  the  chemists’  shops  ; not  to  take  articles  away 
from  the  chemists,  but  examine  them  in  the  presence  of  the  chemist,  on  the 
premises;  you  can  soon  see  from  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  if  his  shop  is 
kept  clean  and  in  proper  order,  how  he  is  conducting  his  business.  Supposing 
you  send  to  a shop  to  purchase  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  you  find  that  it  is 
of  a too  high  specific  gravity  of  acid,  you  would  say,  “ It  is  spoilt ; it  is  a bad 
article ; you  must  placard  this  man ; he  sells  a bad  article.”  You  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  he  is  selling  a bad  article ; but  perhaps  the  man  has  not 
been  properly  educated,  and  he  has  kept  his  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  bottle  upon 
a top  shelf,  in  a hot  place,  where  it  would  be  decomposed.  The  inspector 
should  not  punish  him  for  such  a mistake  in  the  first  instance  ; he  should  say, 
“ You  must  keep  this  in  such  and  such  a place.”  It  is  quite  another  thing  if  a 
man  adulterates  fraudulently.  I would  appoint  inspectors  specially  for  chemists’ 
shops.  You  might  perhaps  use  the  Excise  officers  to  inspect  grocers,  bakers, 
millers,  and  all  other  branches  of  trade,  but  you  ought  to  have  proper  people 
to  inspect  chemists’  shops  ; you  ought  to  have  gentlemen  who  know  how  to 
judge  of  drugs,  and  who  know  how  to  examine  them  quickly.  A great  deal 
depends  upon  the  routine  of  business : I have  seen  a chemist’s  shop  thoroughly 
examined  in  a day  and  a half,  and  I am  quite  sure  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
was  not  properly  examined. 

3790.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  means  that  would  be  most 
available  for  the  inspection  of  chemists’  shops  in  the  country  and  in  provincial 
towns  ? — Of  course  you  ought  to  have  some  more  inspectors,  because  the  district 
is  larger,  but  you  might  do  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  do  in  London.  I believe 
there  is  a great  objection  to  a central  Board,  but  you  might  have  several  local 
Boards.  1 do  not  believe  that  the  expenses  would  be  very  much  ; say,  for 
instance,  you  have  1,200  chemists  in  London,  and  every  one  pays  1 1.  yearly  for  a 
licence,  which  is  not  too  much  for  every  one  to  pay,  that  will  give  1,200  l.  a year. 
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If  a chemist  takes  an  apprentice  he  has  a premium  with  him,  and  other  advan- 
tages, and  he  can  afford  to  pay  5 ?.  for  that  apprentice.  Supposing  there  are 
only  100  apprentices  taken  annually  by  chemists  in  London,  you  would  obtain 
from  that  source  500  ?.;  the  1,200?.  for  licences,  and  500?.  for  apprentices, 
make  1,700  /. ; and  if  you  pay  the  six  inspectors  300  ?.  each,  it  would  cover  the 
expense  within  100?. 

3791.  Chairman ,]  Is  there  any  law  in  Germany  as  regards  the  importation 
of  drugs  ? — There  is  not. 

3792.  Drugs  may  be  imported  into  Germany  in  a very  impure  state? — In  a 
most  impure  state ; I believe  it  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  deal  with  any  one 
but  the  person  who  sells  them.  If  you  inquire  of  the  importer  or  wholesale 
druggist,  you  might  be  referred  to  Egypt  or  Turkey,  to  parties  there.  The  man 
who  sells  the  article  ought  to  know  what  the  article  is  made  and  what  it  should 
be  of,  and  I would  make  him  alone  liable  for  what  he  sells. 

3793.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  May  not  many  valuable  preparations  be  ex- 
tracted in  perfect  purity  from  very  impure  drugs  ? — Most  decidedly.  You  could 
not  measure  the  limits  to  which  it  would  injure  England  to  prohibit  impure 
drugs  being  imported.  Take,  for  instance,  bark  ; bark  might  be  quite  mouldy 
and  unfit  for  medicinal  purposes  as  bark,  but  the  quinine  manufacturers  will 
manufacture  quinine  from  it.  Opium  may  be  sold,  because  it  is  damaged,  at 
a very  low  price,  and  still  to  the  manufacturer  of  morphia  it  may  be  worth  more 
than  opium  that  bears  even  a higher  price. 

3794.  What  you  wish  to  secure  is  purity  in  the  articles  wdiicli  are  adminis- 
tered to  the  public? — Certainly  ; if  a manufacturer  chooses  a bad  article 
which  does  not  answer  for  his  manufacture,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake,  for 
he  cannot  sell  it  afterwards.  Because  if  you  make  the  people  answerable  who 
sell  the  articles,  they  will  not  buy  anything  but  what  they  can  sell.  Of  course, 
you  should  not  be  too  severe  in  the  first  instance,  because  we  must  go  through 
a state  of  transition.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  physicians,  I do  not  believe 
there  are  greater  medical  men  than  the  medical  men  of  England  ; and  what  is 
the  reason  of  it?  Even  as  late  back  as  1511,  the  College  of  Physicians  has 
been  established,  and  they  have  had  good  time  to  organise  themselves.  If  you 
only  give  Pharmacy  50  years  or  less,  it  will  be  quite  as  far  advanced.  What 
is  a physician  if  he  has  not  a good  chemist?  I believe  the  importance  of 
having  a good  unadulterated  article  is  not  half  enough  thought  of.  You  may 
have  the  best  physician,  and  if  he  prescribes  a pure  article,  and  you  get  a bad 
one,  he  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

3795.  Chairman .]  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which  you  wish  to  make  to 
the  Committee  ? — I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
different  Pharmacopoeias ; there  is  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias. Those  three  Pharmacopoeias  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  you 
ought  to  have  but  one.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee  that  if  you 
take  a solution  of  morphia  at  one  place,  you  get  it  as  strong  again  as  you  do 
at  another ; the  same  with  respect  to  prussic  acid,  and  so  forth,  almost 
throughout,  in  less  degrees  of  difference. 

3796.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  a great  evil? — I look  upon  that  as  a great 
evil ; it  would  not  be  such  a great  evil  on  the  Continent,  because  the  people 
there  do  not  travel  so  much  as  they  do  here.  An  Englishman  in  a week’s  time 
may  take  three  different  strengths  of  the  same  medicine. 

3797.  Mr.  Peacocke.~\  Does  the  standard  of  strength  differ  much  in  the  three 
Pharmacopoeias? — Very  much. 

3798.  Therefore  an  English  prescription  cannot  be  safely  made  up  in  Ireland, 
or  vice  versa  ? — It  might  or  might  not ; there  is  a great  difference  in  the  solution 
of  morphia  and  prussic  acid. 

3799.  Chairman .]  In  one  country  the  admixture  would  be  dangerous,  and  in 
the  other  perfectly  harmless  ? — Certainly. 

3800.  Mr.  Peacocked  Which  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  strongest  mixture?  — 
I think  the  English  Pharmacopeia  gives  as  much  morphia  again  as  the  Dublin, 
and  the  Edinburgh  gives  as  much  prussic  acid  again  as  the  London.  I am 
obliged  to  work  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopeia ; that  is  my  rule. 

3801.  Do  you  think  that  the  London  Pharmacopeia  should  be  applied  to  the 
three  kingdoms,  or  do  you  think  that  a revision  of  the  whole  would  be  neces- 
sary ? — Yes,  a revision  would  be  desirable  and  the  standard  should  not  be  such 
as  is  impracticable,  which  the  present  frequently  is. 
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3802.  Viscount  Ebrington. ] Is  there  a greater  uniformity  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeias on  the  Continent  ? — There  is  ; but  the  Pharmacopoeias  still  differ. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  have  one  Pharmacopoeia;  but  from  the  year  1848  the 
political  movements  have  put  it  aside. 

3803.  You  look  to  some  congress,  such  as  that  which  met  with  regard  to 
statistics  and  the  classification  of  diseases,  directing  their  attention  to  the 
unity  of  Pharmacopoeias  throughout  the  civilised  world?  — Yes.  There  is 
another  topic  upon  which  I wish  to  say  a few  words.  I think  it  was  Dr. 
Nelligan  who  mentioned  about  poisons  being  kept  in  proper  bottles  ; when 
Mr.  Bell  was  here  the  question  was  put  to  him,  and  he  justly  observed  that  a 
rule  not  properly  kept  was  worse  than  no  rule,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  keep  a rule.  I see  from  the  “ Times  ” paper,  that  another 
accident  has  occurred,  and  in  my  practice  it  very  frequently  happens  that  a 
gentleman  or  a lady  will  come  to  me  and  say,  “ I have  taken  something  out  of 
a bottle  ; I do  not  know  whether  it  is  poison  or  not ; will  you  analyse  it  ?” 
Several  things  have  been  proposed,  and  Mr.  Savory  has  settled  upon  having 
a particular-shaped  bottle,  and  he  has  employed  some  of  his  bottle  merchants, 
and  I think  they  have  succeeded  very  well  in  the  bottle  which  I will  show  the 
Committee  ( exhibiting  a bottle ).  In  Germany  we  keep  poisons,  not  in  peculiar- 
shaped bottles,  but  in  peculiarly-marked  bottles  ; and  poison  is  never  sent  out 
in  more  than  a necessary  quantity  ; but  here,  where  people  can  buy  poisons  in 
any  quantity,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  as  difficult  to  get  at  as 
possible.  This  bottle,  which  has  been  made  for  Mr.  Savory,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  discharge  of  its  contents  may  be  regulated  to  a drop. 

3804.  You  think  it  would  be  safe  if  poisons  were  kept  in  such  bottles  ? — Yes  ; 
I have  had  a great  deal  of  practice.  I think  it  is  a very  good  plan  indeed. 

380.5.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  A suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  that 
potions  should  be  kept  in  one  shaped  bottle,  and  external  applications  in 
another  ; do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — No  ; I do  not  see  any  objection 
to  it.  But  a poison  may  be  ordered  to  be  put  in  a medicine,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  would  be  a proper  dose  and  give  relief  to  the  patient,  whereas  a large 
quantity  will  kill  him.  Now  it  may  happen  that  a careless  assistant,  in  pre- 
paring the  medicine,  will  pour  in  a few  drops  too  much  with  the  present  bottle ; 
but  if  you  have  a bottle  like  the  one  I have  produced,  it  operates  as  a double 
check  ; in  the  first  instance,  the  assistant  knows  by  its  peculiar  construction 
that  it  contains  poison,  and  in  the  second,  he  can  regulate  it  to  a drop. 

3806.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  To  what  portion  of  Germany  does  the  evidence  which 
you  have  given,  with  regard  to  the  system  of  inspecting  chemists’  shops,  apply? 
— With  a little  modification,  it  will  apply  to  all  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
Austria. 

3807.  Is  there  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  one  standard  pharma- 
copoeia?— There  is  not ; different  parts  have  different  pharmacopoeias.  As  I 
have  observed,  we  are  endeavouring  to  have  those  different  pharmacopoeias 
abolished ; they  do  not  differ  so  materially  as  yours  do. 

3808.  Is  this  system  recognised  and  agreed  upon  by  all  the  states  of 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Austria  ? — Yes,  there  are  several  modifications; 
but  in  point  of  fact,  they  come  to  the  same  thing. 

3809.  The  same  principle  obtains  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  as  in  any  one  of 
the  small  German  duchies  ? — Certainly. 

3810.  Only  the  pharmacopoeias  differ  ? — Some  of  the  smaller  states  use  the 
Prussian  pharmacopoeia. 

3811.  The  same  principle  of  administering  oaths  to  the  vendors  of  drugs, 
and  the  same  system  of  inspection,  obtains  ?— Yes. 

3812.  And  the  same  system  of  government  fixing  the  prices  at  which  the 
drugs  are  to  be  sold  ? — Decidedly. 

3813.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  upon  what  principle  the  prices  of  the 
drugs  are  fixed  ? — I think  the  vendor  of  the  drugs  is  allowed  50  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts. 

3814.  Upon  the  prime  cost  of  the  drugs  ?— Yes,  when  mixed  according  to  a 
prescription ; otherwise  he  can  make  his  own  charge. 

3815.  How  is  the  prime  cost  of  the  drugs  ascertained? — The  prime  cost  of 
the  drugs  is  ascertained  from  the  principal  importers. 

3816.  The 
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3816.  The  value  of  the  drugs  is  obtained  from  the  principal  importers,  and 
the  average  is  struck  upon  which  the  government  tariff  for  each  State  is  fixed  ? 
—Yes. 

3817.  That  is  in  reference  to  all  drugs  that  are  imported? — With  reference 
to  all  drugs  grown  and  imported  and  chemicals  manufactured.  We  have  no 
drug-brokers  in  Germany,  as  you  have  in  England ; we  have  wholesale 
druggists,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  houses  are  asked  to  send  in  lists 
of  prices. 

3818.  Do  the  wholesale  druggists  send  in  lists  of  prices  at  which  they  are 
willing  to  sell  the  drugs  ? — Yes. 

3819.  Upon  that  a profit  is  allowed  to  the  dispenser  of  the  medicines  to  the 
public  of  50  per  cent. ?— The  average  is  about  50  per  cent.;  some  are  much 
more,  and  some  are  much  less  ; 50  per  cent,  would  be  a very  poor  per-centage 
upon  such  an  article,  for  instance,  as  musk,  and  those  things  which  are  used  in 
small  quantities. 

3820.  What  is  the  penalty  in  case  the  vendor  chooses  to  charge  more  than 
50  per  cent.  ? — It  may  go  so  far  as  to  take  away  his  licence.  I cannot  give  you 
by  heart  the  different  penalties,  but  you  will  find  them  in  the  law  which  I shall 
translate  for  the  Committee. 

3821.  What  would  be  the  result  in  case  the  vendor  elects  to  sell  his  drugs  at 
a less  profit  than  50  per  cent.  ? — He  would  be  punished. 

3822.  If  the  vendor  elects  to  sell  those  drugs,  considering  50  per  cent,  to  be 
a too  excessive  profit,  at  25  per  cent,  profit,  what  is  the  consequence  ? — He 
would  be  punished. 

3823.  Did  you  say  that  that  was  a system  of  which  Germany  had  reason  to 
be  proud  ? — No  ; the  Chairman  asked  me  to  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Germany  ; different  countries  have  different  customs ; there 
are  reasons  why  we  should  have  such  a law  in  Germany,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  you  cannot  have  it  in  England.  I do  not  say  that  we  are  proud  of  paying 
50  per  cent.,  but  we  are  proud  of  a system  which  prevents  people  from  being 
poisoned.  In  Germany  a chemist  is  looked  upon  as  a man  of  integrity,  and 
he  is  very  frequently  made  a magistrate  or  placed  in  a high  post  of  honour 
where  integrity  is  required. 

3824.  That  is  the  vendor  of  drugs  ? — We  do  not  call  him  a vendor  of  drugs, 
we  call  him  by  a name  similar  to  your  apothecary,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
practise. 

3825.  Assuming  that  he  is  a man  of  very  high  standing  and  position,  do  you 
think  that  the  oaths  which  you  have  mentioned  as  being  constantly  administered 
to  him  are  necessary  to  bind  him  to  a course  of  integrity  ? — I think  the  oath 
affords  an  additional  guarantee.  They  are  not  all  men  who  would  be  bound  by 
a moral  restraint  only. 

3826.  Mr.  Peacocke .]  Does  not  it  appear  that  the  vendor  of  medicine  in 
Germany  is  sufficiently  bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations  you  have  named, 
and  by  having  the  exact  sum  prescribed  for  him  at  which  he  is  to  sell  his 
medicines,  without  swearing  him  in  addition  ? — Perhaps  we  think  a little 
more  of  an  oath  in  Germany  than  you  do  in  England  ; if  a man  swears  an 
oath,  he  means  to  stick  to  the  oath.  We  administer  the  oath  to  make  a man 
keep  those  rules  and  regulations. 

3827.  Mr.  Moft'utt .]  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  English  are  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  its  binding  character 
upon  the  man  who  takes  it  ? — I cannot  enter  into  the  question  as  to  how  an 
oath  is  observed  in  England  ; it  does  not  belong  to  my  branch ; it  belongs  to 
the  clergyman  and  the  lawyer. 

3828.  You  have  made  an  assertion  that  an  oath  is  regarded  with  much  more 
sanctity  in  Germany  than  in  England ; what  are  your  reasons  for  making  that 
statement  ? — Because  you  see  many  more  people  convicted  for  having  taken  a 
false  oath. 

3829.  In  England  than  in  Germany  ?— Yes. 

3830.  Chairman.']  Your  impression  is,  that  oaths  are  rather  more  lightly 
taken  in  this  country,  from  what  you  know,  than  in  Germany  ? — Yes. 

3831.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  I think  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  germ 
of  adulteration  was  ignorance  ? — I do  not  believe  I stated  that  the  germ  of 
adulteration  was  ignorance  ; I said  that  adulteration  should  be  checked  in 
the  germ. 
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3832.  And  that  the  germ  you  believed  was  mainly  the  ignorance  of  the 
goods  that  the  man  was  dealing  in  ? —Ignorance  might  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse, 
but  I do  not  believe  it  is  ignorance  in  many  cases. 

3833.  You  believe  that  the  germ  of  adulteration  really  is  fraud? — I believe 
it  is  ; I will  not  say  that  it  is  always  fraud ; it  is  often  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
customer,  who  prefers  something  made  otherwise  than  the  pharmacopoeia 
directs,  but  that  is  very  wrong.  I believe  much  mischief  and  confusion  occurs 
in  that  way. 

3834.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  in  analysing  drugs  in  Germany  ? 
— In  Germany  and  in  this  country. 

3835.  Has  the  result  of  your  experience  been  to  lead  you  unequivocally  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  impure  drugs 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  drug  trade  itself? — Not  to  the  drug  trade,  so 
much  as  to  the  manufacturers. 

3836.  In  what  regard  do  you  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  manufac- 
turers ? — They  may  manufacture  their  alkaloids  or  principles  from  articles  which 
are  unfit  to  use  for  other  purposes. 

3837.  Would  not  the  result  of  excluding  drugs  not  of  entire  purity  be  very 
much  to  enhance  the  price  and  cripple  the  supply? — It  would  injure  the 
interests  of  the  English  manufacturers,  and  it  would  enhance  the  price 
certainly. 

3838.  And  it  wrould  limit  the  supply  ? — Yes. 

3839.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.']  Is  the  nomenclature  of  drugs  in  the  chemists’ 
shops  in  Germany  in  German  or  in  Latin  ? — In  Latin  ; our  pharmacopoeia  is  in 
Latin  ; chemists  are  not  allowed  to  have  a pharmacopoeia  in  German  ; they 
are  to  have  a Latin  pharmacopoeia  in  order  to  keep  them  so  educated  that  they 
can  translate  Latin. 

3840.  Then  of  course  prescriptions  are  also  written  in  Latin  ? — Yes.  There 
is  only  one  thing  in  which  German  physicians  differ  from  English  physicians ; they 
write  the  prescription  in  Latin  and  the  direction  in  German ; they  give  the 
different  ingredients  in  Latin,  and  say,  “Take  so  much”  in  German. 

3841.  Is  that  course  pursued  somewhat  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  know- 
ledge of  medicines  in  the  hands  of  a fewer,  more  select,  and  educated  class  r — 
No,  that  is  already  the  case  ; it  is  a practice  that  you  could  not  follow  in  Eng- 
land, and  I do  not  believe  it  is  very  right  in  Germany  ; it  is  very  certain  that  it 
keeps  the  trade,  or  as  we  call  it,  a profession,  select ; yet  still  it  is  injuring 
many  others  who  might  make  a good  living,  besides  those  who  are  already 
occupied ; people  are  privileged  to  have  a chemist’s  shop  ; only  a certain  num- 
ber of  chemists’  shops  are  allowed  to  a certain  number  of  inhabitants. 

3842.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  the  object  of  having 
prescriptions  written  in  Latin  is  to  obtain  a universality  of  prescriptions ; that 
is  to  say,  that  an  English  prescription  will  do  for  Germany,  or  Sweden,  or  any 
other  country  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3843.  From  what  part  of  Germany  do  you  come? — From  Saxe  Meiningen. 

3844.  Do  you  know  the  customs  and  habits  of  Germany  generally? — i have 
had  experience  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

3245.  With  regard  to  what  you  were  examined  upon  just  now,  you  said  that 
a chemist  in  Germany  wrould  be  punished  if  he  sold  drugs  below  the  established 
price,  or  above  the  established  price  ; if  he  objected  to  sell  a drug  at  all  at  the 
established  price,  would  he  be  equally  punished? — Yes, if  he  objected  to  make 
up  a prescription,  or  sell  any  drug  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

3246.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  the  chemists  or  the  apothecaries,  as  you  term  them 
in  Germany,  to  undergo  any  examination  previously  to  their  taking  out  a 
licence  for  vending  drugs  ? — Yes. 

3847.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  examination  ? — Before  they  are  taken 
apprentices  they  are  examined  in  the  minor  classics,  in  perhaps  Cornelius  Nepos 
and  Caesar  ; they  would  have  to  show  that  they  understood  their  own  language 
well,  and  they  would  have  to  show  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics. 

3848.  Before  what  tribunal  does  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appren- 
ticeship take  place? — Our  highest  authority  is  a minister;  in  the  same  way, 
for  instance,  as  you  have  a minister  for  war,  we  have  a minister  for  medical 
affairs ; under  this  minister,  there  is  a medical  board  composed  of  physicians 
and  chemists,  and  under  that  board  are  inspectors  and  local  boards.  The  latter 
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examine  apprentices  and  assistants,  and  the  former  those  who  take  shops  or 
manage  them. 

3849.  What  follows  before  a licence  is  granted  to  a man  to  vend  drugs  on 
his  own  account?— He  must  buy  an  established  shop,  which  is  an  exclusive 
privilege ; I do  not  wish  to  speak  in  favour  of  those  privileges ; I believe  they 
are  out  of  date. 

3850.  Upon  what  system  are  those  privileged  shops  established  in  any  German 
State  with  which  you  are  most  acquainted  ? — They  go  such  a far  period  back 
that  I really  do  not  know  ; they  may  have  been  granted  for  some  services ; in 
later  times  we  have  got  licences  in  the  large  cities  when  the  population  has 
increased ; after  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased  to  3,000,  every  one  in 
the  kingdom  has  a right  to  apply  for  a licence,  and  the  candidates  have  to  un- 
dergo an  examination,  and  the  most  clever  person,  who  can  show  the  best 
moral  certificates,  would  get  the  licence. 

3851.  So  that  those  licensed  shops  for  the  vending  of  drugs  stand  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a monopoly  in  favour  of  the  vendors  of  the  drugs  ? — They  are 
in  favour  of  the  public  as  well,  who  are  protected  both  to  quality  and  prices. 
One  man  might  otherwise  charge  five  times  as  much  as  another. 

3852.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chemist  were  disposed  to  adopt  a free 
trade  principle  and  sell  very  cheaply,  he  is  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the 
Government? — Yes,  with  regard  to  prescriptions  only. 

3853.  Do  you  know  how  many  chemists’  shops  there  are  in  Berlin? — I think 
there  are  about  20. 

3854.  What  is  the  population  of  Berlin  ? — About  400,000. 


Mr.  Stafford  Allen,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3855.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  a member  of  a firm  of  Drug  Grinders,  Stafford 
and  George  Allen,  and  also  of  Manufacturing  Chemists,  George  Allen  and 
Company  ? — Yes. 

3856.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs ; will  you 
state  to  the  Committee  whether  generally  you  concur  in  the  observations  that 
have  been  made,  especially  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  trade  who  have  pre- 
ceded you? — The  observations  have  been  so  various  that  I hardly  know  ho w to 
answer  them.  My  idea  is,  having  seen  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
laid  before  this  Committee,  that  the  public  have  been  very  much  abused 
through  the  papers  by  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken  before  this  Committee, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs  and  powders,  and 
the  grinding  of  drugs ; I cannot  speak  to  any  other  branches  of  the  trade  than 
the  grinding  of  drugs. 

3857.  Is  it  your  belief  that  drugs  are  much  more  pure  than  the  evidence 
which  has  been  already  given  would  lead  the  Committee  to  suppose  ? — Abun- 
dantly more  so.  We  w^ere  induced  to  enter  into  the  trade  in  1833  from  a 
generally  expressed  wish  of  the  wholesale  drug  trade  for  the  establishment  of 
drug-grinders  in  whom  they  could  have  confidence,  both  as  respects  integrity 
and  skill. 

3858.  Then  it  would  appear,  that  in  1833  there  was  an  impression  that  drug- 
grinding was  not  altogether  in  the  hands  of  honest  people : — There  were  not 
enough  honest  men  in  the  trade. 

3859.  Were  there  not  a considerable  number  of  dishonest  men  in  the  trade  ? 
— There  were  one  or  two,  or  two  or  three. 

3860.  Without  inquiring  the  exact  number,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that 
time  there  existed  some  dishonest  persons  in  the  drug-grinding  trade,  and  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  introduce  a leaven  of  a higher  character  ? — Exactly  so. 
From  the  great  success  that  the  establishment  of  our  uncle,  at  Plough-court, 
met  with,  who  was  well  known  in  the  drug  trade,  it  was  pressed  upon  Mr. 
Charles  May  and  myself  to  establish  drug  mills  where  drugs  could  be  purely 
manufactured. 

3861.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  establishment  ? — We  have  received 
very  extensive  support  from  a number  of  the  drug  trade  and  wholesale 
druggists. 

3802.  Do  you  believe  that  you  have  got  rid  of  dishonest  drug-grinders? — 
I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question ; but  I am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
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manufacture  of  drugs,  and  the  grinding  of  drugs,  are  carried  on  in  a much 
better  way  than  they  were  30  years  ago.  I think  that  drugs  were  never  so 
purely  administered  to  the  public  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

3863.  I presume  your  evidence  does  not  go  to  this  extent,  that  there  are  no 
impure  drugs  sold  ? — I cannot  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  none. 

3864.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  only  a very  small  quantity  of  impure  drugs 
sold  ? — I think  there  is  only  a very  small  quantity  of  impure  drugs  sold ; I speak 
as  regards  powders  ; those  are  the  articles  that  chiefly  come  under  my  notice  ; 
that  is,  articles  exhibited  in  powders.  I would  just  observe,  if  you  would  allow 
me,  that  much  has  been  said  here  of  what  is  called  the  four-per-cenl . system. 
The  foundation  of  our  business  was  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  that  system. 
We  never  allowed  it  in  our  establishment;  we  protested  against  it  from  the 
first. 

3865.  Ttie  four-per-cent,  system  did  exist  very  generally,  did  it  not? — It 
existed  to  a certain  extent  at  the  time  we  began  business,  I believe.  I am  not 
able  to  say  from  personal  observation,  because  I do  not  know  what  takes  place 
in  any  other  establishment  than  my  own. 

3866.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  not  you  aware  that  the  four-per-cent,  system  does 
exist  in  some  instances  now? — I believe  it  does,  but  to  a small  extent,  compared 
to  what  it  did  30  years  ago. 

3867.  Viscount  Goderich.']  As  you  never  practised  the  four-per-cent,  system 
yourself,  I presume  you  regard  it  as  a dishonest  practice  ? — We  think  it  an 
unfair  practice  ; unfair,  perhaps,  to  both  parties.  The  loss  a drug  sustains  in 
grinding  is  very  different  in  one  drug  from  another,  and  it  would  not  seem  to 
be  fair  that  everything  should  be  returned  with  a loss  of  4 lbs.  per  cwt. ; whereas 
sometimes  the  loss  is  much  greater,  and  sometimes  the  loss  is  much  less.  If 
the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I will  hand  in  a Table,  showing  the  losses  in 
drugs  in  grinding  ( handing  in  the  same).  Those  are  results  taken  from  our 
books  for  two  or  three  months. 

3868.  What  is  the  substance  generally  mixed  with  the  drugs  to  make  up  the 
loss  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
operation. 

3869.  Chairman.]  Does  the  loss  in  grinding  fall  upon  the  person  to  whom 
the  drug  belongs  ? — Yes. 

3870.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  never  were  a drug-grinder  till  you  ground  your  own 
drugs,  were  you  ? — My  partner,  Mr.  May,  was  a drug-grinder  in  the  country, 
and  we  transferred  the  business  to  London,  and  increased  it ; I was  not  a drug- 
grinder  until  that  time. 

3871.  How  did  Mr.  May,  in  his  arrangements  with  his  customers,  at  the  time 
he  ground  drugs  for  other  druggists,  supply  the  deficiency  or  the  loss  on  the 
drugs  sent  to  him  to  be  ground  : — He  did  not  supply  the  loss ; he  always 
returned  the  article  with  the  real  loss  which  it  sustained  in  the  process  of 
powdering  and  drying. 

3872.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Did  Mr.  May  find  that  any  objection  was  made 
by  his  customers  to  his  returning  the  drugs  with  the  real  loss  ? — He  found  that 
his  drugs  were  appreciated  and  approved,  and  the  practice  has  become  more 
and  more  general. 

3873.  Mr.  Moffatt]  And  is  now  the  general  practice? — And  is  now  the 
general  practice  ; but  as  I said  before,  there  may  be  exceptions,  which  I suspect, 
but  I do  not  know  of. 

3874.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  wish  to  give 
evidence  ? — Something  has  been  said  with  respect  to  compound  powders  ; that 
was  another  reason  for  the  foundation  of  our  establishment,  and  we  from  the 
first  refused  to  make  or  sell  them,  and  we  have  never  made  a pound.  I wish  to 
mention  with  respect  to  some  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  by  a witness 
of  the  name  of  Gay ; I was  altogether  astonished  at  such  evidence.  I never 
heard  of  the  gentleman  in  the  trade,  and  I hope  his  operations  were  but  on  a 
small  scale. 

3875.  Is  there  any  particular  answer  which  that  witness  gave,  to  which  you 
take  exception? — I understand  him  to  have  said  that  he  never  ground  a drug 
without  adulteration  ; he  particularly  spoke  of  rhubarb. 

387G.  Did  not  Mr.  Gay  s evidence  apply  to  the  state  of  things  some  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

3877.  Without 
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3877.  Without  specifying  the  particular  charge  which  he  made,  what  is  your 
experience  with  regard  to  rhubarb  ? — That  it  is  universally  ground  genuine. 
At  the  same  time  I must  state  that  for  the  inferior  qualities  (there  are  frequently 
four  qualities  of  rhubarb  made;  some  houses  send  a little  English  rhubarb  to 
be  ground  with  it.  They  send  it  to  us  ready  mixed,  but  it  is  a very  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  rhubarb  that  is  ground  ; it  is  chiefly  for  Ireland  and 
the  Colonies. 

3878.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  Irish  climate  that 
makes  that  kind  of  rhubarb  particularly  applicable  ? — The  peculiarity  is  its 
cheapness. 

3879.  Do  you  grind  the  British-grown  rhubarb  r — If  it  is  sent  to  us  to  be 
ground  we  must  grind  it. 

3880.  You  would  not  mix  it  with  other  rhubarb  in  your  establishment? 
—No. 

3881.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Did  not  you  say  that  you  ground  the  inferior  qualities? 
— We  grind  the  fourth  quality  ; we  should  grind  it,  as  we  should  anything  else, 
if  it  was  sent  to  us. 

3SS2.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  You  say  that  a small  quantity  of  inferior  rhubarb  is 
sometimes  ground  up  with  the  other  ? — I said  that  sometimes  English  rhubarb 
wTas  ground  in  certain  proportions  with  other  rhubarb  for  the  lowest  qualities  ; 
I believe  the  medicine  itself  to  be  nearly  equally  efficacious. 

3883.  Do  you  grind  it  yourself? — We  only  grind  it  for  the  trade;  we  do  not 
grind  it  for  ourselves.  It  is  a rule  of  our  establishment  that  we  do  not  deal  in 
any  article  that  we  grind  for  others. 

3884.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  What  is  your  belief  as  to  the  amount  of  British- 
grown  rhubarb  that  gets  into  the  market  ?— The  quantity  is  very  small. 

3885.  You  do  not  believe  that  20  tons  have  been  grown  near  Banbury  ; you 
think  that  is  an  excessive  amount? — I should  have  thought  it  wTas  five  times 
the  amount  that  was  used. 

38S6.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  If  it  is  equally  efficacious,  what  objection  should  there 
be  to  using  it  ? — I can  see  none. 

3887.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  quantity  should  not  have  been  grown  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ? — lhere  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
grown.  The  question  I was  asked,  was  whether  in  my  opinion  such  a quantity 
was  grown  ; I think  not ; I think  there  is  nothing  like  that  quantity  grown, 
from  the  very  small  quantities  that  come  under  my  own  notice,  and  knowing 
what  a large  proportion  of  the  rhubarb  used  in  London  is  of  foreign  growth. 

3888.  How  do  you  account  for  so  little  English  rhubarb  being  used,  if,  as 
you  say,  it  is  equally  efficacious  ? — There  is  a general  impression  amongst  the 
drug  trade,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  powerful  as  the  other  rhubarb,  and  there  is 
a feeling  against  it.  The  trade  do  not  like  to  use  it,  because  the  public  impres- 
sion is,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  powerful,  although  several  gentlemen,  such  as  Dr. 
Pereira  and  Dr.  Timms,  were  of  opinion  that  it  possessed  very  great  medicinal 
properties. 

3880.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  great  difference 
in  price  between  English  and  foreign  rhubarb,  if,  as  you  apprehend,  the  two 
articles  are  nearly  equally  efficacious? — I hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
question.  I do  not  deal  in  rhubarb  ; I merely  grind  it  for  the  trade. 

3890.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  article  that  you  wish  to  observe  upon  ? 
— I would  just  observe  that,  from  my  experience,  there  is  a constant  rivalry 
going  on  amongst  the  drug  houses  as  to  who  can  get  the  best  article  ; they 
are  constantly  stimulating  us,  by  giving  us  the  best  drugs,  to  produce  articles 
of  better  quality  one  than  another. 

3891.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  the  drug  trade  is  much 
better  than  it  was  some  years  ago  ? — Very  much  so. 

3892.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  room  for  legislative  interference 
with  regard  to  the  purity  of  drugs  ? — I do  not  see  the  benefit  of  any  legis- 
lative interference,  unless  it  is  between  the  retail  druggist  and  the  consumer, 
so  that  the  drugs  may  be  verified  in  the  shops.  As  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Richter,  stated,  there  might  be  some  benefit  in  that,  but  I am  not  sure  that  the 
benefit  would  be  very  great.  I believe  that  drugs  are  now  prescribed  to  the 
public  in  so  pure  a state,  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  very  little  improve- 
ment to  make. 
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3893.  Mr.  Otway.]  It  does  not  appear  that  your  remarks  as  to  the  purity  of 
drugs,  at  all  apply  to  the  drugs  that  are  likely  to  be  purchased  by  the  poorer 
classes  at  small  chemists’  shops  ; you  have  not  shown  in  any  way  that  the 
drugs  which  come  into  the  possession  of  those  small  chemists  are  not  adul- 
terated, nor  is  that  your  belief,  is  it? — Yes  ; it  is  my  belief  that  they  are  not 
adulterated,  or  that  they  are  adulterated  to  a very  small  extent  indeed.  I can 
only  say  that  if  there  is  adulteration  in  the  drug  trade,  they  do  not  let  us  know 
it,  because  we  have  always  set  our  faces  against  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  being 
the  case,  I am  bad  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  adulteration ; l only  speak  of 
what  comes  under  my  own  observation. 

3894.  Do  you  conceive,  from  your  experience,  that  a small  chemist,  in  aback 
street,  in  a low  part  of  London,  keeping  such  a shop  as  is  frequented  by  the 
poorer  classes,  sells  as  good  drugs  as  Savory  and  Moore,  or  Fisher  and  Toller, 
or  any  chemist  of  repute  in  London  ? — I think  the  fourth  quality  of  rhubarb 
might  be  employed  in  such  a case  as  that. 

3895.  Do  not  you  think  that  those  small  chemists  sometimes  sell  drugs  that 
are  very  perniciously  adulterated  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

3896.  In  the  case  of  opium,  for  instance  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing. 
My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  the  case. 

3897.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  grind  wdiat  is 
sent  to  you,  but  that  you  never  mix  two  articles  ? — Yes. 

3898.  You  have  refused  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  many  times. 

389c).  Does  not  the  fact  of  such  applications  being  made  to  you,  and  your 
character  being  established  for  not  doing  it,  convince  you  that  others  who  are 
less  scrupulous  than  yourself,  do  carry  out  that  practice  ? — The  practice  may 
exist,  but  I do  not  know  it  myself.  1 feel  diffident  of  imputing  motives  to  other 
people. 

3900.  You  say  you  have  refused  applications  to  adulterate  drugs  ; may  it 
not  be  presumed  that  the  persons  who  wish  to  have  it  done  have  gone  else- 
where ? — I have  refused,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  applications  in  the  course  of  25 
years  to  adulterate  drugs. 

3901.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  retail  drugs? — Not  in  London.  We  have  a 
retail  and  manufacturing  establishment  in  Bedfordshire,  which  my  brother  con- 
ducts. I know  but  little  about  it.  He  was  regularly  brought  up  to  the  trade, 
and  he  has  the  entire  management  of  that  business. 
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3902.  Chairman.]  YOU  are,  I believe,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Justices  in  the 
City  of  London? — 1 am. 

3903.  You  have  held  that  office  some  years  I believe? — Thirteen  years. 

3904.  During  that  period,  has  anything  arisen  in  your  experience  before  the 
magistrates  touching  the  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  in  which  the  justices 
were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  ? — We  have  never  had  a single 
case. 

3905.  Have 
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3905.  Have  you  ever  had  a single  case  of  charge  against  any  person  for  the 
adulteration  of  bread  ? — Never. 

3906.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  practical  experience  goes,  you  know- 
nothing  of  the  law  affecting  this  subject  ? — Nothing  more  than  the  general 
principles  of  the  law. 

3907.  As  vou  have  no  practical  experience  of  it,  the  Committee  will  be  obliged 
if  you  can  state  from  your  knowledge  what  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  as 
affecting  those  who  adulterate  food  ? — l apprehend  that  there  are  four  remedies 
for  it ; one  is  by  action,  another  by  indictment,  another  by  summary  convic- 
tion before  a magistrate,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Excise. 

3908.  Taking  the  fourth  one  first,  I presume  we  dispose  of  that,  by  saying  that 
it  applies  only  to  articles  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise,  and 
not  to  general  articles  of  food  ; therefore  any  action  on  their  part  would  be  con- 
fined to  those  articles? — Yes;  the  law  upon  that  question  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  Excise. 

3909.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  general  law?  — Yes;  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  with  respect  to  bread  in  London,  and 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

3910.  There  is  also  an  Act  affecting  the  provinces,  is  there  not? — Yes;  there 
is  the  General  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  William  the  4th,  which  affects  beyond 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  ; beyond  the  ten  miles. 

3911.  What  is  the  distinction  between  those  Acts  in  their  provisions?  — I 
believe  none  at  all ; one  has  been  taken  I apprehend  from  the  other. 

3912.  Can  you  state,  in  general  terms,  the  provisions  of  that  Act? — Yes;  I 
have  the  Act  with  me.  The  general  provisions  are  : power  of  search  by  a magis- 
trate’s warrant  upon  information  for  that  purpose;  search  for  any  of  the  ingredients 
that  are  mentioned  ; that  is,  they  may  search  for  and  seize  corn  meal  or  flour  that 
is  ground;  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  are  for  a summary  proceeding 
before  the  magistrate  for  a penalty. 

3913.  You  refer  to  the  articles  of  bread  and  flour  ?— Yes. 

3914.  Is  there  any  law  within  your  cognizance  that  affects  other  articles  of 
food? — With  respect  only  to  ale,  beer,  porter,  cyder,  and  perry. 

3915.  Those  I believe  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise? — They  come 
before  the  magistrate  as  well  as  the  Excise. 

3916.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  remedies  in  those  cases  ? —Under  the  Ale- 
house Act  of  the  9th  of  George  the  4th,  it  is  an  offence  against  the  licences 
fraudulently  to  dilute  or  adulterate  liquors.  There  is  a penalty  for  the  first  offence 
of  5/.  and  a cumulative  penalty  upon  further  convictions. 

3917.  That  is  the  General  Act? — Yes.  The  Beerhouse  Act  is  the  1st  of 
William  the  4th  ; that  applies  to  mixing  drugs  or  pernicious  ingredients  ; for  the 
first  offence  proved  before  the  magistrates  there  is  a penalty  of  not  less  than  405. 
or  more  that  5/.,  and  for  the  second  offence  not  less  than  5 l.  or  more  than  10/. 
Then  with  respect  to  drugs  themselves,  there  is  only  one  Act  which  refers  to  them 
that  I am  aware  of,  which  is  the  Apothecaries’  Act,  under  which  two  parties, 
duly  appointed,  have  the  power  to  enter  any  apothecary’s  shop  (but  that  does  not 
affect  chemists),  to  search  for  any  medicines  or  drugs  which  are  unwholesome, 
and  if  found,  they  shall  burn  or  destroy  them  ; those  are  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Then  there  is  a penalty  of  5/.  for  the  first  offence;  but  the  larger 
penalties  are  obliged  to  be  sued  for  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster. 

3918.  Are  there  any  other  articles  than  those  that  you  have  enumerated  about 
which  there  is  any  legislation  at  all? — None  at  all,  that  I am  aware  of. 

3919.  Assuming  that  a person  purchases  adulterated  food  of  any  description, 
is  there  any,  and  what  remedy  for  him  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  ? — The 
general  text  books  state,  that  wherever  a man  does  an  act  which  will  affect  the 
public  interest,  that  is,  affect  it  in  such  a manner  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  or 
deceit,  that  in  itself  is  an  indictable  offence ; but,  taking  it  as  a general  principle, 
if  the  act  affects  an  individual  alone,  in  many  instances  it  would  not  be  an  indict- 
able offence. 

3920.  What  would  be  his  individual  remedy  ? — His  remedy  would  be  by  action. 
A case  occurred  in  January  1853,  that  was  decided  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  A man  was  charged  before  the  magistrates,  and  he  was  indicted  for  selling 
a gold  chain,  stating  it  to  be  solid  gold,  the  interior  of  the  chain  being  of  base 
metal.  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  stopped  that  case,  and  said,  although  the  man  had 
been  in  the  service  some  years,  and  must  of  necessity  have  had  cognizance  of 
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the  value  of  the  chain,  yet  he  scarcely  thought  it  was  a fraud  in  the  servant  to 
do  so. 

3921.  The  indictment  was  not  held  to  be  good? — The  indictment  was  drawn, 
but  the  case  was  stopped  ; I am  citing  that  as  one  case.  I know  other  cases  where 
I have  drawn  indictments  when  I was  formerly  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
where  a person  has  been  convicted  of  passing  off  chains  as  gold  which  were  really 
not  gold,  that  is,  to  injure  pawnbrokers.  Those  are  merely  analogous  cases  to 
the  present  question. 

3922.  Viscount  Goderich  d\  The  Committee  understand  that  the  only  remedy 
which  an  individual  has  against  a person  who  sells  him  an  adulterated  or  spurious 
article  of  any  kind  is  by  way  of  action?  —Unless  some  public  injury  has  arisen 
from  it.  There  are  several  cases  decided  in  our  text  books  on  this  subject,  viz., 
where  a man  has  sold  bread  with  unwholesome  mixture  in  it  to  the  military 
asylum  at  Chelsea,  it  was  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  because  it  was  selling 
to  a public  body  ; also  in  a case  where  adulterated  bread  was  sold  to  the  soldiers 
at  Wcedon  Barracks,  that  was  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence. 

3923.  Then  does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  in  the  case  of  a private  individual 
totally  unconnected  with  a public  body,  his  only  remedy  would  be  by  way  of 
action  ? — Yes  ; but  cases  might  arise  which  would  be  indictable. 

3924.  The  ordinary  remedy  would  be  by  way  of  action  ? — Yes. 

3925.  Is  that  mode  of  proceeding  within  the  reach  of  poor  persons?—  No, 
except  in  the  county  court ; they  might  take  a remedy  in  the  county  court,  and 
they  are  rather  fond  of  going  there. 

3926.  Viscount  Ebringtond]  But  practically,  is  it  a remedy  which  is  had  recourse 
to  either  by  rich  or  poor? — Neither,  I should  fancy,  or  very  seldom. 

3927.  Viscount  Goderich.']  Are  there  such  difficulties,  either  of  expense  or  of 
any  other  description,  as  render  it  impossible  that  that  mode  of  remedy  should 
put  an  end  to  a wide-spread  evil  of  that  description  ? — The  difficulties  would  be 
too  great  for  a poor  man  to  grapple  with. 

3928.  Viscount  Ebringtond]  And  in  proportion  to  the  evil  inflicted  it  would  be 
too  great  to  make  it  worth  a rich  man’s  while  ? — Yes. 

3929.  Mr.  Peacocked]  In  the  case  you  speak  of,  of  a person  being  indicted  for 
selling  a chain  that  was  not  gold,  I apprehend  he  was  indicted  under  the  ordinary 
case  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences? — Yes. 

3930.  In  any  ordinary  case  of  fraud  you  must  be  aware  that  no  conviction 
could  be  obtained  under  that  statute  ; you  would  never  obtain  a conviction  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  really  and  virtually,  under  that  statute. 
Do  you  recollect  any  instance  in  which  there  has  been  a conviction  obtained? — 
I cannot  give  you  a case  decided  upon  it  at  the  present  moment,  but  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  there  have  been  many  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
I am  not  engaged  there  now. 

3931.  Convictions  for  selling  one  thing  for  another? — Yes.  I recollect  drawing 
an  indictment  many  years  ago  against  a man  for  putting  sand  in  sugar;  the  lower 
part  of  the  bag  being  full  of  sand. 

3932.  Did  you  get  a conviction? — Yes;  then  that  was  the  substituting  one 
thing  lor  another. 

3933.  Did  you  indict  him  in  that  case  for  getting  money  under  false  pre- 
tences ? — Yes. 

3934.  Mr.  Wised]  I presume  that  the  observations  you  have  just  made  do  not 
apply  to  bread  and  flour? — No. 

3935.  Under  the  106th  chapter  of  the  3 Geo.  4,  you  are  aware  that  the  public 
have  already  a remedy,  if  they  use  it? — 1 am  not  speaking  of  bread  and  flour;  it 
was  a general  question  that  was  put  to  me. 

3936.  With  regard  to  the  bread  question  in  the  metropolis,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  the  3 Geo.  4,  c.  106,  which  applies  specially  to  the 
metropolis,  has  never  been  used? — It  is  a local  Act  ; it  is  not  in  the  Statutes  at 
Large,  or  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  such  an  Act. 

3937.  Are  you  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  Act  being  passed? — Not  at  all;  it 
was  betore  my  time. 

3938.  Do  you  think  the  information  having  to  be  laid  within  48  hours  tends 
to  prevent  the  remedy  being  applied  ? — Yes  ; it  would  be  too  short  a time  in  a 
great  number  of  cases.  For  instance,  if  a man  purchased  yesterday  a loaf  which 
he  would  not  discover  was  adulterated  till  to-day,  he  might  come  to-morrow  to 
the  court,  where  there  -would  be  too  much  business  for  him  even  to  get  access  to 
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the  magistrate  without  waiting  five  or  six  hours;  and  he  might  not  think  it  worth 
his  w hile  to  do  so. 

3939.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  generally  known  to  the  public  that  any  bakers 
who  sold  loaves  made  of  mixed  Hour  not  marked  with  M,  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  10  l.  and  to  have  their  names  published  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
public  would  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  and  come  to  you  for  summonses?  — I 
think  they  would.  I think  if  it  were  a more  general  Act,  and  if  the  public  were 
perfectly  aware  that  a general  system  of  adulteration  was  going  on,  they  would 
apply  to  the  magistrates. 

3940.  You  think  that  if  the  Act  were  renewed,  with  certain  amendments  and 
alterations,  and  made  a public  Act,  it  would  have  a good  effect  ? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

3941.  Viscount  Goderich.^  Would  not  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  way  of 
indictment  he  more  liable  to  objections  than  that  you  alluded  to  by  way  of 
action  ? — Very  few’  persons  would  think  of  proceeding  by  indictment  unless  they 
were  Government  bodies  ; that  lias  been  my  own  observation  at  least. 

3942.  Your  observations  apply7  to  all  cases  of  fraud  of  this  description,  whether 
in  articles  of  food  or  any  other  articles  ? — No  doubt. 

3943.  Chairman .]  Have  you  turned  your  attention  in  any  way  whatever  to 
the  possible  means  of  making  the  law  more  summary  and  simple  in  its  character? 
— One  or  two  things  have  occurred  to  me.  The  first  suggestion  would  be  a right 
of  search,  either  by  actual  inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  by  parties 
connected  with  the  police,  where  their  services  could  be  made  available.  The 
right  of  search  exists  with  respect  to  defective  weights  and  measures,  as  you  are 
aware  ; they  have  a right  not  only  to  search,  but  also  to  seize,  which  is  done  every 
week,  and  every  day  in  fact.  Then  it  occurred  to  me,  supposing  it  was  a drug, 
for  example,  whether  that  drug  could  not  be  taken  to  some  analytical  chemist, 
and  whether  his  certificate  might  not  he  allowed  to  be  a sufficient  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  component  parts  of  the  drug;  and  in  order  to  call  upon  the 
defendant  for  his  answer  to  the  charge,  as  you  do  in  Custom-house  cases,  leave 
the  onus  upon  the  defendant  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  article.  In  a 
Custom-house  case  a man  is  taken  up  for  smuggling;  the  Act  of  Parliament 
requires  him  to  prove  that  the  duty  has  been  paid  upon  the  article.  Now  here, 
if  you  get  a prima  facie  case  against  the  party,  and  raise  the  question  upon  t tie 
certificate  of  some  competent  person  that  he  has  examined  the  drug,  you  cau  call 
upon  the  defendant  to  make  good  his  defence. 

3944.  Mr.  Otway. ] Y’ou  are  alluding  to  the  metropolis,  I presume  ? — I would 
take  it  as  a general  practice. 

3945.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  small  provincial  towns  you  could  find  chemists 
whose  certificate  ought  to  be  held  valid  ? — I would  not  confine  it  to  chemists ; I 
would  take  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  instance,  or  some  practical 
person  at  all  events  ; or  if  there  were  no  such  person  near,  there  might  be  some 
Government  officer  appointed  who  was  capable  of  giving  an  analysis  of  it. 

3946.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  constitution  of  a central  Board  who 
would  have  that  power? — That  is  a question  to  which  I have  not  turned  my  at- 
tention. 

3947.  Viscount  Goderich .]  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  easy  and 
simple  remedy  for  a private  individual  against  a person  w ho  sold  him  a counter- 
feit or  adulterated  article  which  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all  ? — Except  by 
making  a general  Act  of  Parliament  conformable  to  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Bread  Act. 

3948.  And  then  allow  the  case  to  go  before  the  justices? — YTes,  and  leave  the 
justices  to  decide. 

3949.  Chairman.~\  In  that  case  the  prosecutor  is  not  the  individual  who  has 
purchased  t.he  adulterated  flour,  but  the  inspector,  or  the  person  acting  under  the 
magistrate’s  warrant? — He  would  be  then. 

3950.  Under  that  Act  as  it  is  now  ? — Yes  ; it  is  not  confined  to  the  inspectors. 

3951.  At  the  present  moment,  if  the  Committee  understand  rightly,  the  per- 
son aggrieved  may  make  an  application  to  a police  officer,  stating  that  he  has 
purchased  at  such  and  such  a place  adulterated  flour,  and  that  police  officer  so 
acting  for  this  individual,  and  therefore  on  the  part  of  the  public  also,  may  obtain 
a warrant  and  seize  that  flour,  and  conduct  the  prosecution  before  the  magis- 
trates ? — That  is  according  to  the  present  Act  of  Parliament. 
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3952.  It  does  not  necessarily  fall  upon  the  individual  to  right  himself — Not 
at  all. 

3953.  Mr.  Peacocked]  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  thought  in  local 
towns  you  could  find  analytical  chemists  of  sufficient  skill  ; do  not  you  think 
that  that  would  be  a question  to  be  left  to  the  locai  magistrates  to  determine? — 
No  doubt. 

3954.  In  cases  which  involve  a larger  amount  of  professional  skill,  do  not  you 
think  there  should  be  a Board  in  London  to  whom  they  might  appeal  ? — Unless 
there  were  a local  Board  giving  actual  directions,  I think  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  officers  who  were  appointed  rather  to  shirk  their  duty. 

3955.  What  officers  ? — Whoever  might  be  appointed  as  inspectors,  if  there 
were  inspectors  appointed. 

3956.  Mr.  Otway.^  Why?—  I find  it  so  in  practice.  We  have  ale-conners  or 
tasters,  who  are  elected  by  the  Common  Hall,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  round  to 
public-houses  and  taste  their  ale.  I asked  a publican  the  day  before  yesterday 
who  had  been  in  business  25  years,  whether  he  recollected  their  coming  to  taste 
his  ale;  he  said,  “ No,  they  come  four  times  a year ; I give  them  a shilling  each 
time  they  come,  and  away  they  go.” 

3957.  Mr.  Peacocke.~\  That  would  refer  to  the  fact  whether  or  not  you  should 
have  a Board  in  London  instead  of  a local  Board  ; that  was  not  the  point;  the 
point  that  I was  questioning  you  upon  was  this,  whether  or  not  you  did  not  think 
that  the  magistrate  of  the  local  district  before  whom  the  case  was  brought,  might 
determine  whether  the  analytical  chemist  of  the  local  district  were  sufficiently 
skilled,  and  in  those  cases  where  they  did  not  deem  them  sufficiently  skilled  they 
might  then  have  a Board  of  scientific  men  in  London  to  whom  they  might  refer 
the  cases? — That  is  exactly  how  I intended  to  illustrate  it. 

3958.  Do  you  consider  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have  some, 
either  Government  interference  or  local  Board  interference? — I think  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  it  should  be  so. 

3959.  You  do  not  think  that  the  principle  of  caveat  emptor , that  the  buyer 
should  look  out  for  himself,  applies  in  this  instance? — He  would  not  understand 
in  many  instances  the  article  he  was  purchasing. 

3960.  You  think  that  a poor  man,  especially  in  those  districts  of  London  which 
come  particularly  under  your  notice,  is  utterly  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
seller? — No  question  about  it. 

3961.  And  if  it  is  left  to  him  to  protect  himself  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so? 
— He  never  shows  any  great  aptness  in  doing  it. 

3962.  I suppose  the  expense  and  the  loss  of  time  would  really  almost  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  protect  himself? — The  great  majority  of  the  lower  orders 
work  by  the  day,  and  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  losing  a day’s  pay  upon  a ques- 
tion of  the  adulteration  of  a quartern  loaf  u'e  will  say,  because  the  penalty  does 
not  always  go  to  the  individuals. 

3963.  Should  you  say,  from  the  communication  you  have  had  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  London,  that  there  is  a strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  or 
not  ? — I have  visited  a great  number  of  poor,  even  during  the  last  winter,  in  order 
to  relieve  them,  but  I never  heard  any  complaint  upon  that  subject  directly  from 
them  ; I think  I relieved  as  many  as  600  different  persons. 


3964.  Do  you  think  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption were  adulterated  ? — I have  no  doubt  a great  many  of  them  were. 

3965.  Viscount  j Ebrinyton.^  That  indisposition  to  lose  a day  in  complaining 
of  a private  grievance,  which  is  in  the  main  a public  concern,  is  not  confined  to 
the  poor,  is  it ; you  find  it  among  the  rich  also? — In  practice  we  observe  that 
those  who  ought  not  to  complain  are  sometimes  the  loudest  in  their  complaints, 
and  we  are  very  often  asked  for  expenses  in  summary  convictions  by  persons 
whom  one  would  scarcely  suppose  would  condescend  to  take  them. 

3966.  Is  not  there  practically  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  to  bestir  themselves  actively  in  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  adulteration,  though  they  may  be  perfectly  aware  that  they,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  public,  are  suffering  from  it — I here  really  is  very  great 
indisposition,  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  poor,  to  go  to  the  police  court 


at  all. 


3967.  Is 
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3967.  Is  that  confined  to  the  poor? — No;  I have  observed  it  in  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  summoned  for  poor  rates,  where  they  have  been  the  better  class 
of  poor  persons. 

3968.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  others,  you  think  that  on  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  some  public  authority  might  be  advantageously  employed  to 
do  on  behalf  of  individuals  composing  the  public,  that  which  as  individuals  they 
are  unwilling,  and  find  it  inexpedient,  to  do  for  themselves  ? — Yes;  I think  they 
would  all  prefer  that  the  onus  should  be  thrown  on  a public  officer,  rather  than 
on  themselves. 

3969.  You  see  nothing  more  unreasonable  in  a public  authority  protecting  the 
purity  of  food,  and  other  articles  in  common  use,  than  you  do  in  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  and  insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  shape  of  money  ? — None  whatever. 


Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3970.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  resident  in  Glasgow? — I am. 

397:.  I believe  you  are  the  Editor  of  a newspaper  in  that  city? — I am  Editor 
of  the  “ Reformers’  Gazette.’’ 

3972.  Your  attention  has  been  called,  I believe,  at  some  period  or  other,  to  the 
question  of  adulterations  in  food? — It  has. 

3973.  Has  it  been  called  to  this  question  with  regard  to  any  particular  article 
of  food,  or  to  articles  generally? — If  the  Committee  will  allow'  me,  I will  make  a 
short  statement  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  came  under  my  notice.  Some  few  years 
ago,  when  great  destitution  prevailed  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  a large  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  50,000/.  or  60,000/.,  w as  devoted 
to  furnishing  provisions,  including  oatmeal,  to  the  Highlanders  ; at  that  period 
information  was  given  to  me  that  a very  large  quantity  of  that  oatmeal  was 
adulterated  in  the  grossest  manner;  a letter  w-as  sent  to  me,  which  I thought  it 
my  duty  to  publish  in  the  paper  with  which  I am  connected,  and  the  con- 
tractor who  furnished  the  meal  referred  to  in  that  letter,  threatened  me  with 
an  action  of  damages.  I called  upon  the  Glasgow  committee  to  investigate  this 
matter,  believing  that  the  statement  was  true  ; another  threat  was  made  to  me, 
that  it  I ventured  to  make  any  inquiry,  an  action  would  be  brought.  I found 
myself  entangled  in  a matter  of  very  great  public  importance  : I retained  three 
of  the  most  eminent  counsel  of  the  Scottish  Bar  to  defend  me  in  this  threatened 
action,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Solicitor-general,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.  I proceeded  with  my  investigations;  a committee,  of  which  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  was  the  chairman,  heard  the  evidence  that  1 adduced  ; 
and  the  committee  was  so  staggered  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  hand  over 
this  party,  the  contractor,  to  the  procurator  fiscal,  in  Glasgow.  After  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  no  small  expense  incurred  by  me  at  that  particular  period, 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  then  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  ordered  an  indictment  to  be 
raised  against  this  contractor,  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Alexander  Banuatyne.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Glasgow,  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and 
Lord  Wood ; and  after  a long  trial  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was 
adjudged  to  imprisonment  in  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow,  for  a period  of  three 
months,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  300  /.  to  Her  Majesty. 

3974.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  ? 
— Yes;  the  oatmeal  was  mixed  with  bran  and  thirds,  the  common  food  tor 
horses. 

3975.  Mr.  Wise.~\  What  is  thirds  composed  of? — The  refuse  and  shell  of  the 
wheat. 

3976.  Mr.  Sheridan. ] If  the  bran  had  not  been  there  would  thirds  have  been 
considered  an  adulteration  ? — I dare  say  it  would.  To  my  amazement,  in  ihat 
trial  the  accused  party  brought  forward  some  of  the  principal  millers  in  Glasgow 
to  swear  that  it  was  quite  a common  practice  in  the  trade,  and  therefore  he  was 
to  be  excused  ; and  strange  to  say,  though  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  they  coupled 
their  verdict  with  a recommendation  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  in  the  trade. 

3977*  Chairman .]  Was  this  indictment  laid  against  him  under  any  special 
Scotch  law  ? — No  ; there  was  no  special  Scotch  law  to  meet  the  case  ; it  was  laid 
at  common  law. 

O.23. 
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3978.  Have  any  other  cases  come  under  your  own  notice  at  any  time  ? — Many 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  as  the  saying  is,  what  is  everybody’s  busi- 
ness is  nobody’s,  in  Glasgow. 

3979.  You  are  aware  that  a very  extensive  system  of  adulteration  exists  ; does 
it  exist,  to  your  knowledge,  in  any  other  things  besides  meal  r — Almost  everything 
you  can  name. 

3980.  Viscount  Ehrington.]  And  in  other  places  besides  Glasgow  the  same 
pri  nciple  applies? — No  ooubt  of  it;  there  is  a common  expression  in  Glasgow, 
that  almost  everything  is  adulterated  except  eggs  and  potatoes. 

3981.  Chairman.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  itself  is  so  extensively 
carried  on  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  such  a uidely  prevailing  evil  ? — Certainly. 

3982.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  present  state  of  the  law'  is  adequate  for  the 
purpose  ?—  1 do  not. 

3983.  Viscount  Ehrington.]  You  do  not  think  that  the  individual  interest  of 
consumers  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  public  against  the  influence  of  adulteration? 
— It  is  not. 

3984.  Or  that  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  their  intelligence  on  the  subject 
of  adulteration  is  sufficient  to  protect  them  ? — Some  of  them  scarcely  know  the 
difference,  the  adulteration  is  so  minute  and  cunningly  made  up. 

3985.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  I understand  you  to  say,  this  prosecution  was  under 
the  common  law  r — Yes. 

39S6.  Supposing  instead  of  finding  only  inferior  portions  of  the  same  article, 
the  husk,  and  so  forth,  they  had  found  any  chemical  agent,  or  anything  in  its 
nature  dcleteiious,  would  there  have  been  a similar  conviction,  or  could  you  by 
the  Scotch  law  have  proceeded  under  some  other  Act  ? — I am  not  in  a condition 
to  answer  that  question  specially. 

3987.  You  say  that  this  practice  of  adulteration  is  general ; I presume  you 
are  aware  that  in  some  instances  actual  deleterious  agents  are  introduced: — 
Yes. 

3988.  In  practice,  would  a conviction  take  place  under  the  same  process  at 
the  common  law  ? — I think  so. 

3989.  Chairman .]  Would  you  not  recommend  a more  simple  and  summary 
remedy  against  those  who  adulterate? — Yes. 

3990.  Have  you  considered  any  plan  in  your  own  mind  ; have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer  the  Committee  ? — It  has  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a very  wise 
measure  if  the  officers  of  Excise  in  Scotland,  who  are  active  and  intelligent  men, 
and  much  to  be  relied  upon,  had  the  power  to  go  into  the  mills  where  the  meal  is 
made  up,  and  inspect  them  at  periodical  intervals. 

3991.  Viscount  Ehrington.]  I think  you  said  that  there  was  a common  saying 
in  Glasgow,  that  everything  except  eggs  and  potatoes  was  adulterated  ; do  not  you 
think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  protection  in  other  things  besides 
flour  and  bread? — Certainly. 

3992.  Would  you  employ  the  same  agency  to  protect  the  public  in  the  case  of 
other  articles,  that  you  would  in  the  case  of  flour  and  bread  ? — I speak  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  article  of  oatmeal ; that  is  the  staff  of  life,  as  we  say  in 
Scotland. 

3993.  In  principle  you  see  no  objection  to  the  interference  by  public  authority 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  loss,  and  in  some  cases  the  injury  resulting  from 
adulteration? — Quite  so. 

3994.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  By  the  Scotch  common  law  can  you  prosecute  other 
cases  of  adulteration  than  that  of  flour  r — 1 do  not  know  that  we  could  in  our 
inferior  courts  ; the  case  noticed  arose  in  this  way  ; this  party,  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
had  made  a written  tender  that  he  would  furnish  a particular  quantity  of  oatmeal  ; 
now  they  found  that  that  oatmeal  was  mixed  with  bran  and  thirds,  which  is  food 
for  horses. 

3995.  Viscount  Ehrington.]  In  short  it  was  not  oatmeal  ? — It  was  not 
genuine  oatmeal. 

3996.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  As  I understand,  there  is  no  law  in  Scotland  that 
could  have  punished  this  man  for  exposing  it  for  sale  ; it  was  merely  that,  having 
bound  himself  by  contract,  he,  for  adulterating  some  of  it,  came  within  the  law  r 
— Quite  so. 

3997.  He  might  have  exposed  that  unwholesome  food  with  impunity  in  Glas- 
gow ? — He  might  at  that  time. 

3998.  Did 
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3998.  Did  this  conviction,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  create  any  change  in  the 
general  practice  of  the  meal  trade  in  Glasgow? — I am  afraid  it  did  not. 

3999.  Had  it  a temporary  effect? — It  had  at  the  time  a temporary  effect,  but  it 
was  dispelled,  I am  sorry  to  say,  because  the  party  was  liberated  before  the 
expiry  of  his  sentence  by  some  means  or  other  ; liow  I cannot  inform  the  Com- 
mittee. 

4000.  He  had  to  pay  his  300  /.,  had  he  not  ? — Not  one  penny. 

4001.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  have  stated  that  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  your  belief 
is  that  there  is  adulteration  in  everything? — Yes;  almost  in  everything. 

4002.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  recite  to  the  Committee  a few  of  the  articles 
in  which  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  adulteration  takes  place  ? — The 
last  act  of  adulteration  that  I know  of  in  Glasgow  was  a charge  made  in  the 
Town’s  Hospital  of  Glasgow,  that  the  drugs  sent  to  the  institution  were  adul- 
terated. 

4003.  How  was  that  discovered? — It  was  discovered  by  some  inspectors  in  the 
house. 

4004.  Are  there  inspectors  to  the  Town’s  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

4005.  They  discovered  the  adulterations  ? — Yes. 

4006.  Therefore  the  drugs  which  had  been  sent  there  previously  having  been 
examined  by  them  were  not  adulterated  ; so  far  as  regards  drugs,  would  it  not 
be  a natural  consequence  that  this  adulteration  which  they  detected  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule?  — I hope  it  was. 

4007.  Will  you  name  some  other  articles  in  which  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  that  adulteration  takes  place,  besides  the  drugs  sent  to  the  hospital  ? 
— I do  not  know  any  of  my  own  knowledge. 

4008.  You  do  not  know  a single  article  adulterated  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
It  is  the  common  report  and  belief. 

4009.  Do  you  eat  oatcake  ? — Yes. 

4010.  Is  that  adulterated  ? — To  some  extent  it  is. 

4011.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  pure  oatmeal  to  make  cake  in 
Glasgow  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

4012.  The  adulteration  is  not  so  serious  that  it  is  worth  your  w hile  to  get  pure 
oatmeal  ? — I like  to  get  the  genuine  article. 

4013.  Why  do  not  you  get  the  genuine  article,  seeing  that  it  is  to  be  obtained 
in  Glasgow  ? — I go  to  various  parts  of  the  country  ; for  example,  to  the  Highlands, 
and  oatcake  is  presented  to  me  of  a very  excellent  quality,  and  in  another  place 
not  far  off,  of  a very  inferior  quality. 

4014.  Does  it  always  follow'  that  because  oatcake  is  of  a good  quality  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  an  inferior  quality  in  another,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
oatmeal ; may  not  there  be  some  difference  in  the  means  of  preparing  the  cake ; 
does  it  follow  that  there  roust  be  necessarily  impurities  in  the  oatcake  ? — There 
may  be  something  in  the  mode  of  cooking,  certainly. 

4015.  Will  you  state  some  other  articles  you  know  to  be  adulterated?  — 
Butter. 

4016.  What  is  that  adulterated  with  ? — I cannot  well  say  what  it  is  adulterated 
with  ; cases  have  been  communicated  to  me,  of  parties  having  bought  butter  at 
the  public  bazaar  in  Glasgow,  mixed  with  particular  elements  which  I cannot  well 
define. 

4017.  Has  your  own  observation  enabled  you  to  detect  butter  adulterated  ? — 
It  has  not. 

4018.  Have  you  seen  a specimen? — I have. 

4019.  Never  at  your  own  table  ? — At  my  own  table. 

4020.  Or  at  that  of  a friend  ? — I have  in  the  houses  of  friends  seen  butter 
really  inferior,  and,  as  I thought,  adulterated. 

4021.  Would  you  not  draw  a very  wide  distinction  between  deteriorating  an 
article  and  adulterating  an  article  by  mixing  it  with  some  foreign  substance  ? — i 
would. 

4022.  Is  it  your  belief  that  you  have  seen  at  the  table  of  your  friends,  butter 
mixed  with  some  foreign  substance  which  was  not  butter  ? — It  is. 

4023.  In  what  year  was  that;  within  the  last  two  or  three  years? — I have 
seen  it  within  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

4024.  Is  there  any  other  article  which  you  have  seen  within  your  own  knowledge 
adulterated  ? — I cannot  speak  of  any  other  article  of  food ; bread  I have  seen 
very  inferior  in  Glasgow. 

0.23.  L l 4025.  Although 
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4025.  Although  you  state  that  there  is  adulteration  in  everything  in  Glasgow, 
your  own  personal  knowledge  only  enables  you  to  express  a belief  that  there  is 
adulteration  in  oatmeal  ? — Yes. 

4026.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Who  has  the  power  of  remitting  a fine  in  Scotland 
inflicted  on  parties  guilty  of  anyoffer.ee? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that 
question  ; in  reference  to  the  case  I have  mentioned,  the  magistrates  doubted 
whether  they  had  power  to  make  any  investigation. 

4027.  Then  the  same  parties  who  inflicted  the  punishment  withdrew  it  upon  a 
doubt  of  their  own  power? — Not  at  all. 

4028.  How  then? — Some  application  had  been  made  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
the  sentence  was  departed  from. 

4029.  Was  not  the  reversal  of  that  decision  very  injurious  to  the  public  inte- 
rest?— It  was  ; it  made  a very  great  sensation  in  Glasgow  at  the  time. 

4030.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  have  suggested  that  the  department  of  Excise  should 
be  so  remodelled,  and  their  sphere  of  operation  enlarged,  that  you  could  entrust 
to  them  great  and  important  duties  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  those  articles. 
Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  what  adulteration  is? 
— I should  say,  if  the  article  of  oatmeal  is  mixed  with  anything  else  than  the  corn, 
that  is  adulteration. 

4031.  Would  you  not  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  adulterations 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  adulterations  which  were  simply  commercially  fraudu- 
lent ?—  Yes. 

4032.  Flow  would  you  make  those  distinctions? — Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say;  I am  not  in  a condition  to  answer  that  question. 

4033.  How  could  you  give  instructions  to  the  Excise  ? — For  example,  if  the 
Excise  were  permitted  to  enter  the  great  granaries  and  mills  where  meal  and 
articles  of  food  were  deposited,  and  to  examine  them  at  periodical  intervals,  that 
would  cure  it  probably.  Oatmeal  was  the  main  matter  upon  which  I thought  I 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  speak. 

4034.  Do  you  consider  that  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  oatmeal  by 
mixing  bran  with  it  is  prejudicial  to  health  ? — I certainly  do. 

4035.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a great  number  of  people  prefer  bread  with 
bran,  what  is  called  brown  bread  ? — In  this  case  there  was  more  than  bran  and 
thirds,  there  was  some  other  white  stuff. 

4036.  What  was  that  white  stuff? — I have  in  my  pocket  one  of  the  samples 
that  were  produced  at  that  trial ; it  was  some  kind  of  white  stuff  or  other  which 
the  local  witnesses  could  not  well  define. 

4037.  A mineral  substance  ? — I can  show  it  to  you. 

4038.  Was  it  terra  alba  or  plaster  of  Paris? — Plaster  of  Paris,  and  chalk,  and 
there  was  some  sawdust  in  it. 

4039.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  Excise  were  employed  it  would  be  necessary 
to  define  their  duties  very  minutely,  and  to  distinguish  between  adulterations  which 
were  simply  fraudulent  and  adulterations  which  were  injurious  to  public  health  ? 
— That  is  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  ; I can  offer  no  opinion 
upon  it. 

4040.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  What  was  the  date  of  this  conviction,  and  the 
name  of  the  party? — The  name  of  the  party  was  Alexander  Bannatyne ; he  was 
tried  on  the  29th  of  September  1847,  for  falsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition. 

4041.  Chairman.]  In  reference  to  questions  which  have  been  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Moffatt,  I would  merely  ask  you  this;  you  do  not  profess  yourself  to  have 
analysed  any  considerable  number  of  articles  of  food,  or  any  articles  whatever. 
You  are  speaking,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  from  general  report,  and  that 
report  comes  to  you,  in  a great  measure,  from  your  capacity  as  the  editor  of  an 
important  newspaper  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

4042.  You  believe  the  information  you  have  received  generally  to  be  correct? 
— I do. 

4043.  Have  you  read  any  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
this  Committee? — I have. 

4044.  Supposing  that  evidence  to  be  well  founded,  do  you  believe  there  is 
cause  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  ? — I do. 

4045.  I do  not  ask  you  whether  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  those 
adulterations  have  been  practised,  but  whether  you  think,  upon  the  evidence 
before  this  Committee,  the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere  ? — I certainly  do  think 
the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere. 

4046.  Mr. 
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4046.  Mr.  Mnffatt.)  Will  you  mention  some  portions  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie. 
has  been  given  before  this  Committee,  which  induced  you  to  come  forward  and 

state  that  everything  is  adulterated  in  Glasgow  ? — 1 beg  to  state  that  the  pro-  3°  lC>A- 

ceedings  of  this  Committee  are  known  to  the  public  over  the  length  and  breadth 

of  the  land,  and  people  naturally  talk  about  it.  They  say  you  can  scarcely  get  an 

article  now-a-days  that  is  pure  ; everything  is  mixed.  1 here  is  such  a competition 

in  trades  of  all  kinds  that  the  rogue  undersells  the  honest  man,  and  the  honest 

man,  in  self-defence,  is  obliged  to  practise  adulteration. 

4047.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  some  fact,  either  within  your 
own  knowledge  or  from  actual  positive  credible  evidence,  of  adulterations  which 
do  take  place  in  Glasgow? — I can  give  no  direct  evidence  to  the  Committee, 
because  I never  saw  with  my  own  eyes  any  adulteration  going  on.  I speak  in 
reference  to  common  report  and  belief. 

4048.  Mr.  Otway  J]  I presume  you  are  in  no  better  position  than  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  who  may  purchase  thousands  of  things  that  are  adulterated 
without  knowing  it? — Perhaps  not,  but  in  consequence  of  this  great  fraud,  prac- 
tised at  that  particular  period  in  Glasgow,  many  individuals  have  come  to  me, 
and  said  they  had  been  imposed  upon  ; for  example,  with  respect  to  tea,  that 
has  been  adulterated  ; sugar  has  been  adulterated,  and  so  on  ; they  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  court,  because  the  poorer  classes  in  Glasgow  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  time  to  dance  after  those  matters ; if  there  were  public  officers 
to  look  after  those  matters,  that  would  protect  the  public  so  far  and  do  a great 
deal  of  good. 

4049.  Mr.  Peacocked]  You  are  able  to  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that 
there  is  a strong  feeling  against  adulteration  in  Glasgow,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes  ? — Most  certainly. 

4050.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Glasgow  is  to 
require  some  kind  of  legislative  interference  ? — Most  certainly.  There  was  a case 
tried  in  Glasgow  in  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  and  snuff ; the  parties 
were  pulled  up  by  the  Excise,  and  it  was  proved  in  those  cases  that  the  tobacco 
was  chiefly  made  of  cabbages  grown  near  to  the  town  of  Airdrie,  in  Scotland. 

4051.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  What  happened  upon  the  discovery  that  the  tobacco  was 
composed  of  cabbage  leaves  ? — The  party  absconded,  and  a large  fine  was  awarded 
again&t  him  in  his  absence. 

4052.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Excise,  at  the  present  time,  to  look  after  the 
vendors  of  tobacco  to  see  that  they  are  selling  nothing  but  the  genuine  article  ? — 

I believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Excise.  It  struck  me  as  most  extraordinary,  that 
whilst  they  have  the  power  to  look  after  the  vendors  of  tobacco,  brewers,  and  so 
on,  they  have  no  power  to  look  after  the  vendors  of  food. 

4053.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Excise  are  armed  with  very  extraordinary 
power  to  detect  adulteration  of  tobacco,  and  to  bring  the  parties  so  abusing  the 
public  to  speedy  punishment  ? — The  Excise  have  the  power  to  bring  a sailor  who 
takes  in  his  pocket  a few  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  summary  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. 

4054.  But  the  Excise  have  the  power  to  detect  and  punish  the  adulteration  of 
tobacco  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

4055.  Mr.  Sheridan ,]  And  the  public  are  thankful  that  such  a power  exists  ?' 

— No  doubt. 

4056.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  You  still  beiieve,  notwithstanding  this  extensive  summary 
power,  that  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  goes  on  to  a considerable  extent? — That 
is  my  belief. 

4057.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that  beyond  the  one  case  you  have  stated  to 
the  Committee  l — No  ; I may  state  as  the  ground  of  my  belief,  that  that  case  was 
brought  up  publicly,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  there  were  many  parties  doing  the 
the  same  thing. 

4058.  Beyond  mere  hearsay  and  rumours,  have  you  any  fact  which  you  can  lav 
before  the  Committee? — I have  no  tangible  fact  to  lay  before  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

4059.  You  said,  I think,  that  there  was  a case  of  adulteration  of  tea  brought 
under  your  special  notice  ; in  what  year  was  that  ? — In  1 849  and  1850. 

4060.  In  what  regard  was  that  tea  adulterated  ; what  with  ? — I remember  two 
or  three  people  who  used  it,  called  upon  me  with  samples;  after  this  case  of 
Bannatyne,  they  thought  I was  a sort  of  public  protector:  they  said,  “We  have: 
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bought  this  tea  at  such  and  such  a place,  what  shall  we  do  ? ” I said,  “ I do  not 
know  what  you  can  do  ; you  have  eyes  in  your  head  ; go  to  some  respectable  shop, 
not  into  those  places  you  have  gone  to.” 

4061.  With  what  articles  was  the  tea  adulterated? — I cannot  tell  what  it  was 
adulterated  with  ; they  believed  it  was  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  hawthorn  and 
sloe. 

4062.  Are  you  sure  that  the  tea  was  adulterated? — I could  not  swear  that  it 
was  adulterated,  because  I did  not  see  it  adulterated. 

4063.  Did  you  analyse  the  tea? — No. 

4064.  Mr.  Otway .]  You  have  no  knowledge  of  these  matters  as  an  analytical 
chemist  ? — No. 

4065.  Mr.  Moffatt.~\  You  have  stated  that  some  individual  brought  you  a 
sample  of  adulterated  tea ; the  Committee  are  anxious  to  know  by  what  test  you 
arrived  at  the  fact  of  that  tea  being  adulterated  ?— I think  in  one  of  the  instances 
I put  it  into  my  mouth,  and  felt  that  the  taste  was  quite  different  from  the  tea  I 
am  accustomed  to  drink. 

4066.  Would  it  not  be  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  different  in  flavour  from 
the  tea  you  usually  had,  and  yet  be  tea? — No,  I think  not. 

4067.  You  do  not  think  there  is  so  extensive  a range  in  the  varieties  of  tea, 
that  you  would  be  able  to  detect  that  the  particular  leaf  which  you  put  into  your 
mouth  was  tea  or  not? — I found  it  was  not  tea,  because  the  tealeaf  crumbles; 
this  was  like  the  leaf  of  a cabbage,  or  the  leaf  of  a flower. 

4068.  I understood  you  to  say  it  was  like  the  leaf  of  hawthorn  ; the  leaf  of 
hawthorn  and  the  leaf  of  a cabbage  present  some  difference,  do  not  they  ? — Yes, 
they  do,  certainly  ; I have  myself  seen  frequently  things  swimming  on  the  surface 
of  the  cup,  that  could  not  be  genuine  tea. 

4069.  That  is,  tea  at  your  own  table? — Yes. 

4070.  Did  you  take  that  tea  back  to  your  teadealer,  and  charge  him  with  your 
suspicions  of  its  being  adulterated  ? — I did  not;  I have  seen  it  again  and  again, 
a hundred  times  over. 

4071.  You  never  inquired  of  the  man  of  whom  you  buy  your  tea  why  there  is 
this  extraordinary  appearance  of  small  specks  floating  at  the  top  of  the  cup? — 
Sometimes  I may  have  done  so. 

4072.  What  did  he  say  when  you  told  him  you  believed  it  was  adulterated? — 
He  would  say,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  it  was  good  when  he  sold  it  to  me. 

4073.  Did  not  you  try  some  other  dealer  in  Glasgow,  when  you  suspected  this 
tea  was  adulterated,  by  reason  of  the  small  particles  floating  at  the  top  of  the 
cup  ? — No  ; I generally  stick  to  one  or  two  respectable  persons  in  Glasgow^.  I do 
not  believe  you  could  go  into  any  shop  in  Glasgow,  and  not  get  some  genuine  tea  ; 
but  it  is  a common  occurrence  in  almost  every  house  in  Glasgow  that  you  will 
see  something  swimming  at  the  top  of  the  cup,  that  cannot  be  genuine  tea. 

4074.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I believe  so. 

4075.  Have  you  ever  intimated  your  grave  suspicions  to  the  person  of  whom 
you  buy  ymur  tea,  that  the  tea  he  was  selling  was  an  adulterated  article? — No, 
because  it  is  such  a common  matter. 

4076.  Mr.  Wise.]  As  a general  rule,  are  you  of  opinion  that  this  adulteration  is 
carried  out  in  such  a scientific  manner  that  the  public  are  not  able  to  judge  of 
this  adulteration  of  food? — Quite  so ; I believe  the  public  are  not  able  to  judge, 
it  is  done  so  skilfully. 

4077.  It  is  quite  a science? — That  is  my  impression. 

4078.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  I understood  you  to  say  that  your  activity  in  this 
case  of  the  oatmeal  led  to  your  being  consulted  very  generally  ? — Quite  so. 

4079.  Was  not  it  your  opinion  that  general  satisfaction  was  expressed,  and  in 
fact  gratitude,  towards  you  for  having  called  public  attention  to  this  system  of 
fraud  ? — Yes. 

4080.  Was  not  there  following  that  expression  a public  wish  that  some  measure 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  those  frauds  ? — A very  strong  and  general  wish  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  prevent  such  gross  and 
glaring  frauds. 

4081.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  the  interference  of  the  police  and  Excise 
would  counterbalance  the  benefit  to  be  derived  ? — The  benefit  to  be  derived 
would  certainly  supersede  any  trouble  the  Excise  might  be  put  to. 

4082.  You  say,  on  the  part  of  your  fellow  citizens  at  Glasgow,  you  believe  that 
to  be  the  general  feeling? — I do  indeed. 

4083.  Mr. 
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4083.  Mr.  Moftatt .]  Are  you  deputed  by  your  fellow  citizens  of  Glasgow  to  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie. 

make  that  statement  before  the  Committee  ?— I am  not.  I was  waited  upon  by  

Dr.  Strang,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  who  knew  the  trouble  I had  30  April  18 5C. 
taken  in  this  matter. 

4084.  You  do  not  wish  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
have  deputed  you  to  invite  this  Committee  to  pass  measures  to  protect  them  in 
regard  to  having  the  goods  inspected  before  they  are  supplied  to  the  public  ? — 

Certainly  not.  I attend  here  on  request  merely  as  a private  individual. 

4085.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  there  were  a public  meeting  called  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 

what  do  you  think  would  be  the  opinion  expressed  upon  the  subject  of  adultera- 
tion j> There  was  a public  meeting,  I think,  called  immediately  after  that  case 

of  Bannatyne’s,  and  a committee  was  formed  and  a deputation  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  magistrates. 

4086.  Were  any  resolutions  passed?— The  magistrates  found  they  had  no  power 
to  act  under  any  existing  Act. 

4087.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  r — The  authorities  of  Glasgow,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  case  and  the  gross  and  glaring  statement  made  in  the  court  of 
justice  that  it  was  a common  practice  in  Glasgow  to  mix  the  meal  in  the  way  I 
explained  to  the  Committee,  issued  a proclamation  against  the  adulteration  of 
meal. 

4088.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  public  desire  expressed  for  legislation  upon 
the  subject  ? — 1 have  again  and  again. 

4089.  Mr.  Otivay.]  Have  you  had  any  communications  made  to  you,  as  the 
editor  of  a newspaper,  by  correspondents  with  reference  to  this  subject?  — 

I have. 

4090.  Complaining  of  adulteration  ?— Yes. 

4091.  Have  you  published  those  communications  in  your  papers? — I have. 

I have  had  complaints  made  to  me  by  farmers  that  the  very  seed  they  have  bought 
in  Glasgow  has  been  mixed  with  articles  different  from  what  they  thought  they 
were  getting  ; that  rye  grass  was  mixed  with  other  things,  and  I have  published 
many  of  those  communications. 


Dr.  Charles  William  Bmgley , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

4092.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  an  Analytical  Chemist,  I believe  ? — I am  Professor  Dr.  C.  W.  Binghy. 

of  Chemistry  to  the  Medical  Institution  at  Sheffield ; my  certificate  as  lecturer  

there  is  recognised  by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I am  also  appointed  professional  chemist,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, by  the  corporation  of  Sheffield,  to  test  the  purity  of  the  gas  there.  That 
is  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  gas  companies  there. 

4093.  In  the  exercise  of  your  profession,  has  your  attention  been  directed  at  all 
to  the  existence  of  adulteration  in  articles  of  food  ? — Yes,  to  several,  both  in 
agricultural  produce,  in  drugs,  and  in  articles  of  food. 

4094.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  in  as  general  terms  as  you  well  can, 
the  result  of  your  experience? — One  case  would  be  in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
produce.  With  respect  to  linseed  dust,  which  is  used  as  food  for  cattle,  I once 
had  a case  where  the  article  was  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  with 
what  was  supposed  to  be  warp-earthy  matter,  and  it  was  sold  for  10/.  per  ton. 

There  is  another  article,  called  nitrate  of  soda;  the  selling  price  at  the  time  was 
24  l.  per  ton,  but  it  was  not  worth  above  30  s.,  being  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
56  per  cent,  with  common  salt.  I had  another  case,  in  winch  a quantity  of  nitrate 
of  soda  was  sold  at  18Z.  per  tori,  that  contained  40  per  cent,  of  common  salt  ; 
another  case  contained  20  per  cent. 

4095.  Is  there  any  other  important  article  you  can  refer  to? — Sulphate  of 
ammonia  I have  found  adulterated,  and  guanos  and  bones,  adulterated  with  ground 
oyster  shells,  and  dissolved  bones,  matter  sold  for  that  which  has  been  adul- 
terated with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  common  mortar  or  sand. 

4096.  With  respect  to  articles  of  food,  drinks,  and  drugs,  have  you  any  evidence 
to  give  to  the  Committee  ? — In  drugs  I find  scammony  adulterated  with  chalk, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  I have  found  adulterated  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Calomel  I have  found  adulterated  in  one  case  with  a considerable  portion  of 
alumina,  a very  fine  kind  of  pipeclay.  Quinine  I have  found  adulterated  with 
chalk  and  starch,  and  also  sulphate  of  lime  with  silicious  matter  and  carbonate 
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of  magnesia.  I have  found  one  case  adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  I have  found  it  in  one  case  adulterated  with  sulphate 
of  soda. 

4097.  Without  going  through  a list,  is  it  your  opinion  that  very  great  adul- 
teration exists  in  drugs? — I have  met  with  it  occasionally  ; I do  not  think  with 
respectable  druggists  that  the  cases  of  adulteration  are  so  extensive  as  they  were 
some  years  ago. 

4098.  You  believe  an  improvement  has  taken  place  ? — T believe  an  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

099.  Can  you  trace  that  improvement  to  any  special  cause  ? — I think  the 
regulations  that  were  made  in  reference  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  had 
a beneficial  effect,  by  enabling  some  of  the  respectable  druggists  to  ensure  a greater 
degree  of  purity  amongst  some  of  their  drugs;  but  it  does  exist,  I do  believe,  to 
a great  extent  amongst  the  lower  and  inferior  druggists. 

4100.  You  believe  that  amongst  respectable  chemists  and  druggists  pure  drugs 
are  to  be  very  commonly  found  ? — I believe  they  are. 

4101.  There  is  a class  of  druggists,  small  dealers,  who  systematically  adulterate 
their  articles  ? — They  do;  I have  seen  cases  where  butter  has  been  adulterated 
with  large  quantities  of  water  and  inferior  kinds  of  butter,  and  with  lard. 

4102.  Lord  C.  Hamilton^  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  estimate  of  the 
difference  in  price  between  butter  and  lard  ? — Butter  would  be  worth  about  1 s.  6 d. 
a pound  in  some  cases;  we  have  had  butter  selling  at  1 s.  6 d.  a pound  for  many 
months  at  Sheffield,  and  we  have  had  it  from  1 s.  4 d.  to  1 s.  6d.  I believe  the 
general  average  price  of  lard  has  been  10  c?.  The  water  would  be  present  in 
large  quantities  from  bad  management  in  making  it ; persons  in  many  cases,  in 
making  it  up,  do  not  get  it  sufficiently  beaten  or  put  together. 

4103.  Mr.  Moffalt.~\  What  per-centage  of  water  do  you  find  in  butter? — In 
some  cases  10  or  12  per  cent. 

4104.  Would  you  deem  that  adulteration? — Perhaps  not  intentionally  an  adul- 
teration. 

4105.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Is  not  soda,  and  some  other  things,  mixed  with 
butter,  to  make  it  absorb  more  'water? — I believe  so;  I never  met  with  instances 
to  lead  me  to  suppose  so. 

4106.  Chairman .]  Are  there  any  other  articles  which  you  wish  to  refer  to? — 
Pepper,  1 have  found  adulterated. 

4107.  Black  pepper? — Black  and  white  pepper,  and  chicory. 

4108.  What  is  chicory  adulterated  with  ? — I found  a case  in  which  chicory  was 
adulterated  with  very  fine  peat  dust ; bog  earth. 

4109.  Mr.  MoffattC\  How  did  you  ascertain  that  it  was  adulterated  with  peat 
dust? — The  fact  was  that  the  party  who  applied  to  me  about  it  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  adulteration  of  the  chicory  with  peat  dust. 

411 0.  What  application  did  he  make  to  you  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
the  chicory  with  peat  dust? — One  that  led  me  to  suppose  that  peat  dust  was 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

4111.  Did  you  analyse  that  sample  ? — I did  not  analyse  that  sample,  but  I had 
reason  to  suppose  it  was  done. 

41 12.  You  did  not  analyse  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  peat  dust  was  mixed 
with  the  chicory? — No. 

4113.  Chairman .]  Is  that  the  only  adulteration  of  chicory  you  have  met 
with  ? — The  only  adulteration  of  chicory  I have  met  with. 

4114.  Is  there  any  other  article? — Lime  juice.  I have  had  samples  of  lime 
juice  which  I have  found  to  contain  sulphuric  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  and  I have 
also  found  pyroligneous  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  it  is  in  tact 
the  acetic  acid  which  was  present. 

4115.  Those  acids  I presume  are  quite  ineffective  for  the  purposes  for  which 
lime  juice  is  used  on  board  ship? — I believe  so. 

4116.  You  would  not  conceive  them  to  be  a proper  substitute  for  the  lime 
juice  ? — Certainly  not.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution might  be.  I conceive  sulphuric  acid  would  be  injurious  in  that  case,, 
and  also  tartaric  acid  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  lime  juice  was 
intended.  Lime  juice  is  dependent  for  its  efficacy  upon  the  presence  of  citric 
acid,  and  where  that  is  replaced  by  an  inferior  kind  of  acetic  acid  I consider  it 
would  be  injurious. 

4117.  Had 
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4H7.  Had  you  many  cases  of  adulteration  of  lime  juice? — I had  three  Dr.  C.  IV.  Bingley. 
cases.  

41 18.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  In  what  period  have  you  discovered  those  three  cases  of  3°  April  185G. 
adulteration  of  lime  juice? — Within  the  last  six  months, 

41 19.  Your  experience  as  an  analytical  chemist  extends  over  how  many  years  ? 

Ten. 

4120.  And  in  ten  years  you  have  discovered  those  three  cases? — Yes. 

4121.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  Have  you  tested  a great  quantity  of  the  article? — 

Only  those  three  samples  ; one  contained  sulphuric  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  the 
the  others  contained  acetic  acid,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  an  inferior  kind  of  it. 

4122.  Mr.  Otway. ] Am  I to  understand  you  to  sav  that  in  the  only  cases  you 
have  tested  you  found  adulteration  ? — The  only  cases  I tested  I found  were  adul- 
terated. 

4123.  Chairman.']  Under  what  circumstances  did  those  cases  come  before 
you? — They  were  given  to  me  by  a merchant  in  Liverpool ; a shipowner. 

4124.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  pure 
or  not  ? — Yes. 

4125.  That  merchant  having  a suspicion  that  they  were  impure? — Yes;  also 
informing  me  that  he  believed  there  was  very  little  pure  lime  juice  sold  in  Liver- 
pool. In  fact,  when  his  own  servant  was  sent  out  to  fetch  the  article  he  was  told 
that  I wanted,  some  of  the  lime  juice,  he  laughingly  observed,  “ I think  it  will 
be  an  impossibility  to  get  any  pure  lime  juice  in  Liverpool  that  is  sold  for  ships’ 
use.” 

4126.  Did  you  ever  purchase  any  lime  juice  in  Sheffield? — No. 

4127.  Do  you  believe  it  is  equally  difficult  to  get  pure  lime  juice  in  Sheffield 
as  it  is  in  Liverpool  ? — I imagine  it  is. 

4128.  Cliairman7\  The  consumption  of  lime  juice  in  Sheffield  would  be  small  ? 

— Yes. 

4129.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Does  Sheffield  obtain  its  lime  juice  from  Liverpool  or 
from  London  ? — 1 do  not  know. 

4130.  Viscount  Godeinch.]  Is  there  any  consumption  of  lime  juice  at  Sheffield  ? 

— Not  much ; it  has  been  prescribed  sometimes  as  a specific  for  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

4131.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  The  mixed  qualities  of  this  article  which  you  de- 
scribe would  be  inferior  to  the  pure  article  ? — Very  much  so. 

4132.  A ship’s  crew  having  recourse  to  lime  juice  to  prevent  scurvy,  would 
suffer  very  much  from  the  use  of  this  inferior  article? — It  would  be  my  opinion 
that  it  would  be  so  ; the  opinion  of  a medical  man  would  be  such ; J am  not  a 
medical  man. 

4133.  You  being  a chemist,  are  aware  that  the  effects  of  those  adulterated 
articles  are  not  analogous  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  pure  article  ? — Certainly 
not ; I should  conceive  they  would  be  prejudicial. 

4134.  Lime  juice  is  not  generally  used,  except  in  cases  of  scurvy  on  board 
ship? — It  is,  I believe,  prescribed  in  some  of  the  hospitals  for  cases  of  gout;  it 
has  been  extensively  used  in  some  hospitals. 

4135.  But  the  great  demand  at  Liverpool  was  for  shipping  purposes? — The 
great  demand  at  Liverpool  was  for  shipping  purposes  ; lime  juice,  1 suppose, 
would  be  obtained  from  the  marine-store  dealers,  who  supply  the  article  for  the 
purpose  of  ships’  use. 

4136.  Mr.  Otway-]  Lime  juice  being  very  extensively  used  during  a long  sea 
voyage,  is  it  not  essential  that  it  should  be  pure? — Yes. 

4137.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Have  any  cases  of  adulteration  of  flour  been 
brought  under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

4138.  Will  you  state  them  to  the  Committee? — I have  had  several  cases  in 
Sheffield  of  adulteration  of  flour  that  have  been  brought  to  me  by  private  indi- 
viduals, in  which  no  ulterior  proceedings  have  been  had;  the  question  has  been 
asked  whether  such  and  such  a sample  of  flour  was  pure  or  impure. 

4139.  Chairman .3  In  those  cases,  what  was  the  result  of  your  examination  ? — 

I had  several  cases  of  that  kind  in  which  1 found  the  flour  adulterated,  not  with 

i any  deleterious  substance,  but  with  foreign  meal ; meal,  not  •wheat  flour ; but  in 
three  cases  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Sheffield  police  was  called,  and  upon 
which  informations  were  laid,  after  laying  the  informations  they  brought  me 
I samples  of  the  flour  to  analyse,  and  I found  them  adulterated  with  gypsum  and 
with  a portion  in  one  case  of  bone-dust. 
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4140.  Viscount  Goderich .]  Was  one  of  those  cases  that  of  Mr.  Crossby  ? — No; 
it  was  not  Mr.  Crcssby’s  case. 

4141.  Chairman.']  You  know  that  case  I presume? — Yes,  I was  concerned  in 
it.  At  the  hearing  of  one  of  those  cases  1 have  referred  to,  a conviction  could  not 
be  had,  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  bench  the  time  had  elapsed  in  which,  from 
the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  information  ought  to  have 
been  laid.  It  appears  that  the  information  should  be  laid  within  48  hours  after 
the  seizure.  The  seizure  in  this  case  was  made  of  the  flour  and  the  flour  was 
brought  to  me  to  analyse,  and  owing  to  the  time  that  was  employed  for  the 
analysis  the  48  hours  had  elapsed.  I was  not,  nor  were  the  police  at  the  time, 
cognizant  of  this  fact. 

4142.  Had  you  been  aware  of  that,  would  there  have  been  time  to  analyse  it 
within  48  hours  ? — No. 

4143.  The  time  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose? — Not  by  several  days; 
there  were  three  or  four  informations  pending,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  analysed  them  in  time  to  have  done  justice  to  them.  The  magistrates 
heard  the  case,  but  on  consulting  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  the  penalty,  for  the  case  was  proved,  and  a conviction  would  have  been 
had,  they  then  discovered  the  informality  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  no  conviction  could  be  had. 

4144.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  That  was  one  of  the  three  informations? — Yes. 

4145.  Mr.  Otway.]  Was  the  case  persevered  in,  or  was  it  only  on  conviction 
that  they  discovered  they  could  not  impose  a penalty? — The  case  was  not  per- 
severed in  ; it  was  stated  by  the  bench  to  the  party,  that  they  hoped  it  would  be 
a sufficient  warning,  and  that  the  publicity  which  would  be  given  by  the  case 
being  reported  in  the  newspapers  would  put  a stop  to  it. 

4146.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Under  those  circumstances  no  conviction  could  be 
obtained,  if  you  say  that  the  complaint  must  be  lodged  within  48  hours  ? — 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  it  appears  so. 

4147.  Mr.  Otway.]  Or  does  not  it  say,  “ or  such  other  time  as  the  magistrates 
may  deem  reasonable”? — I think,  as  a matter  affecting  the  legal  question,  1 had 
better  read  the  clause  from  the  book  just  given  to  me  ; the  Act  is  the  6th  & 7th  of 
Will.  4,  c.  37,  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  except  London;  sec- 
tion 31,  which  refers  to  the  limitation  of  information,  says,  “ No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  any  offence  under  this  Act  unless  the  complaint  is  made  within 
48  hours  after  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  or  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  to  the  justice  or  justices  shall  seem  fit,  except  in  cases  of  perjury.”  By 
section  32,  the  application  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  17  is  prescribed. 

4148.  Chairman.]  Did  not  the  justices  hold  that  the  alternative  applied  to 
those  cases  ? — They  did  not  in  those  cases  ; the  case  wfas  dismissed. 

4149.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  According  to  what  you  have  read,  it  would  appear  that 
the  complaint  must  be  made  in  48  hours  ; it  does  not  appear  that  the  proof  must 
be  given  at  the  same  time  ? — No.  I believe  the  flour  was  seized  by  the  police, 
and  when  I had  made  the  analysis  and  reported  to  the  superintendent  of  police, 
he  then  caused  the  information  to  be  laid. 

4150.  Had  he  caused  the  complaint  to  be  laid  at  the  time  that  he  seized  the  flour 
it  would  have  complied  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  magistrates  would  have 
afforded  you  time  to  have  proved  the  adulteration  by  analysis? — That  I suppose 
would  have  been  the  case. 

4151.  Mr.  Wise.]  Did  not  the  magistrates  consider  that  due  diligence  had  not 
been  used  ; that  time  had  been  lost  by  the  parties  who  ought  to  have  prosecuted 
that  inquiry  ? — No  remark  of  the  kind  was  made. 

4152.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates  ? 
—No. 

4153.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything  about  the 
case  of  Mr.  Crossby,  of  Rotherham? — I was  concerned  in  that  case;  I analysed 
the  samples  of  flour  along  with  Dr.  Odling,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  with 
Dr.  Allen,  that  were  brought  to  me.  There  were  two  informations  laid  in  that 
case,  and  one  of  the  samples  of  flour  was  said  to  be  pure;  the  samples  of  the 
other  specimen  of  flour  that  I had  were  decidedly  adulterated  with  a large  amount 
of  gypsum.  But  matters  came  out  in  evidence  that  led  one  to  infer  that  there 
was  a difference  in  the  samples.  I observe  you  have  a copy  of  the  letter  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Odling.  I am  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  letter,  and  it  would  appear  from  that  that  Dr. 

Odling 
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Odling  had  a sample  of  the  flour  previous  to  the  one  that  I had,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  a specimen  of  pure  flour,  and  not  flour  that  was  alleged 
to  be  adulterated. 

4154.  That  relates  to  matters  that  came  out  in  evidence? — That  I believe  was 
stated  in  evidence  on  the  case  of  appeal. 

41 55*  ^ was  stated  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crossby  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  those  foreign  substances  had  been  added  to  the  flour  after  it  was  seized  ? — 
That  was  the  appellant’s  ground  for  appealing  against  the  conviction. 

4156.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  that  opinion  was  justified? — I really 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,  further  than  from  the.  evidence 
which  you  have  before  you  ; I was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Odling  bad 
had  a sample  previous  to  the  samples  in  which  he  found  large  quantities  of  gypsum 
which  could  have  been  picked  out  of  the  sample,  and  were  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye  ; there  was  one  sample  in  which  there  was  four  per  cent,  of  gypsum. 

4157.  Dr.  Odling  alleges  in  this  paper  that  the  flour  was  adulterated  in 
so  clumsy  a manner  as  to  be  evident  to  everybody  ? — Those  analyses  were  made 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  we  each  of  us  remarked  the  same  circumstance,  that 
there  were  large  portions  of  gypsum  that  were  apparent. 

41.08.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  who  was  the  person  who  seized  that 
flour? — A Mr.  Bland,  who  is  high  constable  of  the  wapentake  of  Stafforth  and 
Tickhill,  in  the  southern  division  of  Yorkshire. 

4159.  Is  he  a person  whose  character  has  hitherto  been  good  ? — I suppose  so. 

4160.  Mr.  Otway .]  You  reside  at  Sheffield  chiefly? — Yes. 

4161.  The  population  there  is  chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

4162.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  articles  supplied  to  that  class  of 
the  community  very  extensive  adulterations  take  place  ? — 1 believe  there  are  very 
inferior  articles  sold  ; I do  not  think  that  the  cases  of  adulteration  are  numerous  ; 
with  mineral  ingredients,  for  instance. 

4163.  You  do  not  think  the  articles  are  deleteriously  adulterated? — I do 

not. 

4164.  Not  the  general  articles  of  consumption? — As  regards  flour,  I do 
not. 

4165.  I mean  as  regards  drugs  and  other  articles? — As  I have  stated  before,  I 
believe  the  inferior  class  of  druggists  do  keep  very  inferior  articles. 

4166.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Are  those  the  druggists  to  whom  the  poor  apply  generally? 
— Yes,  I should  say  so  ; a poor  man  would  rather  go  to  an  inferior-looking  shop 
than  he  would  to  one  that  had  a first-rate  appearance. 

4167.  Can  drugs  be  purchased  at  a cheaper  rate  at  a poor  shop  than  at  another 
chemist’s? — No,  I do  not  think  they  would  generally. 

41 6S.  They  would  pay  the  same  price? — They  would  pay  the  same  price, 
no  doubt. 

4169.  Mr.  Otway.]  For  a worse  article? — Yes. 

4170.  You  have  some  experience,  1 believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield 
and  its  surrounding  district? — I ha\e. 

4171.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  flour  and  other  articles  of  general  consumption 
there  are  much  adulterated  ? — I do  not  think  flour  is  much  adulterated. 

4172.  Other  articles,  drugs  and  groceries? — I do  not  think  that  flour  or  drugs 
would  be  adulterated  to  the  great  extent  there,  as  I have  been  informed  is  the 
case  in  Manchester ; but  the  cases  would  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  class  of 
druggists.  1 once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a case  which  was  brought  before 
the  local  authorities  in  Sheffield,  relative  to  a quantity  of  inferior  drugs  which 
had  been  supplied  to  the  poor-law  union  by  druggists  in  the  town;  and  there  were 
a great  number  of  them  that  were  very  far  from  being  genuine  ; indeed  they  were 
not;  opium  for  instance.  1 examined  them  with  Mr.  Heywood,  who  was  a 
professional  chemist  in  Sheffield,  and  we  could  not  detect  a grain  of  morphine, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  the  samples  of  opium  that  were  sold. 

4173.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Were  those  drugs  bought  at  extremely  low'  prices? 
—Yes! 

4174.  Mr.  Otway.]  They  were  contracted  for? — Yes,  and  were  sold  at  a price 
at  which  they  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  wholesale  druggists. 

4175.  To  whose  inspection  were  they  submitted  when  they  were  taken  to  the 
union? — To  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Heywood. 
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Dr.  C.  tV.  Bingley.  4]7^-  Mrho  is  Mr.  Heywood  ? — He  is  dead  now  ; lie  was  an  analytical  chemist 
in  Sheffield. 

30 Apnl  1856.  41 7 7 • Viscount  Goderich.]  Who  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Heywood;  the  Board 

of  Guardians  r — I he  Board  of  Guardians,  I suppose. 

45  78.  Mr.  Otway.]  Is  that  the  usual  process,  or  what  is  done  in  case  there  is 
suspicion  that  those  drugs  are  adulterated  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  process. 

4179*  Mr.  Moffatt. ] How  long  ago  is  that? — Five  or  six  years. 

4180.  Mr.  Sheridaji .]  W ould  not  the  medical  attendant  be  the  person  to  make 
the  contract,  not  the  Board  or  Guardians  r — I am  not  able  to  say  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  arose  ; I was  at  the  time  a friend  ot  Mr.  Heywood’s;  the  investiga- 
tion was  merely  made,  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  con  amore. 

4181.  Viscount  Goderich.']  You  are  sure  that  the  price  was  extremelv  low? — 
I heard  some  of  the  prices,  and  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  prices  were  too  low  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
purchase  them  of  the  brokers  if  they  were  genuine. 

4182.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Were  tenders  advertised  for  by  public  advertise 
ments  ? — l have  seen  such  tenders. 

4183.  Did  the}''  limit  the  prices  to  that  low  scale  ? — I cannot  say. 

4184.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  instances  of  adulterated 
drugs  being  supplied  to  poor-law  unions,  save  the  one  you  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  ? — No. 

4185.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  \ ou  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
came  to  your  notice? — No. 

4186.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  only  heard  of  it  through  your  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hey- 
wood ? — Through  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  Heywood  ; I assisted  him  in  part  to  make 
the  analysis. 

4187.  Viscount  Goderich.]  How  long  after  you  made  the  analysis  with  Mr. 
Heywood  did  he  die? — About  two  years,  I should  think. 

4188.  Lou  would  not  have  had  opportunities,  such  as  those  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Moffatt,  of  having  those  circumstances  brought  under  your  notice  after  Mr.  Hey- 
wood’s  death? — No,  the  thing  was  disposed  of. 

4189.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  What  became  of  the  drugs  that  were  supplied  to  the 
union  in  the  case  you  allude  to  ? — I do  not  know. 

4190.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  returned? — I believe  they  were  ; I am 
not  at  all  aware  what  was  done  with  them. 

4191.  Mr.  Otway.]  You  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  fact:  that  the  medical 
officer  of  a union  may  contract  for  a supply7  of  drugs,  and  such  contract  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  drugs  may  be  given  to  the  patients  before  their  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  inspection? — That  I may  almost  answer  with  certainty7 ; they  would 
not  be  submitted  to  any  inspection. 

4192.  Lord  C.  Hamilton.]  Do  you  know  if  the  medical  officer  obtains  any  ad- 
vantage by  getting  the  drugs  cheap  ? — No,  I should  apprehend  not;  I believe  he 
has  no  interest  whatever. 

4193.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  medical  men  are  paid  so  much  a 
year  for  attending  to  the  poor  people  in  the  unions  ? — Yes  ; I believe  they  do  not 
provide  the  drugs. 

4194.  Chairman.]  I want  to  refer  to  the  case  of  this  man  at  Rotherham,  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  Mr.  Bland’s  character,  which  may  be,  I dare  say, 
very  high  ; do  not  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  they  now  stand,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  fraud  being  practised  upon  the  honest  trader  by  the  person  who  selects 
the  samples  for  analysis?— I should  say  so;  it  is  my  opinion,  from  the  circum- 
stances that,  were  brought  to  my  notice  at  the  time  of  this  case  of  Crosby’s, 
that  we  had  not  legislative  or  statutory  provisions  to  enable  both  parties  to  have 
samples  properly  taken,  and  inspected,  when  any  substance  was  suspected  to  be 
adulterated. 

4195.  Under  the  present  system,  you  think  it  a very  possible  case  that  samples 
may  tie  taken  from  the  trader’s  shop,  and  that  the  person  so  taking  them  may 
adulterate  them  before  they  are  analysed? — I do;  I think  there  are  not  sufficient 
statutory  provisions  to  check  or  protect  the  accused  party  in  case  of  information 
of  this  kind.  There  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  some  means  of  having  samples  of 
suspected  articles  properly  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  indifferent  parties,  who 
may  have  means  or  opportunities  afforded  to  them  to  analyse  them. 

4196.  Would  this  method  meet  the  case,  that  the  person  seizing  the  samples 
should  be  required  to  place  the  samples  in  two  different  parcels,  one  of  them 
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sealed  by  himself,  another  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  trader? — That  would 
possibly  answer  the  ease  ; it  would  in  fact  be  some  procedure  of  that  kind  which 
would  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

4197.  In  that  case,  the  parcel  sealed  by  the  trader  would  he  in  the  possession 
of  the  person  who  laid  the  information,  and  the  inspectors  seal  would  be  upon 
the  parcel  retained  by  the  trader? — Exactly  so.  I believe  in  this  case,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  thing  would  occur  in  a great  number  of  other  cases,  the  party  had 
his  goods  seized  when  his  shop  was  full  of  customers,  and  he  was  naturally  very 
indignant  at  the  circumstance  ; other  persons  would  be  affected  differently,  and 
would  be  afraid  ; it  was  stated  in  the  court  at  Pontefract  that  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Bland  to  take  a sample  ; he  was  very  indignant  with  Mr.  Bland, 
and  told  him  he  might  do  what  he  iiked,  and  he  took  them  away.  1 believe  in 
many  cases,  if  the  party  seizing  them  in  the  presence  of  reputable  witnesses, 
could  seal  up  the  samples  in  such  a way  that  they  might  afterwards  be  referred  to 
in  evidence,  as  being  the  untampered  genuine  article  seized,  it  would  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

4198.  Are  there  any  other  defects  in  the  law  affecting  the  adulteration  of  flour 
and  bread,  which  from  your  experience  in  these  cases,  has  struck  you  as  deserving 
remedy? — All  the  ingredients  are  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  which 
bread  is  to  be  composed.  By  the  6 & 7 of  Will.  4,  the  Act  referred  to  pre- 
viously, a person  may  make  bread  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian 
corn,  peas,  beans,  rice  or  potatoes,  or  any  of  them  ; and  with  any  common  salt, 
pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast ; there  are  several 
inferior  qualities  of  articles,  not  wheat,  which  I have  mentioned,  which  would  be 
deleterious. 

4199.  Mr.  Wise]  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a very  important  proviso 
attached  to  that  permission,  that  in  cases  of  wheaten  flour  being  mixed  with  the 
other  articles  which  you  have  named,  that  a baker  is  hound  by  law  to  put  a large 
Roman  M upon  his  loaf,  signifying  that  it  is  mixed  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that, 
and  I believe  it  is  not  generally  known.  How  would  it  be,  in  case  of  selling 
another  article  for  wheaten  flour,  because  I have  had  a case  in  which  a consider- 
able quantity  of  barley  meal  was  sold  for  flour. 

4200.  Chairman .]  Supposing  that  proviso  to  exist,  it  would  modify  your 
opinion  very  materially  as  to  the  particular  clause  you  refer  to? — Certainly. 

4201.  Mr.  Wise.~\  You  have  stated  that  the  magistrates  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint, or  the  charge,  which  was  made  in  those  three  cases  of  adulteration  of 
flour;  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  magistrate  said  on  that  occa- 
sion ; did  not  he  assign  some  reason  for  dismissing  the  case  ? — He  assigned  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  of  the  information  not  having  been  laid  within  48 
hours  of  the  time  when  the  seizure  was  made. 

4202.  Did  you  state  that  no  great  time  elapsed  before  the  application  was 
made  to  the  justice,  after  the  flour  was  purchased? — There  was,  I believe,  a 
week  elapsed. 

4203.  Not  more  than  a week  elapsed  between  the  purchase  of  the  flour  and 
the  information  being  laid  ? — About  a week,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

4204.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  two  weeks  or  three  weeks? — At 
the  very  utmost  it  was  not  ten  days. 

4205.  Have  you  inspectors  of  meat,  and  of  weights  and  measures,  under  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  at  Sheffield? — Yes. 

4206.  Do  not  you  think  some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  those  inspections 
might  also  inspect  bakers’ shops  and  millers’  premises? — I do  not  think  they 
could. 

4207.  It  would  require  some  person  specially  qualified,  you  think  ? — I think 
the  case  we  had  at  Sheffield  lately,  affecting  Mr.  Crossby,  is  a case  in  point.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a person  to  inspect.  Justice  would  not  be  done. 

4208.  If  an  analytical  chemist  were  appointed  for  the  district,  the  inspector 
might  refer  cases  to  him,  and  bring  him  forward  as  evidence? — Certainly.  I am 
quite  certain  that  no  ordinary  inspector  of  meat,  such  as  we  have  in  Sheffield,  or, 
in  fact,  I may  say  briefly,  that  no  person  but  a professional  chemist  would  be  able 
to  decide  whether  a person  was  accused  legally  or  not. 

4209.  Then,  if  this  law  with  regard  to  bread  were  altered,  to  what  period 
would  you  extend  the  power  of  application  to  a magistrate  ; it  is  now  limited  to 
48  hours? — I would  limit  it  to  such  a period  as  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
analysis. 

0.23. 
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Dr  C.fV.  Bingley.  42 10.  Chairman.']  How  long  would  that  be,  in  your  estimation,  in  ordinary 
cases  ? — A week  would  cover  the  analysis. 

30  April  1856.  4211.  Mr.  Wise.]  Might  not  a case  arise  of  a person  buying  a sack  of  flour 

and  its  not  being  used  for  a week ; on  baking  the  bread  the  cook  or  the  servant 
might  discover  that  the  bread  was  very  heavy,  and  attention  might  be  directed 
to  it;  how  would  you  deal  with  a case  of  that  sort? — I think  it  would  be  safer  to 
give  the  length  of  time  I have  mentioned,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a person  being 
falsely  accused  by  too  hasty  proceedings,  because  the  person  suspected  he  had 
got  bad  bread.  An  unskilful  cook  would  often  make  bread  look  much  worse  than 
any  adulteration  of  flour  would  make  it. 

4212.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  parts  of  the  Act  to  which  you  wish  to 
refer  ? — No. 

4213.  Is  there  any  other  article  to  which  your  attention  has  been  drawn,  which 
you  think  the  Committee  should  take  notice  of ; have  you  had  beer  or  ale,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  under  your  examination  at  any  time? — No. 

4214.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Do  you  know'  by  whom  the  medical  attendants  generally 
in  the  union  in  which  you  reside,  are  supplied  with  drugs? — l do  not;  with  the 
exception  of  the  case  I have  alluded  to,  I have  not  had  any  instance  brought 
practically  before  me. 


Mr.  John  Postgate,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

Hr.  J.  Postgate.  4215.  Chairman.]  AT  your  last  examination  before  the  Committee  we  were 

under  the  necessity  somewhat  of  hurrying  to  the  conclusion  of  your  evidence, 

and  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  completing  your 
evidence ; on  many  points  upon  which  you  gave  evidence  on  the  former  occasion 
the  Committee  have  had  very  abundant  information  in  confirmation  of  what  you 
stated  ; and  they  desire  you,  as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  to  confine  your  evidence 
to  those  adulterations  which  have  come  immediately  under  your  own  observation, 
and  not  to  go  into  too  many  particulars  even  with  regard  to  those? — In  my 
former  examination  I should  have  proceeded  to  state  the  objects  for  which  agents 
are  used  to  adulterate;  the  first  is  to  increase  the  bulk  and  to  give  weight,  and  to 
make  more  of  the  substance  by  the  addition  of  substances  of  inferior  value  ; as  an 
example,  I will  give  the  addition  of  flour  to  mustard,  of  excess  of  pearl  ashes  to 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  of  ground  rice  to  pepper;  the  second  object  is,  to 
restore  colour  after  deterioration;  as  examples  of  this,  I would  give  the  addition 
of  turmeric  to  mustard  after  it  has  been  reduced  in  colour  by  the  addition  of 
flour,  and  the  addition  of  annatto  to  watered  milk.  The  third  intention  of  adultera- 
tion is  to  impart  pungency,  so  as  to  make  the  adulterated  article  to  resemble  the 
genuine  one;  as  an  example  of  this,  I would  mention  cayenne  to  adulterate 
mustard  and  pepper,  and  alum  in  acidulated  drops,  instead  of  cream  of  tartar. 
The  fourth  intention  or  object  of  adulteration  is,  to  give  a superior  appearance  to 
inferior  articles ; for  instance,  alum  to  unsound  wheat  and  flour,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  to  flour.  The  fifth  object  is,  to  give  a fictitious  colour  to  different  commo- 
dities, for  instance ; copperas  to  make  pickles  green,  and  burnt  sugar  to  acetic 
acid,  to  make  it  resemble  malt  vinegar.  I may  mention  the  prevalence  of  adul- 
teration in  towns ; I found  at  Lincoln,  plaster  of  Paris  in  flour,  or  terra  alba  and 
sulphate  of  lime. 

4216.  Mr.  MoffattT]  Where  did  you  find  that  adulteration  ? — In  samples  that 
were  produced  at  a meeting  I was  attending. 

4217.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Was  that  article  adulterated  in  the  baker’s  hands  or  the 
flour  dealer’s  hands  ? — Those  were  samples  given  to  me  by  a public  officer,  which 
were  seized  at  a baker’s.  A quantity  of  pig  meal  was  given  to  me  which  was 
adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid;  and  tw’o  or  three  pigs  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
substance.  At  the  Lincoln  meeting  three  or  four  samples  of  coffee  w ere  produced, 
which  were  all  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  those  samples  were  purchased  as  pure 
coffee,  and  at  the  price  of  pure  coffee.  Vinegar  was  found  to  be  adulterated  with 
sulphuric  acid;  mustard  was  adulterated;  lozenges  contained  an  earthy  sub- 
stance ; and  carbonate  of  soda,  it  was  found,  did  not  effervesce  upon  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid.  I may  state  to  the  Committee  that  the  meeting  w7as  perfectly 
unanimous  (the  mayor  was  in  the  chair)  as  to  the  necessity  of  legislative  means 
being  adopted  to  stop  the  practice  of  adulteration.  At  Dudley,  at  a recent 
meeting,  samples  of  coffee  which  were  obtained  were  adulterated  ; in  fact,  the 
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druggist  who  purchased  those  sample  is  himself  in  business  in  Dudley,  and  he 
stated,  that  when  pure  coffee  was  required  in  Dudley  the  trade  stated  that  that 
was  the  coffee  that  they  had  to  sell,  and  that  they  had  none  else.  I think  three 
or  four  samples  were  examined. 

4218.  Was  it  labelled  “mixed  coffee”? — Some  was  labelled  and  some  was  not 
labelled  ; the  majority  of  the  samples  were  unlabelled.  Hie  vinegar  I found  to 
contain  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

4219.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  per-centage  of  sulphuric  acid  ? — I could  not  say  ; 
it  was  not  tested.  Mr.  Hollier  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  made  a statement  to  me, 
which  he  begged  me  to  mention  in  reference  to  some  drugs  which  were  supplied 
to  an  institution  at  Dudley.  He  pointed  out  that  a tender  sent  in  to  supply  (he 
drugs  was  positively  under  the  price  current  at  the  time.  The  tender  was  ac- 
cepted, and  that  gentleman  produced  samples  of  adulterated  drugs  at  the 
meeting. 

4220.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  To  what  institution  were  those  drugs  supplied  ? — I believe 
it  was  a dispensary;  I am  not  certain.  Mr.  Hollier  was,  I believe,  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  institution,  and  he  told  me  that  the  tender  was  sent  in  to  suppiy 
the  committee  with  drugs  under  the  price  current. 

422 1 . Mr.  Moffatt.]  Is  Mr.  Hollier  a druggist  ? — Mr.  Hollier  is  a druggist.  At 
Scarborough  I found  the  bread  much  adulterated,  and  producing  a painful  state 
of  the  stomach,  named  gastrodynia.  One  loaf  a medical  man  informed  me  con- 
tained 4^  per  cent,  of  alum,  and  he  had  two  cases  of  dyspepsia  in  consequence  of 
the  consumption  of  that  bread. 

4222.  Was  that  discovery  the  result  of  an  actual  analysis  ? — Yes  ; I tested 
several  articles  there.  At  die  Leeds  meeting  I found  the  samples  of  coffee  adul- 
terated, and  the  vinegar  and  mustard. 

4223.  Chairman.]  Has  the  general  result  of  the  examinations  which  you  have 
conducted  in  various  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  been  to  convince  you  that  adul- 
teration prevails  very  extensively  ? — To  make  a rough  estimate,  I should  say  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  articles  have  been  found  to  be  adulterated  in  the  towns 
that  1 visited.  I may  enumerate  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Wakefield, 
Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton. 

4224.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  visit  those  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  those  facts  i — I was  communicated  with  by  gentle- 
men ; sometimes  by  professional  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by  mayors,  asking 
me  if  I would  assist  them  in  holding  meetings  to  test  the  commodities,  which  I 
did  generally. 

4225.  Chairman.]  You  are  well  known  to  be  a person  who  has  devoted  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  food  ? — Yes. 

4226.  In  point  of  fact  this  Committee  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  com- 
munications made  by  yourself  to  me,  with  a view  to  a legislative  inquiry? — 
Certainly. 

4227.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  have  been  consulted  ? — Precisely. 

4228.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  all  the 
articles  that  you  have  mentioned  were  adulterated  ? — Yes;  those  were  samples 
obtained  by  other  persons,  not  sent  by  myself.  I told  the  persons  to  purchase 
them  from  any  shop,  and  not  to  omit  the  respectable  shops.  I have  here  a state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  price  of  milk  of  sulphur  which  I should  like  to  bring 
before  the  Committee.  Common  milk  of  sulphur,  which  is  the  milk  of  sulphur 
ordinarily  sold,  is  285.  a cwt. ; the  pure  milk  of  sulphur  is  75s.  a cwt.  I found 
recently  13  grains  of  alum  in  half  a pound  of  bread,  and  a gentleman  who  con- 
sumed it  was  unable  to  follow  his  business  the  next  day.  I strongly  advised 
him  to  prosecute  the  party,  but  he  felt  reluctant  to  do  so.  1 have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  very  injurious  indeed.  I had,  not  long  ago, 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  being  out  of  bread  I sent  to  a baker’s  tor  a loaf  of  bread, 
at  the  time  that  I was  under  the  influence  of  medicine.  I know  that  this  bread 
contained  alum,  and  it  positively  checked  the  action  of  the  purgative  medicine. 

4229.  Where  was  this? — In  Birmingham,  within  the  last  two  months. 

4230.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  the  bread  that  checked  the 
operation  of  the  medicine,  and  not  some  other  article  ot  food  which  you  had 
taken  r — 1 am  as  certain  that  it  was  the  bread  as  I can  be. 

4231.  Might  not  it  have  been  some  other  food  ? — No,  for  at  that  time  I took 
nothing  but  tea.  Perhans  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  mention  something 
witn  re  gard  to  the  butter  which  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Ostend  ; I found 
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Mr.  J.  Postgate,  that  the  butter  was  largely  adulterated  with  flour  and  water;  even  a retailer  in 

Birmingham,  w ho  paid  a very  good  price  for  it,  had  been  himself  deceived  ; he 

30  April  1856.  produced  the  samples  at  the  late  Birmingham  meeting. 

4232.  What  per-centage  of  water  was  there  in  that  butter? — I found  that  one 
pound  contained  an  ounce  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  flour. 

4233.  Do  you  consider  the  presence  of  water  in  butter  an  adulteration? — Cer- 
tainly not;  it  is  naturally  present  in  the  butter,  and  sometimes  a quantity  of  salt 
is  added  to  the  butter,  which  makes  it  retain  more  water : had  the  butter  become 
deficient  in  weight  it  might  have  been  seized  in  the  market-place. 

4234.  You  do  not  consider  the  presence  of  water  in  butter  an  adulteration  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

4235.  Do  you  consider  the  presence  of  salt  in  butter,  which  is  imported  from 
Holland,  an  adulteration  ? — Certainly  not. 

4236.  The  butter  was  sold  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  imported  ? — Yes. 

4237.  Therefore  the  adulteration  did  not  take  place  in  this  country,  whatever  it 
was? — No;  the  seller  of  the  butter  went  to  the  expense  of  having  the  butter 

to 

analysed. 

4238.  Chairman .]  I believe  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  remedies  which  you  think  would  be  effectual  to  prevent  adulteration  ? — Yes  ; I 
suppose  the  fact  of  adulteration  to  he  established,  and  I recommend  that  an  Order 
in  Council  prohibiting  injurious,  pernicious,  and  fraudulent  adulteration  should  be 
issued  at  once;  that  a special  Act  of  Parliament  should  pass,  to  come  into  opera- 
tion six  months  afterwards;  that  all  injurious,  pernicious,  and  poisonous  adulteration 
should  be  declared  illegal,  and  the  sellers  held  responsible  ; that  some  central  bodv, 
for  instance,  the  Board  of  Health,  should  issue  from  time  to  time  instructions  as  to 
what  constitutes  injurious,  pernicious,  and  poisonous  adulteration  ; that  an  officer 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  and  test  commodities,  articles  of  food,  and  drugs; 
and  perhaps  this  officer  should  not  be  named  an  inspector,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  objection  to  that  word,  but  an  analyst,  analyser,  chemist,  or  custodier  of 
the  public  health.  With  regard  to  his  qualifications,  I should  state  that  he  should 
he  practically  acquainted  with  genuine  articles  ; that  he  should,  secondly,  be  capa- 
ble of  scientifically  examining,  testing,  and  analysing  them  ; that  he  should, 
thirdly,  be  acquainted  with  the  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  adulterated 
articles.  Perhaps  a medical  man  who  has  been  educated  iri  chemistry,  and  passed 
a special  examination  to  prove  his  ability  to  detect  adulteration,  would  be  the  most 
suitable  person  ; that  the  appointment  of  the  officer  should  be  by  the  local  authori- 
ties under  the  instructions,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  central  body,  that 
he  should  not  be  removable  by  the  local  authorities,  and  that  complaints  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  town  clerk  ; and  that  he  w ould  be  held  responsible  to  the  public 
from  the  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings.  Then,  with  regard  to  his  duties, 
they  would  consist,  first,  in  purchasing  or  causing  to  be  purchased  samples  of 
commodities  for  analysis  ; secondly,  that  he  should  examine  articles  sent  by  the 
public  and  traders  suspected  to  be  adulterated.  In  those  cases  I would  suggest 
that  fees  should  be  paid,  tc  go  into  the  borough  fund.  Traders  could  then  have 
no  excuse  for  selling,  unknowingly,  adulterated  articles.  From  the  articles  to  be 
examined  a sample  should  be  taken  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  town  clerk,  to 
be  locked  up  and  produced  in  case  of  a dispute  respecting  the  analysis. 
The  third  duty  of  the  officer  would  be  to  give  evidence;  and  fourthly,  to  in- 
spect mills,  bakeries,  confectioners’,  druggists’,  and  other  shops  for  pernicious 
adulterations,  after  previous  conviction.  Fifthly,  fraudulent,  adulterations  could 
be  suppressed  by  public  proceedings  by  a public  prosecutor,  or  by  the  officer 
appointed  to  check  adulteration.  The  analyser  could  examine  linen,  cloth,  and 
silks,  and  if  found  to  be  adulterated,  a prosecution  could  be  instituted  through 
the  public  prosecutor.  Sixthly,  a salary  should  be  fixed,  adequate,  and  not 
dependent  on  the  prosecutions.  I would  recommend  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  summary  jurisdiction  to  tine  and  imprison,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  In  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  respecting  the  analysis,  the  magistrates 
should  call  in  another  analyser  to  analyse  the  sample  locked  up.  Power 
should  be  given  to  the  magistrates  to  order  inspection  after  repeated  con- 
viction. There  should  be  a power  of  registering  traders,  and  registration  should 
be  refused  to  those  traders  who  have  been  convicted  so  many  times  of  having 
sold  adulterated  articles,  or  for  having  short  weights  and  measures.  Lists 
of  registered  tradesmen  should  be  published  half-yearly,  and  publicly  posted; 
and  the  names  of  persons  convicted  of  having  sold  adulterated  articles,  and  for 
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having  short  weights  and  measures,  should  be  published,  and  also  publicly  posted, 
half-yearly.  Certificates  of  registration  should  be  issued  annually.  A distinction 
would  be  thus  drawn  between  the  honest  and  dishonest  tradesman,  of  value  to  the 
former,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  public.  It  would  be  desirable  to  compel 
every  trader  to  register  before  commencing  business.  Persons  directly  concerned 
in,  or  accessary  to  pernicious,  injurious,  and  poisonous  adulteration,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  drugs,  should  be  declared  criminals.  And  I would  recommend  that 
articles  should  be  sold  under  their  proper  names.  I think  that  the  chicory  Minute 
perhaps  ought  to  be  either  repealed,  or  the  quantity  of  chicory  to  be  mixed  with 
the  coffee  should  be  fixed. 

4239.  Mr.  Greg  son.]  The  per  centage  ? — Yes. 

4240.  Mr.  Mojfatt .]  If  the  quantity  of  chicory  were  so  fixed,  could  you  detect 
whether  that  precise  quantity  was  in  the  coffee  which  was  allowed  by  law  or  not? 

— Pretty  nearly  ; not  to  a decimal. 

4241.  Could  you  detect  it  to  toper  cent.? — I am  not  prepared  to  say;  I 
should  think  so. 

4242.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Are  your  recommendations  confined  to  pernicious  adul- 
terations, or  do  they  extend  to  deceptive  admixtures,  that  is,  selling  one  article  for 
another? — Yes. 

4243.  Lord  C.  Hamilton .]  What  benefits  are  to  arise  from  persons  being 
retained  on  the  register,  and  what  penalties  are  to  follow  their  being  struck  off? — 
The  public  would  be  able  to  distinguish  then  between  an  honest  trader  and  one 
who  had  been  convicted  of  having  sold  adulterated  articles,  and  of  having  had 
short  weights  and  measures,  by  his  non-appearance  on  the  list  of  registered  trades- 
men. I would  not  compel  every  tradesman  to  be  registered,  but  I would  afford 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  knowing  those  tradesmen  who  were  conducting  their 
business  fairly,  and  of  drawing  a distinction  between  them. 

4244.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  propose  to  have  two  classes  of  registration  ? — 
Two  lists;  a list  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  having  short  weights  and 
measures,  and  a list  of  those  who  have  been  fined  or  imprisoned  for  having  sold 
adulterated  articles. 

4245.  Mr.  Otway.]  I thought  you  proposed  to  register  every  tradesman? — It 
would  be  desirable  to  compel  every  trader  to  register. 

4246.  Why? — I think  you  would  be  able  to  carry  out  tills  plan  very  much 
better,  and  it  would  be  a greater  penalty  to  him  when  he  was  struck  off  the  list. 

4247.  Mr.  Gregson.]  Do  you  propose  to  register  every  tradesman  in  every 
branch  of  business  throughout  the  country  ? — The  shopkeepers. 

4248.  Mr.  Wise.]  You  have  stated  that  you  propose  to  appoint  inspectors  ; 
would  you  not  have,  in  giving  instructions  to  those  inspectors,  to  define,  first, 
what  adulterations  are  ; secondly,  what  adulterations  are  prejudicial  to  health  ; 
and  thirdly,  what  the  adulterations  are  which  are  simply  commercial  frauds. 
How  do  you  intend  to  define  adulteration? — Injurious  and  pernicious  adulteration 
I would  define  to  be  the  admixture  of  substances  injurious  in  themselves  to  the 
public  health  with  articles  of  food.  Fraudulent  adulteration  I would  define  to 
be  the  deterioration  of  a commodity,  and  the  lowering  of  its  value  by  the  admix- 
ture of  inferior  substances  ; for  example,  potato  starch  with  arrowroot. 

4249.  If  you  appointed  inspectors  on  the  ground  of  public  health,  how  could 
you  give  them  instructions  to  interfere  with  a question  simply  of  public  morals? 

— I think  that  some  central  authority  should  issue  instructions  with  regaid  to 
what  constitutes  injurious  adulteration  ; of  necessity  if  you  interfered  in  one  case 
you  would  in  the  other. 

4250.  You  would  have  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
Board  of  Health,  issue  a schedule  of  what  you  call  hurtful  adulterations? — 
I would. 

4251.  Like  the  French  Conseil  de  Salubriter — Yes. 

4252.  Mr.  Otway.]  Which  schedule  should  be  a permanent  guide  ? — Yes.  If 
a particular  kind  of  injurious  adulteration  were  defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
shortly  after  that  adulteration  had  been  suppressed,  another  would  supply  its 
place.  1 think  that  the  individual  appointed  should  be  specially  educated  for  the 
work  of  testing  and  analysing  those  commodities. 

4253.  Who  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  are  referring? — I mean  the  inspector 
or  analyser. 

4254.  Are  you  proposing  to  appoint  one  officer  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — One  or  two  perhaps  should  reside  in  every  large  town. 

°*23*  m m 4 4255.  Chairman.] 
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4255.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  remedies 
to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — I believe  that  if  an  officer  was  appointed,  fraudulent 
adulteration  might  be  suppressed  10  a very  great  extent  by  the  appointment  of  a 
public  prosecutor  ; I believe  there  are  many  persons  who  would  send  things  for 
analysis,  and  that  a proceeding  could  be  instituted  through  a public  prosecutor. 
In  this  way  the  small  retailer  could  protect  himself. 

4256.  Mr.  Otway.]  Do  you  propose  that  the  dictum  of  that  officer  should  be 
sufficient,  and  that  if  he  declared  that  an  article  was  adulterated,  that  should  be 
considered  as  sufficient  evidence  affecting  the  tradesman? — I think  that  his 
evidence  should  be  taken  by  the  magistrates,  and  if  they  were  dissatisfied,  they 
should  have  the  power  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  analyser,  and  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  parties. 

4257.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  the  public  prosecutor  to  whom  you  have  alluded  brought 
a charge  against  an  individual,  and  that  charge  could  not  be  proved  satisfactorily, 
how  would  the  unfortunate  individual  get  his  expenses  ; from  what  fund  would 
you  pay  the  tradesman  who  might  be  so  seriouslv  injured  ? — I scarcely  know 
what  reply  to  make  to  that  question. 

4258.  Would  you  not  find  it  a simple  course  to  limit  your  prosecutions  to 
adulterations  which  were  injurious  to  health? — I think  so,  decidedly.  By  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer,  you  would  have  in  a town  a person  capable  of 
testing  and  analysing,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  fraudulent  adulteration,  and 
then  proceedings  might  be  taken  by  a private  individual,  if  he  was  so  disposed, 
for  the  suppression  of  that  adulteration. 

4259.  Would  not  the  fraudulent  adulteration  of  food,  although  not  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  be  pretty  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  admixture  of  devil’s 
dust  in  cloth,  and  other  admixtures  in  articles  for  wear  ? — I think  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  to  check  fraudulent  admixtures  by  the  officer  appointed,  but  I doubt 
whether  that  could  be  fully  carried  out,  or  whether  it  would  be  submitted  to,  in 
the  case  of  certain  mixtures,  by  the  traders  of  the  country. 

4260.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  great  demand  for  cheapness  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  out  such  a system  of  interference  as  you  propose? — I think  that 
a commodity  which  is  adulterated  fraudulently  is  lowered  in  value  to  the  purchaser, 
and  it  is  desirable  on  his  account  that  the  adulteration  should  be  prevented  ; I do 
not  think  that  I should  interfere  with  the  seller,  except  for  his  benefit  ; he  would 
obtain  the  same  profit  on  a genuine  commodity  as  on  an  adulterated  commodity. 

4261.  Viscount  Goderich.]  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  real  or  advantageous 
cheapness  in  buying  an  adulterated  article? — I think  not ; I think  that  there  is  a 
great  mistake  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  that.  A poor  man  makes  a 
purchase  of  coffee,  which  is  mixed  with  chicory,  and  if  it  makes  a black  solution 
he  thinks  that  it  is  genuine  coffee  ; and  that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  tea.  If 
the  tea  which  he  buys  forms  a high  coloured  solution,  and  is  rough  on  the  palate, 
perhaps  the  poor  man  might  suppose  that  it  was  very  excellent  when  it  contained 
a strong  astringent.  I know  from  the  numerous  samples  of  ground  coffee  I have 
purchased  at  the  poor  man’s  shop,  that  he  is  defrauded  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  I think,  for  the  public  good,  and  especially  the  poor,  fraudulent  adulteration 
should  be  suppressed  by  the  officer  appointed. 

4262.  Mr.  Otzoay.]  Is  it  a fact  within  your  knowledge  that  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  buy  tea  in  the  dearest  manner,  and  buy  the  worst  tea? — I think  the 
poor  man  pays  a very  great  price  tor  his  small  quantities. 

4263.  And  gets  the  worst  article  ? — Yes.  I know  that  bread  is  most  extensively 
adulterated,  and  the  poor  are  the  chief  sufferers.  I have  myselt  made,  for  an 
experiment,  13  lbs.  of  bread  out  of  7 lbs.  of  flour,  and  I believe  that  30  lbs.  of 
bread  may  be  made  from  14  lbs.  of  flour,  by  the  addition  of  rice,  fixing  a large 
quantity  of  water. 

4264.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Is  it  not  the  natural  consequence  of  buying  things 
in  very  small  quantities  that  a higher  price  must  be  paid  tor  them  than  if  they 
were  bought  in  larger  quantities? — Yes,  on  account  of  the  trouble  being  the 
same. 

426,5.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  you  propose  to 
recommend  to  this  Committee  that  analytical  Boards  should  be  established 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  detect  whether  articles  have  been  adulterated  or  not? 
— No;  I only  advise  that  officers  should  be  appointed  under  the  local  authorities, 
not  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  a central  authority  should 
be  appointed  lor  their  guidance. 

4266.  That 
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4266.  That  being  an  analytical  Board  in  London  ? — Some  body  might  be 
thought  to  be  desirable  ; I do  not  state  myself  what  that  body  should  be. 

4267.  Do  you  propose  to  have  one  officer  of  that  description  appointed  by  some 
authority  out  of  the  district  to  analyse  all  articles  which  are  assumed  to  be 
adulterated  ? — Yes. 

4268.  All  articles,  both  articles  of  food  and  drugs  ? — Yes. 

4269.  And  you  propose  that  a fee  should  be  charged  upon  all  articles  brought 
to  him  by  the  public  before  the  analysis  is  made? — In  certain  cases;  but  he 
should  be  specially  empowered  to  make  purchases  himself  in  order  to  suppress  the 
evil.  I think  that  if  people  had  fees  to  pay,  adulteration  would  go  on  as  it  does 
at  present. 

4270.  To  whom  is  this  officer  whom  you  propose  to  create  to  report  his  pro- 
ceedings ? — To  the  magistrates,  I suppose,  in  the  same  way  as  the  inspectors  of 
meat  and  markets. 

4271.  Mr.  Otway.']  And  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures? — Yes. 

4272.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Would  you  propose  to  appoint  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  are  appointed  ? — 1 am  not  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  officers  are  appointed. 

4273.  How  do  you  propose  to  appoint  those  officers  who  are  to  analyse  the 
various  commodities  which  are  sold  by  the  traders  of  this  great  country? — I 
think  that  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  office  should  be  distinctly  stated,  and 
alter  that  the  officer  should  be  appointed  by  the  local  authorities,  under  the 
instructions  of,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  Board. 

4274.  You  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  create  a central  Board  ? — I would 
not  propose  that  myself.  I think  that  the  Board  of  Health  might  be  able  to 
undertake  the  duty. 

4275.  You  would  give  the  Board  of  Health  the  power  of  appointing  this 
officer,  but  who  would  you  propose  should  examine  the  officer  as  to  his  com- 
petency for  analysing  all  the  various  articles  which  are  brought  to  him  ? — Some 
competent  Board,  I think,  ought  most  certainly  to  examine  the  officer  as  to  his 
qualifications. 

4276.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  any  one  person 
qualified  to  decide  as  to  the  adulteration  of  the  various  articles  that  are  sold 
throughout  the  country  ? — I think  not.  I think  that  there  should  be  some  pre- 
liminary education,  which  should  fit  a man  of  ordinary  intelligence  for  the 
office.  • 

4277.  You  have  given  great  attention  to  this  subject  ? — Yes. 

427S.  Would  you  feel  yourself  qualified  to  decide  with  regard  to  any  article 
generally  sold,  whether  that  article  was  pure  or  whether  it  was  adulterated  ? — 
To  speak  generally,  you  may  ascertain  readily  whether  certain  things  are 
adulterated  ; but  there  are  commodities  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  which  would  require  a lengthened  analysis,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  opinion  of  another  as  to  the  question  of  adulteration. 

4279.  You  have  named  the  article  of  tea,  in  which  you  state  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether  there  was  a strong  astringent ; have  you  analysed 
any  tea  in  which  there  was  a strong  astringent? — I have  tasted  tea;  1 would  not 
state  that  I have  analysed  it  minutely7. 

4280.  Have  you  discovered  any  property  in  the  teas  which  have  been  brought 
to  you  for  analysation  in  which  you  found  any  strong  astringent  which  did  not 
proceed  from  the  tea  itself  ? — I have  found  catechu  in  tea.  The  subject  of  tea 
has  not  engaged  my  special  attention. 

4281.  As  regards  coffee,  assuming  that  there  were  five  per  cent,  of  chicory 
mixed  with  coffee,  would  you  be  able  to  discover  that?— I think  so. 

4282.  Have  you  ever  detected  five  per  cent,  of  chicory  in  coffee  ? — No. 

4283.  What  articles  have  you  analysed  ? — Bread  and  flour. 

4284.  I presume  that  in  bread  you  would  not  allow  the  use  of  alum  ? — No. 

4285.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  within  your  power  as  an  analytical 
chemist  to  detect  one-half  per  cent,  of  alum  in  bread,  or  a much  smaller  quantity7  ? 
— In  the  case  of  bread  you  would  take  a large  quantity  for  analysis. 

4286.  Could  you  detect  a half  per  cent,  of  alum  in  bread  ? — I think  so. 

4287.  If  there  was  a mixture  to  the  extent  of  half  or  one  per  cent,  of  any 
foreign  substance  in  w beaten  flour,  of  which  the  bread  w7as  professed  to  be  made, 
could  you  detect  it? — I would  not  state  that  positively.  My  examination  has 
been  more  testing.  Though  I have  analysed  bread,  flour,  and  other  commodities, 
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I would  not  say  that  I am  an  analytical  chemist  by  profession.  I have  tested 
and  analysed  articles  of  food  and  drugs,  to  ascertain  lor  myself  the  extent  of  the 
evil  to  be  eradicated. 

4288.  As  you  have  come  before  the  Committee  with  a plan  proposing  a 
remedy  for  grievances  which  are  alleged  to  exist,  I am  anxious  that  you  should 
state,  having  of  course  considered  this  question,  whether  you  believe  that  the 
officer  whom  you  propose  to  appoint  could  in  all  cases,  or  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  positively  decide  that  there  was  adulteration,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent 
the  adulteration  went? — A suitable  person  could. 

4289.  From  what  source  do  you  derive  that  impression,  because  you  do  not 
appear  to  be  yourself  an  analytical  chemist,  or  able  to  decide  positively  as  to  the 
adulteration  ot  any  of  those  articles? — 1 decide  the  question  from  the  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  analyses  I have  made,  and  the  tests  I 
have  applied.  I think,  with  ordinary  precaution,  chemistry  is  a certain  science, 
and  its  results  are  certain.  I think  that  a careful  analysis  should  be  made,  and 
that  in  case  of  the  slightest  doubt  another  analysis  should  be  made  of  articles 
suspected  to  be  adulterated  before  a decision  is  arrived  at  by  the  magistrates. 

4290.  You  propose  that  the  officer  shall  report  his  analysis  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  municipality  ? — Yes. 

4291.  And  you  also  propose  that  the  magistrates  of  the  municipality  are  to 
keep  lists,  which  they  are  to  publish,  of  parties  who  have  sold  goods  which  are 
asserted  by  the  officer  to  be  adulterated? — After  the  conviction  of  the  parties. 

4292.  Is  the  officer,  before  publishing  the  list,  to  prosecute  the  vendor  of  the 
adulterated  article? — A summons  should  be  issued  by  the  magistrate  for  the 
appearance  of  the  party  before  the  magistrate. 

4293.  Who  is  to  apply'  for  the  summons;  the  analytical  chemist? — The 
officer  appointed. 

4294.  And  to  state  the  result  of  his  analysis? — To  summon  the  party  in  case 
of  an  adulteration  being  detected.  That  proceeding  I believe  is  adopted  under 
the  present  law  with  respect  to  bread.  A quantity  of  bread  is  purchased,  an 
analysis  is  made,  and  then  a proceeding  is  instituted  by  information  being  given 
to  the  magistrates,  and  a summons  issued  ; and  the  evidence  of  the  analytical 
chemist  is  heard,  and  other  evidence. 

4295.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  law  which  exists  at  the  present 
time  is  extensively  acted  upon  with  respect  to  bread  ? — Very  rarely,  on  account 
of  its  expensiveness  and  the  loss  of  time  which  is  occasioned  in  following  up  the 
cases. 

4296.  Does  not  the  law  with  respect  to  bread  exist  in  as  full  force  as  the  law 
which  you  propose  to  apply  to  any  other  articles? — As  regards  bread. 

4297.  As  regards  bread  is  there  not  as  plenary  power  as  you  would  propose 
to  apply  to  any  other  article?  — I am  scarcely  conversant  enough  with  the  law 
affecting  bread  to  be  able  to  answer  your  question.  I think  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament with  reference  to  bread  is  stringent,  provided  it  were  carried  out;  but  you 
have  not  officers  appointed  to  look  after  the  adulteration  of  bread  ; and  there- 
fore adulteration  prevails,  inasmuch  as  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business.  The  public  generally  do  not  like  to  prosecute. 

4298.  You  propose  that  no  publication  shall  occur  in  regard  to  discoveries 
of  adulteration  by  the  officer  whom  you  propose  to  create  until  the  case  has 
been  tried  before  the  magistrates? — Certainly  not ; it  would  be  a very  dan- 
gerous power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  individual. 

4299.  Do  3'ou  think  that  when  a case  was  placed  before  the  magistrates  you 
would  have  a fair  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  their  decisions  ? — I think  so. 

4300.  Would  not  this  occur,  that  your  officer  whom  you  appointed  to  analyse, 
might  allege  that  the  article  was  adulterated,  and  declare  it  to  be  mixed  with  so 
and  so,  and  the  evidence  of  others  perhaps  equally  competent  with  himself 
would  be  produced  to  say  that  the  article  was  not  so  adulterated? — I would  have 
a sample  taken  from  the  article  which  he  examined.,  which  sample  should  be 
left  in  the  care  of  the  town  clerk,  and  which  couid  be  produced  so  that  any 
number  of  analytical  chemists  could  be  employed ; and  thus  any  error  would  be 
refuted. 

4301.  That  measure  would  involve  very  considerable  expense,  w'ould  it  not; 
is  not  analysing  samples  a very  expensive  thing? — There  are  certain  things 
which  are  very  readily  tested,  and  very  cheaply  tested  by  the  microscope.  With 
regard  to  bread,  it  would  be  attended  with  some  trouble  and  expenditure. 

4302.  Would 
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4302.  Would  not  an  analysis  be  attended  with  great  trouble  with  regard  to  a 
great  many  drugs? — With  regard  to  some  medical  preparations  there  would  be 
very  little  trouble;  you  could  readily  ascertain  the  presence  of  adulteration  ; with 
regard  to  some  drugs  it  would  be  a work  ot  time. 

"4303.  How  many  officers  of  this  description  do  you  consider  would  be  requisite 
to  protect  the  whole  community  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  adulteration? — 

I think  the  selleis  ought  to  be  held  responsible,  and  the  fact  of  such  an  officer 
existing  would  prevent  adulteration  to  a great  extent.  The  retailer  would  find  it 
his  interest  to  go  to  the  analyser  and  say,  “ I have  received  this  article  from  the 
wholesale  dealer  in  London  ; perhaps  it  is  adulterated  ; will  you  make  an  analysis 
of  it.”  If  he  paid  a fee  for  that  analysis,  and  it  went  into  the  borough  fund,  the 
salary  of  the  officer  would  be  met,  and  the  retailer  would  be  benefited. 

4304.  How  many  officers  do  you  calculate  would  be  required  to  protect  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I should  suppose  for  Birmingham,  for  instance, 
one  analvser  would  be  sufficient,  after  due  notice  was  given  prohibiting  adul- 
teration. 

4305.  Would  you  have  one  analyser  for  each  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
kingdom  ? — For  a district. 

4306.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  you  would 
require  for  the  purpose  ? — No. 

4307.  Or  of  the  cost  which  would  be  required  to  pay  them  ? — No;  I think 
that  the  salary  should  place  the  officer  in  a perfectly  independent  position,  and 
he  should  not  be  dependent  in  any  way  upon  the  convictions. 

4308.  You  have  arrived  at  no  conclusion  as  to  what  your  plan  would  cost  the 
country  ? — I think  that  the  public  would  be  benefited  very  much  indeed  bv  the 
appointment  of  officers  of  that  description.  I suppose  that  the  salary  would  be 
500  l.  a year. 

4309.  Do  you  propose  that  the  salary  of  the  officer  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  or  out  of  the  local  rates  of  each  district? — Out  of  the  local 
rates  of  each  district. 

4310.  Mr.  Gregson.^  Would  not  the  fines  collected  from  tradesmen  be  appli- 
cable for  that  purpose? — I should  think  so. 

4311.  Air.  Moffatt.\  Assuming  that  the  retailer  vended  adulterated  goods, 
and  it  was  proved  that  he  sold  those  goods  in  the  state  in  which  he  purchased 
them,  what  course  would  you  pursue  ? — I think  he  would  not  have  an  excuse  for 
vending  those  commodities,  seeing  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a sample  to  a public  officer,  paying  a small  fee,  and  getting  it  analysed. 

4312.  Would  not  that  involve  his  taking  a sample  of  every  species  of  goods  ? 
— If  it  involved  that  it  would  show  that  he  was  not  a very  competent  person  to 
commence  business.  I suppose  a person  keeping  a shop  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  genuine  commodities,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  protect  himself  as  well  as  his 
customers. 

4313.  Therefore,  you  leave  him  in  the  main  to  protect  his  own  interests  against 
adulteration  ; do  not  you  think  that  the  consumer  is  as  competent  to  protect  him- 
self as  the  other  party  ? — Certainly  not. 

4314.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  You  expect  the  vendor  to  understand  the  par- 
ticular things  in  which  lie  deals,  but  you  do  not  necessarily  expect  the  customer 
to  understand  everything  which  either  his  necessity  or  his  fancy  may  in  the  course 
of  his  life  induce  him  to  buy? — Certainly  not.  If  you  sent  for  me  as  a surgeon 
to  prescribe  for  you  for  any  complaint,  you  would  not  be  the  judge  yourself;  [ 
should  be  the  judge,  and  should  be  held  responsible  to  you  if  I did  wrong. 
I think  that  the  seller  is  responsible  to  the  purchaser,  and  is  bound  to  supply  him 
with  the  commodities  inquired  for. 

4315.  Mr . Moffatt.~\  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  a fair  analogy  between 
employing  you  as  a medical  man  to  treat  some  internal  or  external  maladv  of  the 
body,  and  a person  being  a judge  whether  sugar  is  adulterated  or  not? — I think 
that  the  responsibility  differs  in  degree;  a gentleman  would  be  perfectly  ignorant 
of  bis  complaint,  but  I.  as  a surgeon,  ought  to  know,  and  if  I do  not  know,  and 
he  is  damaged  in  any  way,  I am  the  responsible  party.  I think,  with  regard  to 
commodities,  the  purchaser  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  seller ; the  seller 
is  bound  to  supply  what  he  is  asked  for.  The  responsibility  in  the  two  cases 
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differs  in  degree.  The  responsibility  of  a professional  man  is  different  from  that 
of  a mere  vendor  of  any  commodities;  but  I think  that  the  seller,  as  the  respon- 
sible party,  should  understand  the  articles  in  which  lie  deals,  or  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  a shop. 

4316.  Do  not  you  believe  that  your  own  housekeeper  is  able  to  judge  whether 
sugar  is  adulterated  or  not? — She  could  tell  if  it  contained  sand,  but  she  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  if  it  contained  inferior  sugar  ; nor  would  she  know  whether  tea, 
coffee,  or  bread  were  adulterated.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  bread,  if  three  years 
ago  a loaf  of  white  bread  had  been  presented  to  me  I should  have  said  that  it 
was  very  good  bread  indeed,  but  since  I have  attended  to  this  matter  I have 
found  that  white  bread  contains  alum  and  so  on  ; I know  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
white ; I know  that  it  ought  to  be  of  a yellowish  colour. 

4317.  You  apprehend  the  public  being  still  afflicted  with  very  inferior  bread 
is  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  officer  to  inspect  that  bread  '? — It  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  information.  A demand  has  been  made  upon  the  baker  for  very 
white  bread,  and  to  meet  that  demand  he  has  been,  in  a great  measure,  obliged 
to  add  substances  to  produce  that  whiteness,  although  I believe  that  adultera- 
tion is  really  carried  on  as  a matter  conducive,  as  the  party  thinks,  to  his  own 
interest. 

4318.  I think  I gathered  from  your  previous  evidence,  that  you  considered  any 
mixture  to  be  a fraudulent  adulteration  ; do  you  classify  all  mixtures  in  the  cate- 
gory of  fraudulent  adulterations? — I would  not  go  to  that  extent. 

4319.  Will  you  define  what  you  hold  to  be  fraudulent  adulteration  ? — I should 
say,  that  the  addition  of  potato  starch  to  arrowroot  was  a fraudulent  adultera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  a substance  lowering  the  quality  of  the  article  to  the  pur- 
chaser; or  the  use  of  tobacco  in  beer,  instead  of  the  proper  quantity  of  malt ; I 
should  consider  that  tobacco  in  beer  was  an  injurious  adulteration. 

4320.  Would  you  consider  the  mixture  of  an  article  of  a high  price  with  a 
lower  priced  article  a fraudulent  adulteration,  although  the  public  got  the  benefit 
of  obtaining  what  was  alleged  to  be  a very  good  article  at  a very  much  lower 
price? — Unfortunately,  they  get  it  at  a much  higher  price. 

4321.  Assuming  that  they  do  get  it  at  a lower  price,  would  you  say  that  it  was 
a fraudulent  adulteration? — I should  say  that  it  was  a deception  practised  upon 
the  purchaser,  if  the  purchaser  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  admixture. 

4322.  Would  not  this  case  come  within  the  scope  of  your  officer’s  judgment; 
if  a thing  was  sold  as  the  best  sugar  or  the  best  coffee,  and  it  was  not  the  best,  but 
an  inferior  coffee  or  sugar,  that  would  clearly  be  a fraud  ; and  if  there  was  very 
good  tea  mixed  with  inferior  tea,  and  it  was  sold  as  best  tea,  that  would  be  a 
fraud,  in  your  opinion  ? — I think  so. 

4323.  It  would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  officer’s  power  of  informing  against 
the  vendor  w ho  sold  mixed  tea  as  very  good  tea  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  article 
of  cream  of  tartar,  that  is  sold  at  a price  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the 
genuine  article.  Many  tradesmen  have  said  to  me,  “If  a public  officer  was 
appointed  to  look  after  these  things,  or  there  was  a cheap  mode  of  proceeding,  I 
would  purchase  of  this  man  who  is  underselling  me,  and  proceed  against  him,  to 
protect  myself  from  the  unfair  competition  to  which  I am  subjected.” 

4324.  There  is  genuine  cream  of  tartar  to  be  obtained,  is  there  not  ? — I 
believe  so. 

4325.  Is  not  the  cream  of  tartar  which  is  supplied  to  the  public  sold  at  a less 
price  ; and  therefore  the  public  gets  the  advantage  of  buying  the  inferior  article 
at  a lesser  price? — The  cream  of  tartar  that  came  into  Birmingham  was  adul- 
terated with  three  parts  in  four  of  alum,  and  was  sold  at  the  price  of  the  best 
commodity. 

4326.  Was  that  druggist,  assuming  always  a competent  knowledge  of  that 
which  he  was  dealing  in,  so  ignorant  as  not  to  discover  that  there  was  only  25 
per  cent,  of  the  real  article,  and  75  per  cent,  of  adulteration? — He  did  discover 
it  afterwards. 

4327.  What  did  he  do? — I strongly  advised  him  to  send  the  sample  back 
again. 

4328.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  a practice  generally  prevails  ? — 
I believe  that  cream  of  tartar  is  adulterated  with  alum  ; and  returning  to  the 
article  of  milk  of  sulphur,  you  find  that  common  milk  of  sulphur  is  sold  at 
the  same  price  as  the  genuine  milk  of  sulphur,  though  the  genuine  commodity 
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will  cost  75s.  a hundredweight,  and  common  milk  of  sulphur  28. s.  a hundred- 
weight. 

4329.  1 am  anxious  to  see  how  your  proposed  plan  would  operate  upon  other 
things  than  drugs  : can  you  give  evidence  with  regard  to  articles  of  consumption, 
say,  for  example,  the  articles  vended  by  grocers,  or  tobacconists,  or  brewers  ; how 
would  you  propose  in  those  cases  to  deal ; take,  for  example,  the  article  of  beer: 
what  would  you  define  to  be  perfectly  pure  beer  ? — I should  say  that  beer  ought 
to  be  made  of  a solution  of  malt  and  hops,  fermented. 

4330.  And  no  other  article? — No. 

4331.  Would  you  permit  any  sugar  to  be  used? — Yes;  because  that  would 
assist  in  the  generation  of  spirit;  and  that  proves  the  necessity  of  some  central 
body  to  issue  instructions. 

4332.  Then  you  do  propose  to  have  a central  power? — I think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a central  power;  it  may  be  in  some  Board  already  existing. 

4333*  Who  are  to  define  how  those  articles  are  to  be  made? — I should  say 
that  they  would  define  what  would  constitute  the  adulteration  of  those  com- 
modities. 

4334.  For  example,  taking  the  article  of  beer,  a great  many  commodities  are 
put  into  beer,  according  to  the  district  and  according  to  the  water  ; how  would 
you  deal  with  that  article? — I would  check  pernicious  adulteration. 

4335*  You  would  prevent  the  insertion  of  cocculus  indicus  ? — Yes. 

4336.  Is  there  any  other  article  the  use  of  which  you  Would  prevent  ? — I would 
prevent  the  insertion  of  tobacco,  and  I would  prevent  the  admixture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  I believe  is  added  to  make  new  beer  into  old  beer,  to  make  it  taste 
acid,  and  that  is  an  injurious  adulteration. 

4337-  Your  plan  then  embraces  this,  that  you  would  propose  to  establish  a 
Board,  that  should  draw  up  a code  of  regulations  as  to  the  articles  which  are  to 
compose  beer,  and  every  other  manufactured  article  which  is  consumed  by  the 
British  public? — I would  not  state  that. 

4338.  Viscount  Ebrwgton.]  You  are  aware  that  the  use  of  sugar  in  beer  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Excise  Regulations,  which  do  proscribe  other  mixtures  with 
beer,  are  you  not? — I am  aware  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  revenue  the  public 
are  protected  to  a certain  extent. 

4339.  Mr.  Moffait.]  Are  you  aware  that  the  Excise  have  only  sanctioned  the 
use  of  sugar  in  beer  within  the  last  five  years  ? — I am  not. 

4340.  Mr.  Gregson .]  Without  prescribing  what  the  contents  of  the  com- 
modity should  be,  you  would  merely  prohibit  adulteration? — I would  prohibit 
adulteration. 

4341.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  I understood  you  correctly  when  you  stated  that  you 
would  give  some  department  of  the  Government  the  power  to  publish  a schedule 
with  reference  to  adulteration,  you  meant  to  state  that  alum  in  bread,  all  uncon- 
genial mixtures,  certain  colouring  matters,  and  things  of  that  sort,  should  not  be 
used  ? — Certainly. 

4342.  You  did  not  mean  that  the  composition  of  all  articles  of  food  should  be 
defined? — It  should  not  be  defined  what  I should  take  for  dinner. 

4343-  Then  if  I understand  you  correctly,  you  would  apply  to  all  articles  of 
food  the  principles  of  the  Bread  Act? — Yes.  I take  the  Bread  Act  to  be  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  bread. 

4344.  How  do  you  account  for  this,  that  that  Act,  which  has  existed  so  manv 
years,  has  been  comparatively  obsolete  ? — The  tact  is,  you  have  had  no  officer 
whatever  appointed  to  detect  the  adulteration  of  bread,  and  there  has  been  a 
disinclination  to  proceed  in  this  matter  until  the  last  few  years.  It  was  thought 
to  be  an  evil  of  life  to  which  people  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  there  is  always 
an  odium  resting  on  private  individuals  who  interfere  in  such  matters. 

4345.  Do  you  think  that  if  officers  were  appointed,  the  public  would  be  more 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  and  take  their  bread  to  be 
analysed  to  a public  analytical  chemist  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ? — 
Not  if  they  were  themselves  to  be  the  prosecutors.  I think  in  that  case  the  evil 
would  be  much  in  the  same  condition  as  it  is  at  present.  I think  that  officers 
should  be  appointed  to  look  alter  adulterations. 

4346.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  very  fact  of  appointing  public  inspectors 
would  prevent  adulteration  ? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 
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4347.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  that 
would  be  required,  and  the  enormous  expense  that  would  be  entailed  upon  the 
country  by  such  a system  ; do  not  you  think  that  if  one  analytical  chemist  were 
appointed  per  union,  that  would  be  sufficient ; are  you  aware  how  many  unions 
there  are  ? — No. 

4348.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a beneficial  arrangement  that  every  Board  of 
Guardians  should  appoint  an  inspector  of  that  sort? — I think  any  public  body  in 
the  country  appointing  an  officer  of  that  kind  would  be  beneficial. 

4349.  Would  it  not  be  better  received  in  the  provinces  if  the  Board  of 
Guardians  appointed  the  inspector  rather  than  the  Government  in  the  metropolis  ? 
— That  requires  thought,  I think  if  this  officer  was  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  and  was  held  responsible  to  that  town  council,  you  open  directly  the  door 
to  unfair  dealing  ; perhaps  if  he  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
there  would  be  less  of  that  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ; if  he  were  not 
removable  by  the  town  council,  and  complaints  were  forwarded  to  some  public 
authority,  he  would  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  local  authorities. 

4350.  What  measures  would  you  recommend  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  drugs 
and  medicines  ? — That  the  seller  should  be  held  responsible  ; and  perhaps  it 
might  be  desirable  to  have  some  inspection  at  the  ports.  I am  aware  that  drugs 
may  be  admitted  into  this  country  which  may  be  impure,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
scription, and  still  be  sufficiently  valuable,  so  that  their  active  principles  may  be 
extracted.  I should  give  authority  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  regulate 
the  quantity  and  strength  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 

4351.  Do  you  think  that  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  this  country  might  be 
licensed  ? — I should  say  very  beneficially  so  to  themselves ; for  many  men  com- 
mence keeping  druggists’  shops  who  are  incompetent,  and  have  not  the  proper 
information  with  regard  to  drugs,  and  if  you  had  some  system  of  licence  for 
chemists  and  druggists  you  might  then  have  some  qualification  for  that  licence, 
and  hence  you  would  secure  a better  class  of  persons.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Society  have  done  a great  deal  to  improve  the  position  of  the  chemist  and  druggist 
who  is  a member  of  that  society. 

4352.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  require  a scientific  person  to  examine  the  stock  of 
a chemist  and  druggist,  what  course  would  you  recommend  with  regard  to  that 
inspection  ? — I 'think  that  the  inspection  of  drugs  might  very  well  rest  with  the 
officers  appointed  for  the  inspection  of  food. 

4353-  E)o  you  think  that  all  the  chemists’  and  druggists’  shops  of  the  metro- 
polis could  be  inspected  properly  by  the  same  parties  who  had  to  inspect  tea, 
codec,  and  bread  ? — I think  that  inspection  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  after 
a conviction,  and  perhaps  conviction  several  times.  I think  that  inspection  is  a 
thing  that  might  be  very  strongly  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  traders  of  the  country  ; 
if  the  seller  was  held  responsible  for  the  purity  of  his  commodity,  you  then 
directly  make  it  his  interest  to  procure  the  best  articles  he  can,  and  if  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  these  articles  were  adulterated  or  not,  I 
think  he  ought  really  to  be  held  responsible. 

4354.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  College  of  Physicians  have  now  some  power 
with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  drugs? — Yes;  hut  that  power  is  not  sufficient. 
If  you  had  public  officers  they  would  be  under  certain  control  ; and  if  inspection 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  adulteration,  I think  vou  should  take 
tli  e article  after  it  has  passed  the  counter,  and  not  take  a mere  inspection  ; it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  a man  to  say,  “Here  is  my  drug;”  and  place  before 
the  inspector  a very  good  article,  keeping  back  the  adulterated  article  ; or  he 
might  adulterate  the  article  after  the  inspector  had  gone. 

435.5.  As  regards  drugs,  you  think  that  it  would  be  rather  desirable  than  other- 
wise to  have  an  inspection  on  importation  ? — I think  so. 

4356.  Do  you  think  that  a small  duty  for  the  sake  of  securing  public  inspec- 
tion, might  be  advantageously  levied  on  all  drugs  ? — \ es  ; I think  that  a duty  on 
drugs  imported  would  certainly  cause  an  examination  of  those  drugs,  and  would 
tend  to  the  protection  of  the  public  by  preventing  the  introduction  into  the  country 
ot  impure  samples  ; for  instance,  scammony. 

4357-  In  your  opinion,  a verv  small  duty  would  not  tend  to  produce  adultera- 
tion by  the  increase  of  price  ? — No  ; I think  if  }rou  had  a duty  placed  on  chicory, 
provided  you  could  prevent  the  adulteration  of  chicory,  that  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  consumer.  If  you  brought  up  the  price  of  chicory  to  the  price 
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of  coffee,  then  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  retailer  to  adulterate  his 
coffee  with  chicory. 

4358.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  With  regard  to  the  last  illustration  you  have  given,  if  you 
put  a duty  upon  imported  chicory,  would  you  put  a duty  upon  home-grown 
chicory  also  ? — Certainly. 

4359.  Would  you  place  an  Excise  duty  on  the  article  of  chicory? — Y^s;  not 

on  the  chicorv  as  it  is  sold. 

•/ 

4360.  On  the  root? — Yes. 

4361.  Are  you  aware  that  whatever  adulteration  may  occur  in  chicory,  cannot 
occur  in  the  chicory  root,  but  must  be  in  the  manufactured  article? — I would 
place  the  duty  of  course  on  the  manufactured  article. 

4362.  Are  you  aware  whether  chicory  is  imported  in  the  manufactured  state  or 
in  the  root? — I believe  it  is  imported  both  as  a manufactured  article  and  in  the 
root. 

4363.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  chicory  is  simply  imported 
in  the  root? — I have  seen  chicory  imported  manufactured. 

4364.  Is  not  nine-tenths  of  the  chicory  imported,  imported  in  the  root  ? — I 
am  not  aware. 

4365.  Are  you  aware  of  the  process  by  which  chicory  is  manufactured  ? — It 
is  roasted,  and  then  ground  up. 

4366.  Are  you  aware  that  as  soon  as  it  is  roasted  the  special  qualities  which 
enable  it  to  be  mixed  with  coffee  begin  to  deteriorate  and  to  evaporate  ? — No 
doubt,  like  every  other  vegetable  substance,  if  it  is  kept  in  a damp  place  it  would 
undergo  decomposition. 

4367.  Would  it  not  follow  that  importing  chicory  in  a roasted  state  must  be 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  quality  of  the  chicory? — Certainly. 

4368.  Mr.  Wise.]  I asked  you  whether  you  thought  it  would  be  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  the  protection  of  the  public  with  regard  to  medicines,  that  a small 
duty  should  be  put  upon  drugs,  so  as  to  secure  inspection  ? — Yes. 

4369.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Are  you  aware  that  15  years  ago  there  was  a small  duty 
upon  every  description  of  drug? — Yes. 

4370.  Did  that  secure  purity  in  the  drugs  imported  ? — I am  not  in  a condition 
to  answer  that  question  of  my  own  knowledge.  I have  had  no  connexion  with 
the  importation  of  drugs  ; from  my  own  experience,  I should  say  not.  It  may 
not  follow  as  a necessity  that  if  you  have  a duty  you  would  have  an  inspection; 
but  I think  that  if  you  had  the  duty  you  would  be  likely  to  have  the  inspection. 

4371.  Do  you  propose  an  inspection  of  drugs  at  the  various  ports  ? — Yes; 
that  you  shall  have  the  power  of  inspection. 

4372.  With  a view  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  drugs  which  are  impure  ? 
— Of  course;  as  concerns  the  question  of  purity  and  impurity,  you  might  have 
a law  that  impure  drugs  should  be  imported  for  certain  purposes. 

4373.  What  do  you  propose  on  that  subject? — If  you  have  a sample  of  scam- 
mony  which  is  adulterated,  and  the  active  principle  in  it  would  amount  to  seven  per- 
cent., that  scammony  ought  not  to  come  into  consumption  ; but  I still  think  that 
the  resin  in  the  scammony  might  be  useful  for  certain  purposes.  If  you  have  some 
central  authority  fixing  the  standard  and  the  quality  of  the  drugs  to  be  sold,  then 
at  once  you  get  rid  of  impurity. 

4374.  Fixing  the  amount  of  impurity  in  each  description  of  drug  imported, 
and  if  they  contain  a greater  amount  of  impurity  than  that  fixed  by  the  tariff  or 
schedule,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  being  brought  into  this  country? — I would 
not  exclude  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  but  I would  prevent  their  sale  and 
use  for  medicinal  purposes. 

4375.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  As  I understand  you,  you  look  rather  to  pre- 
venting their  being  retailed  for  medicinal  purposes  than  to  preventing  their  im- 
portation ? — Certainly. 

4376.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  although  an  impure  drug  may  be  too  bad 
to  be  retailed  in  its  present  shape,  it  yet  may  contain  a sufficient  amount  of  valu 
able  ingredients  to  be  quite  worth  while  importing  for  the  sake  of  extracting 
those  valuable  ingredients  ; for  instance,  from  bad  opium  morphine  in  a state  of 
purity  may  be  extracted,  and  afterwards  retailed  in  the  shape,  not  of  impure 
opium,  but  of  pure  morphine  ? — Yes.  To  illustrate  your  Lordship’s  question,  I may 
give  this  reply  to  it : A sample  of  gum  opium  was  placed  on  my  table  at  Leeds, 
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containing  one  per  cent,  of  morphia;  that  would  be  a very  bad  sample  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  but  a good  manufacturing  chemist  could  extract  that  one  per  cent, 
of  morphia,  and  he  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

4377.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  drugs  having  so 
large  an  amount  of  impurity  as  that  assumed  by  the  question  of  Lord  Ebringlon  ; 
would  you  preclude  them  from  being  taken  into  home  consumption? — I believe, 
as  is  done  in  America,  that  the  purity  of  the  drugs,  as  used  by  the  public,  should 
be  fixed. 

4378.  If  there  is  a greater  quantity  of  impurity  than  that  prescribed  in  the 
schedule,  you  think  that  those  drugs  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into 
home  consumption  ? — Certainly. 

4379.  You  would  not  aliow  them  to  be  bonded  for  home  use? — I am  not  able 
to  give  a proper  reply  to  that  question.  A manufacturing  chemist  might  go  to 
the  docks  and  purchase  a lot  of  impure  drugs.  Supposing  you  had  a. sample  of 
bad  bark,  it  might  contain  some  quinine,  and  a manufacturing  chemist  could 
extract  it,  and  it  would  be  very  good  quinine  for  the  purpose  for  which  quinine  is 
prescribed  ; but  if  he  took  that  bad  bark  and  ground  it  up,  and  then  sent  it  round 
to  the  druggists  as  bark,  I think  that  it  would  be  a very  undesirable  thing,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  prevented.  I would  allow  a certain  range. 

4380.  With  respect  to  inferior  drugs,  you  would  allow  the  wholesale  chemists 
to  take  them,  get  the  good  out  of  them,  and  reject  the  dross? — Yes. 

4381.  What  security  would  you  have  that  when  a manufacturing  chemist 
bought  those  inferior  drugs  at  a very  low  price,  because  they  would  be  out  of  the 
competition  of  the  general  market,  he  would  confrne  himself  to  extracting  the  good 
properties  from  those  drugs  and  throwing  away  the  refuse? — You  would  have  the 
security  of  the  seller;  the  seller  could  not  dispose  of  those  drugs  ; having  obtained 
them  as  imported,  he  would  be  a very  dishonest  man  if  lie  did  so,  and  they  would 
be  returned  on  his  hands. 

4382.  Assuming  that  he  cannot  sell  those  drugs,  is  not  the  principle  self-acting, 
by  which -the  article  protects  itself? — Unfortunately  the  seller  is  interested  in 
selling  an  impure  article,  because  he  can  purchase  the  impure  article  at  a less  price 
than  he  can  the  pure  article. 

4383.  If  lie  can  purchase  the  impure  article  at  a still  less  price  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  goods  being  out  of  the  competition 
of  the  market  by  the  course  which  you  recommend,  would  not  that  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  vend  the  impure  article? — I think  not,  if  you  had  an  officer 
appointed  to  look  after  his  proceedings. 

4384.  To  look  after  the  proceedings  of  the  manufacturing  chemist  ? — The 
seller. 

4385.  The  seller  is  the  wholesale  druggist  of  London  ? — It  would  first  be  the 
retailer  purchasing  from  the  wholesale  dealer;  if  you  make  the  seller  responsible 
you  make  him  directly  interested  in  procuring  a genuine  commodity  ; and  until 
he  is  made  responsible  he  will  purchase  such  commodities  as  he  can  get  at  a low 
price. 

4386.  Will  it  not,  in  the  matter  of  drugs,  be  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately  whether  the  drugs  he  is  vending  have  that  precise  quantity  of  purity 
that  you  are  proposing  to  lay  down  in  the  schedule  that  they  should  have  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  some  men  in  the  drug  business  to  do  so.  If  a druggist 
bad  the  means  of  obtaining  that  information  by  the  payment  of  a fee,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  him  to  do  so,  and  an  advantage  to  the  public. 
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George  Moffatt,  Esq.,  a Member  of  the  Committee  ; Examined. 

4387.  Chairman.']  1 believe  you  have  a Return  from  the  Inland  Revenue  G. 
Office  which  you  wish  to  put  in  Evidence  ? — Upon  looking  over  the  evidence,  I 
found  the  Committee  had  no  return  and  very  little  information  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  licenses  issued  from  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  within  the  Bills  of  2 
Mortality  ; consequently  I wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  that  Board  for  a return, 
which  return  I now  hold  in  my  hand.  It  will  he  found  from  an  abstract  of  the 
return,  that  the  number  of  tea  and  coffee  licenses  granted  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  are  7,811  ; licenses  for  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  14,138; 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  16,723:  the  total  number  of  Excise 
licenses  thus  issued  in  the  year  1855  was  48,750. 

[The  Return  was  delivered  in , and  is  as  follows  :] 


A RETURN  of  Number  of  Excise  Licenses  Issued  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  in  the 

Year  1855,  classified  in  Trades. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Number 
of  Licenses 
Issued. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Number 
of  Licenses 
Issued. 

Auctioneers  ... 

597 

Rectifiers  and  distillers 

47 

Brewers  - 

- 

136 

Soap-makers  - 

42 

Beer  dealers  ... 

- 

240 

Spirit  dealers  (not  retailers) 

20 

Beer  retailers  (publicans)  * - 

- 

4,859 

Spirit  dealers  retailing  foreign 

Beershop  keepers 

- 

2,525 

liquors  - 

42 

Chemists  (using  stills) 

- 

79 

Spirit  retailers  (publicans)  * 

4,827 

Dealers  in  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

- 

7,811 

Spirits,  makers  of  Methylated 

7 

Maltsters  - - - 

- 

6 

Sweets,  retailers  ... 

1,385 

Malt  roasters  - 

6 

Tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturers 

118 

Dealers  in  roasted  malt 

- 

15 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  dealers  - 

16,723 

Paper-makers  - 

- 

16 

Vinegar  makers  - 

12 

Passage  vessels  (on  board  of  which 

Wine  dealers  - 

' 653 

liquors  are  sold) 

- 

33 

Wine  retailers  (publicans)  • 

4,452 

Persons  licensed  to  let  horses  for 

Stage  carriage  licenses 

1,065 

hire  - - - 

113 

Hackney  - ditto  - 

2,421 

* It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  licenses  to  publicans  to  retail  beer,  spirits  and  wine,  are  for  the  most 
part  issued  to  the  same  persons. 

The  bills  of  mortality  comprise  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone  and  St.  Pancras;  the  borough  of  Southwark;  the  parishes  of  St.  Uunstan,  Stepney;  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury;  St.  George,  Middlesex;  St.  George,  Queen’s-square ; St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  ; St.  James, 
Clerkenwell;  St.John’s,  Clerkenwell;  St.  John’s,  Hackney;  St.  John’s,  Wapping;  St.  Katherine, 
Tower;  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch;  St.  Luke,  Middlesex;  St.  Mary,  Islington;  St.  Mary,  Lambeth; 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey;  St.  Mary,  Newington;  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe ; St.  Mary,  White- 
chapel ; St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green  ; and  St.  Paul,  Shadwell. 


Inand  Revenue  Office, 
1 May  1856. 
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Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  Esq.,  m.  d.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

A.  II.  Hassall , 4388.  Chairman .]  PERHAPS  you  will  briefly  refer  to  the  diagrams  with  which 

Esq.,  m.  d.  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  Committee,  pointing  out  what  you 

think  is  necessary,  with  as  little  detail  as  is  consistent  with  what  you  desire  to 

2 May  1856.  state? — These  diagrams  I have  had  prepared  in  order  to  illustrate  the  application 

of  the  microscope  to  the  discovery  of  adulteration.  They  represent  the  appearances 
presented  by  various  articles  under  the  microscope,  some  of  the  articles  being 
in  a genuine  and  others  in  an  adulterated  state.  I would  refer  particularly 
to  the  diagrams  of  chicory  and  coffee.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  differences 
in  the  structure  of  the  coffee  berry  and  chicory  root  are  very  considerable.  The 
first  and  second  diagrams  represent  the  structure  of  the  coffee  berry,  the  fust  the 
unroasted,  and  the  second  the  roasted  berry  ; the  third  diagram  represents  the 
appearance  of  roasted  chicory  root  under  the  microscope.  It  was  not  long  since 
it  was  considered  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  roasted  chicory  and 
roasted  coffee,  when  they  were  mixed  together,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  until  the  microscope  was  applied  to  the  discrimination  ; but,  with  that 
instrument,  nothing  is  more  easy. 

4389.  How  long  is  it  since  the  miscroscope  has  been  used  for  that  purpose? — ■ 
About  five  years.  Now  the  differences  between  a great  number  of  other 
vegetable  substances  are  equally  striking  with  those  which  exist  between  chicory 
and  coffee.  I have  now  examined  altogether  many  hundreds  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, and  in  very  few  cases  have  I been  unable  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  I may  observe  that  that  remark  applies  to  nearly  every  vegetable 
drug.  I have  gone  over  with  the  microscope  every  vegetaffe  article  contained 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  that  may  not  be  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  this  even  when  reduced 
to  powder,  and  after  they  have  been  roasted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  1 have  but 
little  additional  information  to  give  to-dav  regarding  the  adulteration  of  articles 
of  food.  The  evidence  which  I propose  to  give  relates  principally,  but  not 
entirely,  to  drugs.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  in  connexion  with 
a few  articles  of  consumption,  to  which  I would  wish  to  refer  before  proceeding 
Flour.  to  speak  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  The  first  is  flour.  I have  the  authority  of 
a gentleman  connected  with  a flour  mill,  near  Cambridge,  for  stating  that  either 
rice  or  bean  flour  is  very  commonly  added  to  wheat  flour  in  small  proportions. 
It  is  stated  that  the  object  with  which  those  additions  are  made  is  to  cause  the  flour 
to  bind  better  when  made  into  bread,  and  that  they  are  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  adulteration,  but  that  certain  qualities  of  wheat  are  improved,  in  the  way  I have 
mentioned,  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  bean  and  rice  flours.  I would 
remark,  that  when  the  wheat  flour  is  of  good  quality,  I consider  that  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  any  such  additions.  1 have  on  several  occasions  met  with 
alum  in  flour.  A good  deal  has  been  said  by  various  witnesses  as  to  the  state  in 
which  that  substance  exists  in  bread.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  decomposed,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  decomposition,  it  is  no  longer  injurious.  I think  it 
right  that  the  Committee  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Baron 
Alum  in  Bread.  Liebig  upon  this  subject.  Baron  Liebig  considers  that  alum,  w'hen  well  incor- 
porated with  the  flour,  is  decomposed  ; the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphates  of 
the  wheat  flour  uniting  with  the  alumina  of  the  alum,  and  so  forming  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  alumina.  Now,  Liebig  regards  the  soluble  phosphates  of  wheat  flour 
as  one  of  its  most  important  constituents,  and  he  states  that  when  alum  is  used,  the 
phosphates  are  lost  to  the  system  in  consequence  of  the  insoluble  condition  to 
which  they  are  reduced.  Liebig  therefore  strongly  condemns  the  use  of  alum,  and 
where  a very  white  bread  is  required,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  past  of 
recommending  the  employment  of  a small  quantity  of  lime-water.  This  recom- 
mendation, I think,  he  first  made  in  this  country  at  a meeting  ot  the  British 
Association  in  Scotland,  I believe  at  Glasgow,  and  in  consequence  of  that  recom- 
mendation it  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in 
Glasgow  ; the  lime-water  having  the  same  effect  as  alum  in  whitening  the  bread. 
If  these  views  of  Baron  Liebig  are  founded  in  fact,  (and  any  opinion  which  Baron 
Liebig  entertains  upon  a chemical  question  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect),  it 
shows  how  dangerous  a thing  it  is  to  tamper  with  prime  articles  of  consumption 
like  bread,  bv  the  introduction  of  chemical  salts  and  substances. 

4390.  Mr. 
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4390.  Mr . IVi.se. Did  he  state  what  proportions  of  lime-water  might  be  used? 
— I believe  the  quantity  recommended  was  one  wine-glass  full  to  the  quartern  loaf. 
I was  going  on  to  observe  that,  supposing,  however,  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
presence  ot  alum  in  bread  is  not  directly  injurious  to  health  in  any  way,  yet 
certain  objections  would  still  remain  to  the  employment  ot  alum  ; one  of  those 
objections  is,  that  it  causes  the  bread  to  hold  more  water  than  it  would  otherwise 
do,  and  of  course  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water,  the  less  the  quantity  of  wheat 
flour.  The  next  objection  to  the  employment  of  alum  is,  that  it  improves  the 
appearance  of  flour  without  improving  its  quality  ; hence  flour  not  of  the  first 
quality  might  be  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  flour  of  that  quality,  and  this 
would  allow  of,  in  some  instances,  what  is  hardly  legitimate,  the  passing  off  an 
inferior  article  for  one  of  superior  quality.  In  the  evidence  which  I gave  on  a 
former  occasion  before  this  Committee,  I stated  the  results  of  certain  inquiries 
which  I had  made  into  the  condition  of  coffee  in  France  and  Germany.  I said 
that  I had  found  that  the  coffee  served  up  in  the  first-class  hotels  and 
restaurants  was  pure,  that  it  was  not  mixed  with  chicory,  but  that  the  coffee  met 
with  in  inferior  restaurants,  in  small  establishments,  and  especially  that  used 
amongst  domestics,  often  contained  chicory,  but  that  the  quantity  of  chicory 
which  was  employed  seldom  exceeded  about  two  ounces  to  a pound.  I 
have  made  some  additional  inquiries  into  this  subject,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  confirm  the  statements  which  i then  made  to  the  Committee  upon  this 
point.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  a very  remarkable  circumstance  has  been 
related  to  me  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  chicory  ; it  is,  that  mothers  in 
France,  and  in  Germany  too,  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  administering  a strong 
infusion  of  chicory,  or  ot  chicory  and  coffee  mixed,  to  children,  in  place  of 
medicine,  it  being  found  that  this  strong  infusion  operates  as  an  aperient  ; it  is  of 
course  preferred  to  medicine,  in  consequence  of  its  not  possessing  the  unpleasant 
taste  of  ordinary  medicine  when  mixed  with  milk  or  sugar.  I have  brought 
with  me  some  specimens  of  adulterated  tea,  some  of  these  are  artificially  coloured 
with  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  some  white,  earthy  powder  ; others,  as  the  caper 
and  scented  orange  pekoe,  are  faced  with  black  lead,  while  another  consists  of 
artificial ly  coloured  green  tea,  mixed  with  the  spurious  article  termed  Lie  tea. 
I went  into  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  tea  fully  in  my  former  evidence  ; but 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  stated  before  this  Committee  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  procure  a sample  of  adulterated  tea,  I thought  it  desirable  to  bring  one 
with  me  this  morning.  It  was  purchased  on  Wednesday  last,  and  it  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  lie  tea  mixed  up  with  it. 

4391.  Chairman.^  Was  it  purchased  at  a retail  establishment? — The  name  of  the 
party  is  upon  the  label.  In  ray  first  evidence  I stated  that  annatto,  the  substance 
employed  to  colour  cheese,  butter,  and  milk,  was  largely  adulterated.  I have  since 
carried  my  investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  that  article  still  further  than  I had 
done  previously,  and  I find  that  it  is  adulterated  to  a very  iarge  extent  indeed.  I 
have  found  in  some  samples  as  much  as  63  per  cent,  of  carbonate  and  sulphate 
ot  lime  ; in  other  samples  a considerable  quantity  of  turmeric  ; and  again  in  other 
samples,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  flour  of  different  kinds  ; flour  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  so  on.  I beg  to  hand  in  a communication  on  the  subject  of 
adulteration  of  annatto,  which,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  might  appear  in  the 
Appendix  (< handing  in  the  same).*  Of  all  the  adulterations  practised  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  none  are  more  important,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
which  they  entail  upon  health,  than  are  those  of  coloured  sugar  confectionery.  I 
entered  lully  into  that  subject  in  my  first  evidence  ; but  I have  brought  with  me 
this  morning  a variety  of  samples  of  coloured  sugar  confectionery  ; to  many 
of  the  samples  I have  appended  the  names  of  the  pigments  with  which  they  are 
coloured  ; those  pigments  include  salts  of  lead,  of  copper,  and  of  arsenic  ; the 
whole  of  the  samples  have  been  purchased  within  the  last  lew  months,  and  some 
ot  them  even  within  the  last  lew  days.  However,  there  is  a very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  those  articles  as  vended  now,  compared  to  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  some  two  or  three  years  back.  One  would  now  have 
some  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a large  number  of  samples  as  vividly  and 
injuriously  coloured  as  those  are  upon  the  table  ; one  might  do  so  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  days’  search  ; whereas  formerly  almost  as  many  samples  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  first  shop  one  entered  for  the  sale  of  these  things.  I will  now 
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proceed  to  speak  of  the  adulteration  of  certain  drugs.  In  my  first  evidence 
I described  the  adulterations  to  which  four  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  are  subject;  namely,  jalap,  ipecacuanha,  scammony, 
and  opium.  On  the  present  occasion,  I will  speak  of  the  adulterations  to 
which  certain  other  drugs  are  subject ; and  first  of  liquorice.  I speak  of 
the  adulteration  of  liquorice,  not  because  of  its  importance,  as  a drug,  but 
because  it  is  an  article  which  is  very  extensively  employed,  because  the  duty 
upon  it  furnishes  some  thousands  to  the  revenue  annually,  and  because  also  t lie 
adulteration  to  which  it  is  subject  appears  to  me  to  form  part  of  a system  of 
adulteration  which  exists  as  to  other  and  more  important  articles  of  the  M ateria 
Medica.  Of  21  samples  of  roll  or  foreign  extract  of  liquorice  analysed,  every 
one  was  found  to  be  adulterated  ; the  substances  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration  being  various  kinds  of  starch  or  flour,  as  those  of  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  potato,  and  cane  sugar,  gum,  and  chalk.  Genuine  extract  of 
liquorice  dissolves  without  leaving  any  residue  ; those  of  the  adulterated  liquorices 
weighed,  when  deprived  of  moisture,  from  18  to  42  per  cent.:  of  the  pipe 
liquorices,  commonly  called  refined  liquorice,  all  wrere  likewise  adulterated,  and 
this  generally  to  a greater  extent  than  the  roll  liquorices ; they  furnished  insoluble 
residues,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  different  kinds  of  starch,  varying  from 
34  to  41  grains  per  cent.  ; they  usually  contained  cane  sugar,  and  the  pipes  were 
generally  enclosed  in  a tube  of  gelatine  of  the  coarsest  description,  but  little  sup^rior 
to  common  glue.  The  Pontefract  lozenges  examined  furnished  equally  large 
residues,  and  they  contain  cane  sugar.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  adulteration  of 
pipe  liquorice  carried,  that  it  often  contains  not  more  liquorice  than  is  sufficient 
to  flavour  the  article.  Of  28  samples  of  powdered  liquorice  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, at  least  11  were  adulterated  as  follows:  one  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
flour ; one  contained  a large  quantity  of  wheat  flour ; two,  much  foreign  woody 
fibre;  two,  woody  fibre  and  turmeric;  another,  woody  fibre  and  wheat  flour; 
one  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Indian  corn,  potato,  and  sago  flours,  and  turmeric  ; 
another  of  sago,  woody  fibre,  and  much  turmeric;  another  of  damaged  East 
Indian  arrowroot,  and  a little  turmeric  ; and  another  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
potato  flour,  a little  wheat  flour,  and  turmeric.  The  last  preparation  of  liquorice 
examined  was  the  extract  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  In  order  to  ensure  a genuine 
article,  a form  is  prescribed  for  the  preparation  of  this  extract;  of  10  samples, 
six  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  consist  merely  of  the  foreign  extract  melted 
down  ; 14  of  the  foreign  roll  liquorices,  as  well  as  several  of  the  liquorices  sold 
as  the  Pharmacopoeial  extract,  contained  copper,  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which 
the  extract  was  prepared.  It  thus  appears  that  liquorice  is  adulterated  to  an 
enormous  extent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  powdered  liquorice  is  prepared 
by  the  drug  grinders,  and  that  it  is  furnished  to  the  chemist  and  medical  man  by 
the  wholesale  druggist ; its  adulteration  therefore  lies  mainly  between  those  two 
parties.  I should  state  that  in  all  cases  the  powdered  liquorice  was  labelled  by 
the  parties  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  and  in  no  single  instance  was  it  acknow- 
ledged that  the  article  so  supplied  was  a compound  article.  I have  brought  with 
me  several  specimens  of  adulterated  powdered  liquorice,  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  of  whom  they  were  procured  are  written  upon  the  bottles.  I have  not 
given  the  addresses,  but  I have  the  whole  particulars  at  home,  w’hich  I can  iurnish 
if  I am  required  to  do  so. 

4392.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  not  powdered  liquorice  used  for  the  purpose  of  rolling 
pills  in  ? — Powdered  liquorice  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  round  pills 
almost  entirely. 

4393.  Mr.  Wise.]  Is  not  a very  large  proportion  of  liquorice-powder  used  in 
pills? — Pills  are  enclosed  almost  always  in  powdered  liquorice. 

4394.  So  that  when  a person  takes  pills,  he  must  take  a portion  of  liquorice  ? 
— He  would  take  some. 

4395.  Is  not  the  active  medicine  which  is  put  into  pills  a very  small  portion  of 
the  bulk: — No;  the  powdered  liquorice  merely  coats  the  surface  of  the  pills. 

4396.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  None  of  those  adulterations  of  powdered  liquorice  are 
deleterious  to  health,  are  they  ? — The  adulterations  of  powdered  liquorice  are  not 
deleterious  to  health  ; but  it  is  wrong  to  sell  as  liquorice  an  article  which  consists 
of  a variety  of  ingredients,  and  not  of  liquorice  ; that  is  not  known  or  supposed  to 
be  the  case  generally,  or  the  article  would  be  less  employed. 

4397.  Does  not  the  chemist  use  the  powder  himself? — He  does ; but  he  is  not 
at  all  aware  that  it  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Turmeric,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  employed  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
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adulteration  of  powdered  liquorice  is  itself  adulterated.  I have  one  sample  upon 
the  table,  which  contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  yellow  ochre  ; I find  also 
that  turmeric  very  frequently  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  alkali,  which  is 
added  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  colour  of  the  powder ; alkalies 
exerting  a remarkable  effect  upon  the  colour  of  vegetable  substances.  I think  the 
introduction  of  alkali  into  turmeric  powder  is,  in  some  instances,  objectionable, 
because  turmeric  powder  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  curry  powder,  and 
on  that  account  I think  the  presence  of  much  alkali  is  objectionable. 

4398.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  Alkali  exercising  a decided  influence  upon  the 
health  of  those  who  take  it,  either  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — Exactly  ; 
in  some  cases  it  might  be  beneficial,  and  in  other  cases  it  would  be  undesirable. 
Another  drug  which  I have  found  sometimes  to  be  adulterated,  is  powdered  rhubarb  ; 
I have  met  with  samples  of  powdered  rhubarb  adulterated  with  turmeric,  and 
there  is  a sample  upon  the  table  which  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  wheat 
flour  ; powdered  squills  I have  found  to  be  adulterated  with  wheat  flour.  Other 
drugs  which  I have  recently  examined  and  found  to  be  adulterated,  are  colocynth, 
compound  scammony  powder,  and  aromatic  confection  ; powdered  colocynth 
frequently  contains  large  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  colocynth,  and  those  ought 
never  to  be  present;  in  the  directions  given  for  preparing  powdered  colocynth,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  seeds  should  he  removed  ; I have  also  met  with  wheat 
flour  both  in  the  powder  and  in  the  extract  of  colocynth,  and  in  the  latter  I have 
met  with  chalk.  Colocynth  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  purgative  medicines 
contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  its  adulteration  therefore  is  a matter  of 
considerable  importance.  Another  most  important  medicine  is  the  compound 
scammony  powder ; this  consists  of  three  ingredients,  namely,  scammony,  hard 
extract  of  jalap,  and  ginger ; now  two  of  those  ingredients  are  very  liable  to 
adulteration,  namely,  the  scammony  and  the  powdered  ginger,  while  the  powder 
of  jalap  is  very  frequently  substituted  for  the  extract,  although  it  is  not  more  than 
about  one-fourth  of  the  strength  of  the  extract.  Of  10  samples  of  powdered 
scammony,  I found  chalk  in  greater  or  less  proportions  in  all  ; wheat  flour  in 
three,  and  powdered  jalap  in  three.  The  last  medicinal  preparation  of  which  I 
propose  to  speak  is  aromatic  confection,  a very  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  diarrhoea;  this  should  consist  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cardamoms, 
saffron,  prepared  chalk,  and  sugar,  and  it  is  consequently  a somewhat  expensive 
preparation.  1 find  that  the  more  expensive  ingredients  are  frequently  omitted,  and 
others  sometimes  substituted,  as  turmeric  in  place  of  the  saffron,  essence  ot  cassia 
for  the  cinnamon,  and  chalk  for  part  of  the  sugar.  I believe  it  would  be  by  no  means 
difficult  to  multiply  examples  of  adulteration  in  drugs,  were  it  either  desirable  or 
necessary  ; but  I think  enough  has  been  stated,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  in 
the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  who  have  been  before  this  Committee,  to  show 
-that  medicines  are  frequently  adulterated  to  a very  large  and  serious  extent. 
I have  brought  with  rr.e,  this  morning,  samples  of  adulterated  jalap,  rhubarb, 
ipecacuanha,  squills,  opium,  scammony,  colocynth,  liquorice,  turmeric,  and 
aromatic  confection.  Medicines  give  rise  to  different  actions  and  effects, 
according  to  the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered.  To  determine  the  exact 
doses  of  different  remedies,  and  their  corresponding  actions  and  effects,  has  for 
years  past  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  observation  and  experiment  by 
physiologists  and  others.  To  adulterate  medicines  is  almost  to  destroy  the  value 
of  such  labours  and  inquiries  ; it  is  to  introduce  into  the  practice  of  medicine  the 
greatest  uncertainty  and  confusion  ; it  is  in  many  cases  to  defeat  the  wisest  and 
best-directed  efforts  of  the  physician.  Medicines  are  the  chief  agents  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  ; how  all-important  it  is,  therefore,  that  these  agents 
should  be  pure  and  genuine.  So  long  as  the  adulteration  of  drugs  is  permitted  to 
continue,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  great  progress  should  he  made  in 
practical  medicine.  Disease  is  surely  complicated  enough,  and  difficult  enough 
to  cure,  without  the  complication  and  the  difficulty  being  enhanced  by  the 
practice  of  adulteration. 

4399.  Mr.  Wise.~\  Do  you  believe  that  those  adulterations  take  place  princi- 
pally previous  to  importation,  or  by  the  drug-grinders,  or  by  the  druggist  who 
sells  them? — In  the  case  of  certain  drugs,  the  adulteration  takes  place  previous 
to  importation,  mainly  ; in  the  case  of  scammony,  for  example,  the  adulteration 
is  practised  abroad  mainly ; in  the  case  of  other  articles,  the  adulteration  takes 
place  at  home  frequently  by  the  drug-grinders;  and  in  some  instances,  I fear, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  wholesale  or  retail  chemist  or 
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druggist  is  a party  to  the  practice.  I think  more  generally  the  drug-grinder  is 
at  fault. 

4400.  So  that  in  seeking  a remedy,  we  must  first  look  to  importation  ; secondly, 
to  the  drug-grinder  ; and  thirdly,  to  the  vendor  ? — I think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  that  distinction  in  any  legislation  upon  the  subject.  I would  now  beg 
to  be  permitted  to  make,  in  a very  brief  manner,  certain  corrections  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  George  Phillips,  of  the  Excise,  and  of  Mr.  Clapperton.  In  reply 
to  Question  2483,  put  by  Mr.  Viiliers  to  Mr.  Phillips,  these  remarks  occur:  “ I 
found  my  opinion  upon  my  own  experiments.  If  I understand  his  statement 
aright”  (referring  to  myself),  “he  examined  beer  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  ; I 
think  it  was  so  stated  in  the  ‘ Times,’  but  I refer  to  it  under  a doubt.  If  Dr. 
Ilassall  examined  samples  of  beer  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  judged  of  them  from 
that,  it  was  a most  fallacious  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  to  suppose  that  the  beer  was 
adulterated  because  a precipitate  was  caused  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  the 
beer.  If  you  add  acetate  of  lead  to  any  beer  which  ever  was  brewed,  or  will  be 
brewed,  you  will  have  a precipitate.”  It  is,  I think,  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr. 
Phillips,  before  making  those  remarks,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  the  facts  were  really  as  stated  therein  ; this  he  might  easily  have  done 
by  referring  to  my  work  on  “ Adulteration,”  which,  however,  he  acknowledges  in 
his  evidence  he  bad  not  read.  I have  now  to  state,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  observations  above  quoted,  and  that  the  process 
followed  in  the  analysis  of  porter  and  stout  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and  search- 
ing character.  What  that  process  was  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to  page  629  of 
my  work.  Stated  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  divested  of  all  unnecessary 
explanation,  it  was  as  follows:  The  specific  gravity  of  each  beer  was  first  deter- 
mined, and  then  the  amount  of  free  acids  which  it  contained  ascertained  ; the 
alcohol  was  distilled  off,  and  its  amount  determined,  as  were  also  the  quantities 
of  extractive,  sugar  and  of  gum  ; lastly,  the  extractive  was  incinerated,  the  ash 
weighed,  and  afterwards  tested  for  salt  and  iron.  This  is  all  which  I think  it 
necessary  to  say  upon  Air.  Phillips’  evidence.  I will  now  pass  on  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Clapperton,  and  perhaps  if  I do  not  correctly  represent  Mr.  Clapperton’s 
evidence,  the  Committee  will  set  me  right.  Mr.  Clapperton  is  reported  to  have 
stated,  that  an  inaccuracy  had  been  committed  in  the  analysis  of  some  bread  pur- 
chased at  his  shop;  that  it  had  been  said  to  contain  alum  when  it  did  not;  that 
this  error  had  been  acknowledged  by  myself,  but  that  the  charge  had  never  been 
retracted.  The  following  is  a brief  statement  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case : 
In  1851  some  bread  was  purchased,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Clapperton,  in  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  after 
careful  analysis  was  reported  upon  in  the  “ Lancet,”  together  with  the  bread  of 
many  other  bakers,  to  the  effect  that  it  contained  alum.  On  this  Mr.  Clapperton 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Wakley,  by  whom  he  was  referred  to 
me.  Mr.  Clapperton  stated,  that  he  did  not  use  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
bread,  and  at  my  request  he  furnished  me  with  four  samples  of  the  flour,  obtained 
from  as  many  different  millers,  and  one  sample  of  the  salt  used  by  him.  These 
were  subjected  to  analysis  by  two  different  chemists,  and  two  of  the  flours,  the 
salt,  as  well  as  the  bread,  were  found  to  contain  alum. 

4401.  Mr.  Moffati.]  Are  you  reading  Mr.  Clapperton’s  statement,  or  your 
own  ? — A statement  ot  the  facts  as  they  occurred  : there  being  no  inaccuracy 
in  the  original  statement,  it  of  course  was  not  withdrawn.  No  imputation  was 
then  made,  or  is  now  intended  to  be  made,  that  Mr.  Clapperton  used  alum  in  the 
preparation  of  his  bread  ; the  only  allegation  advanced  was,  that  the  bread  con- 
tained the  substance  in  question,  and  necessarily  so,  since  the  ingredients  ot 
which  it  was  composed  themselves  contained  alum  ; and  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement  I am  still  prepared  to  adhere.  In  placing  the  various  samples  in  my 
hands  for  analysis,  Air.  Clapperton  observed  that  he  felt  assured  that  we  would 
do  him  full  justice  ; and  again,  on  the  result  of  the  analysis  being  communicated 
to  him,  lie  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  his  case  had 
been  investigated.  In  corroboration  of  this  account,  I am  able  to  quote  certain 
passages  from  one  of  the  reports  on  bread,  published  in  the  “ Lancet,”  which 
fully  confirm  the  statement  which  I have  just  made  to  the  Committee,  but  perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detain  the  Committee  by  any  more  lengthened 
explanation.  Mr.  Clapperton,  I should  mention,  remained  in  business  for 
nearly  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  his  bread 
and  flour. 
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4402.  Mr.  Peacocked]  By  whom  are  the  reports  in  the  “Lancet’'  made? — 
The  reports  in  the  “ Lancet”  were  all  written  by  myself. 

4403.  Mr.  Wise.]  If  I understand  you  correctly,  you  never  stated  that  Mr. 
Clapper ion  put  alum  in  his  bread  ; you  only  stated  that  alum  was  found  in  the 
flour  ?—  Exactly  so  ; in  the  bread  and  flour. 

4404.  It  might  have  been  there  without  Mr.  Clapperton’s  knowledge? — We 
considered  that  it  was,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  facts  which  were  brought 
belore  us. 

4405.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Clapperton  continued  in  business 
for  five  vears  afterwards ; are  you  aware  that  he  stated  that  your  report  had  done 
him  serious  injury,  had  damaged  his  trade,  and  in  fact  ruined  him? — I am  aware 
that  that  statement  appeared  in  his  evidence  in  the  daily  journals,  and  it  was  on 
that  account  I thought  it  right  to  remark  that  he  continued  in  business  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  analysis  in  question. 

4406.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Would  not  showing  up  any  case  of  adulteration  very 
much  injure  a person’s  trade,  and  probably  very  nearly  ruin  him  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  have  so  serious  an  effect.  I think  nearly  all  those  persons  reported 
in  the  “ Lancet,”  and  who  were  found  to  vend  adulterated  articles,  have  continued 
to  conduct  their  businesses.  The  exposure  may  in  some  instances  have  damaged 
their  business. 

4407.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Are  you  also  aware  that  Mr.  Clapperton,  in  self-defence, 
on  your  declaring  that  his  bread  was  mixed  with  alum,  had  the  bread  analysed  by 
other  men  of  high  standing  as  chemists,  who  declared  there  was  no  alum  in  it? 
— I cannot  tell  exactly  what  Mr.  Clapperton  did  in  reference  to  the  matter;  he 
stated  to  me  that  he  placed  his  entire  case  in  my  hands,  and  that  he  should  con- 
sult no  one  else.  I believe  it  was  reported  that  he  consulted  Mr.  Bachoffner,  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  he  placed  in  Mr.  Bachotfner’s  hands  four  samples  of  flour 
for  analysis,  and  the  bread  and  salt,  or  whether  he  placed  in  Mr.  Bachoffner’s 
hands  only  one  sample  of  flour. 

4408.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Clapperton  alleges  that  the  same  flour  of  which 
the  bread  was  made  that  you  had  taken  from  him,  and  which  you  declared  to 
contain  alum,  was  subsequently  analysed  by  two  other  competent  persons,  who 
certified  that  it  contained  no  alum  ; those  two  persons  being  Mr.  Pepper  and 
G.  W.  Bachoffner? — 1 was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Pepper  had  been  consulted.  As  I 
before  observed,  Mr.  Clapperton  placed  in  my  hands,  not  one  sample,  but  four 
different  samples,  of  flour  ; some  of  those  flours  contained  alum,  and  others 
did  not. 

4409.  Chairman .]  I do  not  understand  you  as  denying  at  all  that  Mr.  Clapperton 
may  have  consulted  other  persons? — Not  at  all.  Mr.  Clapperton  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  a mistake  had  been  committed,  had  been  acknowledged,  and  was 
not  withdrawn.  I,  in  reply  to  that,  state  that  no  mistake  occurred  ; therefore 
nothing  could  be  withdrawn,  and  nothing  was  withdrawn. 

4410.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Clapperton  stated  that  the  sample 
of  flour  from  w hich  the  bread  was  made,  in  which  you  found  alum,  was  submitted 
to  two  other  chemists,  and  they  found  no  alum  r — The  samples  of  flour  which 
were  furnished  to  me,  in  which  alum  was  present,  were  not  submitted  to  any 
other  chemist.  Whether  Mr.  Clapperton  took  samples  of  the  same  flour  to  other 
chemists,  and  asked  them  to  examine  it,  I cannot  state;  but  no  portion  of  the 
flour  entrusted  to  my  care  was  examined  by  either  Mr.  Bachoffner  or  Mr. 
Pepper, 

4411.  You  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Clapperton  does  state  most  expressly  and 
distinctly  that  the  dour  was  taken  from  the  same  bulk  which  the  other  two 
chemists  examined  ? — I am  merely  desirous  that  it  should  not  be  understood  by 
the  Committee  that  a portion  of  the  flour  entrusted  to  myself  for  analysis  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Clapperton  to  other  chemists  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  and  was  not 
found  to  contain  alum. 

4412.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Clapperton  complained  to  the  Committee  that 
he  endeavoured  to  test  the  accuracy'  of  your  analysis  by  getting  from  you  or  from 
Mr.  Wakley  a poition  of  the  substances  which  had  been  submitted  to  you  for 
analysation,  and  that  Mr.  Wakley  refused  to  give  up  either  of  those  substances? 
— I cannot  say  what  transpired  with  regard  to  the  refusal  to  give  up  a portion  of 
the  bread.  I only  know  this,  that  Mr.  Clapperton  waited  upon  me  on  the  subject ; 
I gave  him  every  information  that  I could.  I investigated  the  ease  for  him  as 
fully  as  possible,  and  he  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  he 
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had  been  treated  throughout  the  case.  His  own  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  print 
in  the  report  contained  in  the  “Lancet,”  made  in  1851,  and  to  which  I have 
already  referred. 

4413.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Did  Mr.  Clapperton  ask  you  to  return  any  portion  of 
that  flour  ? — I do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  did  not.  A question  might 
arise  in  such  a case,  how  far  it  would  be  proper  to  give  up  to  any  person  making 
the  application  a portion  of  the  bread  upon  which  a report  had  been  founded  ; 
it  might  be  quite  proper  to  place  that  bread  in  the  hands  of  parties  mutually 
agreed  upon,  but  it  might  not  be  proper  to  give  it  to  any  one  who  applied  for  it. 

4414.  Chairman.]  There  is  one  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention, 
because  it  affects,  to  a considerable  degree,  the  value  of  your  evidence  with 
regard  to  your  microscopical  examinations.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  carry  on  effectually  more  than  about  20  or  30 
examinations  a week;  that  even  those  20  or  30  examinations  a week  would 
occupy  several  persons  ; now  if  that  is  the  fact,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  number 
of  microscopical  examinations  which  you  have  carried  on  could  not.  have  been 
carried  on  by  yourself ; as  that  places  your  evidence  in  rather  a peculiar  light, 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  some  explanation  that  there  is  an  error  in 
supposing  that  microscopical  examinations  cannot  be  carried  on  to  a greater 
extent  than  20  or  30  a week  ? — One  great  advantage  in  the  employment  of  the 
microscope  in  the  detection  of  adulteration  is  the  greater  comparative  rapidity 
with  which  results  may  be  arrived  at.  As  to  the  number  of  microscopical 
examinations  which  may'' be  made  by  one  person  in  the  course  of  a week,  that  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  examiner,  and  al>o  upon  the  nature 
of  the  article  examined.  In  the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  reports  in  the 
“Lancet”  my  practice  was,  to  examine  some  20  or  30  samples,  on  the  average, 
microscopically,  per  week,  anct  to  report  upon  those.  But  at  the  present  time 
I think  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  consumption  upon  which  I could  not 
undertake  to  give  a satisfactory  report  to  the  extent  of  100  samples  per  week  at 
least.  I am  speaking  within  bounds  ; and  if  it  were  a case  of  great  urgency 
I could  increase  the  number  considerably.  Where  you  have  chemical  details  to 
deal  with,  and  chemical  analyses  to  make,  the  reports  would  sometimes  occupy 
some  weeks,  and  even  months;  some  of  the  reports  in  the  “ Lancet”  took  as  much 
as  six  or  eight  weeks  to  prepare ; some  of  the  microscopical  reports  were  prepared 
in  the  course  of  a week  or  a fortnight.  I should  mention,  that  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  report  in  the  “ Lancet,”  a stock  of  reports  were  prepared  in 
readiness ; because  the  reports  appeared  weekly,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  reports 
were  prepared  and  written  within  the  week;  they  were  prepared  in  advance  usually. 

4415.  Virtually,  at  the  present  moment,  you  could  conduct  as  many  micro- 
scopic examinations  as  100  a week? — There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  consumption 
which  I could  not  examine  to  the  extent  of  100  samples  a week  readily. 

4416.  Mr.  Peacocke.]  Could  you  procure  assistance  by  allowing  other  persons 
under  your  superintendence  to  do  the  mechanical  part  of  the  analysis  ? — No 
doubt ; it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  others  who  could  even  make,  in  most  cases, 
acccurate  microscopical  observations. 

4417.  Then  the  responsibility  would  not  rest  upon  yourself? — To  a certain 
extent  others  could  do  the  rougher  part  of  the  work  ; they  could  put  up  the  objects 
in  slides,  and  state  that  they  found  such  and  such  things  to  be  contained  in  the 
samples.  Nothing  would  then  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  over  their 
results,  and  ascertain  that  they  were  accurate. 

4418.  Could  you  ascertain  that  as  truly  as  if  you  had  gone  through  the 
analysis  yourself  ? — By  a certain  well-regulated  plan  of  proceeding  I could. 

4410.  By  adopting  that  system  could  not  you  make  more  than  20  or  30  micro- 
scopical examinations  a week  ? — By  following  that  system  I could  make  some 
200  or  300  examinations  a week. 

4420.  Is  there  any  test  by  which  you  can  detect  the  presence  of  cocculus 
indices  in  beer  ? — There  are  tests  given  for  the  detection  of  cocculus  indicus  in 
beer ; but  to  a great  extent  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon ; the  analysis  is  a very 
laborious  one. 

4421.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  cocculus  indicus  in  beer,  I asked  Mr.  Rodgers, 
who  was  examined  on  the  9th  of  April,  this  question  : “ Is  there  any  test  by  which 
you  can  detect  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus  in  beer  ?”  His  answer  was,  “Yes; 
it  is  most*  troublesome,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  most  conclusive  ; the  form  of 
the  crystal  of  cocculus  indicus  is  very  conclusive  as  to  its  presence  ; the  plan  of 
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proceeding  is  to  separate  everything  from  the  beer  but  this  alkaloid  of  cocculus  ^ ^ Hassati 

indicus  ; this  picrotoxine  bears  the  same  relation  to  cocculus  indicus  that  quinine  Es(|.,  m.d. 

does  to  bark  ; it  is  in  a very  definite  form,  and  after  getting  it  into  such  a form 

you  could  get  it  to  a liquid  condition,  and  subject  it  to  microscopic  examination.  2 May  1856 

It  is  known  that  beer  ought  not  to  contain  anything  that  will  give  a crystal,  any- 
thing like  the  form  of  that  which  is  found  in  beer  containing  cocculus  indicus. 

I might  remark  that  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  has  repeatedly  done.  The  inves- 
tigation is  a laborious  one,  and  occupies  a great  deal  of  time,  and  therefore  unless 
there  is  some  definite  object  in  view  it  is  rarely  done.”  Do  you  concur  in  that 
statement? — I think  that  evidence,  in  the  main,  is  correct;  it  is  possible  to 
detect  cocculus  indicus,  but  it  is  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  requires 
very  prolonged  examination  of  the  beer  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  result.  It  was 
Dr.  Herapath  who  suggested  that,  method  of  examining  beer  for  cocculus  indicus, 
and  in  his  hands  the  thing  could  be  done  more  readily  than  in  the  hands  of  a 
less  experienced  person. 

4422.  You  think  that  answer  is  on  the  whole  correct? — Yes.  I should  place 
great  faith  in  any  statement  emanating  from  Dr.  Herapath. 

4423.  The  evidence  to  which  I have  called  your  attention  was  from  Mr. 

Rodgers  ? — It  is  founded  on  Dr.  Herapath’s  investigations  respecting  the  detection 
of  cocculus  indicus  in  beer. 

4424.  Chairman .]  Have  you  thought  of  any  form  of  words  by  which  adultera- 
tion can  be  defined  ? — I have  bestowed  some  consideration  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  adulteration  ; but  although  it  is  easy  in  general  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  addilion  to  any  substance  constitutes  an  adulteration  or  not,  it  is 
not  easy  so  to  frame  a definition  as  that  it  shall  apply  to  every  case  of  adultera- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  order  to  render  the  definition  I am  about  to  give  a little 
clearer,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  explain  what  does  not  constitute  adulteration  in 
the  first  instance.  The  sale  of  one  article  in  place  of  another  is  not  an  adul- 
teration, but  a substitution.  Again,  the  presence  of  substances  in  articles  in  con- 
sequence of  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  out  of  which  they  w ere  prepared, 
as,  for  example,  arsenic  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  used  in  the  preparation  of 
unfermented  bread,  does  not  constitute  adulteration.  They  are  simply  impurities 
or  contaminations.  Lastly,  the  accidental  presence  of  substances  in  any  commo- 
dity, of  course  does  not  constitute  adulteration.  Excluding,  then,  from  the  class  of 
adulterations  all  cases  of  substitution,  of  impurities  and  accidental  contaminations, 

“ Adulteration  may  be  defined  to  consist  in  the  intentional  addilion  to  an  article, 
for  purposes  of  gain  or  deception,  of  any  substance  or  substances,  and  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  article 
is  sold.”  This  definition  certainly  embraces  the  great  majority  of  adulterations, 
and  it  does  not  include  impurities  and  accidental  contaminations,  because  it  spe- 
cifies that  the  addition  must  be  wilful  and  intentional.  This  is  merely  an  attempt 
at  a definition,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  upon  further  consideration  of  the 
question,  a better  definition  than  this  might  be  proposed  ; but,  as  far  as  I can 
see  my  way  through  the  matter,  it  is  the  best  definilion  that  occurs  to  me. 

4425.  Mr.  Wise.]  Whilst  you  have  given  this  definition  of  adulteration,  would 
not  you  endeavour  to  divide  it,  first,  by  stating  the  adulterations  that  are  preju- 
dicial to  health  ; and,  secondly,  those  that  are  simply  commercial  frauds  ? — That 
rvould  be  a sub-classification  of  adulteration;  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  classify  adulteration,  and  to  specify  those  that  are  particularly  injurious  to 
health,  discriminately  between  those  and  others  which  are  simply  frauds. 

4426.  But  in  legislating  upon  the  subject,  or  in  giving  instructions  to  public 
officers,  would  it  not  be  a difficult  matter  to  give  the  same  instructions  with  regard 
to  adulterations  which  were  injurious  to  public  health,  and  to  those  that  w’ere 
simply  questions  of  public  morals? — I think  a distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  tw'O  sorts  of  adulteration  for  various  purposes. 

4427.  Could  this  Committee  mix  up  the  two  questions? — I think  they  could 
decide  that  a certain  number  of  adulterations  were  prejudicial  to  health,  and 
that  a certain  number  of  other  adulterations  were  simply  fraudulent. 

4428.  Could  this  Committee  undertake  to  legislate  without  reference  to  what 
adulterations  were  prejudicial  to  public  health  ? — I should  think  so.  I may  not 
perhaps  quite  apprehend  your  question. 

4429.  I mean  that  some  cases  of  adulteration  or  admixture  may  relate  to  the 
cloth  that  is  used  for  making  a coat,  and  a variety  of  other  adulterations  may  be 
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A.  H.  Hassall,  prejudicial  to  public  health;  those  would  require  some  specific  definition? — I 
Esq.,  m.  d.  limit  my  definition  of  adulteration  to  articles  of  consumption,  to  food  and  medi- 

77,  777  cines ; I have  not  gone  into  the  wider  question  of  adulteration  in  textile  fabrics, 

and  so  on. 

4430.  Mr.  Peacocked  Would  not  it  he  a matter  of  evidence  at  the  time  of 
trial,  rather  than  for  the  Legislature  to  offer  any  specification  upon  the  subject? 
— It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  he  well  to  have  some  specification  drawn  as  a 
guide. 

4431.  To  whom? — To  the  authorities  employed  who  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  adulteration,  and  it  would  be  a guide  to  magistrates;  there  would 
be  an  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  subject  of  adulteration,  conferring  certain 
powers,  and  authorising  certain  penalties. 

4432.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  For  instance,  the  substitution  of  wheat  flour, 
which  is  innocent  in  itself,  for  some  drug  which  is  intended  to  have  active  opera- 
tion, becomes  most  prejudicial  to  health,  not  by  its  presence,  but  by  the  absence 
of  what  it  displaces? — No  doubt. 

44 33.  Therefore  do  not  you  consider  that  any  adulteration  of  drugs  retailed 
should  be  placed  in  the  category,  supposing  that  sub-classification  to  be  made,  of 
pernicious  and  deleterious  adulteration? — Indirectly  they  are  undoubtedly  most 
injurious  adulterations. 

4434.  Chairman .]  There  is  one  adulteration  to  which  I do  not  think  your 
definition  applies  very  closely  ; that  is  an  adulteration  of  this  kind,  where  to  an 
article  of  consumption  a foreign  substance  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
cheapening  the  compound  ; and  where  the  public  purchases  that  compound  at  a 
rate  much  lower  in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  material  being  put  into  it ; take 
for  instance,  coffee  and  chicory  ; we  will  assume  the  value  of  chicory  is  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  coffee;  if  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  is  sold  proportionately 
cheaper,  is  that  an  adulteration  with  which  you  think  the  Legislature  should 
deal  ? — It  depends  upon  whether  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  chicory  in  the  coffee 
is  acknowledged  or  not  in  the  name  under  which  the  article  is  sold.  If  the  coffee 
were  to  be  sold,  although  it  contained  chicory,  without  any  acknowledgment  that 
it  contained  that  substance,  it  would  come  under  the  classification  I have  given. 
If  it  is  sold  labelled  as  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,  then  it  would  not  come 
within  the  definition  I have  given. 

4435.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  mean  that  every  article  not 
precisely  a genuine  article  should  be  sold  as  a mixture? — It  should  be  sold 
for  what  it  really  is,  so  that  there  should  be  no  deception  with  regard  to  it. 

4436.  Mr.  Peacocked  In  making  up  certain  commodities,  are  not  three  or  four 
articles  often  necessary;  would  you  propose  to  specify  them  on  paper? — The 
number  of  mixed  articles  of  consumption  is  not  considerable  ; the  mixtures  of 
drugs  are  known  and  acknowledged  mixtures. 

4437.  Chairman .]  You  gave  on  the  former  occasion,  when  you  were  examined, 
your  general  views  as  to  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ; have  you  reconsidered 
the  matter  since  you  were  before  the  Committee  on  the  former  occasion? — I 
have  to  some  extent. 

4438.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  the  suggestions  which 
I then  made,  in  the  main,  were  such  as  I should  be  disposed  to  suggest  again  if 
it  were  necessary  that  I should  repeat  them ; but  one  other  suggestion  of  some 
importance  has  occurred  to  me  recently,  and  that  is,  that  it  should  be  rendered 
imperative  on  persons  convicted  of  giving  false  weight,  or  selling  adulterated 
articles,  that  they  should  keep  a placard,  (perhaps  it  is  not  judicious  to  introduce 
the  question  of  false  weight,  but  it  is  a matter  which  is  of  great  consequence,  and 
which  might  easily  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time),  containing  the  text  of  the  judg- 
ment condemning  them,  posted  up  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  windows, 
for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  at  a time,  according  to  circumstances;  I 
think  that  this  would  be  a very  inexpensive  method  of  punishing  adulteration, 
and  I can  hardly  conceive  that  any  method  would  be  more  effectual ; I am  told 
that  it  is  about  to  be  enforced  in  Fiance. 

4439.  Viscount  Ebrington.']  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  systems  of  inspection,  the  one  emanating  from  local 
authorities  appointing  a small  number  of  persons  to  look  into  adulterations  in 
general,  and  a system  of  allowing  a more  general  authority,  with  a wider  area  of 
jurisdiction  to  appoint  a greater  number  of  persons,  each  to  inspect  some  one 
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particular  class  of  adulterations,  extending  their  inspection  over  a wider  area? — 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some  central  authority,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  but  that  the  local  appointments,  the 
appointments  extending  throughout  the  chief  towns  and  cities,  might  he  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  central  Board,  to  a 
certain  extent.  I think  the  expense  of  any  machinery  that  was  put  into  operation 
for  checking  adulteration  might  be  so  devised  that  it  should  fall  principally  upon 
the  local  authorities. 

4440.  You  see  the  disadvantages  which  may  attach  to  a small  number  of 
inspectors  having  each  of  them  the  charge  of  examining  into  a great  number  of 
articles,  namely,  the  disadvantage  of  less  expertness,  and  less  knowledge  with 
reference  to  each  article;  do  you  think  that  that  disadvantage  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  diffusing'  the  authority  in  such  matters 
amongst  local  authorities,  instead  of  centralising  it  in  the  State: — I think  it  should 
be  diffused  amongst  the  local  authorities  as  much  as  possible  ; at  the  same  time  I 
think  there  would  require  to  be  a head  somewhere  to  regulate  the  operations  of 
all  the  local  officers  who  might  be  appointed. 

4441.  Do  you  attach  very  great  importance  yourself  to  great  expertness  in 
examining  and  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  different  articles  of  consumption, 
as  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  inspectorships  ? — A certain  amount  of  know  ledge 
upon  that  subject  should  be  possessed,  although  I think  it  is  very  difficult  in  any 
case  to  decide  as  to  whether  an.  article  is  adulterated  simply  by  its  outwaru 
and  ordinary  characteristics.  Very  few  persons  would  feel  competent  to  declare 
an  article  to  be  adulterated  from  its  smell  or  taste,  although  they  might  make  a 
very  good  guess. 

4442.  Do  you  attach  very  great  importance  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
qualities,  prices,  and  so  on,  of  the  different  articles  as  facilitating  the  choice  of 
samples  for  careful  and  accurate  analysis  or  examination  ? — I think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  obtain  samples  of  articles  which 
are  suspected  to  be  adulterated,  should  have  a full  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  those  articles  in  a genuine  state  ; it  would  much  facilitate  their  labours. 

4443.  You  see  the  advantages  of  that  expertness;  can  that  difficulty  be  recon- 
ciled with  very  narrow  areas  of  jurisdiction,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  munici- 
palities of  our  small  towns? — In  the  larger  towns  I should  imagine  that  persons 
could  be  met  with  who  were  accustomed  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  different 
articles  in  their  genuine  state,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  smaller  towns. 

4444.  Chairman .]  Do  you  think  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  could  be  so  adapted  as  to  meet  any  of  the  purposes  which  you  desire  to 
be  accomplished  by  your  central  Board  ? — I think  it  could  be  adapted  to  that 
purpose  very  well  ; it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  he  re-constituted  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  is,  the  sphere  of  its  operation  should  be  enlarged  ; it  should 
take  cognisance  of  many  matters  that  it  does  not  now  ; it  now  merely  takes 
cognisance  of  adulterations  occurring  in  exciseable  articles ; its  powers  do  not 
even  extend  to  duty-paying  articles.  There  are  a number  of  articles,  the  duty 
upon  which  furnishes  a large  revenue,  the  adulteration  of  which  is  not  attended 
to  at  all  by  the  Excise  ; for  instance,  the  adulteration  of  spices,  of  liquorice,  and 
many  other  articles. 

4445.  Viscount  Ebrington.~)  The  Excise  view  adulteration  in  its  relation  to  the 
revenue,  rather  than  to  public  health  and  morality,  do  not  they  ? — Yes,  and  not 
fully  as  regards  revenue ; of  many  articles  which  furnish  revenue,  it  does  not 
make  any  examination  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration. 

4446.  I would  rather  say  the  branch  of  revenue  connected  with  their  own 
department? — The  articles  that  come  under  their  supervision  are,  I believe,  only 
the  following:  spirits,  including  beer,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  snuff. 

4447.  Mr.  Wise.~\  Is  there  not  one  great  element  in  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion of  which  the  Excise  do  not  avail  themselves,  namely,  publicity  ? — Yes. 

4448.  The  Excise  rarely  publish  the  names  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  breaking 
the  law? — Except  the  case  comes  before  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  ordinary 
wav  in  the  form  of  a trial. 

v 

4449.  Do  not  you  think  that  publicity,  such  as  is  laid  down  in  the  Bread  Act, 
that  is,  publishing  the  names  and  residences  of  offending  parties,  would  have  a 
greater  effect  in  checking  adulteration  than  anything  else? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

4450.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  substance  or  a precis  of  the  Bread  Act,  which 
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A.  H.  Hassall,  is  now  apparently  obsolete,  were  published,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
Esq.,  m. d.  public?— Yes. 

~ 445 1 • Are  you  aware  that  in  Paris  there  is  a schedule  published  every  year 

a May  1856.  by  the  prefect  of  all  articles  that  shall  not  be  used  in  colouring,  in  mixtures  and 
in  other  things  ? — Yes.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  most  effectual  check  to 
adulteration  which  can  be  devised  is  by  a well-regulated  system  of  publicity, 
making  the  parties  who  practise  adulteration  personally  responsible. 

4452.  Is  not  that  a much  better  system  than  imposing  heavy  fines? — Fines 
hitherto  have  been  found  to  fail  in  accomplishing  their  object  to  a great  extent; 
they  do  not  accomplish  the  object  so  fully  as  it  was  hoped  they  would  have  done. 
There  has  been  a system  of  fines  in  operation  for  a great  many  years  in  regard 
to  the  Excise,  yet  you  find  adulteration  still  to  prevail  in  exciseable  articles; 
whereas  since  the  system  has  been  followed  of  publishing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  parties  found  to  sell  adulterated  articles,  adulteration  has  become  less 
frequent.  I consider  I am  greatly  within  the  mark  when  I say  that  there  is  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  adulteration  prevailing  at  the  present  moment  that  did 
prevail  four  or  five  years  from  this  time.  I attribute  that  to  the  frequent  and 
repeated  exposures  which  have  taken  place  of  adulteration,  and  to  the  fact  that 
adulteration  has  been  brought  home  to  the  persons  practising  it ; their  names 
have  been  more  known  to  the  public. 

4453.  The  question  of  fraud  being  of  so  much  importance  to  the  public,  do 
not  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  for  a learned  commission,  composed  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Redwood,  and  others,  to  be  appointed  to  look  into  the 
effect  of  alum  in  bread,  and  into  the  adulteration  generally  of  food  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  large  towns  of  this  kingdom? — I should  have  some  doubt  of  the 
good  effect  of  any  commission  of  that  kind  that  was  not  constituted  in  a very 
careful  manner,  and  did  not  embrace  a considerable  number  of  persons.  I think  a 
report  emanating  from  two  or  three  men,  even  if  men  of  great  names,  who  had 
but  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  would  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
I have  seen  the  mischief  of  such  a proceeding  in  several  instances. 

4454.  Do  not  you  think,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  alum  in  bread,  which  has 
been  so  much  disputed,  the  report  of  a learned  commission  would  be  useful  ? — 
A commission  to  inquire  into  that  particular  subject,  provided  it  were  large  and 
embraced  the  proper  men,  would  be  useful,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  already  given  seems  to  go  in  one  direction  , which  is  to  show  that  alum 
in  bread  is  prejudicial  to  health. 

4455.  How  do  you  account  for  the  extraordinary  apathy  in  the  metropolis  in 
refere  nee  to  the  Act  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  bread  ? — Every  person  is  so 
engaged  in  his  own  affairs  that  he  has  no  time  to  devote  to  such  things,  although 
they  intimately  concern  him. 

44.56.  Have  you  ever  seen  a loaf  in  London  marked  with  a large  M ? — Never. 

44.57.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  I had  not  the  advantage  of  being  present  when  you  gave 
evidence  on  the  13th  of  July  1855,  consequently  there  are  a few  questions  which 
I am  anxious  to  put  to  you.  First,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave 
on  that  day,  in  which  you  spoke  of  the  general  and  almost  universal  adulteration 
of  articles  of  food  ; what  number  of  samples  did  you  test  to  enable  you  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  evidence  you  gave  on  that  day? — The 
number  of  samples  varied  in  different  cases,  and  with  the  article  reported  upon. 

I may  state,  generally,  that  they  varied  from  something  like  20  to,  in  several 
instances,  50,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  100  samples. 

4458.  Of  one  article  ? — Yes. 

4459.  Making  a total,  perhaps,  of  3,000  or  4,000  samples  altogether  ? — I think 
the  total  number  was  between  2,000  and  3,000. 

4460.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  your  analyses  of  those 
samples  you  obtained  by  the  microscope,  and  what  proportion  by  other  tests;  in 
the  first  place,  what  proportion  were  obtained  by  the  microscope? — That  wrould 
require  a special  calculation  ; a very  considerable  proportion  was  obtained  by 
means  of  the  microscope;  many  results  were  obtained  by  chemical  means;  and,  in 
many  instances,  both  the  microscope  and  chemical  means  were  employed. 

4461.  What  length  of  time  were  you  engaged  in  making  the  analysis  of  these 
2,000  or  3,000  samples,  which  enabled  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  general  and  almost  universal  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  ? — Between  four 
and  five  years. 
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4462.  From  the  evidence  which  you  have  given  with  respect  to  many  articles,  A.  H.  Ilassall, 
it  appears  that  it  would  require  not  only  one  analysis,  hut  a great  variety  of  Esq.,  m.  n. 

analyses,  to  ascertain  the  facts  stated  in  reference  to  the  foreign  substances  con-  — 

tained  in  very  many  of  the  articles  indicated  in  your  first  evidence  ; is  that  so  ? — The  2 May  l85G- 

conclusions  which  I detailed  to  the  Committee  in  my  first  evidence  were  founded 

upon  the  examination  of  a large  number  of  samples  of  the  same  article. 

4463.  Take  annatto  ; you  state  annatto  to  be  adulterated  with  chalk,  wheat 
dour,  rye  flour,  salt  and  soap,  for  bulk  and  weight;  does  not  it  require,  in  each  of 
those  cases,  that  you  should  analyse  annatto  in  bulk,  and  then  all  the  component 
parts  which  you  found  in  the  annatto? — It  certainly  does  not  require  that;  for 
instance,  if  I wish  to  ascertain  whether  wheat  flour  is  present  in  any  substance, 
the  mode  which  I should  pursue  to  get  at  that  result  would  be  to  examine  it  by  the 
microscope;  and  if  I saw  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  wheat  flour  from 
other  kinds  of  flour,  it  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  me  that  the  sample  in 
question  contained  wheat  flour. 

4464.  You  would,  in  the  first  instance,  analvse  the  annatto  bv  the  microscope? 

—Yes. 

4465.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  a separate  analysis,  to  distinguish 
between  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour7 — Those  flours  are  best  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  microscope;  a separate  observation  only  is  required  by  the  microscope. 

4466.  Viscount  E bring  ton. 2 That  is  to  say,  when  you  see  certain  forms  of 
substance,  you  recognise  them  as  wheat  flour,  or  rye  flour,  or  barley  meal,  just  as 
in  looking  round  a room  you  distinguish  certain  persons  by  their  countenances? — 

Exactly  ; your  Lordship’s  illustration  meets  the  case  exactly. 

4467.  Mr.  M off  at  t. 2 You  stated  in  your  former  evidence,  that  “ anchovies  are 
mixed  with  Dutch,  French,  and  Sicilian  fish  how  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion ? — Dutch  fish  are  well  known  in  the  trade;  they  are  very  much  larger  than 
the  true  anchovy  ; they  have  never  any  scales  upon  them  ; it  is  easy  to  tell  Dutch 
fish  when  you  are  once  acquainted  with  them  ; the  Dutch  fish  is  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  the  ordinary  anchovy.  If  you  show  a dealer  a sample  which 
contains  Dutch  fish,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  such,  and  so 
with  Sicilian  fish. 

4468.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — It  is  well  known  that  Sicilian  fish  are  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  the  real  Gorgona  anchovy.  In  my  analyses,  in  no  instance,  so 
far  as  I remember,  did  I state  that  a sample  of  anchovy  contained  Sicilian  fish,  but 
in  several  instances  I did  state  that  the  samples  contained  Dutch  fish.  I stated 
that  Sicilian  fish  were  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  anchovies  upon  general 
evidence,  and  that  it  is  so,  dealers  in  those  articles  will  inform  you. 

4469.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  the  evidence  you  have  given 
you  are  stating  only  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  that  it  is  par- 
tially upon  your  own  knowledge,  and  partially  upon  hearsay,  and  what  you  have 
understood  from  other  people? — In  999  cases  out  of  1,000  I may  state  that  I 
have  only  given  to  the  Committee  evidence  of  which  I have  distinct  personal 
knowledge,  and  not  from  hearsay.  In  some  instances  it  is  possible  that  I may 
have  referred  to  the  evidence  and  statements  of  others  in  illustration  of  any 
remarks  which  I may  have  had  to  make. 

4470.  You  state  bread  to  be  adulterated  with  “ mashed  potatoes,  alum,  hards, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  with  sulphate  of  copper;”  how  often  have  you 
found  sulphate  of  copper  in  bread  ? — I have  never  found  sulphate  of  copper 
myself  in  bread,  but  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sulphate  of 
copper  is  used  in  bread  making ; I believe  that  it  is  used  largely  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  that  it  is  prohibited,  under  special  penalties,  from  being  employed. 

4471.  Were  you  understood,  when  you  came  to  give  evidence,  that  you  were 
speaking  to  what  was  done  in  Germany  and  France,  or  were  you  understood  to  be 
giving  evidence  exclusively  as  to  the  adulterations  which  obtained  in  this  country  ? 

— I spoke  chiefly,  indeed  almost  entirely  of  adulterations  which  obtained  in  this 
country. 

4472.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  practice  of  adulterating  bread  with 
sulphate  of  copper  does  obtain  in  this  country,  or  only  in  Germany  and  France? 

— I believe  that  adulteration  of  bread  with  sulphate  of  copper  is  very  little  prac- 
tised in  this  country  indeed. 

4473.  Have  you  ever,  of  your  own  knowledge,  known  bread  to  be  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  copper  ? — I have  found  copper  in  bread  ; I could  not  say  whether 
it  was  there  as  sulphate,  or  whether  it  was  intentionally  introduced  ; so  particular 
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A.  H. Hassall,  are  they  in  France  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  bread,  that  they  will  not 
Esq.,  m.  d.  allow  copper  scales  to  be  used  to  weigh  it  in  ; and  sometimes,  if  you  met  with 

copper  in  bread  in  this  country,  the  scales  may  possibly  explain  the  source 
2 May  1856.  of  the 

copper. 

4474.  Do  you  think  it  is  strictly  accurate  that  any  one  should  come  to  this 
Committee  and  state  that  bread  is  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  subsequently  state  that  this  has  been  done  in  France  and  Germany  ; 
it  appears  from  your  evidence  that,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  bread  is  never 
adulterated  with  sulphate  of  copper? — Not  exactly  that.  I have  met  with  copper 
in  bread ; whether  it  was  put  there  intentionally  or  not  1 cannot  say ; I know  it 
to  be  used  abroad,  as  I have  stated,  and  that  it  is  an  adulteration  which  is  really 
practised. 

4475.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you,  in  bringing  before  them  this 
terrible  list  of  adulterations,  to  imply  that  it  is  really  a list  of  adulterations  which 
occur  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  England?  — Such  would  undoubtedly  be 
a very  wrong  opinion  for  the  Committee  to  form,  I may  have  mentioned  one 
or  two  instances  of  adulteration  that  do  not  apply  to  this  country  ; but  in  99 
cases  out  of  too  the  adulterations  described  by  me  apply  to  articles  sold  in  this 
country,  and  to  articles  which  were  analysed  in  this  country. 

4476.  You  have  informed  the  Committee  that  butter  is  adulterated  with  water; 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  presence  of  water  in  butter  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adulteration  ? — If  water  were  added  intentionally,  and  mixed  up  intentionally  with 
the  butter  to  increase  its  bulk  and  weight,  I should  most  decidedly  consider  it  to 
be  an  adulteration. 

4477.  Is  it  in  the  ordinary  process  of  dairying  possible  ever  to  produce  butter 
without  water  being  in  it? — A certain  quantity  of  water,  or  rather  scum  of  the 
milk  is  usually  present ; but  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  very  large,  and  amounts 
to  one-third  of  the  article,  it  would  not  be  likely  that  that  quantity  of  water 
found  its  way  into  the  butter  in  the  ordinary  process  of  churning. 

4478.  Viscount  Ebringtoji.]  Do  you  consider  the  mixture  of  water  with  spirits 
to  be  an  adulteration  ? — I do. 

4479.  If  water  is  intentionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  customer, 
you  consider  that  would  apply  equally  to  butter? — Certainly. 

4480.  Or  to  wetting  coals  ? — \ es. 

4481.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  What  quantity  of  water  would  you  say  should  be  the 
legalised  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  in  butter? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
should  be  the  legalised  quantity  of  water  in  butter ; but  if  I found  that  a sample  of 
butter  contained  one-third  of  water,  I should  be  disposed  to  say  that  that  quantity 
of  water  never  got  there  by  fair  means. 

4482.  What  is  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  you  have  found  in  butter?  — 
I find  it  vary  exceedingly;  sometimes  there  is  not  10  per  cent,  of  water;  it 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  butter  altogether. 

4483.  Have  you  ever  found  butter  with  not  three  percent,  of  water? — I cannot 
remember  that  I have. 

4484.  Have  you  tested  butter  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water? — Yes. 

4485.  Would  you  consider  10  per  cent,  to  be  a very  large  quantity  of  water  in 
butter? — No,  not  a very  large  quantity. 

4486.  What  is  the  largest  quantity  you  have  found  in  butter? — It  is  difficult 
to  say;  I have  found  various  quantities;  I could  not  always  draw  the  line  as  to 
the  quantities  legitimately  there,  and  those  that  were  not  legitimately  there. 
Where  the  excess  of  water  was  great,  there  could  be  very  little  chance  of  error  in 
the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

4487.  Do  you  consider  something  over  10  per  cent,  of  water  in  butter  an 
excess? — I have  mentioned  twice  that  I consider  a third  a gieat  excess. 

4488.  You  would  not  deem  a fifth  a great  excess,  would  yon?— I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  without  going  more  fully  into  the  question. 

4489.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  this  Commitee  that  butter  is 
imported  from  Holland  in  which  a great  quantity  of  water  was  tound  , what  would 
you  propose  should  he  done  with  that  butter  ? — It  that  butter  contained  a thiid  or 
more  than  a third  of  water,  I should  look  upon  it  very  suspiciously  indeed. 

4490.  How  would  you  deal  with  it  ? — In  the  same  way  that  I would  with  any 
other  case  of  adulteration  ; but  I should  take  care  that  the  premises  upon  which 
I proceeded  were  correct. 

4491.  Assuming 
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4491.  Assuming  that  a cargo  of  butter  was  sent  from  Holland  which  contained  a.  H.  Hassall, 

30  per  cent,  of  water,  you  would  have  inspectors,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  ot  Esq.,  m.  d. 
water  in  the  butter? — If  such  a case  were  referred  to  me,  I should  institute  some  “ ' 

careful  experiments  of  my  own,  before  I proceeded  to  deal  with  any  particular  2 a>  1 
case. 

4492.  Assume  the  butter  to  be  sent  from  Holland,  to  arrive  here,  and  found 
to  contain  30  per  cent,  of  water;  how  would  you  recommend  the  Committee 
should  deal  with  that  butter? — I should  make  no  recommendation  upon  the 
subject,  until  I had  gone  carefully  into  it  to  see  what  I could  safely  recom- 
mend. I believe  I could  recommend  that  a third  of  water  should  be  regarded  as 
adulteration  ; but  I should  not  make  that  recommendation  officially  or  formally 
until  I had  gone  into  the  question  by  actual  investigation. 

4493.  Assuming  that  there  was  30  per  cent,  of  water,  and  assuming  that  you 
took  it  to  be  adulterated  ; what  do  you  say  is  to  be  done  with  that  butter  ? — 1 hat 
is  a question  open  to  a good  deal  of  consideration. 

4494.  You  have  no  remedy  to  recommend  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  remedy  ; I believe  one  remedy  would  be,  that  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  parties  who  sent  it. 

4495.  Would  you  prohibit  the  importation  of  butter  into  this  country  if  it 
contained  30  per  cent,  of  water? — If  I had  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  there  with 
a fraudulent  intention  I should. 

4496.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  prevent  the  importation  of  damaged  articles,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  them  when  they  came  to  be  retailed  to  the  public? 

— I almost  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  to  some  extent  the 
importation  of  some  articles  that  arrived  in  this  country  in  an  adulterated  state. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  make  the  mere  seller  responsible  for  adulterations  prac- 
tised by  parties  resident  abroad. 

4497.  It  would  be  very7  possible,  woidd  it  not,  by  extracting  the  water  which 
was  in  excess,  to  turn  butter,  even  containing  one-third  of  water,  to  a good 
purpose? — Yes,  one  might  make  a drawback  in  that  case  upon  the  article  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  contained  ; that  is  another  and  a better 
remedy  than  the  one  I have  suggested. 

4498.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] In  your  former  evidence  you  stated  that  you  found  cinna- 
mon adulterated  with  cassia ; are  ycu  aware  how  cinnamon  is  most  generally 
sold  ?—  It  is  sold  in  the  stick,  and  also  in  powder. 

4499.  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  is  sold  in  each  form  ; whether  a much 
larger  proportion  is  not  sold  in  stick  than  powder  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the 
proportion. 

4500.  Of  course,  having  declared  cinnamon  to  be  adulterated  with  cassia,  you 
know  the  appearance  of  the  two  spices  in  the  stick  ? — Yes  ; 1 know  the  difference. 

I do  not  know  whether  any  samples  could  be  produced  to  puzzle  me. 

4501.  It  is  a thing,  in  the  knowledge  of  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  cinnamon  in  the  stick  cannot  be  mistaken  for  cassia,  is  it  not  ? — Many 
persons  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the 
cinnamon  and  cassia  in  the  stick. 

4502.  Do  you  intend  your  evidence  to  go  to  the  extent  that  you  bedieve  grocers 
frequently  sell  cassia  in  the  stick  for  cinnamon  in  the  stick? — I have  no  doubt 
they  do. 

4503.  Have  you  ever  bought  cassia  in  the  stick  for  cinnamon  in  the  stick  ? — 

I have  frequently. 

4504.  You  stated  in  regard  to  cocoa  and  chocolate,  that  they  are  adulterated 
with  flours  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  sago,  potato,  and  tapioca;  did  you  make 
separate  analyses  to  get  each  of  those  articles? — I made  separate  observations 
with  the  microscope;  the  best  means  of  detecting  sago  and  most  other  flours  or 
starches  is  by  the  microscope. 

4505.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  When  you  are  once  familiar  with  the  aspect  of 
those  different  articles  under  the  microscope,  it  does  not  require  repeated  obser- 
vation, but  one  observation  with  the  microscope,  to  say  that  in  such  a corner  there 
is  a bit  of  tapioca,  in  another  a bit  of  sago,  and  in  another  a bit  of  wheat  flour  ? — 

If  the  observer  is  well  acquaiuted  with  the  character  of  the  different  articles,  a 
mere  glance  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  identify  them. 

4506.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  Is  that  the  case  with  respect  to  the  granulation  of  the 
flour  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  ? — Yes. 

O.23.  p p 4 4507.  You 
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A.  H.  Hassnll,  45°7-  You  go  on  to  state  with  regard  to  cocoa,  that  it  is  adulterated  with 
Esq.,  m.d.  sugar  ; I presume  you  are  alluding  to  manufactured  cocoa  ; do  you  deem  it  to  be 

an  adulteration  to  put  sugar  into  cocoa? — I deem  it  to  be  an  adulteration  under 

2 May  185c.  these  circumstances,  provided  the  article  I ask  for  is  supplied  to  me  as  cocoa  ; if 
I ask  for  cocoa,  and  the  article  supplied  to  me  is  an  acknowledged  compound 
in  the  same  way  as  chicory  and  coffee  are  supplied  under  legal  sanction,  as  an 
acknowledged  compound,  I should  not  consider  that  an  adulteration  ; but  if  I go 
into  a shop  and  ask  to  be  furnished  with  cocoa,  and  I am  furnished  with  a mixture 
ot  sugar  and  various  kinds  of  starch,  and  which  mixture  contains  very  little 
cocoa,  I should  consider  it  to  be  an  adulteration. 

4508.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Is  the  analysis  by  the  microscope  a qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis? — It  is  to  some  extent  a quantitative  analysis;  you  may  get  an 
approximate  idea  as  to  quantity,  and  you  may  often  also  form  an  opinion  as  to 
quality. 

4509.  Take  the  case  of  coffee  and  chicory  (you  not  being  able  to  detect 
chicory  except  by  the  microscope),  could  you  regard  it  as  a quantitative  analysis? 
—To  a great  extent  you  could  ; you  could  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
was  10  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.;  although  one  could  not  give  the  exact  per- 
centage. 

4510.  Mr.  Moffatt.~\  Assuming  that  a substance  was  inserted  in  this  manu- 
factured article  called  cocoa  or  chocolate  to  very  much  improve  the  taste  and 
quality  of  the  article,  would  you  consider  that  an  adulteration  ? — I consider  that 
every  article  should  be  that  which  it  professes  to  be,  as  it  is  supplied  to  the 
purchaser.  If  a purchaser  enters  a shop  and  asks  for  a pound  of  cocoa,  he  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a pound  of  cocoa,  and  not  with  a pound  of  a mixed  article, 
containing  various  ingredients. 

4511.  Assuming  that  at  the  time  you  made  your  experiments  sugar  was  at  a 
higher  value  than  cocoa  ; that  a pound  of  sugar  cost  more  than  a pound  of  cocoa  ; 
in  that  case  would  you  deem  it  an  adulteration  to  insert  some  of  the  commodity 
which  was  of  greater  value  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  manufactured  article 
which  is  sold  to  the  public? — I should  consider  it  was  a deception  if  I asked  for 
cocoa,  and  was  supplied  with  an  article  which  consisted  of  anything  but  cocoa; 
but  I must  say  the  facts,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  them,  are  not  exactly 
as  you  state.  I have  never  been  supplied  with  a pound  of  cocoa  at  any  time  at 
the  same  price  as  that  at  which  I could  buy  a pound  of  sugar;  I have  been 
always  charged  nearly  double. 

4512.  I must  ask  you  to  apply  your  attention  to  the  first  cost  of  cocoa? — I 
would  rather  not  speak  to  the  first  cost;  I speak  to  the  article  which  is  supplied 
to  the  consumer. 

4513.  The  question  which  has  been  put  to  you,  assumed  that  the  sugar  cost 
the  manufacturer  a larger  price  than  the  cocoa,  by  to  or  15  or  20  per  cent.  ; in 
that  case  you  are  asked,  whether  the  admixture  of  sugar  with  cocoa,  seeing 
that  it  improves  the  article  and  makes  it  more  palatable  to  his  customer,  you 
consider  that  insertion  of  a higher-priced  article  a fraud  ? — I should  consider  it 
a deception,  if  I went  to  a manufacturer  of  cocoa,  desiring  to  have  nothing  but 
cocoa,  and  intending  to  put  the  sugar  into  it  myself,  if  he  supplied  me  with  an 
article  which  had  sugar  already  mixed  with  it. 

4514.  Mr.  I Vise.']  Do  you  know  the  price  of  the  pure  cocoa  nib  ? — Not 
exactly. 

4515.  One  shilling  a pound,  would  it  not  be  in  the  rough  state? — I believe 
about  that  price. 

4516.  Are  not  all  cocoa  pastes  made  from  the  cocoa  nib? — Yes. 

4517.  So  that  in  reality  sugar  would  always  be  cheaper  than  the  cocoa  nib?  — 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I have  found  sugar  to  be  much  cheaper  than  cocoa. 

4518.  Do  not  you  think  the  best  protection  to  the  public  is  to  buy  the  cocoa 
nib,  and  not  to  buy  the  paste  and  powders  ? — Yes  ; I should  mention  that  flaked 
cocoa  is  very  frequently  sold  without  its  containing  a particle  of  sugar  or  starch 
of  any  kind.  To  my  taste  there  is  no  cocoa  so  good,  so  nutricious,  or  so  palatable 
as  flake  cocoa.  This  genuine  flake  cocoa  may  be  purchased  at  Ridgeways  ; I 
will  tell  you  why  I mention  their  names.  They  sent  me  some  years  ago  samples 
of  flake  cocoa  for  examination  ; they  informed  me  they  bought  the  best  beans 
they  could  obtain  in  the  market,  and  they  forwarded  them  to  a cocoa  grinder,  but 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  article  returned  to  them.  I examined  the 
sample,  and  found  it  to  contain  a large  quantity  of  wheat  flour.  I mentioned  the 
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fact  to  the  Messrs  Ridgeway,  and  since  then  they  have  had  a proper  apparatus,  A.  II.  Hassatl, 
some  kind  of  mill  erected  on  their  premises,  and  they  now  prepare  the  flake  cocoa  Esq.,  m.  d. 

for  themselves ; they  sell  it  at  a somewhat  higher  price  ; hut  a pound  goes  a 

great  deal  farther  than  a pound  of  the  ordinary  cocoa.  2 May  185^ 

4519.  What  is  mixed  with  the  cocoa  bean  to  make  the  flake  cocoa: — It  is 
only  ground  and  milled  in  a particular  way. 

4520.  It  is  the  pure  cocoa  nib  crushed  ? — It  is  the  pure  cocoa  nib  reduced  to 
a fine  paste. 

4521.  To  save  trouble  to  the  customer? — Yes  ; you  get  the  active  properties 
of  the  cocoa  more  readily  given  up  to  water. 

4522.  Chairman .]  If  I understand  your  opinion  rightly,  you  do  not  object  to 
the  mixture  of  different  articles  of  consumption  with  materials  of  higher  or  lower 
value,  provided  the  mixture  is  named,  and  the  article  is  sold  as  a mixture  ? — 

I think  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that  being  permitted. 

4523.  What  you  object  to  is  the  article  being  sold  as  a pure  article,  whereas  it 
is  mixed  with  some  inferior  article,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  with  an  article  of 
superior  value  ? — Exactly.  The  only  objection  I have  to  allowing  extensively 
the  sale  of  mixed  articles  is  the  question  as  to  quantity  ; it  is  possible  to 
make  mixtures  in  all  imaginable  proportions,  and  when  so  made,  it  is  a most 
difficult  matter,  in  many  instances,  to  decide  upon  the  proportions  in  which  the 
several  ingredients  are  present  in  that  article  ; in  some  cases  it  is  easy,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  utterly  impossible  ; that  is  an  objection  which  strikes  me  very 
forcibly.  With  regard  to  the  present  regulation  affecting  the  sale  of  chicory  and 
coffee,  the  public  are  not  protected  as  to  the  quantity  of  chicory,  and  vast 
quantities  of  that  substance  are  sold  with  the  labels  beyond  what  would  be  sold 
if  the  proportion  of  the  two  ingredients  were  known  which  exist  in  the  different 
packages. 

4524.  Mr.  Moffatt.']  When  you  stated  in  a previous  part  of  your  evidence 
that  cocoa  was  double  the  price  of  sugar,  you  intended  that  to  refer  not  to  the 
cocoa  as  imported,  but  to  the  manufactured  article? — I spoke  generally  of  the 
manufactured  article. 

4525.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  raw  cocoa  as  imported  ? — I was  once  ac- 
quainted with  the  wholesale  prices,  but  I now  forget  them. 

4526.  The  questions  which  I have  put  to  you  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
prices  of  sugar  and  cocoa,  of  course  referred  to  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer? — 

I have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  wholesale  prices  of  those  articles,  and 
especially  the  variations  in  those  prices  from  time  to  time. 

4527.  You  stated  in  your  former  evidence  that  you  had  found  curry  powder 
coloured  with  red  lead  ; what  per-centage  of  red  lead  did  you  find  in  curry 
powder? — I believe  I made  no  quantitative  examinations  of  the  amount  of  red 
lead  present ; but  I found  in  many  cases  such  complete  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  that  substance,  that  the  quantity  must  have  been  considerable.  I have  made 
rough  quantitative  examinations,  but  not  exact  quantitative  examinations. 

4528.  When  you  say  considerable,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  maximum 
quantity  of  red  lead  that  you  have  found  in  curry  powder? — About  one  per  cent, 
would  be  very  considerable,  and  even  half  a per  cent.,  because  red  lead  is  a very 
injurious  substance. 

4529.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  Is  that  done  by  the  microscope  ? — No,  by  chemical 
examination. 

4530.  Mr.  Moffatt. ] How  much  Cayenne  pepper  does  a person  take  in  the 
course  of  a year  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  that  condiment? — I do  not  know  ; 
in  Cayenne  pepper  the  quantity  of  red  lead  is  much  more  considerable  than  in 
curry  powder. 

453 1 • What  per-centage  of  red  lead  have  you  found  in  Cayenne  pepper  r — Four 
or  five  per  cent.,  and  even  greater  quantities  than  that. 

4532.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Very  small  quantities  of  red  lead  would  be  most 
pernicious  to  health,  would  they  not,  if  taken  pretty  regularly? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  the  smallest  amount  of  red  lead,  which,  introduced  into  the 
system  daily,  would  not  be  injurious  to  it. 

4533-  R is  on  the  cumulative  principle? — Yes. 

4534.  Mr.  Moffatt .]  Have  you  found  flour  adulterated  with  anything  but 
alum  ? — Occasionally  bean  flour  and  rice  flour,  not  frequently  ; but  many  other 
adulterations  have  been  detected  in  flour  by  other  persons  of  a much  more  serious 
character  than  I have  detected  myself. 

0.23.  Q Q 
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A.  H.HassaU,  4.535-  When  you  state  both  rum  and  gin  to  be  adulterated  with  water,  I pre- 
Esq.,  m.d.  sume  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  sold  at  the  standard  strength? — They 

were  sold  not  only  under  standard  strength,  but  I found  them  absolutely  verv 

2 May  185G.  weak  as  compared  with  other  samples  which  I purchased  at  other  shops  pos- 
sessing a higher  strength. 

453b.  Are  you  aware  that  the  flavour,  both  of  rum  and  gin,  if  sold  at  proof 
strength,  is  not  pleasant  to  drink  ? — I think  if  you  purchased  in  the  way  I did, 
samples  ot  rum  and  gin  at  difletent  retail  establishments,  you  would  not  run  much 
chance  of  getting  samples  up  to  proof  strength.  If  you  find  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  them,  you  are  pretty  well  off  as  regards  strength. 

4,537.  Mr.  Wise.]  Are  not  rum  and  gin  what  are  called  fancy  articles  ? — Yes  ; 
and  they  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water. 

4538.  And  therefore,  perhaps,  they  are  less  injurious  to  public  health  ? — 
I should  think  so;  but  it  is  not  just  to  one’s  pocket  to  have  those  diluted  articles 
sold  at  the  price  of  the  stronger. 

4.539-  Viscount  Ebrington.~\  You  have  very  often  found,  have  you  not,  less 
innocent  articles  introduced  into  spirits  which  have  been  depreciated  in  strength  bv 
water  ?—  1 was  going  on  just  then  to  observe,  that,  in  several  of  the  weakest  samples 
of  gin  and  water  and  rum  and  water  that  I have  procured,  I have  met  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  I think  that  is  a very  injurious  addition  to  spirits  of  any 
kind.  1 believe  alcohol  itself  is  injurious  enough,  but  when  you  add  a powerful 
substance  like  Cayenne  pepper,  you  make  a mixture,  the  action  of  which  few 
stomachs  can  long  resist. 

4540.  Chairman .]  Especially  if  the  Cayenne  pepper  contained  red  lead  ? — 
Yes. 

4541.  Mr.  MoJfatt.~\  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  in  what  per-centage  you 
have  found  the  existence  of  Cayenne  pepper  in  spirits? — It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  per-centage  of  Cayenne  pepper  quantitatively.  The  process  I pursued  was 
this  : I evaporated  the  spirit  in  a water  bath,  and  after  I had  got  rid  of  all  the 
spirit  and  water,  I tasted  the  extract,  and  if  I found  it  burnt  my  tongue  very 
severely,  I was  satisfied  that  the  quantity  was  considerable. 

4542.  Even  then  it  would  not  have  lost  its  powder? — No;  Cayenne  does  not 
lose  its  power  by  evaporation.  Cayenne  is  more  active  in  solution;  the  tincture 
of  capsicum  is  intensely  powerful ; it  is  that  preparation  of  Cayenne  which  is  ordi- 
narily added  to  spirits. 

4543.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  Is  not  Cayenne  more  powerful  in  a substance  of 
high  temperature  than  a low  one  ? — Spirit  itself  is  exciting  to  the  stomach  ; but  if 
that  spirit  were  taken  in  hot  water,  the  effect  of  the  Cayenne  would  be  more  con- 
siderable than  if  it  were  simply  a mixture  of  cold  water  and  Cayenne. 

4544.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  stated  in  your  former  evidence  also,  that  you  had 
discovered  stout  to  be  adulterated  with  water  ; do  you  recollect  upon  what  ground 
you  made  that  statement? — I do,  very  well  ; in  the  first  place,  I procured  a certain 
number  of  samples  of  porter  and  stout  from  the  brewers  themselves  ; next  I pro- 
cured a certain  number  of  samples  from  the  brewers’  tap,  which  are  public-houses 
in  connexion  with  the  different  large  breweries  in  London  ; and  in  the  third  place, 

I procured  a variety  of  samples  from  ordinary  publicans.  I compared  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  strength  of  those  samples,  and  I found  that  the  strongest  porter 
and  stout  was  obtained  from  the  breweries  ; the  next  strongest  was  obtained  from 
the  brewers’  public-houses  or  taps,  and  the  weakest  of  all  was  from  the  ordinary 
publicans.  I found  some  of  these  contained  so  small  a quantity  of  alcohol  that 
one  could  form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  porter  and  stout  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  addition  of  water. 

4545.  In  making  those  comparative  analyses,  did  you  take  care  to  see  that  the 
stout  you  obtained  from  the  brewer  was  the  same  stout,  or  drawn  from  the  same 
tap,  as  that  which  vou  got  at  second-hand  ? — In  one  or  two  instances  that  was  so ; 
it  was  not  so  generally ; it  was  impossible  to  do  this  in  a general  way  ; you  cannot 
always  ascertain  what  brewer  supplies  the  publican  of  whom  you  make  the 
purchases. 

454b-  Have  you  a standard  strength  by  which  you  would  determine  whether 
stout  had  a portion  of  water  in  it  or  not  ? — There  are  no  accurate  standard 
strengths;  when  I obtained  from  brewers’  taps  porter  twice  as  strong  as  another 
porter  obtained  from  an  ordinary  publican,  I felt  that  I might  safely  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  been  reduced  in  some  way.  I may  mention  that  the  evidence 
of  strength  was  not  the  only  evidence  upon  which  I went  in  all  cases  before  coining 
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to  a conclusion  upon  that  point ; in  some  cases  one  could  detect  by  the  character  //.  Hassall , 
of  the  extract  left  that  there  had  been  treacle,  sugar,  and  salt  used.  Esq.,  m.d. 

4547.  Viscount  E bring  ton.]  You  draw  your  inferences  partly  from  the  presence 

of  articles  which  were  intended,  in  your  opinion,  to  compensate,  by  their  flavour,  2 

for  the  absence  of  strength,  in  what  was  sold  as  stout  and  beer? — Undoubtedly. 

4548.  Mr.  Moffat t.]  Do  not  you  think  it  was  quite  possible  that  one  brewer 
should  make  his  stout  half  the  strength  that  another  brewer  made  his  stout? — 

With  regard  to  porter,  I believe  that  is  not  the  practice.  I am  not  aware  whether 
brewers  make  stouts  of  different  qualities  ; brewers  do  not  ordinarily  make  one 
kind  of  porter,  which  they  supply  for  consumption  at  their  own  taps,  and  another 
kind  to  supply  to  the  publicans ; and  when  I found  as  a rule,  that  when  I procured 
the  porter  of  a brewer  it  was  twice  as  strong  as  the  porter  I obtained  from  a 
publican,  I was  safe  in  the  conclusion  that  I drew,  that  the  porter  of  the  pub- 
lican had  been  reduced  by  means  of  water. 

4549.  I am  seeking  for  information  in  regard  to  stout ; you  seem  to  reply  in 
regard  to  porter ; you  have  stated  that  you  found  one  stout  only  half  the 
strength  of  another  stout ; therefore,  I presume  you  intend  to  inform  the 
Committee  that  there  had  been  an  adulteration  with  water  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent.  ; would  it  not  occur  to  you  as  quite  possible  that  one  brewer  should  brew 
stout  of  half  the  strength  of  the  stout  of  another  brewer? — I know  that  the  same 
price  was  paid  for  the  stout  in  all  cases. 

4550.  It  does  not  follow  as  a necessary  consequence  that  the  stout  of  the  lower 
strength  was  adulterated  with  water  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.? — It  follows  as 
a necessary  consequence,  that  one  did  not  get  the  same  value  as  one  ought  to  have 
done  for  the  money. 

4551.  Does  not  it  resolve  itself  into  a question  of  buying  and  selling,  as  to  who 
sells  the  best  article  ? — No  ; some  stouts  were  so  reduced  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
the  brewer  to  suppose  that  he  had  sent  out  such  an  article  at  all. 

4552.  Mr.  Wise.]  What  is  the  difference  between  stout  and  porter? — They 
are  beverages  of  the  same  character ; the  one  is  stronger  than  the  other  ; the 
stronger  is  the  stout,  and  the  weaker  is  the  porter. 

4553.  According  to  your  statement  stout  is  not  the  strongest  ? — It  is  the 
strongest. 

4554.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  In  short,  you  use  your  own  common  sense  in 
drawing  inferences  upon  these  subjects  ? — I endeavour  to  do  so. 

4555.  Chairman.]  And  you  believe  that  the  common  sense  of  the  public  would 
run  pretty  much  in  the  same  course  ; if  you  found  an  article  one-half  of  the 
strength  as  an  article  of  the  same  name  sold  at  other  places,  you  would  conclude 
that  it  was  adulterated  with  water  ? — Exactly  so. 

4556.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  The  public  having  an  equally  ready  means  of  judging 
with  yourself,  does  not  it  follow  that  they  will  take  care  and  protect  themselves  ; 
have  not  they  common  sense  as  well  as  you? — I have  no  doubt  the  public  have 
common  sense.  At  the  same  time,  I may  repeat  a remark  which  I have  made 
before  this  Committee  to-day,  that  men  are  so  occupied  in  their  own  immediate 
personal  affairs,  that  they  have  but  little  time  to  bestow  on  the  question  of  adulte- 
ration, and  less  knowledge  to  apply  to  it,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  bestow'  the 
time  and  attention  necessary. 

4557.  Your  opinion  is,  that  a labouring  man  is  so  occupied  that  he  is  not  well 
able  to  judge  whether  his  beer  is  50  per  cent,  weaker  than  it  ought  to  be  or  not? 

— I believe  the  labouring  man  is  defrauded  to  an  extent  of  which  the  rich  man  can 
hardly  conceive,  in  the  articles  with  which  he  is  able  to  furnish  himself  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  daily  toil ; he  is  more  exposed  to  imposition  from  adulteration  than 
any  other  persons. 

4558.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  The  artful  adulterations  are  constantly  misleading 
him  as  to  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  articles  which  he  purchases,  bv  the 
addition  of  articles  that  give  him  the  impression  of  strength  in  spirits  and  beer, 
for  example,  which  they  do  not  possess,  or  the  impression  that  coffee  and  tea,  by 
colouring  the  water,  have  a strength  which  they  do  not  possess  ? — That  is  the  case 
undoubtedly,  to  a very  large  extent. 

4,559.  ^r*  Moffatt.]  The  question  which  I put  to  you  rvas  answered  gene- 
rally ; I ask  you  again  whether  the  poor  man  is  not  himself  the  best  judge  of  the 
strength  and  quality  of  his  beer  ? — I should  say  decidedly  that  he  is  not  the  best 
judge,  for  this  reason  : when  the  beer  is  so  reduced  by  water,  other  things  are 

0.23.  q,q,  2 added 
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A.  H.  Hassall,  added  to  bring  up  thq  flavour,  such  as  salt  and  sugar  ; hence  he  may  have  an 

Esq.,  m.u.  article  furnished  to  him  which  satisfies  his  palate,  without  its  containing 

that  ingredient  which  gives  value  to  the  liquid  which  he  drinks,  namely,  the 
s May  185G.  alcohol. 

4560.  In  your  analyses  with  regard  to  porter  and  stout,  I observe  you  do  not 
include  cocculus  indicus  ; did  not  you  find  any  cocculus  indicus  in  those  samples  ? 
— The  reason  why  I did  not  include  cocculus  indicus  is  this,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
detect  it  even  if  present.  Some  chemists  have  entertained,  until  recently,  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  it.  I believe  it  is  possible,  but 
most  difficult,  and  I therefore  did  not  carry  my  investigations  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  determine  whether  cocculus  indicus  was  present  or  not.  Upon  general  evidence 
which  has  been  given,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  may  safely  say  that  cocculus 
indicus  is  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer  extensively. 

4561.  Have  you  not  found  it  in  your  analyses? — I have  not  detected  it  by 
chemical  analysis. 

4562.  Have  you  analysed  a great  number  of  samples  of  porter  and  stout? — I 
have  analysed  a considerable  number  at  different  times. 

4563.  Mr.  Sheridan.']  Can  you  say  that  cocculus  indicus  was  not  present  in 
those  articles  ? — I can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  cocculus  indicus 
from  my  own  examinations. 

4564.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  In  regard  to  the  article  of  tea,  you  state  that  the  public 
are  greatly  imposed  upon  by  the  use  of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and  leaves  other 
than  those  of  tea,  British  and  foreign  ; by  what  experiments  did  you  arrive  at  that 
conclusion  ? — With  regard  to  exhausted  tea-leaves,  the  evidence  of  the  Excise 
returns  furnishes  proof;  I have  had  samples  furnished  to  me  bv  the  Excise  which 
have  been  seized  at  different  times.  I have  read  cases  in  the  newspapers  of 
different  seizures,  and  I have  obtained  samples  of  those  articles.  With  regard  to 
foreign  leaves,  I have  met  with  them  in  tea  myself,  and  identified  them  by  means 
of  the  microscope  with  different  leaves. 

4565.  Where  did  those  seizures  of  exhausted  tea-leaves  take  place  of  which 
you  have  given  evidence  ? — I forget  the  particulars  now  of  the  different  seizures ; 
several  are  recorded  in  my  work  on  adulteration,  and  others  have  appeared  in  the 
papers. 

4566.  What  foreign  leaves  have  you  found  in  tea  other  than  tea-leaves? — 
The  plum,  and  several  other  leaves;  some  of  the  leaves  I could  not  give  a name 
to,  but  I could  tell  that  they  were  not  tea-leaves. 

4567.  How  did  you  decide  that  they  Avere  not  tea-leaves  ? — If  I found  a leaf  of 
a different  shape  in  the  tea,  or  of  a different  structure,  1 judged  that  it  was  not  tea. 

4568.  How  do  you  discriminate  the  tea-leaf? — The  structure  of  the  tea-leaf  is 
represented  in  my  book,  and  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants  which  differ  from  it, 
so  that  you  can  make  no  mistake. 

4569.  Is  there  any  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  tea-leaf? — Yes. 

4570.  What  is  that  peculiar  characteristic? — It  is  all  a question  of  comparison  ; 
there  is  no  absolute  characteristic  in  the  tea-leaf  by  which  you  can  identify  it ; 
but  you  can  compare  it  with  other  leaves,  and  ascertain  that  it  is  not  one  of  those 
leaves. 

4571.  Are  you  aware  by  any  one  test  or  condition  what  is  tea-leaf? — 1 judge 
of  the  tea-leaf  by  its  size,  its  shape,  and  the  venation  upon  it  (that  is,  the  course 
which  the  veins  take  upon  the  leaf),  which  are  sufficient  often  to  distinguish 
the  tea-leaf  from  u great  number  of  leaves.  I also  judge  of  it  by  its  structure 
as  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  if  I find  that  all  the  characteristics  agree, 
I am  tolerably  safe  in  my  conclusion  that  it  is  a tea-leaf.  But  if,  on  examining 
a parcel  of  tea,  I find  a leaf  that  has  none  of  the  character  of  the  tea-leaf,  I 
conclude  that  it  is  not  a tea-leaf. 

4572.  You  judge  partly  by  the  size  of  the  leaf? — Partly;  that  is  one  of  the 
characters.  The  size  of  the  leaf  varies  with  age,  but  the  venation  does  not  vary, 
nor  does  the  structure  vary  very  materially  or  essentially  with  age. 

4573.  Is  there  any  other  mark  upon  the  tea-leaf  by  which  you  distinguish  it? 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  chemical  analysis. 

4574.  How  would  you  distinguish  the  tea  leaf  by  chemical  analysis  ? — I 
should  separate  the  active  principle  (the  theine)  process. 

4.575*  What  is  the  shape  of  the  tea  leaf? — It  is  shown  in  my  book.  (Hand- 
ing the  book  to  the  Honourable  Member.) 

4576.  Is 
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4576.  Is  the  edge  of  the  tea  leaf  smooth  ? — No,  it  is  crenated. 

4577.  You  stated  in  your  former  evidence  that  you  had  found  samples  of  tea 
adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  the  horse-chesnut,  and  the  plum  ; 
within  what  period  did  you  find  that  adulteration  ? — With  regard  to  plum,  I found 
the  leaf  of  the  plum  in  a sample  of  foreign  tea. 

4578.  Where  was  that  sample  obtained? — I forget  the  circumstance  now  ; it 
is  mentioned  in  my  book. 

4579.  Was  it  a sample  of  tea  that  you  found  in  use  in  England?  — Yes. 

4580.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  foreign  tea  purchased  on  the  continent,  or 
bought  in  England  ? — No,  it  was  a sample  of  tea  purchased  in  England. 

4581.  Why  do  you  apply  the  term  “ foreign  tea”  when  there  is  no  tea  grown 
in  England? — It  was  not  the  spurious  article  which  is  sometimes  manufactured  in 
this  country  ; it  was  not  a British  fabrication. 

4582.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  fabrication  of  tea  to  an  extent  to  jus- 
tify you  in  speaking  of  it  as  a manufacture  in  this  country? — Various  exposures 
have  taken  place  of  the  manufacture  of  tea  in  this  country  from  time  to  time. 
Within  a very  short  period  the  Excise  received  information  of  no  less  than  seven 
or  eight  manufactories  of  British  tea. 

4583.  What  happened  then? — The  cases  were  prosecuted,  and  I hope  it  has 
had  a good  effect  in  checking  the  manufacture. 

4584.  Was  it  proved  that  the  tea  was  manufactured  ? — Yes. 

4585.  To  what  extent  was  it  proved  ? — The  cases  were  fully  proved. 

4586.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  as  to  the  quantities  manufactured  ? — 
I do  not  remember  the  quantities  now,  but  it  was  upon  a large  scale  ; some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  or  hundredweights. 

4587.  Surely  you  would  not  call  1 00  lbs.  a large  extent  in  speaking  of  an 
article  of  which  between  60,000,000  lbs.  and  70,000,000  lbs.  are  consumed? — 
If  from  time  to  time  exposures  were  to  be  made,  and  the  fact  made  known  that 
manufactories  were  in  existence  for  fabricating  tea,  and  the  persons  entering  upon 
the  premises,  and  making  the  discovery,  found  there  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
leaves  in  the  process  of  preparation  into  spurious  tea,  I should  say  that  was 
rather  an  extensive  fabrication  of  tea. 

4588.  Where  was  this  ? — There  are  some  eight  or  ten  cases  mentioned  in  my 
book. 

4589.  Without  reference  to  your  book,  will  you  give  the  information  from  your 
own  knowledge? — I do  not  remember  the  places  or  dates  exactly  on  the  moment. 

4590.  How  long  ago  was  it  ? — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

4591.  In  what  part  of  the  country  ? — There  was  a case  at  Liverpool.  I believe, 
within  two  or  three  years,  and  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  London. 
Only  the  other  day,  going  up  Ilupert-street,  I made  an  observation  which  was 
rather  suspicious,  with  regard  to  the  fabrication  of  tea  from  exhausted  tea  leaves; 
there  was  a beggar  man  going  along  the  street  with  one  or  two  of  his  children 
with  him,  and  another  child  running  behind  with  a large  washing  jug  in  her  arms 
full  of  tea  leaves  ; it  was  not  likely  that  those  tea  leaves  were  required  for  the 
purpose  of  dusting  a house,  but  it  was  much  more  likely  that  they  were  intended 
for  some  illegitimate  purpose. 

4592.  If  they  were  beggars,  was  not  it  likely  that  they  would  get  those  partially 
exhausted  tea  leaves  to  make  tea  for  themselves? — There  were  enough  leaves  to 
make  tea  for  a good  number  of  people. 

4593.  Is  it  upon  the  assumption  of  seeing  that  poor  man  with  his  child  carrying 
a basin  of  tea  leaves  that  you  conclude  an  extensive  manufacture  of  exhausted  tea 
leaves  is  going  on  in  this  country  ? — I should  not  venture  to  found  such  a wide 
conclusion  upon  such  a fact ; but  if  I met  a person  collecting  exhausted  tea  leaves,  I 
should  be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  might  not  be  meant  to  apply  them  legitimately. 

4594.  Chairman.']  Especially  if  you  knew  that  manufactories  did  exist  in 
which  exhausted  tea  leaves  were  prepared  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

4595-  Viscount  Ebrington.]  And  you  infer  that  for  every  pound  seized,  a great 
number  of  other  pounds  had  been  sold  to  the  public  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Phillips 
described  the  way  in  which  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  procured  ; he  says  that 
children  are  sent  about,  calling  at  the  houses  and  hotels,  to  get  possession  of  the 
leaves  ; and  the  case  of  the  beggar  and  his  child,  to  which  I have  referred,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a case  of  that  character. 
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A.  H.  Hassall,  4596.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Did  your  great  zeal  for  public  health  and  public  morals 
Esq.,  m.  d.  induce  you  to  follow  up  the  track  of  that  beggar  and  his  child,  and  see  what 
became  ot  the  tea  leaves  i — I am  afraid  I must  urge,  in  excuse  for  not  having 
2 May  1856.  done  so,  that  I was  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  private  affairs  to  go  further 
at  that  moment  into  the  question. 

4597*  You  also  stated,  in  your  previous  evidence,  that  tea  is  flavoured  with 
sulphate  of  iron  ; when  did  you  make  that  discovery  ? — I have  had  samples  of 
tea  sent  to  me  which  contained  sulphate  of  iron;  and  teas  have  been  met  with  by 
the  Excise  containing  sulphate  of  iron. 

4598.  Could  you  discover  the  sulphate  of  iron  ? — Yes. 

4599-  ^)‘d  it  appear  to  have  been  recently  introduced  ? — One  could  not  tell 
when  it  wTas  put  there. 

4600.  Had  you  chests  of  tea  sent  to  you  for  analysis  ? — Only  samples. 

4601 . Only  half  pound  samples  or  ^o  ? — Exactly. 

4602.  With  respect  to  the.  evidence  upon  which  I have  troubled  you  with  a 
few  questions,  with  the  exception  of  red  lead,  is  there  any  one  of  those  adulterations 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  health  ? —Yes  ; I may  refer  you  to  that  Table;  a 
variety  of  articles  are  mentioned  there,  and  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
injurious. 

4603.  I find  a discrepancy  between  your  evidence  and  that  Table  ; for  example, 
on  that  Table  beer  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  cocculus  indicus  ? — In  99  cases 
out  of  too  the  substances  have  been  actually  detected  by  myself,  but  not  in  every 
case  ; where  evidence  has  been  furnished  of  the  actual  detection  of  any  injurious 
substance  by  another  party  I have  included  that  substance  in  that  Table. 

4604.  You  state  generally  that  you  have  found  articles  of  consumption  adul- 
terated; do  you  by  that  phrase  mean  to  imply  that  you  found  them  adulterated  to 
a large  per-centage,  or  that  you  merely  found  in  some  cases  traces  of  adulte- 
ration, and  in  other  cases  adulteration  of  a more  extensive  character  ? — I have 
generally  specified  whether  the  adulteration  has  been  on  a small  or  large  scale 
throughout  my  analyses.  When  I speak  of  the  presence  of  any  article  as  an 
adulteration,  of  course  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  actual  quantity; 
the  quantity,  to  constitute  an  adulteration,  is  usually  very  large  or  very  con- 
siderable ; but,  the  case  is  usually  otherwise  for  a pigment  or  a poison ; then  the 
quantity  which  would  be  considerable  for  a pigment  or  a poison,  would  not  be 
considerable  if  you  took  the  quantity  as  representing  a quantity  of  wheat  flour, 
or  any  other  article  of  that  kind. 

4605.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that  when  so  and  so  is 
adulterated  with  so  and  so,  it  is  adulterated  generally  and  very  extensively? — 
Yes,  as  ageneral  answer. 

4606.  Viscount  Ebrington. \ You  state  that  a very  small  quantity  of  copper  or 
red  lead  is  a large  adulteration  ? — Yes. 

4607.  Mr.  Moffutt.']  You  have  stated  that  flour  is  adulterated  J‘  with  mineral 
white,  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  do  you  mean  to  say  that  flour  is  lai'gely 
adulterated  with  mineral  white,  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime? — I should  think 
not ; 1 merely  record  the  fact  that  those  substances  have  been  found  in  flour, 
without  specifying  to  what  extent  or  how  frequently. 

4608.  Will  you  now  specify  to  what  extent,  and  how  frequently,  flour  is  adul- 
terated with  those  substances  ? — As  I have  already  observed,  I mysell  have  not 
frequently  detected  those  articles  in  flour;  but  continual  exposures  are  taking  place, 
especially  lately  in  the  daily  papers,  of  the  detection  of  those  substances  in  flour; 
therefore  one  is  perfectly  justified  in  stating  that  those  articles  are  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  flour. 

4609.  But  that  is  a fact  of  which  you  do  not  speak  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge ? — Less  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  fact  to  know  that  they  are  used. 

4610.  Do  you  state  that  gin  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — I state  that  upon  the  authority  of  another.  I may  state  that  it  is 
not  only  upon  one  authority,  but  there  are  two  or  three  authorities  bearing  upon 
the  que=lion  of  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  gin.  The  quantity  is  small,  but  it  is 
used. 

4611.  Lard  you  state  to  be  adulterated  with  mutton  suet,  alum  and  potash;  do 
you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge?  — Those  statements  are  founded  upon  the 
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observations  of  Mr.  Calvert  of  Manchester.  I have  found  lard  to  be  adulterated 
with  potato  flour. 

4612.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  of  the  13th  of  July  1855,  that  lard  is 
adulterated  with  mutton  suet,  alum,  and  potash  ; did  you  make  that  statement  of 
your  own  knowledge? — The  alum  and  potash  is  on  my  own  knowledge;  the 
suet  is  not  on  my  own  knowledge. 

4613.  What  proportion  of  alum  did  you  find  in  lard  ? — One  or  two  per  cent.  ; 
the  object  of  using  alum  in  lard  is  the  same  as  using  alum  in  flour;  it  is  to 
whiten  the  lard. 

4614.  Is  it  not  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  salt  is  used  in  butter,  namely,  to 
preserve  the  lard  ? — 1 believe  not. 

4615.  You  go  on  further  to  state,  that  porter  and  ale  are  adulterated  with 
grains  of  paradise  ; is  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

4616.  You  also  state  that  porter  and  ale  are  adulterated  with  capsicum  ; is 
that  of  your  own  knowledge? — I may  mention  generally  with  regard  to  those 
things,  that  where  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  a satisfactory  kind  of  the  use 
of  those  substances,  I have  recorded  the  fact  that  they  are  so  used.  Y'ou  must 
understand  that  the  evidence  is  given  there  in  a very  condensed  form.  If  I had 
coupled  every  statement  with  a full  explanation  of  every  particular  connected  witii 
it,  I should  have  extended  it  to  a very  considerable  length. 

4617.  The  perusal  of  your  evidence  is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  consider- 
able alarm  upon  the  public  mind.  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  the 
adulterations  you  have  stated  are  not  only  those  which  you  have  discovered  by 
your  own  personal  observation,  but  also  adulterations  which  have  come  within  your 
knowledge  bv  a diligent  search  throughout  the  records  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  those  adulterations  ? — I think  this  will  be  the  third  time  that  I have  stated 
that  99  parts  of  the  evidence  which  I gave  to  the  Committee  related  to  adulter- 
ations discovered  by  myself,  but  that  in  some  few  instances,  which  instances  you 
appear  specially  to  have  selected,  I have  spoken  of  certain  adulterations  upon  the 
evidence  of  other  parties  ; now  that  is  a general  statement  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  which  I gave  before  this  Committee  some  time  back. 

4618.  You  state  porter  and  ale  to  be  adulterated  with  wormwood;  is  that  of 
your  own  knowledge? — Again,  with  regard  to  wormwood,  calamas  root,  carraway 
and  coriander  seeds,  almond  cake,  and  orris  root,  those  adulterations  are  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  others,  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
those  substances  ; you  cannot  detect  by  chemical  analysis  those  substances  when 
they  are  introduced  into  beer,  or  porter,  or  ale,  but  you  must  rely  upon  the  evidence 
of  persons  who  have  seen  those  things  used,  and  known  them  to  be  used,  We 
have  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  those  articles  by  brewers,  and  they  have  been 
found  in  breweries,  and  we  know  by  that  kind  of  evidence  that  they  are  actually 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

4619.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  with  regard  to  the  22  substances 
with  which  you  allege  that  porter  and  ale  are  adulterated,  that  the  use  of  those 
articles  is  not  within  your  own  knowledge,  but  that  you  have  gathered  it  from 
newspaper  reports,  the  information  of  discarded  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
Excise,  and  from  other  sources  ? — If  the  Committee  were  to  form  such  an  opinion, 
it  would  be  very  erroneous.  I do  not  rely  upon  newspaper  reports,  or  the 
evidence  of  discarded  servants,  with  regard  to  the  facts  which  I have  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  I have  mentioned  adulterations  practised 
upon  certain  articles  upon  good  authority  ; when  the  authority  seemed  to  me  to 
be  good,  I mentioned  those  adulterations.  Throughout  my  book,  and  throughout 
the  reports  in  the  “ Lancet,”  I have  always  drawn  a distinction  between  adul- 
terations which  I have  myself  discovered,  and  those  which  other  parties  have 
discovered. 

4620.  I am  anxious  that  you  should  draw  the  same  distinction  in  your  evidence; 

therefore,  I am  putting  these  questions;  of  course,  what  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  has  greater  weight  with  the  Committee  than  what  you  know  merely 
from  collateral  sources? — I beg  to  refer  the  Committee  to  Tables,  which,  I believe, 
are  to  be  found  in  my  former  evidence  ; one  of  these  a list  of  articles  which  I have 
actually  discovered  myself  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  ; another  a 
list  of  articles  which  others  have  detected,  and  shown  upon  distinct  evidence  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration;  and  the  third  a list  of  substances  said  to  be 
used  for  adulteration,  but  of  the  use  of  which  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
* o 23,  Q q 4 adduced. 
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A.  H.  Hass  a/ l,  adduced,  I will  read  the  headings  of  the  Tables:  “Classified  list  of  various 

Esq.,  M.u.  substances  ascertained  by  myself  to  be  employed  for  different  purposes  of  adul- 

— teration,  namely,  for  ’hulk  and  weight,  for  colour  and  for  smell,  for  taste,  and 

2 May  1856.  other  properties.”  Then,  “List  of  articles  stated  by  others  to  be  employed  for 
different  purposes  of  adulteration,  but  of  the  use  of  which  no  positive  evidence 
has  been  adduced,  although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  of  them  have 
been  and  are  occasionally  had  recourse  to.”  “ List  of  articles  stated  to  be  used, 
but  not  likely  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.” 

4621.  You  have  stated  in  reference  to  chicory  and  coffee,  that  you  have  dis- 
covered coffee  to  be  adulterated  with  chicory,  although  there  is  a "fine  upon  the 
vendor  of  100  /.  in  each  case  for  vending  such  an*  adulterated  article  ; that  is  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  it  not? — That  a person  shall  be  subject  to  a fine  of 
100/.  who  now  sells  chicory  mixed  with  coffee  without  its  being  acknowledged 
upon  the  label  of  the  packet. 

4622.  Notwithstanding  that  fine,  your  belief  is  that  a mixture  of  chicory  and 

coffee  is  frequently  sold  without  the  chicory  being  so  acknowledged  ? At  the 

time  I gave  that  evidence,  that  was  done. 

4623.  Consequently  the  terror  of  a fine  of  too/,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
buyer  and  seller  agreeing  between  themselves  with  respect  to  what  they  choose  to 
have?— I dare  say  the  mixture  is  sold  less  frequently  than  it  was  formerly,  without 
its  being  acknowledged  to  be  a mixture.  I should  think  that  the  fine  has  had 
some  effect  in  checking  the  practice. 

4624.  Viscount  Ebrington. j According  to  your  experience,  are  heavy  pecuniary 
penalties  always  effective  in  putting  an  end  to  an  improper  practice? — I am 
satisfied  that  they  have  not  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  selling  a mixture  of  chicory 
and  coffee  as  coffee. 

4625.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  are  very  heavy  pecuniary  fines 
for  bribery  at  elections,  and  that  notwithstanding  those  fines,  bribery  still  continues 
to  exist  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

462b.  Mr.  Moffatt.'\  In  reference  to  sugar,  you  have  given  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  an  insect  called  acari  in  great  quantities  ; what  proportion  of  those 
insects  have  you  found  in  sugar  ? — I have  found  many  dozens  sometimes  in  a 
teaspoonf'ul  of  sugar. 

4627.  Did  you  ever  see  any  ordinary  Muscovado  sugar  that  did  not  contain 
those  insects? — All  brown  moist  sugars,  as  I have  stated  elsewhere,  contain  those 
creatures  ; but  those  brown  sugars,  which  have  been  subjected  to  a refining  process 
in  this  country,  do  not  contain  them  ; but  I simply  refer  to  the  presence  of  those 
creatures  in  sugar  as  an  impurity,  and  not  an  adulteration. 

4628.  In  crystalline  sugars,  when  imported,  do  you  find  the  acari  ? — I am  not 
sure  with  regard  to  crystalline  sugars  imported.  I know  that  acari  are  not  pre- 
sent in  crystalline  sugars  manufactured  in  this  country.  I have  scarcely  found 
any  sugars  as  imported  which  did  not  contain  them. 

4629.  In  your  evidence  of  the  13th  of  July,  you  rather  bring  as  a charge 
against  the  vendors  of  sugar  that  the  sugars  contain  those  “ disgusting  insects”? 
— I merely  cited  the  fact  of  their  presence  to  show  that  the  ordinary  sugars  in  sale 
were  not  of  that  degree  of  purity  that  was  desirable,  and  that  since  those  sugars 
contained  acari,  it  was  desirable  that  other  descriptions  of  sugar  should  be 
encouraged,  namely,  crystalline  brown  sugars. 

4630.  Or  that  persons  should  purchase  sugar  after  it  has  been  refined  ? — Yes  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a better  system  of  manufacture  adopted  both  abroad  and 
in  the  colonies. 

4631.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Committee  should  recommend  any  legis- 
lation in  that  regard  to  prevent  the  use  of  sugar  with  acari  in  it  ? — I would  recom- 
mend that  a better  system  of  manufacture  should  be  adopted. 

4632.  Chairman.]  Are  those  insects  alive  in  the  sugar? — They  are  both  living 
and  dead;  all  ordinary  brown  sugars  have  them,  except  the  sugars  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a process  of  refinement  and  crystallisation  in  this  country. 

4633.  Viscount  Ebrington. ] All  ordinary  brown  sugars  contain  more  or  less- 
of  them  ? — All  ordinary  brown  sugars  contain  more  or  less  of  those  creatures. 

4634.  Mr . Kinnaird.]  Is  there  any  cause  for  the  existence  of  acari  in  sugar ; 
— I apprehend  the  cause  of  their  existence  is  the  quantity  of  albuminous  matter 
contained  in  the  sugar,  which  is  not  removed  from  the  sugar  because  the  sugars 
have  not  been  sufficiently  carefuliy  prepared. 


4635.  Mr. 
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4635.  Mr.  Moffatt ] In  your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  tea 
by  the  colouring  of  green  tea,  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  any  substance, 
taking  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  found  in  tea,  that  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
public  health  ? — 1 think  Prussian  blue  is  objectionable;  it  is  well  known  that 
green  tea  does  not  agree  so  well  with  most  persons  as  black  tea.  I am  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  colouring  may  in  some  instances  have  something  to  do  with  the 
ill  effects  of  that  description  of  tea. 

4636.  Do  you  attribute  the  nervous  excitement  which  is  occasioned  to  some 
persons  by  their  taking  green  tea  to  the  presence  of  Prussian  blue  ? — I do  not  say 
that  it  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  Prussian  blue.  I only  say  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  those  teas  being  coloured,  and  not  always  coloured  in  the  same  way, 
is  a suspicious  circumstance.  I think  the  fact  that  that  sort  of  tea  does  not  agree 
so  well  with  persons  as  black  tea  is  probably  attributable  to  the  method  of 
colouring  it. 

4637.  Do  you  refer  to  the  admixture  of  a portion  of  turmeric  ? — Not  to  the 
turmeric,  but  to  the  Prussian  blue,  and  in  some  cases  other  things.  Unless  the 
Chinese  send  over  to  this  country  tea  less  highly  coloured,  the  taste  for  green 
lea  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  1 believe  that  the  consumption  of  green  tea,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  has  diminished  considerably  of  late 
years,  since  it  has  been  known  that  green  teas  are  never  genuine. 

4638.  That  is  a sample  of  tea  sent  to  me  from  the  City  this  morning  ( handing 
a sample  of  tea  to  the  Witness ) ; will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  opinion 
upon  that  tea  ? — It  is  very  fragrant ; it  is  rather  different  in  the  size  of  the  leaf 
from  what  is  usual.  I could  not,  however,  without  microscopical  and  other 
examination,  give  any  opinion  upon  it. 

4639.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  tea  or  not  ? — I do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
off-hand  ; there  may  be  something  with  it  to  give  it  the  smell  of  tea. 

4640.  I find  on  the  13th  of  July  you  stated  that  “ black  lie  tea  is  often  coloured 
and  extensively  employed  by  our  own  dealers  and  grocers  for  the  adulteration  of 
green  tea  is  that  stated  from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  or  is  that  some- 
thing which  you  stated  from  hearsay  ? — I have  found  in  various  samples  of  black 
caper  tea  and  gunpowder  tea  a certain  quantity  of  lie  tea. 

4641.  You  state  that  it  is  extensively  employed  by  our  ow  n dealers  and  grocers 
for  the  adulteration  of  green  tea  ? — It  has  been  purchased  in  large  quantities. 
At  one  time  it  was  imported  in  large  quantities  ; it  was  permitted  to  pass  the 
Excise  ; and  I have  been  furnished  with  samples  by  wholesale  dealers  in  tea, 
persons  cognizant  with  the  tea  trade,  accompanied  with  the  information  that  so 
much  of  it  was  imported,  and  so  much  was  for  sale. 

4642.  In  what  year  was  that? — About  1851. 

4643.  What  is  the  practice  now,  because  it  appears  from  your  evidence  as 
though  that  were  the  practice  now? — I am  not  aware  what  practice  prevails  with 
regard  to  lie  tea  at  the  present  time. 

4644.  You  are  only  speaking  of  that  which  occurred  five  years  ago? — 
I purchased  on  Wednesday  last  a sample  of  gunpowder  tea  which  contained 
lie  tea  ; who  put  it  there  I do  not  know- ; I know  that  it  does  contain  lie  tea. 

4645.  It  has  been  stated  in  some  previous  part  of  the  evidence,  that  lie  tea  had 
gone  out  of  use;  in  what  part  of  the  evidence  was  it  slated  to  this  Committee 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  lie  tea? — I believe  a challenge  was  thrown 
out  by  one  person  who  gave  evidence  before  this  Committee,  and  that  it  was 
asserted  to  be  impossible  to  procure  even  2 lbs.  of  adulterated  tea  now  ; I believe 
it  was  Mr.  Abbis  who  made  the  remark. 

4646.  Mr.  Kimiaird.~\  Is  the  fact  of  a large  amount  of  adulterated  tea  being 
unsaleable  owing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  being  drawn  to  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration ? — I have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  case,  if  there  is  any  large  stock  of  tea 
unsaleable  now,  this  arises  from  the  exposures  which  have  taken  place. 

4647.  Mr.  Sheridan.]  In  adulterations,  are  the  ingredients  so  imperfectly 
mixed  that  one  portion  of  the  article  might  be  more  adulterated  than  another  ? — 
That  may  occur  sometimes  ; but  usually,  if  the  substance  be  a powder,  the  mix- 
ture is  intimate ; if  it  be  a solid  substance,  the  mixture  is  less  intimate,  and  you 
can  often  detect  adulteration  by  finding  little  particles  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed. In  making  a quantitative  analysis,  it  is  always  well  to  observe  closely 
the  state  ihe  several  articles  are  in,  taking  care  that  they  are  well  mixed  before 
using  a quantity  tor  analysis. 

4648.  You  can  make  an  approximate  uaniitative  analysis  by  means  of  the 

0.23.  R r microscope  ? — 
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A.  H.  Hassall,  microscope? — You  can  ; you  can  take  a small  portion  of  the  article,  being  sure 

Esq.,  m.  d.  that  it  represents  the  condition  of  the  whole  article,  and  judge  of  the  quantities 
approximately. 

2 May  1856.  4649.  Mr.  Aloffatt.]  With  regard  to  vinegar,  you  stated  that  you  had  found 

sulphuric  acid  present  in  immense  quantities.  What  are  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand by  the  term  “immense  quantities”? — Sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  articles  known  ; so  powerful  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  paper 
or  wood,  or  other  organic  matters,  they  become  charred,  that  is,  reduced  to  char- 
coal. Therefore,  when  speaking  of  an  article  of  that  kind,  one  would  be  justified 
in  speaking  of  the  quantity  added  as  being  considerable,  even  where  the  amount 
actually  added  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  parts  in  1,000.  I should  consider 
that  to  be  a very  considerable  quantity  to  be  present  in  1,000  parts  of  vinegar, 
and  in  an  article  of  consumption  of  that  kind,  sufficient  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health. 

4650.  In  reference  to  the  grape  sugar  being  found  in  sugar,  you  do  not  con- 
sider that  an  adulteration,  I presume? — No,  that  is  there  from  natural  causes, 
although  it  was  not  believed  until  recently  that  cane  sugar  ever  contained  grape 
sugar  naturally.  I should  state,  however,  that  instances  have  been  known  in 
which  glucere  or  grape  sugar  has  been  made  in  large  quantities,  and  expressly 
for  the  adulteration  of  cane  sugar. 

4651.  In  the  evidence  you  have  given  to-day  you  have  stated  that  Liebig 
recommended  the  use  of  lime-water  in  bread  ? — Yes,  in  very  small  quantities. 

46,52.  Is  not  that  an  adulteration? — I think  its  use  is  very  unnecessary.  I 
merely  mentioned  that  he  had  made  the  recommendation  that  lime-water  should 
be  employed  in  small  quantities  in  bread  when  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
obtain  very  white  bread,  and  that  the  use  of  that  substance  was  free  from  the 
objections  which  apply  to  alum.  I do  not  recommend  the  use  of  it  at  all  myself. 

46 y 3.  \ ou  have  also  stated  to  the  Committee  to-day  that  chicory  is  an  aperient ; 
is  that  your  belief? — It  is  my  belief,  founded  upon  some  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  my  own,  and  it  is  also  my  belief,  from  evidence  given  me  by  others  ; if 
the  practice  in  France  be  such  as  I have  stated  to-day,  it  is  very  conclusive  indeed 
as  to  the  aperient  properties  of  chicory. 

4654.  Mr.  Greg  son.']  Is  it  not  also  diuretic  ? — The  dandelion,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  plants,  is  very  diuretic  ; it  is  put  down  in  works  on  materia 
inedica,  that  the  recent  root  of  chicory  is  diuretic;  whether  the  roasted  root 
retains  any  diuretic  properties,  I am  not  able  to  say. 

4655.  Mr.  Aloffatt.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  from  the  concluding 
part  ot  your  examination  in  chief,  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  apply  any 
remedy  for  the  sale  of  one  article  for  another  ; you  would  call  it  substitution  ? — 
I merely  spoke  of  substitution  as  being  distinct  from  adulteration  ; I gave  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  a matter  which  called  for  legislative  interference 
or  not. 

4656.  If  a vendor  sells  cassia  instead  of  cinnamon,  you  do  not  think  that  is  a 
thing  which  calls  for  legislative  interference  ? — 1 think  it  does  call  for  legislative 
interference. 

4657.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  It  is  not  adulteration? — No. 

4658.  Mr.  Aloffatt.]  If  he  mixes  his  cassia  and  cinnamon,  do  you  think  it  is  a 
heavier  offence  ? — No  ; 1 think  the  offence,  as  far  as  I can  judge  of  it  off-hand,  is 
about  as  bad  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

4659.  Assuming  cassia  to  be  the  least  valuable  article  of  the  two,  you  think 
the  offence  of  a trader  who  sells  all  the  inferior  article  for  the  superior  article,  is 
equal  to  his  selling  half  of  the  inferior  article  and  half  of  the  superior  article? — 
The  practice  is  bad  in  either  case. 

4660.  Viscount  Ebrington.]  You  would  apply  two  different  English  words  to 
describe  those  two  offences  r — Unless  you  were  to  exclude  cases  of  entire  substi- 
tution from  adulteration,  you  could  not  frame  a definition. 

4661.  Mr.  Aloffatt.]  Any  article  used  to  improve  cocoa  you  would  still  term 
“ adulteration  ” ? — I do  not  think  that  what  1 have  said  should  be  taken  in  that 
sense  ; I say  that  the  article  should  be  always  what  it  professes  to  be.  If  you  go 
into  a shop,  and  ask  for  a pound  of  coffee  or  chicory,  or  cocoa,  you  have  a right 
to  expect  that  you  will  be  supplied  with  a pound  of  those  articles,  and  not  with 
mixtures  sold  under  the  same  names,  although  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
substances  added  are  improvements. 

46G2.  Take  the  article  of  wine ; how  would  you  define  when  wine  is  pure  and 

when 
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when  it  is  not  pure? — I think  the  definition  of  adulteration  which  I have  given 
would  meet  the  Qase. 

4663.  What  is  that  definition  ? — Excluding  all  cases  of  substitution,  of  impu- 
rities, and  accidental  contaminations;  I consider  adulteration  may  be  defined 
to  consist  in  the  intentional  addition  to  an  article,  for  the  purposes  of  gain  or 
deception,  of  anv  substance  or  substances,  and  the  presence  of  which  is  not 
acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  article  is  sold. 

4664.  It  a Spanish  merchant  puts  a few  gallons  of  water  into  the  wine  which 
he  sends,  would  you  deem  that  wine  adulterated  r — That  is  rather  a difficult  case 
to  decide  upon  without  a standard. 

4665.  You  have  no  standard  fixed  in  your  scheme  ? — There  is  no  standard 
with  regard  to  port  wine. 

4666.  Or  sherry  ? — No. 

4667.  Or  wine  at  all? — No. 

4668.  Have  you  made  any  sketch  or  tariff  of  adulterations  which  you  would 
suggest  to  the  Committee  should  be  adopted  as  a guide  for  magistrates  ?— I have 
not;  I have  drawn  up  some  classified  lists  of  articles,  amongst  others  one  of 
articles  injurious  to  health. 

4669.  You  would  say  if  those  articles  were  found  in  quantities,  no  matter  how 
minute,  in  the  commodities  sold,  that  the  vendor  should  be  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  having  a placard  of  a particular  kind  in  his  window  for  a certain  number  of’ 
months? — Not  because  the  quantities  'were  minute,  or  the  reverse;  if  a vendor 
were  found  guilty  of  intentionally  mixing  injurious  substances  with  any  of  his 
goods,  and  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  customers,  then  I would 
propose  that  he  should  be  punished  in  the  manner  I suggest. 

4670.  Suppose  he  sold  the  goods  as  he  bought  them  from  the  wholesale  dealer, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  adulterated  ? — Then  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give 
up  the  name  of  the  party  from  whom  he  made  his  purchase  ; it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  adulteration  should  be  brought  home  to  the  actual  perpetrator.  I think 
a distinction  must  be  drawn  between  a person  guilty  of  adulteration  and  a person 
selling  adulterated  articles  without  any  guilty  knowledge. 

4671.  Viscount  Ebrington.^  On  the  same  principle  that  the  law  makes  a dis- 
tinction between  innocent  and  guilty  possession  of  stolen  goods? — Exactly. 

4672.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  You  would  not  punish  the  vendor  provided  he  proved 
that  he  received  the  goods  in  that  state  from  the  party  of  whom  he  bought  them? 
— Inasmuch  as  it  would  in  many  cases  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  home  the 
offence  to  the  party  actually  practising  the  adulteration,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  reserve  a certain  punishment  for  the  vendors  of  adulterated  articles  ; that  is  a 
matter  which  would  have  to  be  well  considered. 

4673.  Viscount  Ebrington.']  The  analogy  of  uttering  base  coin  would  not  be 
very  inapplicable  in  that  case? — That  is  a very  good  illustration. 

4674.  Mr.  Wise.]  In  the  existing  state  of  society  you  think  that  caveat  emptor 
should  be  changed  into  caveat  venditor  ? — Yes. 

4675.  Mr.  Aloffatt.]  If  the  analogy  of  base  coin  is  so  strictly  applicable,  and 
going  on  all  fours  with  the  adulteration  of  sugar  and  wine,  and  so  on,  surely  the 
public  can  protect  themselves  from  the  one  as  well  as  from  the  other  ; I appre 
hend  you  do  not  often  take  bad  shillings  ? — I am  afraid  I have  been  imposed 
upon  more  than  once  in  that  way. 

4676.  When  you  have  been  once  imposed  upon  by  a bad  shilling,  did  not  you 
thenceforth  look  very  sharply  after  bad  shillings  ? — However  sharply  I may  look 
after  bad  shillings,  I am  afraid  I shall  not  always  be  able  to  protect  myself,  and 
1 shall  suffer  again  from  the  consequence  of  receiving  bad  money. 

4677.  Viscount  Ebrington .]  The  Legislature  has  not  considered  it  enough  to 
leave  the  question  of  bad  shillings  to  be  decided  between  the  receiver  and  the 
giver? — Certainly  not;  very  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  upon  the  fabricators  of 
base  coins,  as  well  as  on  those  who  circulate  them. 

4678.  Mr.  Moffatt.]  Aie  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  would  recom- 
mend some  stringent  measures  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  those  adulterations 
affecting  public  health,  but  not  with  regard  to  those  of  a fraudulent  character  ? — 

I think  that  some  stringent  measures  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  both 
classes  of  adulteration.  I should  be  disposed  to  be  more  severe  upon  those 
adulterations  which  not  only  damage  the  pocket,  but  injure  our  health. 

4679.  Have  you  looked  at  the  practicability  of  adopting  any  measures  without 
committing  great  injustice,  in  many  cases,  where  goods  may  be  sold,  the  vendor 
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believing  them  to  be  genuine,  although  they  are  not  purely  the  substance  professed 
to  be  sold? —I  think  measures  may  be  so  framed  to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  any 
party.  ( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  received  a letter  from  Dr.  Normandy, 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Robertson.  The  Committee 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  Dr.  Normandy,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  read  two  paragraphs  of  the  letter. 

[ The  same  were  read , as  follows  .-] 

“I  told  him  (Mr.  Robertson)  then  that  those  samples  would  be  no  proof  of  Messrs. 
Gilbertson  & Company’s  usual  practice  as  bakers,  but  that  I would  call  in  a few  days  at 
his  shop  and  choose  a loaf  there  myself,  and  I did  so. 

“ I never  denied  or  affirmed  that  I analysed  the  samples  which  Mr.  Robertson  had 
brought  me,  for  or  on  account  of  any  unsatisfactory  results  which  the  analysis  of  such 
samples  would  have  yielded.  I kept  no  memorandum  of  it,  but  from  the  certificate  which 
it  appears  Mr.  Gilbertson  holds,  it  seems  that  I analysed  them,  and  that  this  analysis 
agreeing  with  that  of  my  own  sample,  1 gave  him  the  certificate  in  question.” 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Importations  of  Millet  Seed,  in  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years,  distinguishing 

the  Countries  from  which  Imported. 


Quantities  of  Millet  Seed  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


from  which  Imported. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Russia,  Ports  within  the 

Ciots. 

Cwts. 

Ciots. 

Ciots. 

Ciots. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Ciots. 

Ciots. 

Ciots. 

Black  Sea  - 

6,322 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

20 

— 

— 

France  - 

9 

891 

463 

1,288 

104 

40 

174 

23 

29 

180 

Portugal  - 

- 

28 

87 

- 

179 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Naples  and  Sicily 

5,000 

— 

— 

Malta  ----- 

- 

- 

2,242 

- 

4,101 

3,645 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Turkey  Proper  - - - 

13 

6,318 

376 

1,049 

1,167 

50,546 

1,986 

24,450 

3,675 

22,685 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

8,143 

5,109 

— 

— 

Syria  and  Palestine 

9,107 

86,541 

51,495 

40,708 

117,028 

12,738 

24,191 

Egypt  - - - - 

1 

- 

6,521 

— 

— 

New  Granada  ... 

- 

1,689 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Parts  - 

79 

89 

158 

243 

95 

119 

35 

8 

28 

37 

Total  - - - 

6,423 

9,015 

3,326 

11,687 

92,188 

106,045 

51,046 

158,159 

16,470 

47,093 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Importations  of  Millet  .Seed  in  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years,  distinguishing 

the  Ports  into  which  Imported. 


Quantities  of  Millet  Seed  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


into  which  Imported. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1856. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

London  ... 

_ 

4,522 

878 

267 

1,113 

3,464 

5,830 

178 

23,230 

55 

314 

Bristol  - - - 

4,627 

3,645 

- 

9,474 

— 

— 

Gloucester  - 

2,242 

3 

- 

9,246 

8,143 

15,589 

3,675 

— 

Liverpool  - 

- 

1 

7,539 

80 

10,559 

11,632 

20,872 

- 

10,066 

2 

4,734 

Hull  - 

- 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

9,262 

- 

45,557 

- 

2,591 

Dublin  - 

- 

- 

3 

- 

8 

25,525 

9,310 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Waterford  - - - 

- 

1,880 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,923 

- 

- 

- 

720 

Limerick  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44,344 

35,522 

42,694 

54,241 

12,738 

34,654 

Westport  - 

2,594 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,234 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Belfast  ... 

- 

- 

483 

343 

1 

— 

— 

4,080 

Other  Ports  collectively 

- 

12 

110 

394 

4 

2 

201 

31 

1 

— 

— 

Total  - - 

• 

6,423 

9,015 

3,326 

11,687 

92,188 

106,045 

51,046 

158,159 

16,470 

47,093 
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ANALYSIS  OF  INDEX. 


Alphabetical  and  Classified  LIST  of  the  Principal  Headings  in  the  following  INDEX,  with  the  Paging 

at  which  they  will  be  respectively  found. 


ANALYSTS  - 

Central  Board  - 


PAGE 

320 

33i 


Bf.eu  . 


Bread 


1.  Generally  as  to  the  Adulteration  by  the 

Publican  ------ 

2.  Adulteration  with  Cacculus  Indicus  - 

3.  Adulteration  with  Sugar  - 

4.  Doubt  as  to  Adulteration  with  Strychnia  - 

5.  Absence  of  Adulteration  by  the  Brewer 

6.  Means  of  detecting  Adulteration 


T.  As  to  Adulteration  with  Alum  - 


1. 


Extent  of  the  Adulteration 

2.  Form  in  which  the  Alum  is  found 

3.  How'  far  injurious  to  Health 

4.  Objects  of  the  use  of  Alum  ; how 

far  objectionable,  independently 
of  the  score  of  Health 

5.  Means  of  Detection  - 
G.  Case  of  Mr.  Clapperton 

II.  Adulteration  with  other  substances  than 
Alum  ------ 

III.  Remedial  measures  considered 

IV,  France  ------ 

Act  3 6?eo.  4,  c.  106 

Act  6 fy  7 Will.  4,  c.  37 

Flour 

Leeds  - --  --  --  - 

Normandy , Dr.  ...... 

Rochdale  ....... 

Unfermented  Bread  ------ 

Central  Board  ....... 

Board  of  Health  ...... 

Inland  Revenue  Department  - 

Chemists  and  Druggists  ...... 

Drugs  -------- 

Chicory  --------- 

Coffee  ........ 

Fry,  Messrs.  ....... 

Coffee : 

1.  Extent  of  Adulteration  with  Chicory,  Sjc.  - 

2.  Views  of  Doctors  Taylor  and  Carpenter  in 

recommending,  conditionally,  a right  of 
Admixture  ------ 

3.  Defence  of  the  Admixture  of  Chicory 

4.  Use  of  Chicory  in  France  ... 

5.  Objections  to  the  right  of  Admixture 

6.  Tests  for  the  Discovery  of  Chicory  - 
Chicory  -------- 

Confectionery  -------- 

Colouring  Substances 


Flavouring  Substances 


Drugs  , 


1.  As  to  Adulteration  by  Drug-grinders  ; ex 

culpatory  Evidence  hereon  - 

2.  Extent  of  Adulteration  generally  before 

Drugs  are  sold  to  the  Consumers  - 

3.  America  - ...  . 


3 2 ‘2 

323 

323 

323 

323 

323 


326 

326 

326 

327 


327 

327 

327 

328 
328 
328 

319 

319 

341 
348 
353 
361 
368 

331 
32G 
347 

332 
336 

332 

333 

342 


33  3 

333 

334 
334 
334 
332 

334 

334 

341 


336 

337 

338 


Drugs — continued. 

France  - 


4. 

5. 

6. 


Germany  ...... 

Ireland  ...... 

As  to  the  Propriety  of  a Check  upon  im- 
ported Drugs  ----- 

Expediency  of  an  Inspection  of  Chemists’ 
Shops,  together  with  a system  of  Pe- 
nalties ...... 


PAGE 

338 

338 

338 

339 


Apothecaries  Company 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bark  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Calomel  - - - - 

Chemists  and  Druggists 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Chloroform  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cod  Liver  Oil  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dublin  - - - - 

Dudley  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Duty  on  Imports 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gentian  Powder 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 

- 

- 

Impurities  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jalap  - - - . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lime  Juice  - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

Mary  s,  St.,  Hospital,  Paddington 

- 

- 

- 

Newry,  Ireland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nomenclature  of  Medicines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Opium  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pharmaceutical  Society 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pharmacopoeias 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Powdered  Medicines  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prices  - - - - 

Quack  Medicines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rhubarb  ... 

- 

- 

. 

. 

Scammony  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Spain  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Flour  ; 

1.  Extent  and  Character  of  the 

Adulterations 

2.  Law  upon  the  subject,  amendment  desirable 

Act  6 Sf  7 Will.  4,  c.  37  - 

. 

- 

_ 

Bread  - - - 

. 

- 

. 

China  Clay  - 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Goole  - - - - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Leeds  ( People’s  Flour  Mill ) 

- 

- 

. 

- 

Nuisances  Removal  Act 

. 

- 

. 

• 

Poor  Law  Unions 

- 

- 

Rochdale,  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

France  ----- 

Bread,  IV.  ... 

. 

. 

. 

Chemists  and  Druggists 

. 

. 

- 

. 

Coffee,  4 - 

Drugs,  4 ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fraudulent  Adulterations 
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[A7.  B. — In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions 
in  the  Evidence,  and  the  Numerals  following  Rep.  p.  to  the  paging  of  the  Report  ] 


A. 

ABBISS,  JAMES.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  — Wholesale  and  retail  grocer,  249 

Demurs  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  in  1855,  as  to  the  extent  of  adulter- 
ation of  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  250 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  black  tea  is  generally  sold  in 

a pure  state;  experience  of  twenty  years  on  which  witness  grounds  this  statement,  250- 

252.  256-269.  276-290 Use  by  the  Chinese  of  Prussian  blue,  &c.,  for  facing  green 

tea;  this  cannot  be  teimed  an  adulteration,  253-255.  274,  275 Spurious  tea  lias  not 

been  manufactured  in  England  for  some  years,  257,  258 Witness  tests  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  tea  by  the  taste  alone,  265-269.  276.  285 Belief  that  lie  tea  is  not  now 

imported,  270-273. 

Denial  of  the  accuracy  of  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  adulteration  in  sugar  ; witness 
has  never  detected  any  adulteration,  291-300 Meaning  attached  to  the  term  adul- 
teration, 295,296 Inaccuracy  of  evidence  as  to  the  sale  invariably  of  wild  nutmegs 

for  cultivated  nutmegs,  301-304. 

With  regard  to  coffee,  witness  submits  that  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 

public  prefer  an  admixture  of  chicory,  305.  317-319.  322-329.  331-334.  338-340 

The  mixture  preferred  is  one-fourth  of  chicory  to  three-fourths  of  coffee,  306-308. 

335 Cheapness  of  chicory  as  compared  with  coffee  ; temptation  to  fraud  thereby, 

310-313 Advantage  to  the  public,  as  regards  price,  quality,  and  convenience,  in  the 

admixture  of  chicory  by  the  vendor,  313.  317.  331-340 Objection  to  the  proportions 

of  the  mixture  being  stated  to  the  purchaser,  314,  315.  328-331 Coffee  with  fifty  per- 
cent. of  chicory  in  it  is  quite  exceptional,  315,  316 Objection  to  a separate  sale  of 

each  article,  the  public  being  opposed  thereto,  317-319 Approval  generally  of  the 

present  regulations  as  regards  the  sale  of  “genuine”  coffee;  the  label  on  the  mixed 
article  is  a sufficient  protection  to  the  public,  320-340. 

Accidental  Adulteration.  See  Impurities. 

Act  3 Geo.  4,  c.  106.  Probability  of  steps  being  taken  by  the  London  public  under  the 
Act  3 Geo.  4,  c.  106,  (relative  to  bread),  if  the  provisions  of  such  Act  were  generally 
known,  Goodman  3936-3940. See  also  Bread. 

Act  6 Sf  7 Will.  4,  c.  37.  Propriety  of  abolishing  the  restrictions  which  exist  under  tire 

Act  6 6c  7 Will.  4,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  Brown  3437 Process  under 

the  Act  with  respect  to  prosecutions  for  adulterated  flour,  Jackson  3679-3682.  3705 

Permission  given  by  the  Act  to  use  sundry  ingredients  besides  flour  111  making  bread, 

Bingley  4198 It  is  not  generally  known  that  a clause  therein  provides  for  the  mark- 

ing of  all  loaves  of  bread  with  the  letter  M,  if  the  flour  be  mixed  with  other  articles - 
importance  of  this  clause,  ib.  4199,  4200. 

Provisions  of  the  Act  advened  to  by  the  Committee,  Rep.  p.  vii It  seems  to  com- 

prise much  that  may  be  useful  in  framing  a measure  applicable  to  adulterations  "de- 
rail y,  ib.  0 

See  also  Bread.  Flour. 

Ad  Valorem  Duties.  If  there  were  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  bohea,  the  consumer  could  pur- 
chase it  for  1 s.  or  is.  41/.  a pound,  Woodin  2567 Injustice  to  the  poor  man  in 

spurious  and  inferior  teas  being  palmed  off  upon  him,  such  teas  being  subject  to  the 

same  duty  of  is.  9 d.  a pound,  as  the  best  teas,  ib.  2568.  2662.  2690-2693 An  ad 

valorem  duty  is  not  necessary  if  all  painted  or  artificially  coloured  teas  be  prohibited,  ib. 
2696,  2697. 

Adulterations.  Mixtures,  comprising  the  introduction  of  any  article  which  deteriorates  the 

quality,  should  be  considered  as  adulterations,  Abbiss  295,  296 The  Board  of  Health 

or  some  other  central  body,  should  issue  instructions  from  time  to  time,  as  to  what  con- 

sii lutes  adulteration,  Postgate  4238.  4248-4252.  4266.  4272.  4331-4342.  4386 

Witness  defines  adulteiation  as  the  intentional  addition  to  au  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
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Adulterations — continued. 

gain  or  deception,  of  any  substance  or  substances?,  and  the  presence  of  which  addition  is 
not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  article  is  sold,  Hassall  4424.  4434-4436. 

4461-4469 Expediency  of  a specification  distinguishing’  between  pernicious  and 

fraudulent  adulterations,  Hassall  44-25-4431.;  Rep.  p.  ix. 

The  Committee  classify  adulterations  under  three  heads;  that  is,  as  practised  for  three 
different  objects  ; the  adulteration  in  each  case  being  of  two  kinds,  namely,  innocuous,  or 
injurious  to  health,  Rep.  p.  iv. 

Agricultural  Produce.  Instances  of  adulteration  in  matters  of  agricultural  produce,  Bina- 
ry, 4»94>  4095- 

Ale,  See  Beer. 

Allen,  Stafford.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Member  of  the  firm  of  Stafford  and  Georae 
Allen,  drug-grinders,  and  of  the  firm  of  George  Allen  and  Company,  manufacturing 

chemists,  3855 Exaggerated  character  of  evidence  which  has  been  given  relative  to 

the  adulteration  practised  in  drug-grinding,  3856  et  seq. Establishment  of  witness’s 

firm  as  drug-grinders  in  1833,  since  which  period  the  trade  in  drugs  has  greatly  im- 
proved as  regards  the  purity  of  the  articles,  3857-3866.  3890,  3891 Belief  that  there 

have  not  been  for  several  years  many  dishonest  drug-grinders  in  the  trade,  though  in 
1833  there  were  some  whose  practices  were  not  correct,  3858-3866.  3890,  3891.  3897- 

3900 Drugs  are  now  sold  generally  in  so  pure  a state  that  legislative  interference  is 

not  necessary,  3862-3864.  3890-3896. 

Few  exceptions  to  the  rule  not  to  adopt  the  four  per  cent,  system,  3864-3873 

Unfairness  cf  the  four  per  cent,  system,  the  loss  in  grinding  being  very  diffeient  in  diffe- 
rent articles,  3867- Compound  powders  have  never  been  made  by  witness’s  firm,  3874 

Exaggerated  character  of  the  evidence  given  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  foreign 

rhubarb  and  the  use  of  English  rhubarb,  3877-3889 Witness’s  firm  grind  any  article 

that  is  sent  to  them,  but  decline  to  mix  any  two  articles,  3879-3881.  3897,  3898 

A branch  of  the  firm  in  Bedfordshire  not  only  manufactures,  but  retails  drugs  to  the 
public,  3901. 

Almonds,  Essential  Oil  of.  Extensive  use  by  cooks  and  confectioners  of  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  and  of  a compound  termed  almond  flavour;  these  substances  contain  from  6 to 

12  per  cent,  of  Prussic  acid,  and  often  lead  to  fatal  results,  Taylor  14—24 Incautious 

and  improper  manner  in  which  these  substances  are  sold,  ib.  14,  15.  22-24 Many 

suicides  and  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  incautious  sale  of  oil  of  almonds,  ib.  14,  15 

The  sale  should  be  prohibited,  or  else  the  Prussic  acid  should  be  extracted  in  the 

manufacture,  ib.  16-21. 

Alum.  See  Bread,  1.  Flour. 

America.  See  Drugs,  3.  New  York,  State  of. 

Ammonia.  Very  considerable  adulteration  discovered  by  witness  in  several  samples  of 

solution  of  ammonia,  Blyth  684-688 Extensive  adulteration  detected  by  witness  in 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  Bingley  4095. 

Analysts.  Competency  of  students  obtaining  degrees  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to 
detect  impurities  in  drugs,  Blyth  760-763 Special  qualifications  essential  in  the  pro- 

posed analysts,  Wahley  2239  ; Carpenter  2475.  2492,  2493  ; Postgate  4238.  4252,  4253. 

4275,  4276 Properly  qualified  persons  might  soon  be  found,  Wahley  2291,  Rep. 

p.  viii Professors  of  pharmacy  know  less  about  drugs  than  pharmaceutical  chemists 

or  wholesale  druggists,  Drew  3089-3096. 

Analysts  should  be  appointed  by  boards  of  guardians  and  other  local  authorities,  subject 

to  the  approval  of  a central  board,  Postgate  4238.  4265-4275.  4348,  4349 The  term 

analyst  is  preferable  to  that  of  inspector,  for  the  public  officer  suggested,  ib.  4238 

Duties  which  should  devolve  on  the  analyst,  ib.  4238 Probable  number  of  analysts 

necessary,  ib.  4254.  4303-4306.  4347 Facility  with  which  adulterations  generally 

might  be  detected  by  a competent  analyst,  ib.  4278-4289.  4301,  4302. 

Besides  analysts  appointed  by  local  authorities,  there  should  be  one  or  more  scientific 
analysts  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  difficult  questions 
of  adulteration  might  be  referred,  Rep.  p.  viii. 

See  also  Central  Board. 

Anchovies.  Frequent  use,  till  lately,  of  large  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron  for  imparting  a red 

colour  to  anchovies,  Taylor  28-34 Adulteration  in  anchovy  sauce,  Bastick  905 

Grounds  upon  which  witness  has  stated  that  anchovies  are  mixed  with  Dutch,  French, 
and  Sicilian  fish,  Hassall  4467,  4468. 

Annatto.  Belief  as  to  annatto  being  fraudulently  adulterated,  Bastick  919-921 Instances 

of  adulteration  in  Somersetshire  45  years  ago,  Wahley  2204. 

Evidence  showing  the  great  improbability  of  the  adulteration  of  annatto  with  turmeric, 

Drew  2908-2924 Belief'  that  annatto  is  not  adulterated  at  all,  either  with  turmeric, 

red  lead,  or  anything  else,  ib.  2925-2930. 
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Annatto — conti  nued. 

Explanation  showing  that  there  is  very  extensive  adulteration  in  the  case  of  annatto, 
Hassall  4391. 

Apothecaries'  Company.  Disuse  into  which  the  inspection  by  the  Apothecaries’ Company 

has  fallen,  Bell  2405;  Atkinson  2875;  Rep.  p.  ix Erection  of  drug-grinding  mills  by 

the  company  adverted  to,  Atkinson  2857,  28,58 The  company  buy  their  goods  of 

the  wholesale  druggists.  Drew  3135 Power  under  the  Apothecaries’ Act  to  punish 

apothecaries  for  ihe  sale  of  adulterated  drugs,  Goodman  3917. 

Appeal.  Parties  convicted  by  magistrates  should  have  a right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  Rep.  p.  viii. 

Aromatic  Confection.  Nature  of  the  adulteration  detected  by  witness  therein,  Hassall 4398. 

Arrowroot.  How  far  the  substitution  of  Tahiti  arrowroot  for  Bermuda  arrowroot  may  be 

considered  a fraud;  equally  nutritive  qualities  of  each,  Taylor  190-197 Constant  , 

adulteration  of  arrowroot  with  potato  starch,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent., 

whereby  its  value  is  greatly  reduced,  Challice  1473-1481 Great  improbability  of  the 

adulteration  of  arrowroot  with  sago  and  tapioca,  Drew  2931-2937.  2955-2957 Good 

arrowroot  is  more  likely  to  be  adulterated  with  inferior  arrowroot  than'  with  potato  starch, 
ib.  2949-2954.  2961. 

Atkinson,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  — Manufacturing  chemist  of  medicinal 
articles,  2808 System  termed  the  four  per  cent,  system,  existing  throughout  the  drug- 
grinding trade  when  witness  commenced  business  in  1819;  2810 This  system  was, 

that  the  drugs  sent  to  be  ground  were  required  to  be  returned  with  a loss  in  weight  or 

quantity  of  only  four  percent.,  2810.  2817,  2818 Witness  recommended  the  abolition 

of  the  system,  and  it  has,  since  1819,  gradually  declined,  till  now  it  no  longer  exists,  so 

far  as  witness  is  aware,  2810.  2815,  2816.  2856-2869 Some  doubt  was  ielt  as  to 

the  policy  of  making  medicines  stronger  than  they  were  considered  to  be,  2810.  2813, 
2814. 

Less  per  cent,  sustained  bv  various  articles  during  the  process  of  grinding  and  drying, 

2811,  2812.  2819-2832 The  loss  on  each  drug  was  made  up  to  within  four  per  cent. 

by  the  substitution  of  some  inert  innocuous  matter  analogous  to  itself,  2833-2841.  2847- 
2850 Reason  for  not  making  up  the  loss  with  water  when  there  was  much  evapora- 
tion in  drying,  2834-2836.  2849,  2850 Witness  never  made  up  the  loss  with  the 

sawdust  used  in  the  mill,  2837-2841 Articles  of  inferior  quality  are,  as  a matter  of 

course,  ground  by  witness,  2842-2846. 

Witness  does  not  understand  the  original  object  of  the  four  per  cent,  svstem,  2851, 
2852 The  loss  of  quantity  by  evaporation  in  drying,  in  connexion  with  the  adultera- 
tion, did  not  ot  necessity  reduce  the  strength  of  the  article,  2853.  28.55,  2856 

Comments  upon  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Warrington,  in  which  he  testifies  to  the 

adulteration  by  drug-grinders,  without  specifying  the  date,  2857-2861 Erection  of 

drug-grinding  mills  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  adverted  10,2857,  2858 Willing- 

ness of  druggists  to  submit  to  a system  of  inspection,  2863. 

Practice  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  compound  horse-powders  by  uholesale  drug- 
gists ; decrease  in  the  number  made,  2869.  2873-2875 Doubt  as  to  the  materials 

employed  in  horse-medicines  being  used  in  medicines  for  the  public,  2870-2872 

Expediency  of  a system  of  Government  inspection,  in  connexion  with  a Central  Analy- 
tical Board  for  preventing  adulteration  by  druggists  and  chemists,  2875-2893 Disuse 

of  the  power  of  inspection  possessed  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company  and  the  College  of 
Physicians,  2875. 

Great  variation  naturally  in  the  qualities  of  several  important  drugs,  2876-2878.  2894- 

2900 Faciliiy  for  procuring  pure  medicines,  2883-2885.  2895-2899. Disapproval 

ot'  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  2889 Different  qualities  and 

different  prices  of  rhubarb  ; there  is  no  need  of  adulteration,  2894-2899 As  a rule, 

the  rich  are  supplied  with  purer  and  better  drugs  than  the  poor,  2895 Different 

qualities,  naturally,  of  bark,  2901. 


B. 

Baiss,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Drug  merchant  and  importer,  supplying  drugs 

and  chemicals  to  the  trade,  956 Denies  in  toto,  on  behalf  of  his  o«n  firm,  and  on  the 

authoiity  of  the  principal  drug-grinders,  that,  when  drugs  are  sent  to  be  ground,  the  loss 
in  the  process  of  grinding  is  made  up  by  the  admixture  of  some  other  powders;  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  957-959.  962-968.977  et  seq. Advan- 

tage of  a system  of  inspection  for  preventing  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  960,  961. 

969:973 sending  goods  to  the  drug-grinder,  the  practice  of  witness’s  firm  is  to 

receive  them  back  minus  the  loss  in  grinding;  loss  incurred  upon  several  articles,  962- 
968. 

Advantage  probably  to  the  public,  if  the  retail  as  well  as  the  wholesale  druggists  were 
°-‘23*  t T 2 ^ subject 
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Baiss,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

subject  to  a system  of  inspection,  969-976.  989 (Mr.  Baiss  and  Mr.  Bastick.)  Con- 

tradictory statements  as  to  druggists  keeping  a book  of  recipes  for  manufacturing  spurious 

articles,  971.  993-99^ (Mr.  Baiss.)  Some  dishonest  firms  may  sell  impure  drugs  to 

the  retail  chemists,  but  the  practice  of  the  trade  is  to  sell  the  pure  articles,  977  et  seq. 

Power  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  visit  and  inspect  chemists’  shops,  adverted  to, 

9s9-992- 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  witness’s  firm  to  keep  or  manufacture  what  are  termed  com- 
pound powders,  and  he  believes  the  sale  of  such  powders  by  wholesale  druggists  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  997-1018 Belief  that  both  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  abstain  gene- 
rally from  adulteration,  1024.  1031—1040 Facility  for  detecting  adulteration  in  white 

precipitate,  1026,  1027 Opportunities  of  the  dishonest  in  all  trades  for  practising 

adulteration,  1027-1030 Articles  bought  by  witness’s  firm  for  manufacturing  purposes 

are  duly  tested,  and  are  generally  found  to  be  pure,  1037-1039. 

Bark.  Inferior  article  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington,  as  a sample  of  cinchona 

bark,  Blyth  667-671 Skill  required  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  bark,  Bell  2332,  2333. 

2340 Loss  of  bulk  in  the  process  of  gi hiding,  Atkinson  2826 Different  qualities, 

naturally,  of  bark,  ib.  2901. 

Base  Coin.  The  legislative  check  upon  uttering  base  coin  is  a fair  analogy  in  regard  to  a 
check  upon  adulteration,  Hassall  4673-4677. 

Bastick , William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Analytical  and  consulting  chemist;  has 

had  a large  experience  in  the  examination  of  drugs,  837-840 Extensive  adulteration 

of  drugs  both  before  and  after  importation,  841-843 General  adulteration  of  scam- 

mony  with  chalk  and  flour,  843,  844 Exceptional  instances  of  opium  being  purposely 

adulterated,  845,  846 Sundry  articles,  more  especially  drugs,  in  which  witness  has 

detected  fraudulent  adulteration  ; particulars  hereon,  847  et  seq. Evidence  relative  to 

the  extensive  adulteration  practised  in  the  case  of  compound  powders,  863-874 

Instance  of  substitution  by  the  retail  dealer  of  bisulphate  of  soda  for  tartaric  acid,  8 75, 
876 Sale  by  many  chemists  of  adulterated  articles  unwittingly,  877-880. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  public  inspectors  for  the  detection  and 

punishment  of  adulteration,  881-886.  912-916.  918.  938-940 Efficacious  measures 

adopted  in  Germany  for  preventing  adulteration,  882,  883.  886 Constant  adulteration 

of  bread  with  alum  to  an  extent  injurious  to  health,  887-891 Adulteration  of  cayenne 

pepper  with  red  lead,  892-894 Printed  recipe  produced  for  making  an  imitation  of 

good  port  wine;  explanation  thereon,  S95-904. 

Witness  has  found  adulteration  in  anchovy  sauce,  905 He  has  detected  about 

twenty-five  per  cc'nt.  of  chicory  in  what  was  sold  as  pure  coflee,  905, 906.  909 Opinion 

that  coffee  is  improved  by  an  admixture  of  chicory,  907,  908- Concurrence  in  the 

evidence  of  Dr.  Hassall  and  Dr.  Normanby,  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  practice  of 
adulteration,  913-916 Belief  as  to  annatlo  being  fraudulently  adulterated,  919-921. 

Practice  of  druggists  to  have  books  of  recipes  for  making  imitations  of  pure  drugs, 
922-931 Reference  to  a book  of  recipes  termed  “Gray’s  Supplement  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia,” which  is  easily  obtainable,  925-931 Considerable  benefit  resulting  from  the 

Pharmaceutical  Society,  932,  933 Slight  advantage  resulting  from  the  power  of  the 

College  of  Physicians  to  visit  chemists’  shops  in  the  city  of  London,  234-941 Quality 

and  price  of  the  article  sold  as  port  wine,  though  only  an  imitation,  942-946 Fraud 

upon  the  public  to  sell  as  real  porl  wine  the  mixture  alluded  to,  or  to  sell  any  article  under 
a false  name,  944-955. 

Beer  : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Adulteration  by  the  Publican. 

2.  Adulteration  with  Cocculus  Indicus. 

3.  Adulteration  with  Sugar. 

4.  Doubt  as  to  Adulteration  with  Strychnia. 

5.  Absence  of  Adulteration  by  the  Brewer. 

6.  Means  of  detecting  Adulteration. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Adulteration  by  the  Publican  : 

Considerable  extent  to  which  London  ale  and  porter  are  adulterated  by  the  retail 
dealers,  the  substances  used  being  quassia,  gentian,  cocculus  indicus,  &c.,  Tayjlor  50-67 

Besides  hops,  other  bitter  substances  are  used  in  ales,  ib.  50.  61,  62 Greater 

purity  of  bottled  beer  than  of  draught  beer,  ib.  55,  56 Quassia  is  not  deleterious,  ib. 

59 Belief  as  to  porter  being  sometimes  adulterated  with  a mineral  substance,  Queheft 

420-424 

Witness  has  examined  a great  manv  samples  of  beer  and  has  never  detected  cocculus 
indicus,  quassia,  or  gentian;  these  however, cannot,  be  detected  chemically,  Thompson 

544-547.  549.  566-590 Belief  that  ales  are  adulterated  with  some  bitter  substances, 

though  the  same  cannot  be  proved  by  chemical  means,  ib.  545-548,  549,  570.  572— — - 
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Beer — continued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Adulteration  by  the  Publican—  continued. 

The  practice  of  adulteration  would  not  in  the  end  be  beneficial  to  the  publican,  Thompson 

581,  582-602,  603 Equally  good  and  wholesome  character  of  the  retail  as  of  the 

wholesale  beer,  ib.  5 83- Ample  profit  of  the  publican  without  resorting  to  adulteration, 

lb.  591-599' 

Witness  is  convinced  that  narcotics  are  used  by  the  publicans  for  the  sake  of  produ- 
cing intoxicating  effects  ; he  cannot,  however,  speak  directly  as  to  such  narcotics,  whether 

cocculus  indicus  or  tobacco  juice,  &c.,  Blyth  764-775;  Challice  1429-1445 Instance 

of  a publican,  on  entering  business  being  offered  a receipt  for  making  three  barrels  of 

beer  out  of  two,  Rodgers  3337 Adulteration  of  beer  mainly  takes  place  in  the  cellar 

of  the  publican,  Wickham  3372.  3375 Publicans  who  do  not  adulterate  form  exceptions 

to  the  general  rule,  ib.  3376. 

Description  of  the  usual  adulteration  by  publicans,  Wickham  3377“33^2*  3391 

The  adulteration  forms  the  main  profit,  ib.  3383-3388.  3424 Use  of  quassia  and 

gentian  for  the  sake  of  imparting  a bitter  flavour,  ib.  3408-3412 Use  of  copperas  and 

roach  alum  in  order  to  raise  a froth,  ib.  3425-3428. 

Restriction  advisable  as  to  the  component  parts  of  beer,  Postgate  4329-4339- 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  stout,  as  sold  by  publicans,  is  considerably  adulterated 

with  water,  Hassall  4544-4555 Adulteration  also  of  porter,  ib.  4544-4548 

Authority  of  others  for  witness’s  statement,  that  porter  and  ale  are  adulterated  with  grains 
of  paradise,  capsicum,  and  wormwood,  ib.  4615-4619. 

Examination  of  the  several  ingredients  employed  by  the  publican,  Rep.  p.  iv. 

The  Committee  consider  that  intoxication  is  in  many  cases  the  result  of  the  admixture 
of  narcotics  or  other  noxious  substances,  Rep.  p.  iv. 

2.  Adulteration  with  Cocculus  Indicus  : 

Belief  as  to  the  introduction  of  cocculus  indicus,  though  witness  has  not  cliemi  cally 

detected  it,  Taylor  50--53.  67;  Bhjth  764-766  ; Challice  1429 — 1445 Intoxicating 

and  injurious  effects  produced  by  cocculus  indicus,  Taylor  51-54  ; Blyth  767-774 

Circumstance  of  cocculus  indicus  being  largely  imported  into  this  country,  for  what 

purposes  witness  cannot  say,  Taylor  63-70;  Thompson  550-552.  600,601 Rapid 

and  stupifying  effects  of  cocculus  indicus  contrasted  with  the  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol ; 
inference  that  there  can  be  no  motive  for  putting  it  into  beer,  Thompson  552-565. 

Witness  has  ground  large  quantities  of  cocculus  indicus  which  he  believes  ultimately 

went  into  beer.  Gay  1669-1672 Belief  that  it  is  chiefly  used  for  adulterating  beer,  Bell 

2359-2363 Peculiar  effects  of  cocculus  indicus  upon  the  human  system,  Rogers 

3322- The  importation  of  cocculus  indicus  is  for  no  use,  so  far  as  witness  is  aware 

except  admixture  with  beer;  its  importation  should  be  prohibited,  ib.  33253329., 
3347“3351*  3357>  3358 Facility  for  obtaining  cocculus  indicus;  it  is  specially  pre- 

pared by  some  druggists  for  publicans  and  small  brewers,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
“ multum”  and  “ hard  mixture,”  ib.  3330-3337.  3352-3356. 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  cocculus  indicus  is  r.ot  used  either  by  brewers  or  publicans 

in  London,  Wickham  3389-3406.  341 3-3420 Use  of  cocculus  indicus  by  small  brewrers 

in  Derbyshire,  ib.  3407.  3421,  3422. 

3.  Adulteration  with  Sugar: 

Belief  that  the  only  adulteration  by  the  publican  is  the  addition  of  some  coarse  sugar 
for  the  purpose  of  fermentation,  Thompson  540-543 Profit  derived  through  the  fer- 
mentation produced  by  the  sugar,  ib.  543.  593,  594 Probable  use  of  sugar  in  the 

manufacture  of  beer  adverted  to  as  some  explanation  of  the  less  use  of  malt  and  hops, 
ib.  584-588. 

4.  Doubt  as  to  Adulteration  with  Strychnia : 

Belief  that  strychnia  is  not  put  into  beer,  Taylor  57,  58 Witness  never  found 

strychnia  or  morphia  in  bitter  ales,  Thompson  574,  575. 

5.  Absence  of  Adulteration  by  the  Brewer  : 

Evidence  as  to  the  purity  of  brewers’  beer,  Thompson  540;  Challice  1435,  1436 

Adulteration  is  not  practised  by  any  large  brewers  in  London,  tlmugh  it  may  be  resorted 
to  by  some  small  brewers,  Wickham  3372"3375-  3393>  3394- 

6.  Means  of  detecting  Adulteration  : 

Mode  of  asceitainmg  whether  beer  is  diluted ; standard  of  strength  taken  for  calcu- 
lation, Blyth  776-786 Witness  has  lecently  undertaken  some  analyses,  and  feels 

eeitain  that  he  wili  be  able  to  detect  cocculus  indicus,  Rodgers  3318-3324.  3330.  3339 
Nature  of  lest  employed  by  witness  for  detecting  cocculus  indicus,  ib.  3338-3341. 

Collection  of  the  evidence  ol  Mr.  Phillips  before  the  Committee  in  1855  (Q.  2483), 
as  to  witness  having  examined  beer  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  Hassall  4400 Con- 
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Beer — continued. 

currence  in  the  statement  ot  Mr.  Rodgers,  that  cocculus  indicus  in  beer  may  be  detected, 
though  the  test  is  a laborious  one,  Hassall  4420-4423.  4560. 

Belgium.  Severe  system  of  imprisonment  and  fine  adopted  in  Belgium  for  the  sale  or  ex- 
posure to  sale  of  adulterated  food  or  drink,  Rep.  p.  v,  vi. 

Bell,  Jacob  ( Lditor  oj  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Whole- 
sale and  retail  chemist  and  druggist,  2313 Has  for  many  years  paid  considerable 

at  tention  to  the  question  of  adulteration  of  drugs,  2314-  2316 Establishment,  in  1S41, 

of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  for  the  better  education  of  chemists  as  a check  upon 

adulteration  and  other  abuses,  2315,  2316.  2318 Remarks  made  by  witness  at  a 

meeting  of  the  society  in  December  1841,  relative  to  the  existence  of  adulteration  in 

drugs,  and  the  means  I or  remedying  the  same,  231G,  2317 Considerable  improvement 

since  the  establishment,  and,  through  the  operation  of  the  society,  in  the  quality  of  drugs 
and  chemicals,  as  sold  to  the  public,  2317-2321. 

Scammony  was  never  pure  twenty  years  ago,  2321 Cessation  of  adulteration  in 

any  drug  if  the  demand  cease  for  the  impure  article,  2321-2326 Extent  of  the  adulte- 
ration of  scammony  at  the  present  time,  2321-2325 Cessation  of  adulteration  of  senna 

through  measuies  adopted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  2326 There  are  three  dis- 

tinct classes  of  impurity  in  medicines,  two  of  which,  arising  either  from  fraudulent 
admixture  or  from  articles  spoiled  or  deteriorated  in  keeping,  should  carry  penalties  with 
them,  2327-2331 Impurity  arising  from  unskilful  preparation  should  not  be  punish- 

able, 2327,  2328. 

Facility  for  procuring  genuine  opium  bv  properly  paying  for  it?  2332 Skill  required 

to  .judge  of  the  purity  of  opium,  2332 Skill  also  required  to  judge  of  the  purity  of 

bark,  2332,2333.2340 Discontinuance  for  several  years  past  of  the  extensive  adul- 
terations v. Inch  used  to  be  practised  by  drug-grinders,  2334,  -335 Reference  to  pow- 
dered gentian  as  chiefly  or  entirely  used  for  horses  and  cattle,  233.5 Relative  quali- 

ties of  different  kinds  of  rhubarb  advened  to,  2336-2339. 

Undue  facilities  for  persons  to  become  chemists,  no  certificate  as  to  qualification  being 

required,  2342-2346.  2348 Salutary  check  in  France  and  Germany  upon  persons 

setting  up  as  chemists,  2347,  234§ Failure  of  steps  taken  bv  witness  and  others  for 

providing  that  every  chemist  should  be  properly  qualified,  2348-2366 As  regards  the 

sale  of  poisons,  witness  differs  from  Dr.  Neligau’s  suggestions  as  to  difl’erently-sliaped 
bottles,  &c\,  and  considers  that  the  best  safeguard  is  that  of  marking  the  word  “ poison” 

upon  everything  which  is  poisonous,  2349-2357 Belief  as  to  cocculu,  indices  being 

chiefly  used  for  adulterating  beer,  2359-2363. 

Reference  to,  and  summary  of,  a circular  or  memorial  addressed  bv  the  president  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1847,  praying 
for  the  introduction  of  a law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  drugs  unfit  for  use,  2364- 

2366 Advocacv  by  witness  in  1847,  and  at  the  present  time,  of  a system  of  inspection 

ot  imported  drugs  on  arrival  in  this  country,  2366-2383.  2395 Principal  provisions 

of  the  Act  passed  by  the  American  Congress  for  preventing  the  importation  of  impure  drugs, 

2367.  2369.  2378-2380 Proof  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Act,  2367-2370. 

Advantageous  co-operation  of  pharmaceutists  in  America  for  checking  adulteration, 

2368.  2372-2375 Considerable  adulteration  of  drugs  in  America,  the  only  legislative 

inspection  being  when  in  bond,  237 1 . 2380-2382 Advantage  if  chemists  in  this  country 

were  all  licensed,  2376 Difficulty  of  fixing  on  a remedy  against  the  sale  of  impure 

drugs,  2377 Probable  improvement  if  the  power  of  inspection  possessed  by  the  College 

of  Physicians  were  more  fully  exercised,  2384 Improvement  to  be  expected  from  the 

co-operation  of  the  better  educated  and  more  respectable  chemists,  2384,  2385.  2406,  2407 
Main  importance  of  exposure  as  a check  on  adulteration,  2385,  2386. 

Principles  by  which  the  inspection  of  drugs  in  bond  should  be  guided  ; all  damaged 

or  inferior  goods  should  not  be  rejected  ; 2387-2395 Demand  for  cheap  medicines 

adverted  to;  it  is  a primary  cause  of  adulteration;  2396,  2397 Great  demand  for 

secret  or  quack  medicines,  which  do  an  immense  deal  of  mischief,  and  should  be  rendered 

illegal,  as  in  France,  2396-2404 Disapproval  of  the  tax  levied  on  quack  medicines, 

as  tending  to  encourage  their  sale,  2400-2402. 

Disuse  into  which  the  inspection  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company  has  fallen,  2405 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  gladly  assist  the  object  for  which  the  present  Committee 

has  been  appointed,  2406,  2407 Doubt  a<  to  any  good  result  being  produced  by  the 

publicity  of  the  Committee,  2408,  2409 Necessity  of  legislative  interference  for  the 

prevention  of  adulteration  generally,  the  public  being  evidently  unable  10  protect  them- 
selves, 2410-2416 Some  of  the  statements  made  to  the  Committee  have  been  exag- 

gerated, and  have  unduly  frightened  the  public  mind,  2411. 

Bingley,  Dr.  Charles  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Medical  Institution  at  Sheffield,  4092 -Instances  of  adulteration  in  matters  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  4094,  4095 Instances  of  adulteration  in  drugs,  4096 Belief  that 
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Bingley,  Dr.  Charles  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
there  is  less  adulteration  in  drills  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  that  small  dealers  are 

the  ones  who  chiefly  practise  it,  4097-4101.  4165-4169.  4172 Instanc  es  of  butter 

being  adulterated  with  water,  with  inferior  kinds  of  butter,  and  with  lard,  4101 -4105 
Adulteration  in  black  and  white  pepper,  4106,  4107. 

Case  of  chicory  said  to  be  adulterated  with  peat  dust,  4108-41 13 Instances  of 

extensive  and  injurious  adulteration  of  lime  juice  as  sold  in  Liverpool,  4114-4125.  4131- 

4136 Small  demand  for  lime-juice  in  Sheffield  ; it  is  probably  adulterated  there  also ; 

4126-4130 Cases  of  adulteration  of  flour,  as  examined  by  witness;  nee  of  foreign 

meal,  gypsum,  and  bone-dust;  4137-4141 Circumstance  in  one  case  of  there  having 

been  no  conviction  (though  the  adulteration  was  proved),  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion not  having  been  made  within  foity-eight  hours  after  the  seizure;  clause  of  the  Act 
hereon;  4141-4152.  4201-4204. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  case  of  seizure  of  flour  belonging  to  Mr.  Crosby  of  Rother- 
ham ; possibility  of  the  flour  having  been  tampered  with  after  seizure;  4153-4159 

4194-4197 Impression  that  there  is  not  any  large  amount  of  injurious  adulteration  at 

Sheffield,  4160-4164.  4170-4172 Statement  relative  to  some  drugs  supplied  at 

extremely  low'  prices  to  the  Sheffield  poor-law  union,  which  drugs  were  found  to  be  exten- 
sively adulterated,  4172-4193.  4214. 

Expediency  of  some  arrangement  for  ensuring  that  fraud  is  not  practised  by  the  person 

selecting  the  samples  for  analysis,  4194-4197 With  regard  to  the  Act  6 & 7 Will.  4, 

c.  37,  it  is  not  generally  known  ihat  a clause  therein  provides  for  the  marking  of  all  loaves 
of  bread  with  the  letter  M,  if  the  flour  be  mixed  with  other  articles;  importance  of  this 

clause;  4198-4200 Incompetency  of  inspectors,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act, 

to  inspect  flour  or  wheat,  4205-4208 When  seizures  of  flour  are  made  the  space  of  a 

week  should  be  allowed  for  laying  informations,  4209-421;. 

Blyth,  Lindsey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Analytical  Chemist  and  Lecturer  on  Natural 
Philosophy  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddineton, '659,  660 Examines  the  drugs  sup- 
plied to  tlie  hospital  by  the  wholesale  druggists,  661-663 Supply  at  first  to  the 

hospital  of  samples  of  drugs,  many  of  which  were  naturally  inferior  in  quality,  664-666 
Inferior  article  sent  to  the  hospital  as  a sample  of  cinchona  bark,  667-671 Con- 
siderable adulteration  in  the  case  of  four  samples  of  lime-juice  examined  by  witness, 

671-674 Material  effect  of  adulteration  upon  the  value  of  lime-juice,  &. c.,  medical 

men  generally  not  allowing  for  adulteration,  673-679. 

Extensive  and  injurious  adulteration  in  the  case  of  three  out  of  five  samples  of  sweet  spi- 
rits of  nitre  tested  by  witness  for  the  hospital,  680-684 Very  considerable  adulteration 

in  several  samples  of  solution  of  ammonia,  684-688 The  vendors,  in  sending  impure 

samples  of  drugs,  were  not  aware  that  they  would  undergo  examination,  689 The 

desire  of  greater  gain,  and  not.  the  effect  of  competition,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  manufac- 
turers, is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  690-694.  746-749. 

Importance  of  purity  in  the  article  chloroform,  695,  696 Impurity  of  every  sample 

of  chloroform  sent  at  first  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  697-700 Means  for  testing  chloro- 

form, and  for  distinguishing  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  deteriorated  through  imperfect 

preparation,  699 A sample  of  hydro-chloric  acid  contained  four  or  five  grains  of 

arsenious  acid,  700 Naturally  inferior  quality  of  the  great  mass  of  opium  samples  ; 

adulteration  genet  ally  taking  place  abroad,  700-707. 

Great  improvement  in  the  drugs  supplied  to  the  hospital  when  it  became  known  that 
there  was  a chemical  analysis;  some  of  the  vendors  sending  adulterated  samples  no 

longer  competed  lor  the  supply,  708-711 Good  quality  of  the  bread  supplied  to  the 

hospital;  admixture  of  potatoes  without  detriment  to  health,  712.715-719 Dilution 

of  samples  of  milk  with  water;  one  sample  only  contained  chalk,  712-714 Large 

cultivation  of  rhubarb  in  this  country  on  the  recommendation,  probably  of  Dr.  Pereira, 
that  it  might  be  substituted  for  Turkey  rhubarb,  720-728. 

W itness  has  examined  drugs  in  Paris,  but  never  detected  adulrcration,  729-731.  733- 

735 Advantage  of  the  superior  education  of  the  French  pharmaceutists,  732 

Efficacious  system  of  public  examination  of  drugs  in  France;  punishments  in  the  event 

of  adulteration,  732.  736.  756-759.  827,  828 Power  and  piactice  of  the  College  of 

Phyicians  in  regard  to  visiting  chemists’  shops  in  the  City  of  London,  737—739- 

Approval  of  the  appointment  of  a central  Board  for  the  inspection  of  drugs,  food,  See., 
and  for  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  fiaduient  and  injurious  adulteration,  740-742.  801. 

810-814.  828 Importance  of  checking  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  743-745 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  impurity  is  accidental  rather  than  fraudulent,  747,  748 

In  France  every  chemist  grinds  his  own  drugs,  750-755 Competency  of  students 

obtaining  degrees  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  detect  impurities  in  drugs,  760- 

763- 

As  regards  beer,  witness  has  examined  some  hundreds  of  samples,  and  has  found  less 
adulteration  than  has  generally  been  stated;  instances,  however,  of  considerable  dilution 
and  of  supposed  adulteration  will)  cocculus  indicus,  764-775 Means  of  ascertaining 
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JBlyth,  Lindsey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

whether  beer  is  diluted;  standard  of  strength  taken  for  calculation,  776-786 Purity 

of  port  and  sherry  wines  as  examined  by  witness,  787-789 Adulteration  of  Cayenne 

pepper,  as  imported,  with  red  lead  ; instance  of  illness  produced  thereby,  790-800 

Purity  of  coffee  bought  by  witness  as  genuine,  804-807. 

Facility  for  testing  bread  by  means  of  the  microscope,  815,  816 Decomposition  of 

alum  when  used  in  bread,  817-821.  823 Effect  of  alum  in  checking  the  decomposi- 
tion of  bad  flour,  824- Expediency  of  some  check  upon  the  sale  of  bad  bread,  825- 

828 The  French  bread  is  lighter  than  the  English ; probable  reason,  829-835 

Witness  has  never  detected  plaster  of  Paris  in  bread,  836. 

Board  of  Health.  See  General  Board  of  Health. 

Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  See  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

Brandy.  Frequent  substitution  of  British  for  foreign  brandy,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
heal  ill,  Challice  1530-1535. 

Br  EAD  : 

I.  As  to  Adulteration  with  Alum  : 

1.  Extent  of  the  Adulteration. 

2.  Form  in  which  the  Alum  is  found. 

3.  How  far  Injurious  to  Health. 

4.  Objects  of  the  Use  of  Alum;  how  far  objectionable  independently  of 

the  score  of  Health. 

5.  Means  of  Detection. 

6.  Case  of  Mr.  Clapperton. 

II.  Adulteration  with  other  Substances  than  Alum. 

III.  Remedial  Measures  considered. 

IV.  France. 

I.  As  to  Adulteration  with  Alum: 

1.  Extent  of  the  Adulteration; 

Witness  has  examined  several  samples  of  what  may  be  termed  best  bread,  and  has  not 

detected  alum,  save  in  one  instance,  Taijlor  35,  36 Within  the  last  eight  months 

witness  has  examined  samples  of  bread  procured  chiefly  by  working  people  at  78  differ- 
ent shops  in  London,  Thompson  438-440.  478 The  constituents  of  alum  were  found 

in  all  these  samples,  but  alum,  as  such,  did  not  exist,  ib.  440-445. 

General  practice  of  bakers  in  the  metropolis  to  use  alum  in  bread,  Bastick  857-891  ; 

Chalice  1400-1408.  1416,  1417 Large  quantity  of  alum  in  Leeds  bread,  as  analysed 

by  Mr.  C.  L.  Dresser,' Emerson  1132,  1133 Use  of  alum  in  greater  quantities  as  the 

flour  is  infeiior,  Carpenter  2429.  2440,  2441. 

Witness  has  recently  examined  a considerable  number  of  samples,  comprising  the 
description  used  in  workhouses,  up  to  that  used  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  has  in  every 

case  detected  alum,  Rodgers  3257.  3279,  3280 Impression  that  the  quantity  of  alum 

used  generally  varies  from  eieht  ounces  to  two  pounds  in  a batch  of  116  loaves,  ib.  3 257- 
3294-3296 Toe  cheaper  the  bread  the  larger  the  amount  of  alum,  ib.  31 77 What- 

ever the  price  of  wheat,  there  is  the  same  use  of  alum,  ib.  3281. 

In  order  to  disprove  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  to  the  invariable  use  of  alum  by 
London  bakers,  witness  produces  letters  from  forty-tin ee  bakers,  denying  that  they  use 
it;  how  these  letters  were  obtained,  Callard  3528-3535*  3542,  3543-35^1-357'. 

Mas  not  himself  used  alum  in  bread  for  more  than  ten  years,  ib-  353°  Considers, 
however,  that  it  is  used  by  the  majority  of  London  bakers,  ib.  3535>  353®-  3599* 

Wimess  recently  found  thirteen  grains  of  alum  in  half  a pound  of  bread,  Postgate 
4228. 


2.  Form  in  which  the  Alum  is  found: 

Doubt  as  to  any  one  having  found  in  bread  alum  “ in  crystals  the  size  of  a large  pea,” 
I 'ay lor  47,  48 — —Erroneous  impression  produced  by  witnesses  who  have  assumed  that 
alum  remains  in  bread  after  the  process  of  baking,  the  fact  being,  that  only  the  consti- 
tuents then  exist ; error  of  Liebig  hereon,  Thompson  440-445.  4477455-  47°~477-  491. 

Decomposition  of  alum  when  used  in  bread,  Blyth  817-821.  823  —Crystals  of 

alum  could  not  exist  in  bread,  on  account  of  the  heat  in  the  process  of  baking,  Neligan 
1832-1534. 

Instance  of  witness  having  found  alum  crystallized  in  bread,  Carpenter  2420.  2429 

The  heat  in  baking  would  not  prevent  powdered  alum  from  appearing  in  a crystalline 

fui  m , Rodgers  33 1 1 , 33 1 2 • 
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SREAD—  continued. 

J.  .As  to  Adulteration  with  Alum — continued. 

3.  How  far  Injurious  to  Health  : 

Injurious  property  of  alum  when  introduced  day  bv  day  into  the  human  system,  Taylor 

37  ; Wakley  2285.  2299-2301  ; Cnllard  3557 Belief  that  the  constituent  parts  of 

alum  as  found  in  bread  are  not  injurious  to  health,  the  injurious  properties  being  destroyed 

by  the  heat,  Thompson  456-458.  491.  516.  522-524.  528 The  use  of  alum,  unless 

much  more  largely  than  at  present,  does  not  call  for  legislative  interference,  ib.  492-510. 

529-538 Constant  adulteration  of  bread  with  alum,  to  an  extent  injurious  to  health, 

Bustich  887-891  ; Challice  1400-1408.  1416,  1417. 

Denial  that  the  astringent  or  injurious  properties  of  alum  are  destroyed  by  the  heat  to 

which  it  is  subjected,  Challice  1404-1407.  1418-1422 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  alum 

as  used  in  bread  in  London  01  the  provinces  produces  costiveness,  and  is  decidedly  inju- 
rious to  health,  Carpenter  2420-2441 Though  used  in  very  small  quantities,  alum  is 

decidedly  injurious  to  health,  Rodgers  3258-3264.  3273.  3286.  3289.  3309 Alum  in 

bread  is  exceedingly  injurious  ; proof ot  this,  Postgate  4228-4231 Authority  of  Baron 

Leibig  adverted  to,  as  showing  the  injurious  property  of  alum  in  bread,  Hassa.ll  4389. 

4.  Objects  of  the  use  of  Alum  ; how  far  objectionable,  independently  of  the 

score  of  Health  : 

Respects  in  which  the  admixture  of  alum  is  advantageous,  Thompson  459-462.  500. 

502-504.  525-527 The  use  of  alum  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 

appearance  of  inferior  flour  so  that  it  may  be  sold  as  good  flour,  is  not  considered  unjus- 
tifiable by  witness,  ib.  462-464.  499-50 !.  506-510 Belief  that  it  is  quite  notorious  to 

the  public  that  alum  is  always  used  in  bread,  and  that  notice  by  bakers  of  the  fact  would 
not  diminish  their  trade,  ib.  511-521. 

Effect  of  idum  in  checking  the  decomposition  of  bad  flour,  Blyth  824 Advantage 

of  the  present  inquiry  in  disabusing  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  preference  for  white 

bread , Farr  ant  1228,  1229.  1292,  1293.  1301.  1311 Alum  improves  the  appearance 

of  the  bread,  and  saves  trouble  in  the  manufacture,  Challice  1409-1412 Preference 

of  the  public  lor  white  bread,  though  generally  most  adulterated  with  alum,  Carpenter 
2447-2450. 

The  main  objects  in  using  alum  are  to  enable  bakers  to  use  very  inferior  kinds  of  flour, 
and  to  cause  loaves  when  baked  in  batch  to  separate  nicely,  Rodgers  3264,  3265.  3301- 

3306.  3315- The  only  advantage  of  alum  is  that  it  prevents  bread  from  turning  mouldy, 

ib.  3285-3288 Importance  of  alum  as  improving  the  colour,  Brown  3458.  3473-3476 

Prejudice  to  honest  bakers  by  the  use  of  alum  by  the  trade,  Callard  3556 

Objections  to  alum  in  bread,  independently  of  the  question  of  its  being  injurious,  Hassall 
4390- 

5.  Means  of  Detection  : 

The  maceration  of  bread  in  water  does  not  leave  any  taste  of  alum  in  the  water, 
Thompson  465,  466.  469 Fallacious  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Postgate  before  the  Com- 

mittee in  1855  (Q.  2123),  as  to  the  means  of  detecting  alum  in  bread;  illustration  in 

proof  ofthis  statement,  ib.  466-468 Erroneous  evidence  also  of  Dr.  Normandy  (Q. 568), 

as  to  the  detection  of  alum,  ib.  468.  470-477 Doubt  as  to  bread  with  alum  in  it 

absorbing  more  water  than  bread  without  alum,  ib.  485-490. 

Explanation  of  means  by  which  alum  may  be  detected,  Challice  1413.  1423,  1424 

Precautions  necessary  in  the  detection,  Rodgers  3257 The  means  of  detection  are  not 

so  simple  that  the  public  can  adopt  them  ; such  means  explained,  ib.  3290-3293.  3297- 
33°°-  33i6,  3317. 

6.  Case  of  Mr.  Clapperton  : 

Grounds  upon  which  witness  (in  business  till  lately  as  a baker)  complains  of  injustice 
having  been  done  to  him  by  a statement  in  the  “ Lancet,”  in  1851,  that  Ids  bread  was 

adulterated  with  alum,  Clapperton  3634  et  seq. Refusal  of  Mr.  Wakley  to  supply 

witness  with  a portion  of  the  bread  said  to  be  adulterated;  this  prevented  witness  from 

undertaking  legal  proceedings,  ib.  3638,  3639.  3648-3650.  3652.  3655 Intended 

exoneiation  of  witness  subsequently  through  Dr.  Hassall,  ib.  3638.  3665-3667 Tes- 

timony borne  by  Doctors  Bacltofl'ner  and  Pepper,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  to  the 

purity  of  the  flour  of  which  the  bread  was  made,  ib.  3638-3641 In  consequence  of  the 

publication  in  the  “ Lancet,”  witness’s  business  was  completely  ruined,  and  lie  was 

compelled  to  retire  from  the  trade,  ib.  3644-3646.3651.  3654.' 3656,  3657.  3667 

Witness  never  used  alum  or  any  other  ingredient,  except  potatoes,  for  adulteration,  ib. 

3658-3660 Possibility  of  flour,  as  supplied  to  witness,  already  containing  alum, 

ib.  36603664. 

Explanatory  Statement  relative  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Clapperton,  Hassall  4400-4413 

Accuracy  of  witness’s  analysis  of  the  samples  submitted  to  him,  ib.  4401.  4409 

Mr.  Clapperton  continued  in  business  four  or  fi\e  years  after  the  publication  in  the 

“ Lancet,  ’ ib.  4401.  4405?  44°^ No  portion  ot  the  sample  of  flour  analysed  by  wit- 
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Brea  D — continued. 

I.  As  to  Adulteration  with  Alum — 6.  Case  of  Mr.  Clapperton — continued. 

ness  was  submitted  to  other  analysis,  and  found  to  be  free  from  alum,  Hassall  4407-4411 

Reference  to  the  statement  that  witness  refused  to  return  Mr.  Clapperton  any  portion 

of  the  bread  analysed,  ib.  4412,  4813. 

II.  Adulteration  with  other  Substances  than  Alum: 

Though  witness  has  not  found  alum,  save  in  one  instance,  he  has  found  phosphate  and 

carbonate  of  lime,  Taylor  35,  36.  42-44 The  baking  powders,  as  used  in  what  is  called 

digestive  bread,  are  not  generally  injurious  to  health,  ib.  38-40 By  microscopic 

examination,  witness  has  found  potato  starch  and  bean  starch  in  bread,  but  cannot  detect 

alum  by  such  examination,  ib.  411-416 Greater  price  per  lb.  of  flour  than  of  bread  ; 

explanation  that  3^  lbs.  of  flour  will  make  more  than  4 lbs.  of  bread,  on  account  of  the 
absorption  of  water,  Thompson  478-484. 

Good  quality  of  the  bread  supplied  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington;  admixture  of 

potatoes  without  detriment  to  health,  Blyth  712.  715-719 Facility  for  testing  bread 

by  means  of  the  microscope,  ib.  815,  816 Witness  has  never  detected  plaster  of  Paris, 

ib.  836 Advantage  of  substituting  an  increased  quantity  of  salt  for  alum,  Challice 

1409,  1410.  1414,  1415 Rice  is  largely  used  in  bread,  in  order  to  add  to  the  weight 

by  the  absorption  of  water,  Challice  1425-1428;  Rodgers  3266,  3267. 

Means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water,  Calvert  2105,  2106 

Injurious  effects  produced  by  too  much  water,  ib.  2094 — — 1 The  use  of  potato  starch  and 
rice  flour  enables  the  baker  unduly  to  increase  the  weight  by  an  over  absorption  of 
water,  ib.  2095-2104.  2107. 

Use  of  potatoes  to  increase  the  size  and  moisture  of  the  bread  and  to  give  it  softness, 

Brown  3440 Legitimate  use  of  salt,  Callard  3549*3554 Explanation  for  the 

purpose  of  disproving  a statement  in  the  “ Times,”  that  potatoes  are  used  as  an  adultera- 
tion, ib.  3587-3593 Liebig  recommended  lime-water  in  lieu  of  alum  as  a means  of  im- 
proving the  colour  of  bread;  disapproval  thereof,  Hassall  4389,4390.  4651,4652 

Statement  as  to  bread  being  sometimes  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany,  ib.  4470-4474. 

III.  Remedial  Measures  considered : 

Expediency  of  checking  the  sale  of  bad  bread  by  punishing  all  adulterations  thereof, 
which  are  injurious  to  health,  Blyth  825-828 Inoperativeuess  of  the  Act  which  pro- 

hibits aiuni,  Sic.  in  bread,  but  leaves  the  task  of  detection  and  prosecution  to  the  public, 
Carpenter  2442-2446;  Rodgers  3268-3271.  3275,  3276;  Postgate  4295-4297.  4344, 

4345 Inexpediency  of  compelling  the  poor  man  to  eat  pure  and  dear  bread  when  a 

mixed  article  is  cheaper  and  more  wholesome,  Brown  3452.  3497,  3498 Importance, 

in  interdicting  the  use  of  alum  or  other  ingredients,  that  all  improvements  on  the  present 

mode  of  making  bread  be  not  at  the  same  time  checked,  Callard  3573-3580 Possible 

improvement  by  mixing  a small  proportion  of  rice  with  new  flour,  flour  made  from  new 
wheat  not  being  now  available  for  bread,  ib.  3578-3587. 

Willingness  of  respectable  bakers  to  submit  to  a system  of  inspection,  Rodgers  3310 

Feeling  expressed  in  forty-three  letters  from  London  bakers  that  the  use  of  alum 

should  be  prohibited,  Callard  3573.  3595,  3596 Strong  objection  of  bakers  to  leave  it 

to  analytical  chemists  to  decide  whether  there  is  alum  in  bread  ; instances  of  discrepancies 

and  mistakes  among  chemists  on  this  point,  ib.  3594,  3596.  3599-3602 System  of 

appeal  from  the  conclusions  of  chemists  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  bakers  hereon,  ib. 
3597-3599-  3603. 

IV.  France  : 

Advantage  of  the  assize  of  bread  in  France,  Lewis  358-361. 367 Similar  constituents 

of  alum  found  by  witness  in  bread  lately  bought  by  him  in  Paris  as  in  London  bread, 

Thompson  516,  517.  522-524 Control  exercised  by  ihe  municipal  authorities  in  Paris, 

Blyth  825-828 The  French  bread  is  lighter  than  the  English  ; probable  reason,  ib. 

829-853. 

See  also  Act  3 Geo.  4,  c.  106.  Act  6 Sf  7 Will.  4,  c.  37.  Flour.  Leeds. 

Normandy,  Dr.  Rochdale,  I.  Unfermented  Bread. 

Brewers.  See  Beer,  5. 

Brown,  Potts.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Engaged  extensively  in  trade  as  a miller, 

3435,  3436 Propriety  of  abolishing  the  restrictions  which  exist  under  the  Act  6 & 7 

W ill.  4,  c.  37,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  good  flour,  3437 Better  character  of 

foreign  than  of  English  vvheai,  on  account  of  the  land  producing  a less  quantity  per  acre, 

or  being  virgin  soil,  3437.  3477-3496-  35^7 Particulars  as  to  the  addition  by  witness 

of  a small  proportion  of  bean  flour  to  wheat  flour,  in  order  to  produce  the  qualities 
required  by  bakers  in  bread  ; inciease  in  the  strength  of  the  flour  and  improvement  in  the 

[ quality  by  this  admixture,  3437-3442.  3452  et  seq. 
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Brown,  Potts.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Beans  contain  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  gluten,  whereas  wheat  contains  only  ten  per 

cent.,  3437 In  selling  barley  flour  in  Northamptonshire,  witness  improves  it  by  an 

admixture  of  wheat,  3440.  3444-3452 Use  of  potatoes  by  bakers  to  increase  the  size 

and  moisture  of  the  bread,  and  to  give  it  softness,  3440- Inexpediency  of  compelling 

the  poor  man  to  eat  pure  and  dear  bread,  when  a mixed  article  is  cheapei  and  more 

wholesome,  3452.  3497,  3498 Peas  and  alum  are  tlie  only  ingredients  which  witness 

has  understood  to  be  used  for  improving  the  colour  of  flour,  3445,  3446-  3474>  3475- 

Greater  restrictions  lately  upon  the  use  oi  alum  and  bean  flour  than  was  the  case  a 

short  time  since,  3456-3459.  3523_3526 —Importance  of  alum  as  improving  the  colour, 

3458.  3473-3476 Mixture  occasionally  by  witness  of  rice  with  flour;  belief  that  the 

bread  is  not  rendered  inferior  or  moister  thereby,  3470-3472.  3499_35°5—  Inexpediency 
of  interdicting  the  admixture  of  bean  flour;  such  prohibition  would  injure  the  country 
millers,  without  benefiting  the  public,  3506-3522. 

Burnt  Sponge.  Instances  of  adulteration  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1811,  in  the  prepara- 
tion called  burnt  sponge;  this  was  all  meant  forrhe  London  market,  kVakley  2204,2205. 

Butter.  Butler  is  adulterated  with  foreign  ingredients,  but  witness  cannot  say  of  what 

kind,  Mackenzie  4015-4023 Instances  of  butter  being  adulterated  with  water,  with 

inferior  kinds  of  butter,  and  with  lard,  Bingley  4101-4105 Adulteration  of  butter,  as 

imported  from  Ostend,  with  flour  and  water,  Postgate  4231-4237. 

An  excess  of  water  in  butter,  one-third  of  the  article  for  instance,  should  certainly  be 

considered  an  adulteration,  HcissalL  4476-4481.  4487,  4488 Various  quantities  of 

water  found  by  witness  in  butter,  ib.  4482-4486 Question  as  to  the  expediency  of 

preventing  the  importation  of  butter  containing  an  excess  of  water;  a system  of  draw- 
back would  be  a better  plan,  il>.  4489-4497. 

C. 

Callard,  Thomas  Karr.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  — Baker  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  3527. 
3531.  In  order  to  disprove  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  as  to  the  invariable  use 
of  alum  by  London  bakers,  produces  letters  from  forty-three  bakers  denying  that  they 

use  it;  how  these  letters  were  obtained,  3528-3535.  3542,  3543.  3561-3571 Has  not 

himself  used  alum  in  bread  for  more  than  ten  years,  3530 Considers,  however,  that  it 

is  used  by  the  majority  of  London  bakers,  3535,  3536.  3596. 

Strong  impression  that  the  flour,  as  bought  by  witness  and  other  bakers  generally,  does 

not  contain  alum,  3537-3548 Legitimate  use  of  salt  by  bakers  in  bread,  3549-3554 

Prejudice  to  honest  bakers  by  the  use  of  alum  in  the  trade,  3556 Injury  to 

health  by  the  constant  use  of  alutn,  3557 The  finest  dressed  wheat,  but  not  the 

purest  wheat,  is  the  most  unwholesome,  3558-3560 Feeling  expressed  in  the  forty- 

three  letters  referred  to,  that  the  use  of  alum  should  be  prohibited,  3573.  3595,  3596. 

Importance,  in  interdicting  the  use  of  alum  or  other  ingredients,  that  all  improvements 

on  the  present  mode  of  making  bread  be  not  at  the  same  time  checked,  3573-3580 

Possible  improvement  by  mixing  a small  proportion  of  rice  with  new  flour,  flour  made 

from  new  wheat  not  being  now  available  for  bread,  3578-3587 Fraud  if  millers  use 

beans  or  rice  to  any  large  extent,  3581-3585. 

Explanation,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  a statement  in  the  “Times,”  that  potatoes 

are  used  as  an  adulteration  of  bread,  3587-3593 Strong  objection  of  bakers  to  leave 

it  to  analytical  chemists  to  decide  whether  there  is  alum  in  bread  ; instances  of  discre- 
pancies and  mistakes  among  chemists  on  this  point,  3594-3596.  3599-3602 System 

of  appeal  from  the  conclusions  of  chemists,  which  would  be  satisfactoiy  to  bakers  hereon, 

3597-3599-  3603. 

Calomel.  Instances  of  adulteration  in  Somersetshire  forty-five  years  ago,  Wakley  2204, 

2205 Witness  has  found  in  calomel  an  admixture  of  a very  fine  kind  ot  pipeclay, 

Bingley  4096. 

Calvert,  Grace.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal 

Institution  in  Manchester,  2076 Has  had  considerable  experience  in  regard  to  the 

adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,  2077,  2078 Particulars  relative  to  extensive  adultera- 

tions detected  by  witness  in  flour,  bread,  milk,  butter,  &c.,  as  supplied  to  poor  law  unions 

in  Lancashire,  &. c.,  2078  et  seq.  2084,  2085.2094 Defective  state  of  the  law  in  regard 

to  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour,  2080-2083.  2086,  2087. 

Extensive  deterioration  of  some  wheat  flour  in  Manchester  by  an  admixture  of  rice 

or  maize,  2081 Impossibility  of  workhouse  authorities  detecting  the  presence  of 

adulteration  from  the  appearance;  an  officer  is  wanted  for  the  purpose,  2084.2115-2119 

Instances  of  rice  flour  sold  as  wheat  flour  at  Uttoxeter ; penalties  inflicted  on  the 

millers,  2088.  2090,  2091 Reduction  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  wheat  flour,  by 

the  admixture  of  rice  flour,  2089.  2092,  2093 Injurious  effects  produced  by  too  much 

water  in  bread,  2094 The  use  of  potato  starch  and  rice  flour,  enables  the  baker 
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Calvert,  Graee.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

unduly  to  increase  the  weight  of  bread  by  an  undue  absorption  of  water,  2095-2104. 
2107 Means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  water,  2105,  2106. 

Oatmeal  as  supplied  to  unions,  and  generally,  has  been  found  invariably  to  consist  of 
a large  proportion  of  rice  and  maize,  whereby  its  nutritive  quality  is  much  reduced, 

2108-21  to Constant  tendency  of  competition  in  price  to  lower  ilie  quality  ofarticles, 

2110,2111 Expediency  of  correcting  the  present  system  of  supplies  to  workhouses, 

the  lowest  tender  being  generally  accepted  without  any  proper  inquiry  into  the  quality 
of  the  articles,  suggestions  hereon,  2112-2119.  2127-2133. 

Out  of  289  analyses  made  by  witness  for  workhouses,  there  were  138  instances  of 

adulteration  or  bad  quality,  2124 In  some  instances  the  workhouse  contracts  were 

accepted  at  prices  which  did  not  admit  of  a genuine  supply,  2125-2128 Calculation 

showing  a loss  of  2,271  l.  to  a union  on  a supply  of  14,629  /. ; 2128-2133. 

Extensive  adulteration  in  the  case  of  samples  of  drugs  procured  by  witness  from  twelve 

shops  in  Manchester,  2i34~2l3b Importance  to  the  public  of  a system  of  inspection 

for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  adulteration  of  drug',  2138.  2150 Systems  in 

Paris  and  the  French  provinces  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration  in  drugs  and  food  ; 
beneficial  operation  of  the  penalties  inflicted,  2139-2149. 

Candles.  Excellent  quality  and  low  price  of  candles  manufactured  with  stearic  acid,  and 
sold  incorrectly  as  sperm  and  wax,  Taylor  197-200.  202-206. 

Carpenter,  William  B.,  M.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Examiner  in  physiology  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  University  College, 

2418 Bears  testimony  to  the  injurious  effect  of  certain  adulterations  upon  the  public 

health,  2419  et  seq. In  pickles  and  other  things  the  adulteration  is  frequently  practised 

in  ignorance  ol  its  being  injurious,  2420 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  alum  as  used  in 

bread  in  London  or  the  provinces  produces  co>tiveness,  and  is  decidedly  injurious  to 

health,  2420-2441 Instance  of  witness  having  found  alum  crystallised  in  bread, 

2420-2429 Use  of  alum  in  greater  quantities  as  the  flour  is  inferior,  2429.  2440,  2441. 

Inoperativeness  of  the  Act  which  prohibits  alum  in  bread,  but  leaves  the  task  of 
detection  to  the  public,  2442-2446 Recommended  adoption  of  a system  of  Govern- 

ment inspection  to  apply  not  only  10  flour  and  bread,  but  all  other  articles  of  public  con- 
sumption, 2444,  2445.  2452,  2453.  2474  et  seq. Preference  of  the  public  for  white 

bread,  though  generally  most  adulterated  with  alum,  2447-2450. 

Instance  of  the  successful  effect  of  the  principle  of  publicity,  2454-2456 Discon- 

tinuance in  two  of  the  colonies,  and  in  this  country  of  Scoffern’s  process  of  sugar  refining 
on  account  of  its  involving  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  was  pronounced  by  witness 
and  others  to  be  injurious  to  health,  2454-2458. 

Grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  and  witness  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
present  distinction  between  the  sale  of  pure  coffee,  and  the  sale  of  coffee  mixed  with 

chicorv,  2459-2471 Advantage  both  as  regards  price  and  quality  by  an  admixture  of 

chicory,  2461.  2464-2469 Simple  test  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  chicory  ; this 

should  be  printed  on  each  label,  which  contains  pure  coffee,  2462,  2463. 

Injurious  effect  of  the  practice  of  adulteration  on  the  public  morality,  2472,  2473 

Necessity  of  special  education  and  qualification  in  the  parties  to  conduct  analyses  of 

articles,  2475.  2492,  2493 All  analyses  should  be  conducted  by  a central  board  in 

London  for  w'hom  articles  should  be  procured  throughout  the  country,  thorugh  means  of 

the  Inland  Revenue  department,  2474-2478.  2494-2499 Economy  in  employing  the 

machinery  of  the  Inland  Revenue  department,  2979. 

Instances  of  inaccuracy  in  the  analyses  conducted  by  Dr.  Hassall  for  the  “ Lancet,” 
2479.  2485-2491 Inadequacy  of  one  person  to  make  the  number  of  analyses  pub- 
lished w-eekly  by  Dr.  Hassall,  2479-2484 Probability  that  several  persons  would 

have  brought  actions  against  the  “ Lancet,”  but  for  the  expense,  2488-2491. 

Minor  regulations  advisable,  as  in  France,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  colouring  matters, 
2500 The  public  should  be  protected  by  Government  against  all  adulterations  injuri- 
ous to  health,  and  against  the  sale  of  articles  under  a wrong  name,  2501-2509 The 

poorer  classes  should  have  inci eased  facilities  lor  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  2510- 

2512 Means  for  guarding  against  abuse  in  the  purchase  of  samples  for  analysis, 

2513-2516 Increase  of  adulteration  of  late  years  ihrough  the  publicity  given  by 

publications  on  the  subject  several  years  ago,  2517,  2518 Prevalence  of  adulteration 

in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods,  2519. 

Cassia.  See  Cinnamon. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  Adulteration  of  Cayenne  pepper,  as  imported,  with  red  lead;  instance 
ot  illness  produced  thereby,  Blyth,  790-800 Witness  has  detected  red  lead  in  Cay- 
enne as  sold  to  the  public,  Bastick  892-894 Cayenne  may  be  adulterated  by  pickle 

manufacturers,  but  not  by  respectable  druggists,  Drew  2944-2948. 
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Central  Board.  A Central  Board  of  five  or  more  persons  to  decide  upon  adulterations 
generally  is  far  preferable  to  a system  of  local  analysts,  one  analyst  moreover  being 

inadequate  to  the  task,  Taylor  213-226.  234.  238-240 The  members  of  the  proposed 

Board  should  have  a fixed  salary,  ib.  237 Possibility  of  the  public  placing  too  much 

reliance  on  the  certificate  of  the  Board  as  to  the  purity  of  any  article  sold  by  a particular 

tradesman,  ib.  241-246 Suggested  formation  of  a central  department  to  be  attached  to 

the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  to  have  powers  similar  in  the  main  to  those  of  the  Conseil 

de  Sante  Publiaue  in  Paris,  Leivis  368-376 Approval  of  the  appointment  of  a central 

Board  for  the  inspection  of  drugs,  food,  &c.  and  for  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  fraudu- 
lent and  injurious  adulterations,  Blyth  740-742.  801.  810-814.  828. 

There  should  be  a central  Board  in  London,  with  provincial  Boards  in  large  towns  to 

whom  meats,  See.  might  be  sent  for  chemical  analysis,  Richardson  2182-2184.  2196 

In  cases  of  difficulty  articles  might  be  sent  from  the  country  to  the  central  Board  in 

London,  Waktey  2275-2277.  2292 All  analysis  should  be  conducted  by  a central 

Board,  for  whom  articles  should  be  procured  throughout  the  country  through  the  means 

of  the  Inland  Revenue  department,  Carpenter  2474-2478.  2494-2499 Importance,  in 

the  first  instance,  of  a central  authority  to  issue  regulations,  Postdate  4238  et  serj.  ; Has - 
sail,  4439,  4440. 

Objection  to  which  a system  of  a central  Board  and  local  inspectors  would  be  open, 
Neligan  1826-1828. 

See  also  Board  of  Health.  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

Challice,  John,  M.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at  Bermondsey,  1398,  1399 

General  practice  of  bakers  in  the  metropolis  to  use  alum  in  bread  to  an  extent 

injurious  to  health,  1400-1408,  1416,  1417 Denial  that  the  astringent  or  injurious 

properties  of  alum  are  destroyed  by  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  1404-1407.  1418- 

1422 The  main  object  in  using  alum  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  bread,  and 

to  save  trouble  in  the  manufacture,  1409-1412 Advantage  of  substituting  an  incieased 

quantity  of  salt  for  alum,  1409,  1410.  1414,  1415 Means  by  which  alum  in  bread  may 

be  detected,  1413.  1423,  1424 Frequent  use  of  rice  in  making  bread,  the  quality  of 

which  is  much  deteriorated  thereby,  1425-1428. 

As  regards  beer,  witness  is  convinced  that  narcotics  are  used  bv  the  publicans  for  the 
sake  of  producing  an  intoxicating  effect;  he  cannot  however  speak  directly  as  to  such 

narcotics,  whether  cocculus  indicns  or  tobacco  juice,  See.  1429-1445 Belief  as  to  the 

purity  of  brewers’  beer,  1435,  1436 Evidence  as  to  the  constant  sale  of  diseased  and 

unhealthy  meat  to  the  poorer  classes,  1446-1466 Illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of 

the  present  law  for  preventing  the  sale  of  bad  meat,  1460-1464 The  poor  can  protect 

themselves  against  the  sale  ot  bad  fish,  as  they  can  easily  detect  it,  1467. 

Liability,  especially  of  the  lower  classes,  to  the  evil  of  adulteration,  1468,  1469.  1547, 

1548 General  and  extensive  adulteration  of  mustard  with  flour  and  turmeric,  so  that 

as  a medical  appliance  it  is  constantly  quite  ineffective,  1470-1472 Advantage  of  the 

mustard  husks  for  medical  purposes,  1472 Constant  adulteration  of  arrowroot  with 

potato  starch,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent.,  whereby  its  value  is  greatly 
reduced,  1473-1481. 

Different  prices  and  qualities  of  milk,  the  difference  being  the  result  of  using  chalk 
and  water  for  adulteration  ; instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  milk  supplied  by  contract  to 
the  Bermondsey  Board  of  Guardians,  in  which  there  was  a gieat  sediment,  most  probably 

chalk,  1482  1497 Reluctance  or  inability  of  the  poor  to  take  steps  against  shopkeepers 

for  adulteration,  1485.  1507-1510. 

Compound  mixture  sold  to  the  poor  as  port  wine;  injurious  properties  thereof;  1498- 

1501.  1505 Belief  as  to  the  manufacture  of  sherry  out  of  brandy  and  water,  1502- 

1504. 

Opportunity,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Bill,  to  empower  vestiies,  through 
means  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  and  sanitary  officers,  to  detect  adulteration,  1505, 
1506.  1511-1513 There  should  be  a fine  on  the  first  conviction  for  injurious  adultera- 
tion, to  be  quadrupled  on  the  second  conviction,  1505 As  regards  the  prevalence  of 

adulteration,  witness  refers  to  the  whole  metropolis,  and  not  merely  10  Bermondsey, 

1513-1516* 

Facility  for  detecting  adulteration  in  port  wine,  1517 Tea,  generally  speaking,  is 

pretty  good,  1518 Coffee  is  largely  adulterated,  not  only  with  chicory,  but  sometimes 

with  other  vegetable  roots,  dried  and  ground  up,  1519-1528 Substitution  constantly 

of  British  for  foreign  brandy,  to  the  prejudice  of  health,  1530-1535 Large  adultera- 

tion, or  rather  substitution  in  the  case  of  drugs,  so  that  life  is  often  endangered,  1536- 
1539 Pure  drugs  are  sold  by  some  chemists,  and  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  1540-1542. 

Necessity  of  some  system  of  inspection  of  drugs,  &c. ; the  power  alone  would  be  of 

great  use;  1543-I5b5 Advantage  of  requiring  every  trade  to  be  licensed,  1550 

There  should  be  a check  upon  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  1552-1562 What- 
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Challice,  John,  M.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ever  system  be  adopted,  the  Legislature  should  protect  the  public  from  all  adulterations 
injurious  to  health,  1563-1567. 

Chemical  Analyses.  See  Analysts. 


Chemists  and  Druggists.  System  of  licensing  of  chemists  in  France,  Neligan  1765-1767 

Advantage  if  chemists  in  this  country  were  all  licensed,  Neligan  1768,  1769;  Bel I 

2376;  Postgate  4351 A system  of  licence  and  inspection  might  also  be  desirable  in 

the  case  of  drug-grinders  and  wholesale  druggists,  Neligan  1769-1773 Great  advan- 

tage if  chemists  and  druggists  were  licensed  ; they  would  not  object  to  it,  Wakley  2306- 
2308. 


Undue  facilities  for  persons  to  become  chemists,  no  certificate  as  to  qualification  being 

required,  Belt  2342-2346.  2348;  Rep.  p.  ix Salutary  check  in  France  and  Germany 

upon  persons  setting  up  as  chemists,  Bell  2347,  234& Failure  of  steps  taken  by  witness 

and  others  for  providing  that  every  chemist  in  this  country  should  be  properly  qualified, 

ih.  2348.  2366 Improvements  to  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of  the  better  edu- 

caied  and  more  respectable  chemists,  ib.  2384,  2385.  2406,  2407 Willingness  of 

druggists  to  submit  to  a system  of  inspection,  Atkinson  2863, 

Expediency  of  a system  of  examination  of  chemists,  Richter  3779.  3787-3789- 


Importance  of  a much  higher  state  of  education  of  chemists  and  druggists,  ib.  3783-3787 

Suggestion  for  the  adoption  of  a system  of  licensing,  whereby  not  only  would  there 

be  a check  against  unqualified  chemists,  but  funds  would  be  raised  towards  defraying  the 

expense  of  inspection,  ib.  3787-3790 The  1,200  chemists  in  London  might  each  pay 

an  annual  license  fee  of  1 /.,  which  should  go  towards  paying  for  the  inspection,  ib.  3790. 

The  question  of  licences  may  perhaps  be  properly  deferred  till  it  be  seen  how  far  the 
efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  a more  general  system  of  inspection,  may 
prove  successful,  Rep.  p.  ix. 

See  also  Drugs. 


Chicory.  Conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness,  that  there  was  nothing  in 

chicory  injurious  to  health,  Taylor  85 Properties  and  component  parts  of  chicory;  it 

is  less  nutritious  than  ccttee,  ib.  85.  132-134. 

Frequent  adulteration  of  chicory  when  it  used  to  be  dear  ; there  is  but  little  adulteration 

now  practised,  Gay  1640.  1695 Instance  of  large  adulteration  of  chicory  with  white 

carrots  and  parsnips,  ib.  1640-1642.  1644 Rye  is  sometimes  mixed  with  chicory  to 

the  extent  of  from  25  to  75  per  cent.  ib.  1644. 

Consideration  of  the  data  on  which  witness  states  that  12,000  tons  of  chicory  are 
annually  used  in  this  country,  Woodin  2770-2801 Chicory  chiefly  comes  from  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  and  is  not  much  grown  in  England,  ib.  2802-2806 Case  of  chicory 

said  to  be  adulterated  w ith  peat  dust,  Bingley  4108-4113 Advantage  if  there  were  a 

duty  on  chicory,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  price  of  coffee,  Postgate  4357-4367. 

Reference  to  former  evidence  before  the  Committee  (in  1855),  *n  regard  to  the  use  of 

chicory  on  the  continent,  Hassall  4390 Circumstance  of  chicory  being  used  in  France 

and  Germany  as  an  aperient,  in  the  case  of  children,  ib.  4390.  4653 Diuretic  as  well 

as  aperient  property  of  chicory,  ib.  4653,  4654. 

See  also  Coffee.  Fry,  Messrs. 


China  Clay.  Witness  produces  a sample  of  China  clay,  and  explains  its  properties  and 

the  facility  for  mixing  it  with  flour,  Jackson  3686-3692.  3699 China  clay  comes  from 

Cornwall,  and  costs,  in  its  ground  state,  about  18s.  a ton,  ib.  3688.  3696-3698. 

Chloroform.  Importance  of  purity  in  this  article,  Blylh  695,  686 Impurity  of  every 

sample  of  chloroform  sent  at  first  to  St.  Mary  s Hospital,  Paddington,  ib.  697-700 

Means  of  testing  chloroform,  and  for  distinguishing  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  deterio- 
rated through  imperfect  preparation,  ib.  699. 

Cinnamon.  The  alleged  adulteration  of  cinnamon  with  cassia  is  very  improbable,  there  being 
scarcely  any  difference  of  price  between  the  two,  Drew  2038-2943.  2955-2960.  2962. 

Statement  as  to  cassia  in  the  stick  being  sometimes  sold  for  cinnamon  m the  stick, 
Hassall  4498-4503. 

Clappcrton,  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Grounds  upon  which  witness  (in 
business,  till  lately,  as  a baker)  complains  of  injustice  having  been  done  to  him  by  a state- 
ment in  the  “ Lancet”  in  1851  that  his  bread  was  adulterated  with  alum,  3634  et  seq. 

Coccu/us  Irulicus.  See  Beer,  2. 

Cocoa.  Objection  to  the  mixture  of  sugar  with  cocoa,  ever,  though  an  improvement,  unless 

the  article  be  sold  as  a specified  mixture,  Hassall  4507.  451  0-451  3.  4661 Relative 

prices  of  sugar  and  cocoa  adverted  to,  ib.  4514-4517.  4524-4526 Protection  afforded 
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by  buying  the  cocoa  nibs,  Hassall  4518 Genuine  flake  cocoa  obtainable  at  Rid g ways, 

of  King  William-street,  ib.  4518-4521. 

Cod  Liter  Oil.  Constant  adulteration  of  cod-liver  oil  with  other  fish  oib,  Challice  1536 

Sale  of  an  article  as  brown  cod-liver  oil  which  witness  believes  to  be  common  cod 

oil;  they  are,  however,  essentially  the  same,  Drew  3197-3202. 

Coffee: 

].  Extent  of  Adulteration  with  Chicory,  Sfc. 

2.  Views  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Carpenter  in  recommending,  conditionally,  a right 

of  A dmixture. 

3.  Defence  of  the  Admixture  of  Chicory. 

4.  Use  of  Chicory  in  France. 

5.  Objections  to  the  Right  of  Admixture. 

6.  Tests  for  the  Discovery  of  Chicory. 

1.  Extent  of  Adulteration  with  Chicory,  S)C. : 

Witness  never  detected  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  chicory  in  coffee,  Taylor  104-106 

Coffee,  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  chicory  in  it,  is  quite  exceptional,  Abbiss  315,  316 

Witness  has  found  chicory  and  beaus  in  coffee;  until  lately  indeed  chicory  was  almost 

always  to  be  found  in  cheap  coffee,  Quekett  404-409 Purity  of  coffee  bought  by 

witness  as  genuine,  Blyth  804-807. 

Detection  by  witness  of  about  twenty-five  percent,  of  chicory  in  what  was  sold  as  pure 

coffee,  Bostick  905,  906.  909 Coffee  is  largely  adulterated,  not  only  with  chicory, 

but  sometimes  with  other  vegetable  roots,  dried  and  "round  up,  Challice  1519-1528 

Effect  of  the  publicity  through  the  “ Lancet,”  in  lessening  the  adulteration  of  coffee, 
Wakley  2219. 

Belief  that  coffee  is  not  adulterated  with  any  other  article  than  chicory,  Woodin 

2770.  2805 The  annual  consumption  of  chicory  is  about  12,000  tons,  and  of  coffee 

about  18,000  tons,  ib.  2770 In  the  case  of  the  co-operative  society  or  agency  to 

which  witness  belongs,  it  is  found  that  the  public  buy  1 lb.  of  chicory  to  9 lbs.  of  coffee ; 
inference  therefrom  as  to  the  undue  consumption  of  chicory  under  the  present  deceptive 

svstem,  ib.  2770.  2775,2776 Chicory  is  introduced  sometimes  by  the  coffee  roasters, 

but  more  generally  by  the  grocers  themselves,  ib.  2802-2804. 

2.  Views  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Carpenter  in  recommending,  conditionally , a right 

of  Admixture: 

Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness  were  consulted  by  Government  in  1853  relative  to  the 

mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,  Taylor  84,  85 Certain  proportions  of  the  mixture  of 

chicory  wth  coffee  are  preferred  by  the  public,  ib.  85.  87-92 Chicory  may  be  mixed 

with  coffee,  up  to  a certain  proportion,  without  materially  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
latter,  ib.  85 Preference  given  by  witness  to  unmixed  coffee,  ib.  87.  93-96. 

The  maximum  admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and 

witness,  was  10  ounces  of  coffee  to  six  ounces  of  chicory,  Taylor  87-89.  103 

Questions  laid  by  Government  before  Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness,  and  answers  thereto, 

ib.  87.  145 How  far  more  desirable  to  compel  a separate  sale  of  chicory  and  coffee 

than  to  adopt  the  maximum  admixture  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness;  diffi- 
culty in  properly  securing  the  public  from  Iraud  under  the  former  system  as  compared 
to  the  inconvenience  to  them  under  the  latter  plan,  ib.  107-128.  135-145. 

Grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  and  witness  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
present  distinction  between  the  sale  of  pure  coffee  and  the  sale  of  coffee  mixed  with 

chicory,  Carpenter  2459-2471 Advantage  both  as  regards  price  and  quality  by  an 

admixture  of  chicory,  ib.  2461.  2464-2469. 

3.  Defence  of  the  Admixture  of  Chicory  : 

Witness  submits,  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  public  prefer  an  admixiure  of 

chicory,  Abbiss  305.  317-319.  322.  329.  331-334.  338-340 The  mixture  preferred  is 

one-fourth  of  chicory  to  three-fourths  of  coffee,  ib.  306-308.  335 Cheapness  of  chicory 

as  compared  with  coffee,  temptation  to  fraud  thereby,  ib.  310-313 Advantage  to  the 

public  as  regards  price,  quality,  and  convenience  in  the  admixture  of  chicory  by  the 
vendor,  Abbiss  313.  317.  331-340;  Carpenter  2461.  2464-2469. 

Objection  to  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  being  stated  to  the  purchaser,  Abbiss  314- 

319.  328-331 Objection  to  a separate  sale  of  each  article,  the  public  being  opposed. 

thereto,  ib.  317-319 Approval  generally  of  the  present  regulations  as  regards  the  sale 

of  “ genuine”  coffee  ; the  label  on  the  mixed  article  is  a sufficient  protection  to  the 
public,  ib.  320-340. 

Witness  sells  ten  times  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  lie  does  pure  coffee,  Abbiss  322 
Any  attempt  to  compel  the  dealer  to  state  the  proportions  would  Ire  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, ib.  328 Improvement  in  the  quality  of  enffee  when  chicory  is  mixed  with  it  in 

being  ground  ; the  volatile  oil  of  the  coffee  is  thus  retained,  ib.  336 -Opiniun  that 

coffee  is  improved  by  an  admixture  of  chicory,  Baslick  907,  908. 
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COFFEE — continued. 

4.  Use  of  Chicory  in  France  : 

In  France  and  in  Belgium  there  is  almost  universally  an  admixture  of  chicory,  Taylor 

98,  99 “The  practice,  however,  in  France  is,  that  the  public  generally  grind  the  coffee 

themselves,  and  introduce  chicory  knowingly,  ib.  100-102. 

5.  Objections  to  the  right  of  Admixture : 

Argument  that  the  admixture  of  chicory  is  prejudicial  to  the  fair  trader,  the  consumer,. 

and  the  revenue,  and  should  therefore  be  prohibited,  Woodin  2753-2759.  2807 Coffee 

sold  at  1 s.  a pound  generally  consists  of  half  chicory  ; fraud  on  the  consumer  thereby, 

*7;.  2755-2757 Amendment  desirable  in  regard  to  the  permission  to  sell  a mixture  of 

chicory  and  coffee,  Postgate  4238-4241. 

6.  Tests  fur  the  discovery  of  Chicory  : 

Facilities  for  detecting  chicory  in  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope  existed  long 

previously  to  1851,  Taylor  129-131 Definition  of  a simple  test  for  ascertaining  the 

presence  of  chicory  ; this  should  be  printed  on  each  label  which  contains  pure  coffee. 

Carpenter  2462,  2463 Distinction  shown  by  the  microscope  between  the  coffee  and 

chicory  roots,  Hassall  4388. 

See  also  Chicory. 

College  of  Physicians.  Power  and  practice  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  regard  to  visit- 
ing chemists  shops  in  the  city  of  London , Blyth  737-739;  Baiss  989-992;  Bastick 

934-941 Disuse,  to  a great  extent,  of  the  power  of  inspection,  Bastick  934,  935; 

Atkinson  2875 Advantage  if  the  inspection  were  strictly  carried  out,  Bastick  938. 

940;  Bell  2384;  Brew  3040,  3041.  3101-3106 The  inspection  seems  to  be  too  cur- 

sory to  be  of  any  great  utility,  Rep.  p.  ix. 

Colocynth.  Adulterations  in  the  case  of  colocynth  powder  and  extract  of  colocynth, 
Hassall  4398. 

Coloured  Confectionery.  See  Colouring  Substances.  Confectionery. 

Colouring  Substances.  Noxious  character  of  the  yellow  colouring  matters  of  oxide  of  lead, 

chromate  of  lead,  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  as  used  in  sugar  confectionery,  Taylor  8 

Suggested  substitution  by  law  or  regulation  of  harmless  colouring  matters  for  those  now 

employed,  Taylor  8,  9 ; Carpenter  2500 All  injurious  colouring  substances  should  be 

prohibited  for  use  in  confectionery,  Rep.  p.  viii See  also  Confectionery.  Tea,  IV. 

Competition.  Effect  of  competition  in  trade  in  leading  to  adulteration,  Taylor  232,  233  ; 

Gay  1713,  1714;  Calvert  2110,  2111  ; Mackenzie  4046 The  desire  of  greater  gain, 

and  not  the  effect  of  competition  or  the  ignorance  of  the  manufacturers,  is  one  of  the 

chief  causes  of  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  Blyth  690-694.  746-749 Many  honest 

tradesmen  adulterate  in  self-defence,  but  object  to  the  practice,  Guy  1638,  1639.  t659, 
1660 Encouragement  to  dishonesiy  by  the  system  of  competition,  Wahley  2206. 

Confectionery.  Extensive  and  ingenious  use  of  Scheele’s  green  in  coloured  confectionery, 

Taylor  4-8 Prussian  blue  and  ultramarine  (as  used  in  confectionery)  are  not  poisonous, 

ib.  8 Noxious  character  of  vermilion  and  red  lead  used  in  confectionery,  ib. 

Ordonnance  of  police  in  Paris,  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  noxious  substances  in  sugar 

confectionery,  Lewis  366 Adulteration  and  colouring  matters  employed  in  the  case  of 

certain  articles  of  confectionery,  Gay  1698-1700 There  is  still  considerable  and  in- 

jurious adulteration  of  sugar  confectionery,  though  much  less  than  was  the  case  a few 
years  ago,  Hassall  439 1 . 

Special  regulations  in  France  for  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  adulteration  of 

confectionery.  Rep.  p.  v The  use  of  mineral  or  poisonous  vegetable  matters  for  the 

purpose  of  colouring  should  be  prohibited,  io.  viii. 

•See  also  Colouring  Substances.  Flavouring  Substances. 

o o 

Co-operative  Societies.  Sundry  flour  societies  in  Yorkshire  besides  the  one  at  Leeds,  with 

which  witness  is  connected,  Emerson  1073,  1074 There  has  been  no  conviction  for 

adulteration  of  flour  against  any  co-operative  society,  Farrant  1284,  1285. 

See  also  Leeds  ( People’s  Flour  Mill).  Rochdale.  Tea,  I.  2. 

Copper.  Frequent  use,  till  lately,  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  pickles  and  preserved  fruits, 

Taylor  28 A small  quantity  of  copper  or  red  lead  is  a large  adulteration,  Hassall 

4528.  4532,  4533-  4604.  4606. 

Cream.  Flour  and  annatto  are  mixed  with  cream,  but  these  are  not  injurious  to  health, 

Taylor^s Belief  that  cream,  like  milk,  is  not  adulterated  save  with  water,  Quekett 

425,  426. 

Cream  of  Turlar.  Extensive  adulteration  of  this  article.  Postgate  4323-4328. 

Creosote.  Frequent  adulteration  of  creosote  with  carbonic  acid,  Bastick  862,  863. 
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Criminal  Offence.  Pernicious  adulteration  should  be  declared  a criminal  offence.  Postgate 
4238. 

Curry  Powder.  The  admixture  of  rice  with  curry  powder  can  hardly  be  termed  an  adul- 
teration of  the  latter,  Drew  2993. 


D. 

Detection  of  Adulterations.  There  are  some  adulterations  impossible  to  detect,  Gay  1643. 

See  also  Analysts.  Beer,  6.  Bread,  I.  5.  Coffee,  6.  Inland  Revenue 
Department.  Microscope,  The.  Tea,  VI. 

Divett,  Edward,  M.P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) —Attends  before  the  Committee,  in 
consequence  of  information  received  from  a respectable  London  tea-dealer,  in  order  to 
controvert  the  allegation  that  lie  tea  is  not  now  imported,  nor  to  be  had  in  the  market, 

3203-3206 Unwillingness  of  witness’s  informant  to  give  evidence  in  person,  3205. 

3214.  3237 Particulars  as  to  the  information  received  from  this  person,  in  proof  of 

the  recent  importation  and  sale  of  different  kinds  of  spurious  or  lie  tea  ; samples  of  such 
tea  (given  by  him  to  witness)  laid  before  the  Committee,  3206.  3212-3253. 

Instances  of  ingenious  adulteration  of  tea  in  this  country,  by  turning  what  is  called 
scented  caper  into  pearl-leafed  gunpowder,  3206-3209 Witness  has  no  direct  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  adulterated  or  lie  tea,  3210 The  adulteration  or  mixture  of  inferior 

with  good  teas  is  chiefly  practised  by  smali  dealers,  3211. 

With  a view  to  check  the  importation  of  unwholesome  or  spurious  articles,  witness 
approves  of  the  suggestion  that  a duty  should  be  placed  upon  them,  3253,  3254. 

Draft  Reports.  Report  proposed  by  the  chairman.  Rep.  p.  xiv-xix Report  proposed 

by  Mr.  Moffatt,  ib.  xix-xxv. 

Drew,  Hayward,  Sf  Barrow,  Messrs.  Witness  can  safely  say  that  no  adulterations  in 
drugs  were  ever  practised  by  his  firm,  Drew  2906. 

Drew,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Member  of  the  firm  of  Drew,  Hayward,  8c 

Barrow,  wholesale  druggists,  in  the  City,  2902 Totally  dissents  from  the  evidence 

which  has  been  given  as  to  the  frauds  and  adulterations  practised  by  druggists,  2903 

et  seq. Can  safely  say  that  no  adulterations  were  ever  practised  by  his  firm,  2906 

Considers  that  most  of  the  adulterations  alleged  to  have  taken  place  are  quite 

incompatible,  and  almost  impossible  ; absence  of  motive  for  the  practice,  2907  et.  seq. 

Evidence  showing  the  great  improbability  of  the  adulteration  of  annatto  with  turmeric, 

2908-2924 Belief  that  annatto  is  not  adulteiated  at  all,  either  with  turmeric,  red 

lead,  or  anything  else,  2925-2930 Statement  as  to  the  great  improbability  of  the 

adulteration  of  arrowroot  with  sago  and  tapioca,  2931-2937.  2955-2957 The  alleged 

adulteration  of  cinnamon  with  cassia  is  equally  improbable,  there  being  scarcely  any 
difference  of  price  between  the  two,  2938-2943.  2955-2960.  2962. 

As  regards  cayenne,  it  may  be  adulterated  by  pickle  manufacturers,  but  not  bv 

respectable  druggists,  2944-2948 Good  arrowroot  is  more  likely  to  be  adulterated 

with  inferior  arrowroot  than  with  potato  starch,  2949-2954.  2961 Belief  that  spites 

are  not  adulterated,  as  alleged  by  l)r.  Hassall,  2963-2965 Impossibility  of  the  alleged 

adulteration  of  ipecacuanha  with  chalk,  2966 Facility  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of 

jalap  with  powdered  wood,  2966. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  given  rise  to  a salutary  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  regard  to  drugs,  but  has  not  tended  to  prevent  adulteration,  2967-2970.  2974- 

2978 Fallacy  of  relying  upon  the  microscope  as  a means  of  judging  of  adulteration, 

2967 Insufficient  allowance  made  for  the  fact  of  the  decomposition  or  deterioration  of 

drugs  through  being  improperly  cured  for,  2967.  2983,  2984. 

Disuse,  ever  since  witness  has  been  in  the  trade,  of  the  fuur  per  cent,  system  in  grind- 
ing drugs,  2970-2973 Witness  has  never  heard  of  flour  being  mixed  with  jalap,  2979, 

2980 Probability  of  jalap  being  often  decomposed  instead  of  adulterated,  2981-2984 

desuetude  long  since  of  the  practice  of  some  druggists  to  mix  lignum  vitae  with 

some  powders,  2987-2992 The  admixture  of  rice  with  curry  powder  can  hardly  be 

termed  an  adulteration,  2993 The  best  ginger  may  be  adulterated  with  inferior  ginger 

but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  adulierated  with  turmeric,  2993-3001 Witness  nevtr 

heard  of  ginger  being  adulterated  with  potato  flour,  cayenne  pepper,  or  mustard  husks, 
3002. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  evidence  given  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  English  rhubarb 

grown  and  used  in  this  country,  3002-3006.  3009.  3019-3030 Large  quantity  of 

English  rhubarb  used  as  such  by  Irish  poor-law  unions,  3005.  3010-3013 High 

price  of  Kussia  rhubarb,  as  compared  with  English  rhubarb,  3006,  3007 English 

rhubarb  by  no  means  possesses  the  good  properties  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Pereira  and 
the  authorities  at  the  London  Hospital,  3014,  3015.  3017.  3024,  3025. 

Belief  that,  as  a rule,  wholesale  druggists  do  not  adulterate,  and  that  the  practice  is 
confined  to  the  lion-respectable  houses,  3031-3038 Difficulty  in  establishing  an 
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'Drew,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

efficient  check  upon  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  or  in  finding  fit  inspectors  for  the 

purpose, 3039.  3064, 3065.3071-3074.  3089-3096 The  supervision  system  has  not  been 

found  to  answer  in  America ; articles  rejected  at  one  port  being  admitted  at  another, 

3039.  3°57“3°63.  3074-3088 Advantage,  if  the  power  of  inspection  vested  in  the 

College  of  Physicians  were  carried  out,  3040,  3041.  3101-3106. 

Necessary  importation  of  some  articles  known  to  be  impure,  3044-3047 Opium 

and  scammony,  two  most  important  drugs,  are  both  liable  to  accidental  impurity  before 

importation,  3047.  3050.  3066 Statement  relative  to  opium,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 

imported  in  a much  purer  state  than  lias  been  alleged,  3047-3050.  3054-3056.  3067- 

3070 Inferior  character  lately  of  Egyptian  opium,  3051 'East  India  opium  is  very 

pure,  but  it  is  not  imported  into  England,  3052,  3053. 

Professors  of  pharmacy  know  less  about  drugs  than  pharmaceutical  chemists,  or  whole- 
sale druggists,  3089-3096- As  regards  prescriptions,  medicai  men  are  doubtless  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  the  chemists,  3097 Origin  of  the  check  in  America  upon  the  im- 
portation of  drugs,  3098,  3099 Great  difference  in  the  price  and  quality  of  scammony, 

some  being  sold  at  40  s.,  and  some  as  low  as  about  6s.  per  pound,  3106-3109.  3115- 

3121 Exaggerated  character  of  evidence  as  to  the  adulteration  of  scammony,  3110- 

3115- 

Doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  really  worthless  scammony,  3122-3128 

Belief  that  inferior  drugs  generally  find  their  way  to  the  provincial  wholesale  houses, 
and  through  them  to  the  retailers  and  the  public,  3129-3135 The  Apothecaries’  Com- 
pany buy  their  goods  of  the  wholesale  druggists,  3135 Mode  of  supply  of  drugs  to 

Government  adverted  to,  3135,3136. 

Suggested  imposition  of  a tax  upon  the  importation  of  some  spurious  or  inferior  drugs, 

3137-3158 Reference  to  the  importation  and  sale  of  jalap  stalks  as  jalaps,  as 

showing  that  the  same  might,  to  a certain  extent,  be  cheeked  by  a tax  on  the  spurious 

article,  3 <39-31 57 Many  articles  of  medicine,  Sec.  are  not  admitted  into  France  3159- 

3165 Injurious  effect  of  patent  or  quack  medicines  upon  the  public  health,  3166- 

3168.3180-3183.3191 Consideration  of  the  means  for  checking  the  large  sale  of 

patent  medicines;  suggestion  that  the  stamp  duty  be  doubled,  3169-3179.  3191-3196. 

Advantage  of  simplifying  the  nomenclature  in  regard  to  medicines,  and  of  labelling  all 

goods  in  English,  instead  of  in  Latin,  3184-3189 Persons  professing  to  sell  genuine 

articles  should  pay  a stamp  duty,  3196-3198 Fraud  in  the  importation  from  America, 

of  an  article  under  the  name  of  sarsaparilla,  which  is  not  sarsaparilla,  3196,  3197 

Sale  of  an  article  as  brown  cod  liver  oil,  which  witness  believes  to  be  common  cod  oil; 
they  are,  however,  essentially  the  same,  3197-3202. 


Druggists.  See  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Drugs. 

Drug  Grinders.  See  Drugs. 

Drugs: 

1.  As  to  Adulteration  by  Drug  Grinders;  exculpatory  Evidence  hereon. 

2.  Extent  of  Adulteration  generally,  before  Drugs  are  sold  to  the  Consumers. 

3.  America. 

4.  France. 

5.  Germany. 

6.  Ireland,. 

7.  As  to  the  Propriety  of  a check  upon  imported  Drugs. 

8.  Expediency  of  an  Inspection  of  Chemists'  Shops,  together  with  a System  of 

Penalties. 

1.  As  to  Adulteration  by  Drug  Grinders  ; exculpatory  Evidence  hereon  : 

Witness  denies  in  toto  on  behalf  of  his  own  firm,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  principal 
drug-grinders,  that  when  drugs  are  sent  to  be  ground,  the  loss  in  the  process  of  grinding 
is  made  up  by  the  admixture  of  some  other  powders  (as  stated  before  the  Committee  in 
1855);  this  practice  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  .Bam  957-959.  962-968. 

977  secl' 111  sending  goods  to  the  drug-grinder,  the  practice  of  witness  s firm  is  to 

receive  them  back  minus  tbe  loss  in  grinding ; loss  incurred  upon  several  articles,  ib.  962- 
968. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  the  process  of  grinding  is  borne  by  the  owner ; instance,  however, 
of  the  weight  being  made  up  with  satin  wood  sawdust,  Gay  1652-1655.  1679— — Witness 
was  engaged  for  30  years  as  a spice  and  drug-grinder  for  wholesale  druggists,  during 
which  time  he  rarely  ground  genuine  articles  unmixed,  ib.  1655-1657.  1659.  1 667 
1 687. 

Discontinuance  for  several  years  past  of  the  extensive  adulterations  which  used  to  be 

practised  by  drug-grinders,  Bell  2334,  2335 System  termed  the  four  per  cent,  system, 

existing  throughout  the  drug-grinding  trade,  when  witness  commenced  business  in  1819, 
Atkinson,  2816 — -This  system  was,  that  the  drugs  sent  to  be  ground  were  required  to 

be 
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DRUGS — continued. 

1.  As  to  Adulteration  by  Drug  Grinders  ; exculpatory  Evidence  hereon — continued. 

be  returned  with  a loss  in  weight  or  quantity  of  only  four  per  cent.,  Atkinson  2810.2817, 

2818 Witness  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  system,  and  it  has,  since  1819, 

gradually  declined,  till  now  it  no  longer  exists,  so  far  as  witness  is  aware,  U>.  2810.  2815, 

2816.  2856-2869 Some  doubt  existed  as  to  the  policy  of  making  medicines  stronger 

than  they  were  considered  to  be,  ib.  2810.  2813,  2814. 

Loss  sustained  by  various  articles  during  the  process  of  grinding  and  drying,  Atkinson 

2811,  2812.  2819-2832 The  loss  of  each  drug  was  made  up  to  within  four  per 

cent,  bv  the  substitution  of  some  inert  innocuous  matter  analogous  to  itself,  ib.  2833- 

2841.2847-2850- Reason  for  not  making  up  the  loss  with  water,  when  there  was 

much  evaporation  in  drying,  ib.  2834-2836.  2849,  2850 Witness  never  made  up  the. 

loss  with  the  sawdust  used  in  the  mill,  ib.  2837-2841. 

Aiticles  of  inferior  quality  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  ground  by  witness,  Atkinson 

2842-2846 Witness  does  not  understand  the  original  object  of  the  four  per  cent. 

system,  ib.  2851,  2852 The  loss  of  quantity  by  evaporation  in  drying,  in  connexion 

with  the  adulteration,  does  not  of  necessity  reduce  the  strength  of  the  article,  ib.  2853. 

2855,  2856 Comments  upon  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Warrington  in  1855,  in  which 

he  testifies  to  the  adulteration  by  drug-grinders,  without  specifying  the  date,  ib.  2857- 
2861. 

Disuse  ever  since  witness  has  been  in  the  trade,  of  the  four  per  cent,  system  in  grinding 

drugs.  Drew  2970-2973 Exaggerated  character  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Gay 

and  others  relative  to  the  adulteration  practised  in  drug-grinding,  Allen  3856  et  seq. 

Establishment  of  witness’s  firm  as  drug-grinders  in  1833,  since  which  period  the  trade 
in  drugs  has  greatly  improved  as  regards  the  purity  of  the  articles,  ib.  3857-3866.  3890, 

3891 Belief  that  there  have  not  been  for  several  years  many  dishonest  drug-grinders 

in  the  trade,  though  in  1833  there  were  some  whose  practices  were  not  correct,  ib.  3858- 

3866.  3890,  3891.  3897-3900 Few  exceptions  to  the  rule  not  to  adopt  the  four  per 

cent,  system,  Alien  3^64-3873 This  system  was  never  practised  by  witness’s  firm, 

£6.3864,  3865 Unfairness  of  the  system,  the  loss  in  grinding  being  very  different  on 

different  articles,  ib.  3867 Witness’s  firm  grind  any  article  that  is  sent  to  them,  but 

decline  to  mix  any  two  articles,  ib.  3879-3881.  3897,  3898. 

2.  Extent  of  Adulteration  generally,  before  Drugs  are  sold  to  the  Consumers : 

The  adulteration  of  drugs  introduces  into  the  practice  of  medicine  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion,  and  often  defeats  the  best-directed  efforts  of  the  physician,  Blyth 

673-679;  Hassull  4398.  4432,  4433 In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  impurities 

are  accidental  rather  than  fraudulent,  Blyth  747,  748 Practice  of  druggists  to  have 

books  of  recipes  for  making  imitations  of  pure  drugs,  Bastick  922-931' Contradictory 

statements  as  to  druggists  keeping  a book  of  recipes  for  manufacturing  spurious  articles, 
Baiss  and  Bastick  971.  993-996. 

Some  dishonest  firms  may  sell  impure  drugs  to  the  retail  chemists,  but  the  practice  of 

the  trade  is  to  sell  the  pure  articles,  Baiss  977  et  seq.;  Drew  3031-3038 Belief  that 

the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  abstain  generally  from  adulteration,  Baiss  1024.  1031- 

1040 Articles  bought  by  witness’s  firm  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  duly  tested, 

and  are  generally  found  to  be  pure,  ib.  1037-1039. 

Large  adulteration,  or  rather  substitution  in  the  case  of  drugs,  so  that  life  is  often 

endangered,  Challice  1536-1539 Pure  drugs  are  sold  by  some  chemists,  and  at 

Apothecaries’  Hall,  ib.  1540-1542 Facility  with  which  wholesale  druggists  can  guard 

against  impure  drugs,  JVe/igan  1779.  1791,  1792 Extensive  and  dangerous  adulte- 

ration practised,  about  the  year  1811,  at  a druggist’s  in  Somersetshire,  to  whom,  at  the 
time,  witness  was  articled  as  pupil ; the  articles  adulterated  were  always  sent  to  London, 

Wukley  2204,  2205.  2211 There  is  a great  deal  of  adulteration  in  opium,  scamnionv, 

and  other  drugs,  ib.  2286,  2287. 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  impurity  in  medicines,  two  of  w hich,  arising  either 
from  fraudulent  admixture  or  from  articles  spoiled  or  deteriorated  in  keeping,  should  carry 

penalties  with  them.  Bell  2327-2331 Facility  for  procuring  pure  medicines,  Atkinson 

28S3-28S5. 2895-2899 Witness  totally  dissents  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given, 

as  to  the  frauds  and  adulterations  practised  by  druggists,  Drew  2903  et  seq. Considers 

that  most  of  the  adulterations  alleged  to  have  taken  place  are  quite  incompatible,  and 
almost  impossible;  absence  of  motive  for  the  practice,  ib.  2907  et  seq. 

Belief  that  inferior  drugs  generally  find  their  w^ay  to  the  provincial  wholesale  houses, 

and  through  them  to  the  retailers  and  the  public,  Drew  3129-3135 Mode  of  supply  of 

drugs  to  Government  adverted  to,  ib.  3135,  3136 Drugs  are  now  sold  generally  in  so 

pure  a state  that  legislative  interference  is  not  necessary,  Allen  3862-3864.  3890-3896 

■ Instances  of  adulteration  in  different  kinds  of  drugs,  Biny/ey  4096 Belief  that 

there  is  less  adulteration  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  that  small  dealers  are  the  ones 
who  chiefly  practise  it,  ib.  4097—4101.  4165-4169.  4172. 
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Drugs — continued. 

2.  Extent  of  Adulteration  generally,  fyc.—  continued. 

Evidence  in  confirmation  of  evidence  of  last  session,  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 

drugs,  Hassall  4391-4398 Nature  of  the  adulteration  detected  by  witness  in  liquorice, 

turmeric,  powdered  rhubarb,  colocynth,  compound  scammony  powder,  and  aromatic 

confection,  ib. Adulteration  takes  place  previously  to  importation,  as  well  as  by  the 

drug-grinder,  and  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  chemists,  ib.  4399,  4400. 

The  Committee  conclude  that  drugs  are  extensively  adulterated,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  evils  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  the  practice,  Rep.  p.  iv. 

3.  America: 

Origin  of  the  check  upon  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  Neligan  1789,  1790;  Drew 

3098,  3099 Inadequacy  of  the  check,  Neligan  1808 Instances  of  seizures  of 

impure  drugs,  as  imported,  ib.  1809-1813. 

Reference  to,  and  summary  of,  a circular  or  memorial  addressed  by  the  President  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1847,  praying 
for  the  introduction  of  a law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  drugs  unfit  for  use,  Bell  2364- 

2366 Principal  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  American  Congress  for  preventing 

the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  ib.  2367.  2369.  2378-2380 Proof  of  the  beneficial 

operations  of  the  Act,  ib.  2367-2370 Advantageous  co-operation  of  pharmaceutists 

for  checking  adulteration,  ib.  2368.  2372-2375 Considerable  adulteration,  however, 

the  only  legislative  inspection  being  when  in  bond,  ib.  2371.  2380-2382. 

'1'he  supervision  system  has  not  been  found  to  answer,  articles  rejected  at  one  port 

being  admitted  at  another,  Drew  3039.  3057-3063.  3074-3078 Advantage  if  the 

•strength  and  quality  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  as  sold  to  the  public,  were  fixed  by  regu- 
lation in  this  country  as  in  America,  Postgate  4350.  4373-4386. 

Explanatory  comment  by  the  Committee  upon  the  special  laws  which  have  been 
passed,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  Rep.  p.  vi. 

4.  France : 

Witness  has  examined  drugs  in  Paris,  but  never  detected  adulteration,  B/yth  729-731. 
733-735—- — Advantage  of  the  superior  education  of  the  French  pharmaceutists,  ib.  732 

Efficacious  system  of  public  examination  of  drugs  ; punishment  in  the  event  of 

adulteration,  Blyth  732.  736.  756-759.  827,  828  ; Caloert  2139-2149 Every  chemist 

grinds  his  own  drugs,  Blyth  750-755. 

5.  Germany : 

Outline  of  the  system  pursued  in  Germany,  whereby  chemists  are  well  educated,  and 
drugs  are  sold  in  a pure  siate  and  at  a fixed  price,  Richter  3777-3782.  3806-3830.  3843- 

3854 System  for  regulating  the  prices  at  which  drugs  are  sold  by  the  chemists,  ib. 

3778,  3779-  3812-3823 Stringent  examinations  necessary  in  order  to  become  a 

chemist,  ib.  3779 Oath  imposed  upon  the  vendor  of  drugs  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 

country  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  drugs  ; advantage  thereof,  ib.  3779.  3811. 3825-3830 

In  some  respects  the  German  system  might  advantageously  and  without  resistance  be 

adopted  in  England,  ib.  3780-3783 The  Pharmacopoeias  of  Germany  differ,  but  not 

so  much  as  those  of  this  country,  ib.  3802,  3803.  3807-3810. 

6.  Ireland: 

Greater  purity  of  drugs  in  Ireland  than  in  England, on  account  of  the  power  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  Neligan  1719-172 1 Practice  of  the  College  of 

Physicians  in  Dublin  in  carrying  out  the  inspection,  ib.  1721-1724.  1 727—1 733 It  is 

contemplated  to  publish  the  result  of  the  inspection,  ib.  1721.  1776,  1777 System  of 

classification  of  shops  under  the  inspection,  ib.  1724-1726 Hitherto  there  has  not 

been  any  penalty  for  adulteration,  not  even  publicity;  power  to  burn  adulterated  drugs 
adverted  to,  ib.  1728-1733.  1774-1777. 

Some  of  the  impure  drugs  in  Dublin  are  imported  impure  from  England,  Neligan 
1733,  1734 Inducement  to  adulteration  in  the  practice  of  workhouses  and  dispen- 
saries to  contract  for  drugs  at  very  low  prices,  ib.  1746-1749 Beneficial  operation  of 

the  Dublin  Apothecaries’  Hall,  where  medicines  are  always  sold  in  a pure  state,  ib.  1749- 

1752.  1760-1764 Advantage  of  the  examination  and  licence  necessary  before  any 

one  can  open  an  apothecary’s  shop  in  Ireland,  ib.  1753-1757 Distinction  between 

apothecaries  and  chemists,  ib.  1758,  1759. 

Insufficiency  of  the  means  and  powers  of  the  Dublm  College  of  Physicians  lor  detecting 
and  checking  adulterations  throughout  Iieland  generally,  Neligan  1 793— 1 79^*  1818, 

1819 Words  of  the  Act  by  which  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  are  empowered  to 

inspect  and  examine,  ib.  1805,  1806 Belief  that  in  Dublin  drugs  are  more  adulterated 

than  anything  else,  ib.  1850.  1871.  1875. 

7.  As  to  the  Propriety  of  a Check  upon  imported  Drugs  ; 

Advantage  of  a system  of  inspection  for  preventing  the  importation  of  impure  drugs, 

Blyth  743-745;  Baiss  960,961.969-973;  Challice  1552-1562 Extensive  adultera- 

ation 
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Drugs — continued. 

7.  As  to  the  propriety  of  a Check  upon  imported  Drugs — continued. 

tion  of  drugs,  both  before  and  after  importation,  Bastick  841-843 Slight  security  to 

the  consumer  by  an  examination  of  drugs  in  bond,  Neiigan  1778.  1788.  1807,  1808, 

Rep.  p.  ix Inexpediency  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  impure  opium,  &o.,  Neiigan 

3. 7 79— 1. 787.  1814,  1815;  Richter  379l"3793-  3834-3838,  Rep.  p.  ix. 

Advocacy  by  witness,  in  1847,  and  at  the  present  time,  of  a system  of  inspection  of 

imported  drugs  on  arrival  in  this  country,  Bell  2366.  2383.  2395 Principles  by 

which  the  inspection  of  drugs  in  bond  should  be  guided  ; all  damaged  or  inferior  goods 

should  not  be  rejected,  ib.  2387-2395 Difficulty  in  establishing  an  efficient  check 

upon  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  or  in  finding  fit  inspectors  for  the  purpose,  Drew 

3039"  3064,  3065.  3071-3074.  3089-3096 Suggested  imposition  of  a tax  upon  the 

importation  of  some  spurious  or  inferior  drugs,  Drew  3137-3158;  Postgate  4356  et  seq. 
There  might  be  an  inspection  of  drugs  as  imported,  though  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  reject  all  which  were  not  pure,  Postgate  4350.  4355~4357-  4388-4380. 

8.  Expediency  of  an  Inspection  of  Chemists’  Shops,  together  with  a System  of 

Penalties : 

Advantage  to  the  public  if  the  retail  as  well  as  the  wholesale  druggists  were  subject  to 
a system  of  inspection,  and,  in  the  event  of  adulteration,  to  punishment,  Baiss  9G9-976. 
989;  Neiigan  1804,  1805.  1816-1828.  1872;  Calvert  2138.  2150  ; Postgate  4352-4.354, 

Rep.p.  \s. Expediency  of  a system  of  Government  inspection  in  connexion  with  a 

central  analytical  Board,  Atkinson  2863.  2875-2893 Difficulty  in  fixing  on  a remedy 

against  the  sale  of  impure  drugs,  Bell  2377. 

Recommended  system  of  inspection  of  chemists’  and  druggists’  shops,  Richter  3787. 

3789-3794 There  might  be  six  inspectors  for  the  1,200  chemists’  shops  in  London, 

ib.  3789 Chemists  might  pay  a licence  fee  of  1 /.,  and  chemists’  apprentices  might 

pay  a fee  of  about  5 l.  to  go  towards  the  inspection,  ib.  3790 If  drugs  be  certified  by 

competent  analysts  to  be  adulterated,  the  onus  of  proving  their  genuineness  should  rest 
with  the  vendor,  Goodman  3943,  3944- 

See  also  Apothecaries’  Company.  Bark.  Calomel.  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
Chloroform.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Dublin.  Dudley . Duty  on  Imports. 

Gentian  Powder.  Gray’s  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Impurities. 

Jalap.  Lime-Juice.  Mary's,  St.,  Hospital,  Paddington.  Newry,  Ireland. 
Nomenclature  of  Medicines.  Opium.  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Pharma- 
copoeias. Powdered  Medicines.  Prices.  Quack  Alediciues.  Rhubarb. 

Scarnmony.  Spain. 

Dublin-  Belief  that  there  is  not  in  Dublin  any  general  adulteration  of  food  prejudicial  to 

health,  Neiigan  1829.  1848,  1849.1859-1861 Facility  for  obtaining  good  bread  in 

Dublin,  though  adulteration  is  resorted  to,  ib.  1829-1839 Weekly  inspection  of  meat 

in  the  Dublin  market  by  the  corporation,  under  a Local  Act,  ib.  1841-1S47 Medical 

men  are  frequently  disappointed  in  the  effect  produced  by  their  prescriptions,  through 
the  inferiority  of  the  medicines,  ib.  1850.  1871.  1875. See  also  Drugs,  6. 

Dudley.  Sundry  instances  of  adulteration  in  this  town,  Postgate  4217-4221 Circum- 

stance of  drugs  having  been  supplied  to  some  institution  in  Dudley,  at  a price  less  than 
the  price  current,  and  in  a very  adulterated  state,  ib.  4219-4221. 

Duty  on  Imports.  Suggested  imposition  of  a tax  upon  the  importation  of  inferior  drugs, 
Drew  3137-3158. 

Witness  approves  of  the  suggestion  that  a duty  should  be  placed  upon  certain  unwhole- 
some or  spurious  articles,  Divett  3253,3254  ; Postgate  4356.  4370. 

See  also  Ad  valorem  Duties. 


E. 

Egyptian  Beans.  Instance  of  large  adulteration  with  water  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  beans 
sent  to  a giist  mill  to  be  split,  Gay  1646,  1647. 

Emerson,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Manager  of  the  People’s  Flour  Mill  at 
Leeds,  established  in  1847  in  consequence  of  the  dearness  and  impurity  of  the  flour  sold 

to  the  public,  1041-1043.  1093.  1157-1159 Before  the  mill  was  established,  it  was 

generally  understood  that  the  bread  in  Leeds  was  dear  in  price  and  bad  in  quality,  1044- 

1046 Case  of  a person  being  fined,  or  rather  imprisoned,  for  putting  plaster  of  Paris 

into  flour,  1045.  1097-1099 The  society  in  question  comprises  3,100  members,  chiefly 

of  the  working  classes,  1047,  1048.  1071.  1113,  1114 Amount  of  business  done  by 

the  society,  1049,  1050.  1068-1070.  1117-1122 The  flour  made  in  the  People’s 

Flour  Mill  is  ol  the  best  quality,  and  is  never  adulterated,  1051,  1052.  1058-1061.  1104, 
u 05.  1 198,  1 199 1 he  bread  made  from  it  is  not  so  white  as  the  bakers’  bread,  1062. 
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Emerson , William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

The  flour  of  the  society  is  not  cheaper,  but  is  doubtless  much  better,  than  that  of  the 

dealers  generally,  1054-1065.  1096 Admixture  generally  of  inferior  flour,  in  order  that 

low  prices  may  be  taken,  1062-1065 Adulteration  frequently  of  oatmeal  with  the 

“ sharps”  taken  out  of  flour,  1066,  1067 The  society  owning"  the  People’s  Flour  Mill 

was  first  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  hut  is  now  under  the  Provident  Societies  Act, 

1072.  1075-1077 Sundry  flour  societies  in  Yorkshire  besides  the  one  at  Leeds,  1073, 

1074 The  society  sells  flour  to  others  than  members,  and  does  all  the  business  it 

can,  1078-1080.  1118-1121. 

Checks  upon  the  flour  being  impure  or  adulterated  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the 

consumers,  1083-1095.  1100,  1101.  1106,1107 Sundry  instances  adduced  in  which 

there  have  been  convictions  for  adulterated  flour  in  different  pans  of  Yorkshire,  1102, 

1103.  1146,  1147*  nfyj,  1166 Duties  of  the  directors  of  the  society;  they  are  unpaid, 

1108-1112 The  shares  in  the  society  were  one  guinea  each,  and  no  one  can  hold 

more  than  one  share,  nil.  1 1 15 Profitable  character  of  the  undertaking  ; the  shares 

are  now  worth  2 l.  10  s.  each,  1116.  1123-1126.  1148-1150 About  one-third  of  the 

customers  are  not  shareholders,  1117 The  society  takes  no  direct  steps  to  check 

adulteration  in  flour  generally,  1127-1132 Large  quantity  of  alum  in  Leeds  bread,  as 

analysed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Dresser,  1132,  1133 The  liability  of  the  shareholders  of  the 

Leeds  society,  in  case  of  failure,  is  not  limited,  1134-1 137. 

Expediency  of  appointing  public  inspectors  in  order  to  check  adulteration  of  flour.  See., 

1138-1147.  1161-1165.  1168-1172 Opposition  at  first  to  the  establishment  of  the 

People’s  Flour  Mill,  1151-1 153 Benefits,  as  regards  price  and  quality,  resulting  from 

the  mill,  1154-1160 Liability  of  witness,  as  manager  of  the  society,  in  the  event  of 

the  adulteration  of  the  flour,  1173-1175 Distinction  drawn  bv  the  Leeds  magistrates 

between  deleterious  and  harmless  adulterations,  1 176-1182 Difficulties  in  the  way  of 

operatives  proceeding  against  shopkeepers  or  manufacturers,  for  adulteration,  1184-1197. 

Essential  Oils.  Adulteration,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  essential  oils  with  turpentine 
and  other  fixed  oils,  Bastick  854. See  also  Almonds , Essential  Oil  of. 

Exaggeration.  See  Prevalence  of  Adulteration. 

Excise,  The.  See  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

Exposure.  See  Publicity. 


F. 

Far  rant , Edward.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Bookkeeper  and  traveller  to  a corn-mill 

society  at  Rochdale,  1200-1202.  1239.  1248 The  society  was  established  in  order  to 

meet  the  demand  of  the  public  for  a pure  article,  1203-1208 Loss  of  450  A by  the 

society  during  the  first  nine  months  of  its  existence  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt 
with  the  daik  colour  of  the  bread  through  the  absence  of  alum  in  the  flour,  and  some 

defect  in  the  grinding,  1209-1211.  1244-1260.  1263-1268 The  price  of  the  flour 

made  by  the  society  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  trade,  1212,  1213. 

Particulars  as  to  the  societv  having  at  the  end  of  nine  months  resorted  to  the  use  of 
alum  in  order  the  better  to  sell  their  flour,  and  to  prevent  further  loss  ; complete  success 
of  this  experiment,  which  was  continued  in  practice  for  three  years,  1214-1218.  1261, 

1262.  1269-1272.  1287,  1288.  1296,  1297,  1302-1315 Disuse  of  alum  by  the  society 

chieftv  in  consequence  of  convictions  against  some  persons  in  other  places  for  using  it, 

1219-1222.  1298-1300.  1319 After  three  years’  use  of  alum  the  society  returned  to 

the  sale  of  pure  flour,  the  prejudice  against  the  colour  having  to  a great  extent  been 
removed;  further  increase  of  business  under  this  arrangement,  1221-1229.  1272-1279. 
1292,  1293.  1298-1300. 

Rice  is  now  put  into  the  flour,  but  witness  does  not  consider  this  an  adulteration, 

1221.  1280-1282.  1286.  1316,  1317.  1332-1343 Advantage  of  the  present  inquiry 

in  disabusing  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  their  preference  for  white  bread,  1228,  1229. 

1292,  1293.  1301.  1311 Constitution  and  general  operation  of  the  Rochdale  society, 

which  numbers  about  three  hundred  members,  1230-1239.  1344-1347 The  mill  was 

established  in  1851  ; 1240 Legal  check  only  upon  adulteration  by  the  society,  1283 

There  has  been  no  conviction  for  adulteration  of  flour  against  any  co-operative 

society,  1284,  1285. 

The  flour  of  the  Rochdale  society  is  used  chiefly  by  shareholders  ; how  distributed, 

1289-1291.  1294 About  ten  thousand  persons  use  the  flour,  1295 Witness  has 

not  heard  that  the  alum  when  used  was  unhealthy,  1303-1306 Partial  disuse  of  alum 

by  the  bakers  when  the  society  left  it  off,  1311,  1312 Approval  of  a system  of  public 

inspection,  such  system  being  much  wanted  by  the  public,  who  are  not  independent 
enough  to  prosecute  for  adulteration,  1320-1331.  1395. 
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Far  rani,  Edward.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Particulars  relative  to  a co-operative  society  in  Rochdale  with  which  witness  is  con- 
nected, established  in  1844  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  members,  who  are  all 
working  men,  with  pure  provisions,  and  for  retaining  the  profits  among  themselves; 
beneficial  and  successful  operation  of  this  society,  the  annual  returns  of  which  are  about 
70,000/.;  1347-I397- 

Fines.  There  should  be  a fine  on  the  first  conviction  for  injurious  adulteration,  to  be 

quadrupled  on  the  second  conviction,  Challice  1505 Inadequacy  of  fines  to  prevent 

adulteration,  Hassall  4452.  4621-4625 Check,  however,  to  the  practice  of  selling 

chicory  and  coffee  for  pure  coffee  by  the  fine  of  100  l.  for  so  doing,  ib.  4621-4623. 

See  also  Penalties. 

Fish.  The  poor  can  protect  themselves  against  the  sale  of  bad  fish,  as  they  can  so  easily 
delect  it,  Challice  1467. 

Flavouring  Substances.  Poisonous  properties  of  a substance  termed  almond  flavour,  and  of 
compounds  sold  to  imitate  the  flavour  of  Jargonelle  pear,  llibstone  pippin,  &c.,  Taylor 
14-28. 

Flour : 

1.  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Adulterations. 

2.  Law  upon  the  Subject ; Amendment  desirable. 

1.  Extent  and  Character  of  the  Adulterations : 

Purity  generally  of  flour,  as  analysed  by  witness,  Taylor  37.  43,  44 Opportunity 

for  largely  adulterating  bread  by  the  use  of  bean  flour  and  lentil  flour,  ib.  45,  46.  49 

Sundry  instances  adduced  in  which  there  have  been  convictions  for  adulterated  flour  in 

different  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Emerson  1102,  1 103.  1 146,  1 147.  1 165,  1 166 Reduction 

of  the  nutritive  properties  of  wheat  flour  by  the  admixture  of  rice  flour,  Calvert  2089. 

2092,  2093 The  practice  of  adulterating  with  alum  is  prevalent  with  millers,  llodgers 

3313. 

Particulars  as  to  the  addition  by  witness  of  a small  proportion  of  bean  flour,  in  order 
to  produce  the  qualities  required  by  bakers  in  bread  ; increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
flour,  and  improvement  in  the  quality  by  this  admixture,  Brown  3437-3442.  3452 

et  seq. Beans  contain  24  per  cent,  of  gluten,  whereas  wheat  contains  only  10  per 

cent.,  ib.  3437 In  selling  barley  flour  in  Northamptonshire,  witness  improves  it  by  an 

admixture  of  wheat,  ib.  3440.  3444-3452 Peas  and  alum  are  the  only  ingredients 

which  witness  has  understood  to  be  used  for  improving  the  colour  of  flour,  ib.  3445,3446. 

3474,  3475 Mixture  occasionally  by  witness  of  rice  with  flour  ; belief  that  the  bread 

..is  not  rendered  inferior  thereby,  Brown  3470-3472.  3499-3505. 

Strong  impression  that  flour,  as  bought  by  witness  and  other  bakers  generally,  does 

not  contain  alum,  Callard  3537-3548 Fraud  if  millers  use  beans  or  rice  to  any  large 

extent,  ib.  3581-3585 Alum  is,  or  has  been,  extensively  used  by  millers,  it  being  less 

discoverable  when  ground  with  the  wheat  than  when  mixed  with  the  flour,  Jackson 

3719'3724 Cases  of  adulteration  of  flour  as  examined  by  witness  ; use  of  foreign 

meal,  gypsum,  and  bone-dust,  Bingley  4137-4141 Instance  at  Lincoln  of  flour  being 

adulterated  with  plaster  of  Paris,  Postgate  4215-4217 Frequent  mixture  of  rice  flour 

or  bean  flour  with  wheat  flour,  in  order  to  whiten  it,  Uassall  4389.  4534 Grounds 

for  witness’s  evidence  last  Session,  that  flour  is  adulterated  with  “ mineral  white  or 
hydrated-sulphate  of  lime,”  ib.  4607-4609. 

2.  Laze  upon  the  Subject  ; Amendment  desirable: 

Defective  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour,  Calvert  2080- 

2083.  2086,  2087 The  restrictions  as  to  manufacture  under  the  Act  6 & 7 Will.  4, 

c.  37>  should  be  abolished,  Brown  3437 Greater  restrictions  lately  upon  the  use  of 

alum  and  bean  flour  than  was  the  case  a short  time  since,  ib.  3456-3459.  3523-3526 

Inexpediency  of  interdicting  the  admixture  of  bean  flour;  such  prohibition  would 

injure  the  country  millers  without  benefiting  the  public,  ib.  3506-3522. 

Witness,  who  is  a miller  near  Wakefield,  has  recently  been  prosecuted  on  a charge  of 
adulterating  flour,  which  charge  was  disproved  on  the  tria,  ; sundry  ingredients  said  to 

have  been  used,  Jackson  3673-3676-  37il~37>3-  3724-  3772,  3773 Process,  under 

the  law,  relative  to  prosecutions,  ib.  3679,  3680.  3705 Unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law 

in  legat'd  to  the  inspection  of  mills  devolving  on  persons  totally  incompetent  to  judere  of 
the  quality  of  flour,  ib.  3715,  3718.  3724.  3730-3739.  3742. 

Suggested  inspection  of  mills  by  persons  well  conversant  with  flour:  they  might 
inspect  all  flour  in  mills  and  wheat  within  certain  districts,  and  should  not  inspect  any 

thing  else,  Jackson  3716-3718.  3441,3742 The  inspection  should  be  very  frequent 

and  should  take  place  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  ib.  3717.  3729.  3735 Expe- 
diency of  a night  inspection,  ib.  3717.  3735-3737 Effect  of  the  power  to  seize  impure 

flour  in  deterring  adulteration, ib. 37 24-3728 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  prohibition 

against  mixing  the  flour  of  peas,  or  beans,  or  barley  with  wheat  flour,  is  not  desirable,  and 
that  such  mixture  should,  under  certain  conditions,  be  allowable,  ib.  3752-3762.  3765 
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Flour*—  continued. 

2.  Law  upon  the  Subject , Sc. — continued. 

The  use  of  alum  by  millers  should  certainly  be  interdicted,  Jackson  3764-3767 

Instead  of  large  quantities  of  flour  being  liable  to  be  seized  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  smaller  quantities  should  first  be  taken  and  tested  before  proceedings  are 
taken,  ib.  3772,  3773. 

Circumstance  in  one  case  of  there  having  been  no  conviction  (ihough  the  adulteration 
was  proved),  in  consequence  of  the  information  not  having  been  made  within  forty-eight 

hours  after  the  seizure;  clause  of  the  Act  hereon,  Bingley  4141-4152.  4201-4204 

Nature  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  ingredients  of  flour,  ib.  4198 Particulars  rela- 

tive to  the  case  of  seizure  of  flour  belonging  to  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Rotherham  ; possibility  of 

the  flour  having  been  tampered  with  after  seizure,  16.6153-6159.  4194-4197 When 

seizures  are  made,  the  space  of  a week  should  be  allowed  for  laying  informations,  ib.  4209— 
421 1 . 

See  also  Act  6 # 7 Will.  4,  c.  37.  Bread.  China  Clay.  Goole.  Leeds 
(People's  Flour  Mill).  Nuisances  Removal  Act.  Poor  Law  Unions.  Rochdale,  1. 

France.  Legislative  interference  in  France  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  adulterations;. 

sundry  substances  prohibited,  Taylor  10-13.  229>  23°*  235 Penalties  simple  and 

cumulative  inflicted  in  cases  of  adulteration,  Taylor  188-190.  247;  Lewis  350-356 

Many  of  the  sanitary  measures  in  France  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  in  this 
country,  ib.  343-368. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  constitution  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  Conseil  de  Salu- 
brite  Publique,  and  the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique,  the  two  Boards  in  Paris,  for  regulating 

all  matters  relative  to  the  public  health,  Lewis  345;  et  seq.  376 Ordonnances  of  the 

police  in  1851.  which  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique,  which 

more  particularly  deals  with  the  question  of  adulteration  of  food,  ib.  346-351.  376 The 

public  may  bring  cases  of  ad  liberation  before  the  council,  and  inspectors  are  also  employed 

for  purposes  of  detection,  ib.  351-357.  362 The  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique  is  proposed 

to  be  extended  to  the  French  Provinces,  where  confectionery,  &c.  is  much  worse  than 
in  the  capital,  ib.  363.  382-385. 

Systems  in  Paris  and  the  French  provinces  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration  in  drugs^ 

and  food ; beneficial  operation  of  the  penalties  inflicted,  Calvert  2139-2149 Many 

articles  of  medicine,  &c.  are  not  admitted  into  France,  Drew  3159-3165. 

Resume  by  the  Committee  of  the  French  lav/  and  police  regulations,  and  of  the  several 
punishments  provided  therein,  Rep.  p.  v. 

See  also  Bread,  IV.  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Coffee,  4.  Drugs,  4. 

Fraudulent  Adulterations.  An  adulteration  which  is  a commercial  fraud,  though  not  injurious 

to  health,  should  be  punishable,  Leivis  386-391 Sundry  articles,  more  especially  drugs,. 

in  which  witness  has  detected  fraudulent  adulteration;  particulars  hereon,  Bastich  847 

et  seq. Fraud  upon  the  public  in  selling  any  ai tide  under  a false  name,  Bastich  944- 

955  5 Gay  1703.  1706.  1710-1712. 

Proposition  for  dealing  with  fraudulent  adulterations,  not  only  in  food  and  drugs,  but  in 
all  other  matters,  through  means  of  a public  prosecutor,  who  should  proceed  on  evidence 

supplied  by  local  analysts  or  inspectors.  Postgate  4238.  4255-4261 Definition  of 

fraudulent  adulterations,  ib.  4248.4318-4343 Fraud  upon  the  poor  in  the  case  of  tea 

and  coffee,  ib.  4261. 

Legislative  interference  recommended  whenever  the  adulteration  involves  a direct 

pecuniary  fraud.  Rep.  p.  iv— Whenever  a fraudulent  intention  can  be  proved,  a penalty 

should  be  inflicted,  ib.  p.  vii What  constitutes  fraud  must  be  left  to  the  interpretation 

of  the  administrators  of  the  law,  ib.  p.  vii,  viii. 

Fry,  Messrs.  Inaccurate  analysis  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  the  case  of  chicory  sold  by  Messrs.  Fry, 
of  Bristol  ; heavy  expense  to  Messrs.  Fry  in  proving  this  inaccuracy,  Carpenter  2479. 
3488. 

G. 

Cay,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Superintendent  of  the  Government  mustard 
manufactory  at  Deptford,  which  was  erected  about  eighteen  months  ago,  in  consequence 

of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  mustard,  1598,  1599.  1601—1603.  1622 Was 

formerly  a mustard  and  chicory  manufacturer,  and  drug  and  spice  grinder,  1600,  1601 

• The  difficulty  in  obtaining  pure  mustard  arises  partly  from  the  fact  of  its  turning 

black  alter  it  has  been  some  hours  mixed,  1604,  1605.  1660,  1661 The  adulteration 

is  practised  more  on  account  of  the  price  than  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  colour, 
1605. 

Use  invariably  of  turmeric  for  colouring  mustard,  the.  other  main  adulteration  being 
wheat  flour;  other  substances  used,  1607-1613 — Character  and  extent  of  the  adulteration 

practised 
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Gay,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

practised  by  witness  when  in  the  irade,  1610-161 2 Belief  that  turmeric  is  not  pre- 
judicial to  health,  1613 Large  quantity  of  gypsum  and  other  ingredients  found  bv 

witness  in  mustard  supplied  to  Government,  1(513-1621.  1629-1631 Purity  of  the 

mustard  now  supplier!  to  the  Royal  Navy,  1624,  1625 Facility  for  detecting  turmeric 

in  musiard  by  means  of  ammonia  ; illustration  of  this,  1625-1628.  1631 Wholesome- 
ness of  good  musiard,  1633 Circumstance  of  there  being  as  much  essential  oil  in  tiie 

refuse  ot  ibe  mustard  as  in  the  mustard  flour,  1633-1638 

Many  honest  tradesmen  adulteiate  in  self-defence,  but  object  to  the  practice,  1 63 8 * 

1639.  1659,  1660 Frequent  adulteration  of  chicory  when  it  used  to  be  dear,  there 

being  but  little  adulieration  now  practised,  1640,  1695 Instance  of  large  adulteration  of 

chicory  with  white  carrots  and  parsnips,  1640-1642.  1644 There  are  some  adultera- 
tions impossible  to  delect,  1643 Fraud  in  mixing  charlock  seed  with  mustard ; this 

cannot  be  detected,  1643.  1645,  1646 Rye  is  mixed  with  chicory  to  the  extent  01  from 

25  to  75  per  cent.,  1644. 

In>tance  of  large  adulteration  with  water  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  beans  sent  to  a grist 

mill  to  be  split,  1646,  1647 Sale  of  English  rhubarb  chiefly  as  Turkey  rhubarb,  1650, 

1651.  1695-1697 The  loss  of  weight  in  the  process  of  grinding  drugs  is  borne  bv  the 

owner;  instance,  however,  of  the  weight  being  made  up  with  satinvvood  sawdust,  1652- 

1655.  1679 Witness  was  engaged  for  thirty  years  as  a spice  and  drug  grinder  for 

wholesale  druggists,  during  which  time  he  rarely  ground  genuine  articles  unmixed,  1655- 

1657.  1659.  1667-1687 Instances  of  adulterations  being  now  practised  which  some 

years  ago  were  not  known,  1658.  1688-1692. 

Witness  has  had  as  much  practical  experience  in  regard  to  adulteration  as  any  one,  and 

has  done  all  in  his  power  to  expose  and  check  it,  1659 Use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as 

well  as  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  in  vinegar,  1662-1666  Witness  has  ground 

large  quantities  of  cocculus  indicus,  which  he  believes  ultimately  went  into  beer,  1669- 

1672 The  check  of  the  Excise  sometimes  prevents  adulteration,  1693 Reference 

to  pepper  dust  as  a well-known  adulterating  article;  how  manufactured,  1693,  1694. 

Mustard,  vinegar,  and  pepper  are  adulterated  as  much  as  any  other  articles,  1695 

Adulteration  and  colouring  matters  employed  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  confec- 
tionery, 1698-1700 Extensive  adulteration  ot  milk  with  a decoction  of  white  carrots, 

1700-1705 Fraud  is  committed  in  selling  any  article  under  a name  which  the  seller 

knows  to  be  wrong,  1703.  1706.  1710-1712. 

Belief  that  seven  out  of  every  ten  articles  are  adulterated,  1707 There  is  probably 

much  adulteration  before  importation,  1708,  1709 Adulteration  of  Russian  isinglass 

with  Brazilian  isinglass,  which  is  less  than  half  the  price,  1710 Parties  often  adulte- 
rate in  order  to  reduce  their  price  for  the  sake  of  custom,  1713,  1714 There  is  at  present 

no  protection  to  the  public  against  adulteration,  1715. 

Gelopega.  Use  of  a compound  termed  gelopega  in  the  manufacture  of  London  port  wine 
Taylor  71-76. 

General  Board  of  Health.  Machinery  suggested  in  connexion  with  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  lor  the  detection  and  punishment  of  adulterations,  Wakley  2213.  2227.  2258, 
Rep.p.  viti,  ix. 

See  also  Central  Board.  Local  Boards. 

Gentian  Powder.  Immense  adulteration  in  the  case  of  compound  gentian  powder,  Bostick 

863,  864 Rare  instances  in  which  compound  gentian  powder  is  likely  to  be  sold  ; 

witness  never  sells  it,  Baiss  997-1006.  1011.  1015-1018 Reference  to  powdered 

gentian  as  chiefly  or  entirely  used  for  horses  and  cattle,  Bell  2335. 

German  Yeast.  Purity  of  German  yeast  as  analysed  by  witness,  Taylor  50. 

Germany.  Efficacious  measures  adopted  in  Germany  for  preventing  adulteration  in  dru^s, 
&c\,  Bostick.  882,  883.  886  ; Richter  3777-3782.  3806-3830.  3843-3854. 

See  also  Drugs,  5. 

Gin.  Witness  has  not  analysed  gin,  but  believes  it  to  be  largely  adulterated,  Taylor  80,  81 

Authority  of  others  for  witness’s  statement,  in  1855,  that  gin  was  adulterated  with 

sulphuric  acid,  Uassall  4610. 

Ginger.  The  best  ginger  may  be  adulterated  with  inferior  ginger,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 

to  be  adulterated  with  turmeric,  Drew  2993-3001 Witness  never  heard  of  <nno-ei- 

being  adulterated  with  potato  flour,  Cayenne  pepper,  or  mustard  husks,  ib.  3002.  = ° 

Glasgow.  General  belief  in  Glasgow  that  adulteration  is  practised  wherever  it  is  possible, 

Mackenzie  3978-3980.  3991-4041,  4042-  4046-4049.  4078-4091 Extent  to  which 

witness  ot  his  own  knowledge  can  speak  to  the  practice  of  adulteration,  ib.  4001  et  sea. 

Instance  ot  adulteration  in  drugs  supplied  to  the  Town’s  Hospital  ib.  4002—4006 
— Statement  in  ptoof  of  the  adulteiation  of  tea,  ib.  4048.  4059— -1Q75  * 1 General  feeltn0- 
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Glasgow — continued. 

of  the  people  of  Glasgow  that  legislative  interference  is  necessary,  Mackenzie  40/, 9,  4050. 

4078-4088 Witness  constantly  receives  complaints  from  correspondents  as  10  the 

practice  of  adulteration,  ib.  4089-4091. 

Goodman,  Samuel  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  legal  adviser  for  thirteen 

years  to  the  justices  of  the  City  of  London,  3902,  3903 During  that  period  the 

justices  have  never  been  called  upon  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  3904-3906 ’State  of  the  law  at  the  present  time  as  regards  those  who 

adulterate  food,  3907,  et  seq. Power  under  the  Apothecaries’  Act  to  punish  apothe- 

caries for  the  sale  of  adulterated  drugs,  3917. 

As  a general  principle,  the  adulteration  of  food,  as  affecting  an  individual  and  not  a 

public  body,  is  not  an  indictable  offence,  3919-3924 Inability  and  indisposition  of 

the  poorer  classes  to  institute  actions  at  law  in  cases  of  adulteration,  3925-3928.  3938. 

3941-  394‘2*  39o8-3969 Instances  of  conviction  against  parties  for  selling  goods  under 

false  pretences,  that  is,  for  substituting  one  article  for  another,  3929-3933 Probability 

of  steps  being  taken  by  the  London  public,  under  the  Act  3 Geo.  4,  c.  106,  (relative  to 
bread)  if  the  provisions  of  such  Act  were  generally  known,  3936-3940. 

Expediency  of  a right  of  search  as  a means  towards  checking  adulteration,  3943 As 

regards  drugs,  if  certified  by  competent  analysis  to  be  adulterated,  the  onus  of  proving 

their  genuineness  should  rest  with  the  vendors,  3943,  3944 The  local  magistrates 

should  have  power  to  refer  articles  to  a central  body  in  London,  3945, 3946.  3953.  3957 

There  should  be  a general  Act,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Metropolitan  Bread  Act,  power 
being  given  to  inspectors  to  prosecute,  3947.  3952 Expediency  of  local  Boards  through- 

out the  country  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proceedings,  3953-3956. 

Goole.  Circumstance  of  a miller  at  Goole  having  been  recently  prosecuted  for  an  admixture 
of  China  clay  vvitn  flour;  fine  in  this  case  of  about  50/.;  Jackson  3681-3687.  3693-3708. 

3743-3751'  3768 Doubt  as  to  the  miller  having  been  really  guilty  in  the  matter, 

ib.  3701-3708.  3743-3751* 

Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Reference  to  a book  of  recipes  for  imitations  of 
drugs  termed  “ Gray’s  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,”  which  is  easily  obtainable, 
Bastich  925-931. 


H. 

Hair  Dyes.  Danger  to  health  from  the  use  of  oxide  of  lead  in  hair  dyes  ; instance  thereof, 
Taylor  28. 

Hamburg.  Adulterations  of  food  are  the  subject  of  police  regulations  involving  fine  and 
imprisonment,  Rep.  p.  vi. 

Hassall,  Arthur  Hill,  31.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanation  relative  to  certain 
diagrams  prepared  for  the.  purpose  of  illustrating  the  successful  application  of  the  micro- 
scope to  the  discovery  of  adulteration,  4388,  4389 Frequent  mixture  of  rice  flour 

or  bean  flour  with  wheat  flour  in  order  to  whiten  it,  4389.  4534 Authority  of  Baron 

Liebig  adverted  10  as  showing  the  injurious  property  of  alum  in  bread,  4389 Liebig 

recommended  lime-water  in  lieu  of  alum  as  a means  of  improving  the  colour  of  bread; 
disapproval  thereof,  4389,  4390.  4651,  4652 Objections  to  alum  in  bread,  inde- 

pendently of  the  question  of  its  being  injurious,  4390. 

Reference  to  former  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  use  of  chicory 

on  the  Continent,  4390 Circumstance  of  chicory  being  used  in  France  and  Germany 

as  an  aperient  in  the  case  of  children,  4390.  4653 Samples  of  adulterated  tea  pro- 

duced and  explained,  4390.  4653 — • — Purchase  within  the  last  few  days  of  some  tea 
containing  a proportion  of  lie  tea,  4390,4391.  4644 Explanation  as  to  the  very  exten- 
sive adulteration  of  annatto,  4391 Considerable  and  injurious  adulteration  of  sugar 

confectionery,  though  much  less  than  was  the  case  a few  years  ago,  4391. 

Evidence,  in  continuation  of  evidence  of  last  Session,  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 

drugs,  4391-4398 Nature  of  the  adulteration  detected  by  witness  in  liquorice, 

tumeric,  powdered  rhubarb,  colocynth,  compound  scammony  powder,  and  aromatic  con- 
fection, 4391-4398 The  adulteration  of  drugs  introduces  into  the  practice  of  medi- 

cine the  greatest  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  often  defeats  the  best-directed  efforts 

of  the  physician,  4398 Adulteration  takes  place  previously  to  importation,  by  the 

drug-grinder,  and  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  chemists,  4399,  4400. 

Correction  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  1855  (Q.  2483)  as  to  witness  having  ex- 
amined beer  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  4400 Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the 

evidence  of  Mr.  Clapperton,  4400-4413 Witness  could,  of  himself,  easily  make  100 

microscopical  examinations  in  a week,  4414,  4415 With  proper  assistance  he  could 

make  from  200  to  300  examinations  weekly,  4416-4419 Concurrence  in  the  state- 

ment 
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Massed/,  Arthur  Hill,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

mentof'Mr.  llodgers  that  coccnlus  indices  in  beer  may  be  detected,  though  the  test  is 
a laborious  one,  44-20-4423.  4560. 

Definition  of  adulteration  as  the  intentional  addition  to  an  article,  for  purposes  of  gain 
or  deception,  of  any  substance  or  substances,  and  the  presence  of  which  addition  is  not 
acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  article  is  sold,  4424.  4434-4436.  4661- 
4669- Expediency  of  a specification  distinguishing*  between  pernicious  and  fraudu- 
lent adulterations,  4425-4431 All  adulterations  of  drugs  are  indirectly  pernicious, 

4432,  4433- Facility  of  a specification  in  regard  to  the  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee 

as  well  as  of  all  compound  articles,  4434-4436. 

Suggestion  that  parties  convicted  of  adulteration  should  be  obliged  to  placard  the 

judgment  against  them  in  their  windows  for  different  periods,  4438 Importance  in 

the  first  instance  of  a central  authority  to  issue  regulations,  4439,  4440 Advantage 

in  the  local  inspectors  being  locally  appointed,  4439,  4440 Probable  facility  in 

obtaining  competent  local  officers  to  cairy  out  preventive  measures,  4441-4443 The 

Board  of  Inland  Revenue  might  be  adapted  to  the  functions  requisite  in  a central 
Board,  4444-4446. 

Main  importance  of  publicity  as  a means  of  checking  adulteration,  4447-4452 

Inadequacy  of  fines  to  prevent  adulteration,  4452.  4621-4625 There  is  not  one- 

twentietli  part  of  ihe  adulteration  now  prevailing  that  did  prevail  some  four  or  five  years 

ago,  4452 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  appointing  a learned  commission  to  inquire 

into  the  effect  of  alum  in  bread,  and  of  other  admixtures,  4453,  4454 Apathy  of 

the  public  in  regard  to  undertaking  prosecutions  under  the  Bread  Act,  4455,  4456. 

In  his  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  witness  frequently  made  numerous 
analyses  of  one  article,  and  tested  altogether  between  2,000  and  3,000  samples,  over  a 

period  of  four  or  five  years,  4457-4462 Separate  analyses  were  not  required,  when 

using  the  microscope,  in  order  to  discover  the  presence  of  separate  bodies  in  any  article, 

4463-4466.  4504-4506 Grounds  upon  which  witness  has  stated  that  anchovies  are 

mixed  with  Dutch,  French,  and  Sicilian  fish,  4467,  4468. 

In  99  cases  out  of  1 00,  witness  testified  in  his  former  evidence  to  the  existence  of 
adulteration  through  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  not  on  the  statements  of  others; 

examination  hereon,  4469-4475.  4603.  4607-4620 Statement  as  to  bread  being 

sometimes  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France  and 

Germany,  4470-4474 An  excess  of  water  in  butter  one-third  of  the  article  for 

instance,  should  certainly  be  considered  an  adulteration,  4476-4481.  4487,4488 

Various  quantities  of  water  found  by  witness  in  butter,  4482-4486 Question  as  to 

the  expediency  of  preventing  the  importation  of  butter  containing  an  excess  of  water  ; 
a system  of  drawback  would  be  a better  plan,  4489-4497. 

Statement  as  to  cassia  in  the  stick  being  sometimes  sold  for  cinnamon  in  the  stick? 

4498-4503 Quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  analysis  by  means  of  the  microscope, 

4504-4506.  4508,  4509.  4647,  464S Objection  to  the  mixture  of  sugar  with  cocoa, 

even  though  an  improvement,  unless  it  be  sold  as  a specified  mixture,  4507.  4510-4513. 

4661 No  mixed  articles  should  be  sold  unless  as  mixtures,  the  proportion  of  each 

ingredient  being  moreover  made  known  to  the  purchaser,  4510.  4522,  4523.  4655-4663. 

4669 Relative  prices  of  sugar  and  cocoa  adverted  to,  4514-4517.  4524-4526 

Protection  afforded  by  buying  the  cocoa  nib,  4518 Genuine  flake  cocoa  obtainable  at 

Ridgway’s,  45 1 8-452 1 . 

Injurious  quantity  of  red  lead  detected  by  witness  in  curry  powder  and  Cayenne 

pepper,  4527-4533 Fraudulent,  though  not  injurious,  dilution  of  rum  and  gin  with 

water,  4535-4538 Injurious  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper  found  by  witness  in  gin  anti 

rum.  4539-4543- 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  stout,  as  sold  by  publicans,  is  considerably  adulterated 

with  water,  4544-4555 Adulteration  also  of  porter  adverted  to,  4544-4548 

Inability  of  the  poor  man  to  enter  into  the  question  of  adulteration  of  beer,  or  to  avoid 

being  defrauded  by  the  practice,  4556-4559 Witness  has  not  detected  cocculus 

indicus  in  beer,  4560-4563. 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  exhausted  tea  leaves  and  British  and  foreign  leaves,  other 
than  those  of  the  tea  plant,  aie  mixed  wttli  tea  leaves,  and  sold  to  the  public  as  genuine 

tea,  4564-4596 Size  and  structure  of  the  tea  leaf  adverted  to,  4568-4575.  4638, 

4639 Stoppage  within  the  last  two  years  of  some  tea  manufacture  in  this  country 

by  the  Excise,  4582-4591 Discovery  by  witness  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  tea,  4597-4601. 

Numerous  injurious  substances  for  adulteration  detected  by  witness  besides  led  lead, 

4602,  4603 Varying  extent  of  the  adulteration  in  those  cases  where  tise  amount  was 

not  specified,  4604-4606 Grounds  for  witness’s  evidence  last  Session  that  flour  is  adul- 
terated with  “mineral  white,  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,”  4707-4609- Authority  of 

others  for  the  statement  that  gin  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  4610 Also  for 

the  statement  that  lard  is  adulterated  with  mutton  suet,  alum,  and  potash,  461 1-4614. 
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Hassall,  Arthur  Hill,  M.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Authority  of  others  for  the  statement  that  porter  and  ale  are  adulterated  with  grains  ot 

paradise,  capsicum,  and  wormwood,  4615-4619 Presence  of  insects,  called  acari,  in 

all  brown  sugars  adverted  to  as  showing  the  desirableness  of  using  refined  or  crystallised 
sugars,  4626-4634 Belief  as  to  the  colouring  matters  used  in  green  tea  being  preju- 
dicial to  health,  4635-4637 Further  statement  as  to  the  use  of  lie  tea  within  recent 

periods,  4640-4646. 

Less  perfect  admixture  of  adulterating  agents  in  the  case  of  solid  substances  than  of 

powders,  4647 A small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar  is  a large  adulteration, 

4649 Grape  sugar  is  present  naturally  in  cane  sugar;  it  has  also  been  introduced 

intentionally,  4650 Diuretic  as  well  as  aperient  properties  of  chicory,  4653,  4654 

Though  the  substitution  of  one  article  lor  another  may  not  be  adulteration,  it  equally 

requites  legislative  interference,  4655-4661 Difficulty  of  determining  the  amount  of 

dilution  which  should  constitute  adulteration  in  the  case  of  wine,  4661-4667. 

Course  advisable  in  the  event  of  goods  adulterated  by  the  wholesale  dealer  being  sold 

unknowingly  by  the  retailer,  4670-4672.  4679 The  legislative  check  upon  uttering 

base  coin  is  a fair  analogy  in  regard  to  a check  upon  adulteration,  4673-4677 More 

stringent  measures  desirable  in  the  case  of  adulterations  injurious  to  health  than  of  those 
which  are  merely  fraudulent,  4678. 

Hassall,  Hr.  See  “ Lancet,”  The. 

Health.  The  public  health  is  no  doubt  much  prejudiced  by  the  adulteration  of  food,  Sec. ; 

the  evil,  however,  has  been  much  exaggerated,  'Taylor  227 Belief  that  the  great  mass 

of  the  food  of  the  country  is  not  so  adulterated  as  to  cause  disease,  Thompson  608, 609 

More  stringent  measures  desirable  in  the  case  of  adulterations  injurious  to  health  than  of 

those  which  tire  merely  fraudulent,  Thompson  650;  Hassall 4678 Distinction  drawn  by 

the  Leeds  magistrates  between  deleterious  and  harmless  adulterations,  Emerson  1 176-1 182. 

Whatever  system  be  adopted,  the  Legislature  should  protect  the  public  from  all  adul- 
terations injurious  to  health,  Chaflice  1563-1567 Injury  to  health  by  the  adulteration 

of  pickles,  bread,  and  confectionery,  Wakley  2285.  2299-2301 Testimony  to  the 

injurious  effect  of  certain  adulterating  substances  upon  the  public  health,  Carpenter  2419 
et.  seq ; Hassall  4602,  4603 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  appointing  a learned  com- 

mission to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  alum  in  bread,  and  of  other  admixtures,  the  injurious 
pi  opet  ties  of  the  same  being  already  determined,  Hassall  4453,  4454. 

Comment  by  the  Committee  upon  the  injurious  effect  of  adulterations,  generally  and 
specifically,  upon  the  public  health,  Rep.  p.  iii,  et  seq. 

See  also  Almonds,  Essential  Oil  of.  Beer.  Bread,  I.  3.  II.  Coffee. 

Colouring  Substances.  Confectionery.  Copper.  Drugs,  1.  2.  Flavouring 
Substances.  Flour,  1.  France.  Meat.  Milk.  Pickles.  Preventive 
Measures.  Tea,  IV.  Vinegar. 

Holland.  Severe  punishment,  by  imprisonment  or  fine,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  adulterated 
articles  injurious  to  health,  Rep.  p.  vi. 

Honey.  Frequent  adulteration  of  honey  with  flour  and  sugar,  or  sugar  and  water,  Bastick 
863. 

Horse  Powders.  Practice  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  compound  horse  powders  by  whole- 
sale druggists ; decrease  in  the  number  made,  Atkinson  2869.  2873-2875 Doubt  as 

to  the  materials  employed  in  horse  medicines  being  used  in  medicines  for  the  public,  ib. 
2870-2872. 

Hydro-Chloric  Acid.  A sample  of  hydro-chloric  acid,  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Pad- 
dington, contained  four  or  five  grains  of  arseneous  acid,  Blyth  700. 


I. 

Imports.  There  is  probably  much  adulteration  generally  before  importation.  Gay  1708, 
1709. See  also  Ad  Valorem  Duties.  Drugs,  2.  3.  7.  Duty  on  Imports.  Tea. 

Impurities.  Necessity  of  a careful  chemical  examination,  in  order  to  distinguish  between 

adulterations  and  accidental  impurities,  Taylor  207,  208 The  sale  of  naturally  inferior 

qualities  of  goods  should  not  be  prohibited  or  punished,  Wakley  2282, 2283 Impurity 

in  drugs,  when  the  same  arises  from  unskilful  preparation,  should  not  be  punishable,  Bell 

2327,  2328- Great  variation  naturally  in  the  qualities  of  several  important  drugs 

Atkinson  2876,  2878.  2894-2900. 

Insufficient  allowance  made  for  the  fact  of  the  decomposition  or  deterioration  of  drugs 

through  being  improperly  cared  for,  Drew  2967.  2983,  2984 Necessary  importation 

of  some  articles  known  to  be  impure,  ib.  3044-3047 Opium  and  scanimony,  tw  o most 
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important  drusis,  are  both  liable  to  accidental  impurity  before  importation,  Drew  3047. 
3050.  3066. 

See  also  Drugs,  1.  2.  7. 

Indigo.  Reference  to  the  analysis  by  witness  of  a cargo  of  indigo,  which  was  found  to 
contain  a large  proportion  of  Prussian  blue,  Taylor  200,  201. 

Injurious  Adulterations.  See  Health. 

Inland  Revenue  Department.  Instances  of  proceedings  wrongfully  taken  by  the  Excise  in 
the  case  of  tobacco  and  beer,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  parties  concerned,  Thompson 

614-617.  645.  651-656 Witness  has  often  been  employed  against  the  Excise,  ih. 

618,  619 The  check  of  the  Excise  sometimes  prevents  adulteration,  Gay  1693 

Inadequacy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Excise  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration,  which 
they  treat  merely  as  a question  of  revenue,  Wakley  2210-2213.  2234. 

Economy  in  employing  the  machinery  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Carpenter 

2479 If  the  Excise  were  to  put  into  practice  their  power  of  inspection  of  publicans’ 

cellars,  the  prevalence  of  adulteration  of  beer  would  be  greatly  checked,  Wickham  3428- 

3431 Advantage  if  the  officers  of  Excise  in  Scotland  had  power  to  inspect  mills, 

Mackenzie  3990.  4033 Inexpediency  of  the  present  limit  to  the  power  of  the  Excise 

in  regard  to  prosecutions  for  adulteration,  ih.  4052 The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 

might  be  adapted  to  the  functions  requisite  in  a central  Board,  Hassall  4444-4446. 

Return,  dated  Inland  Revenue  Office,  1 May  1856,  of  the  number  of  excise  licenses 
issued  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  in  the  year  1855,  classed  in  trades,  Mojfatt  4387. 

System  of  detection  and  analysis  adopted  by  the  department,  Rep.  p.  viii 'fire 

system  of  inspection  by  the  Board  and  also  the  mere  power  of  inspection  have  had  a 
very  good  effect,  ib. 

Objection  to  an  extension  of  the  system  of  the  Board  as  a means  of  preventing  adul- 
terations of  food.  Rep.  p.  viii. 

Inspection.  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  public  inspectors  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  adulteration  generally,  Bastick  881-886.  912-916.  918.  938-940; 
Emerson  1 138-1 147.  1161-1165.  1168-1172;  Farrant  \ 320-1331.  1395;  Chul/ice  1543- 

1565;  Carpenter  2444,  2445.  2452,  2453.  2474  etseq.;  Rodgers  3272-3274 The  mere 

appointment  of  public  inspectors  would  prevent  much  adulteration,  Challice  1546; 

Postgate  4346 The  fees  paid  for  private  analyses,  and  the  fines  for  adulteration,  might 

go  towards  the  inspectors’  salaries,  Postgate  4303.  4309,  4310 The  inspectois  should 

have  fixed  salaries  of  about  500  l.  a year,  ib.  4307,  4308 Advantage  cf  the  local 

inspectors  being  locally  appointed,  Hassall  4439,  4440. 

See  also  Analysts.  Board  of  Health.  Central  Board.  Drugs,  8.  Flour,  2. 

Inland  Revenue  Department.  Local  Boards.  Nuisances  Removal  Act. 

Preventive  Measures.  Tea,  VI. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  Witness  has  found  therein  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
Bingley  4096. 

Ipecacuanha.  Impossibility  of  the  alleged  adulteration  of  ipecacuanha  with  chalk,  Drew 
2966. 

Ireland.  See  Drugs,  6.  Dublin. 

Isinglass.  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  in  isinglass,  to  the  effect  that  the  gelatine 
in  patent  refined  isinglass  made  in  this  country  is  superior  to  the  imported  isinglass, 

Taylor  146-169 Inferior  quality  of  Brazilian  isinglass  as  compared  with  Russian, 

for  which  it  is  often  sold  in  this  country,  ib.  146.  160 Means  for  detecting  adulteration 

in  isinglass  or  gelatine,  ib.  147.  152.  162,  163 How  the  patent  isinglass  is  made,  ib. 

148 Inferior  quality  of  the  gelatine  or  isinglass  imported  from  France,  ib.  154-158. 

161,  162. 

Adulteration  of  Russian  isinglass  with  Brazilian  isinglass,  which  is  less  than  half  the 

price,  Guy  1710 Doubt  as  to  the  so-called  isinglass  made  in  this  country  being  equal 

to  the  isinglass  imported,  Wakley  2280,  2281. 


J. 

Jackson,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — Miller,  near  Wakefield,  3668 Has  recently 

been  prosecuted  on  a charge  of  adulterating  Hour,  which  charge  was  disproved  on  the 
trial;  sundry  ingredients  said  to  have  been  used,  3669-3672.  3709,3710.  3714.  3761 

Summary  manner  in  which  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  was  enforced  on  the  occasion 

by  the  local  inspector,  3673-3676.  3711-37 >3-  3724.  37?2,  3773 The  power  under 

the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  flour,  may  he  so  exercised  as  to  be 
0.23.  y y 3 most 
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Jackson,  John.  (Analysis  or  his  Evidence) — continued. 

most  unjust  and  oppressive,  3673-3678.  3724.  3742.  3772,  3773 Process  under  the 

Act  of  William  the  Fourth  in  regard  to  prosecutions  for  adulterated  Hour,  3679-3682. 
3705- 

Circumstance  of  a miller  at  G&ole  having  been  recently  prosecuted  for  an  admixture  of 

China  clay  with  flour;  a fine  of  about  50/.  was  inflicted,  3681-3687.  2693-3708 

Witness  produces  a sample  of  China  clay,  and  explains  its  properties,  and  the  facility  for 

mixing  it  with  flour,  3686-3692.  3699 China  clay  comes  from  Cornwall,  and  costs  in 

its  ground  state  about  18s.  a ton,  3688.  3696-3698 Doubt  as  to  the  miller  finid  for 

using  China  clay  having  been  really  guilty  in  the  matter,  3701-3708.  3743-3731. 

Unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  flour  by  reason  of  the 
inspection  of  mills  devolving  on  persons  totally  incompetent  to  judge  ofthequality  offlour, 

3715.  3718.  3724.  3730-3739.  3742 Suggested  inspection  or  mills  by  persons  well 

conversant  with  flour;  they  might  inspect  all  flour  in  mills,  and  wheat  within  certain 
districts,  and  should  not  inspect  anything  else,  3716-3718.  3729.  3733-3737.  3741, 

3742 Alum  is  or  has  been  extensively  used  by  millers,  it  being  less  discoverable  when 

ground  with  the  wheat  than  when  mixed  with  the  flour,  3719-3724. 

Effect  of  the  power  to  seize  impure  flour  in  deterring  adulteration,  3724-3728 

Inexpediency  of  the  system  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  whereby  one  person 
inspects  meat,  flour,  drainage,  Sec.,  with  all  of  which  things  he  cannot  be  conversant, 

3730-3740 Instance  of  a conviction  for  adulteration  witli  alum,  near  AVahefield, 

3735-  3743~3747 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  prohibition  against  mixing  peas  or 

beans  with  flour  is  not  desirable,  and  that  such  mixture  should,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  allowable,  3752~ 376 1 - 3765- 

Inexpediency  of  the  prohibition  against  mixing  barley  flour  with  wheat  flour,  3761, 

3762 The  use  of  alum  by  millers  should  certainly  be  interdicted,  3764-3767 

References  10  a conviction  before  the  borough  magistrates  at  Pontefract  in  1 lie  case  of 

flour  adulterated  by  a miller,  3769-3771 Instead  of  large  quantities  of  flour  being 

liable  to  be  seized  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  smaller  quantities  should  first  be 
taken  and  tested  before  proceedings  are  taken,  3772,  3773. 

Jalap.  Facility  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  jalap  with  powdered  wood,  Drew  2966 

Witness  has  never  heard  of  flour  being  mixed  with  jalap,  ib.  2979,  2980 Probability 

of  jalap  being  often  decomposed  instead  of  adulterated,  ib.  2981-2984 —Reference  to 

the  importation  and  sale  of  jalap  stalks  as  jalap,  as  showing  that  the  same  might  to  a 
certain  extent  be  checked  by  a tax  on  the  spurious  article,  ib.  3139-3157. 

L. 

Lancashire.  See  Poor  Law  Unions. 

“ Lancet,”  The.  Grocers  and  others  have  sought  witness’s  opinion  relative  to  statements  in 
the  “ Lancet,”  which  statements  he  has  confirmed  as  to  the  articles  in  question  being 

adulterated,  Quekett  409.  417-419.  432,433 Instances  of  inaccuracy  in  the  analysis- 

conducted  by  Dr.  Hassull  for  the  “ Lancet,”  Thompson  604,  605  ; Carpenter  2479.  24*85- 
2491  Good  effect,  for  a time,  of  the  “ Lancet”  investigations,  Bast>ck  881. 

Witness  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  adulteration,  and  in  1 851 
devoted  a portion  of  the  “ Lancet”  to  the  exposure  of  the  practice,  with  a view  to  its  pre- 
vention bv  the  Legislature,  Wakley  2202-2204 Large  number  of  names  published  in 

the“  Lancet”  as  connected  with  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles;  enemies  made  thereby 

by  witness,  though  there  was  no  prosecution  against  him,  ib.  2220-2225 Accurary 

and  fidelity  with  which  the  sanitary  commission  of  tlie  “Lancet”  w'as  conducted  by  Dr. 

LI  assail,  ib.  2226-2268- Number  of  trades  inquired  into  by  the  commission,  ib.  2245, 

2246 Course  adopted  in  the  purchase  of  samples  for  analysis,  ib.  2251. 

Inadequacy  of  one  person  to  make  the  number  of  analyses  published  weekly  by  Dr. 

Hassall,  Carpenter  2479-2484 Probability  that  several  persons  would  have  brought 

actions  against  the  “ Lancet”  but  for  the  expense,  ib.  2488-2491 Inaccuracy  imputed 

to  Dr.  Hassall  in  regard  to  the  result  of  his  examinations  as  10  the  existence  of  alum  in 
bread,  C 'a! lard  3594-3601. 

In  his  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  witness  frequently  made  numerous 
analyses  of  one  article,  and  tested  altogether  between  2,000  and  3,000  samples,  over  a 
period  of  lour  of  five  vears,  Hassall  4457-4462. 

See  also  Bread,  I.  6.  Fry,  Messrs.  Vinegar. 

Lard.  Authority  of  others  for  witness’s  statement  that  lard  is  adulterated  with  mutton 
suet,  alum,  and  potash,  Hassall  4611-4614. 

Leeds.  Before  the  People’s  Flour  Mill  at  Leeds  was  established  in  1847,  ’*•  vvas  generally 

undeisiood  that  the  bread  was  dear  in  price  and  bad  in  qualiiy,  Emerson  1044-1046 

Case  of  a person  being  fined,  or  rather  imprisoned,  for  putting  plaster  of  Paris  into  flour, 

Emerson 
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Leeds — continued. 

Emerson  1045.  1097-1099 Admixture  generally  of  inferior  flour  in  order  that  low 

prices  may  be  taken,  ib.  1062-1065 Instances  of  adulteration  at  Leeds  of  coffee, 

vinegar,  mustard,  &c.,  Postgate  4222. 

Leeds  ( People's  Flour  Mill).  The  society  in  connexion  with  the  People’s  Flour  Mill  com- 
prises 3,100  members,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes,  Emerson  1047,  1048.  1071.  11  13, 

1114 Amount  of  business  done  by  ihe  society,  ib.  1049,  1050'  1068-1070.  111 7— 

1122 The  flour  made  in  the  people’s  mill  is  of  ihe  best  quality  and  is  never  adul- 
terated, ib.  1051,  1052.  1058-1061.  1104,  1105.  1198,  1199 The  bread  made  from 

it  is  not  so  white  as  the  baker’s  bread,  ib.  1062 The  flour  of  the  society  is  not 

cheaper,  but  is  doubtless  much  better  than  that  of  the  dealers  generally,  ib.  1054- 

1065.  1096 The  society  was  first  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  but  is  now  under 

the  Provident  Societies  Act,  ib.  1072.  1075-1077. 

The  society  sells  flour  to  others  than  members,  and  does  ail  the  business  it  can, 

Emerson  1078-1080.  1118-1121 Checks  upon  the  flour  being  impure  or  adulterated 

before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  ib.  1083-1095.  1100,  1101.  1106,  1107 

Duties  of  the  directors  of  the  society;  they  are  unpaid,  ib.  1108-1112 The 

shares  in  the  society  were  one  guinea  each,  and  no  one  could  hold  more  than  one 

share,  ib.  1111.  1115 Profitable  character  of  the  undertaking;  the  shares  are  now 

worth  2 l.  10s.  each,  ib.  1116.  1123-1126.  1148-1150 About  one-third  of  the  cus- 

tomers are  not  shareholders,  ib.  1 117. 

The  society  takes  no  direct  steps  to  check  adulteration  in  flour  generally,  Emerson 

1127-1132 The  liability  of  the  shart  holders  in  case  of  failure  is  not  limited,  ib. 

1134-1137 Opposition  at  first  to  the  establishment  of  the  mill,  ib.  1 151-1 153 

Benefits,  as  regards  price  and  quality,  resulting  from  the  mill,  ib.  1154-1160 Liability 

of  witness,  as  manager  of  the  society,  in  the  event  of  adulteration  of  the  flour,  ib.  1 173— 
1 1 75- 

Legislative  Interference.  See  Preventive  Pleasures. 

Lewis,  Waller,  ni.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Medical  officer  under  the  Post-office, 

341 Was  deputed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to  make 

inquiries  in  Paris  relative  to  the  French  law  upon  matters  affecting  the  public  health,  342, 

343 When  in  Paris  was  in  constant  communication  with  M.  Trebuchet,  the  Chef  de 

Salubrite  Publique,  343,  344 Drew  up  a report  on  the  French  laws  in  question,  343 

Concludes  that  many  of  the  sanitary  measures  in  France  might  be  imitated  with 

advantage  in  this  country,  343.  368. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  constitution  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  Conseil  de  Salu- 
brite Publique  and  the  Conseil  de  Same  Publique,  the  two  Boards  in  Paris  for  regulating 
all  matters  relative  to  the  public  health,  345  et  seep  376 Penalties,  simple  and  cumu- 
lative, inflicted  iu  cases  of  adulteration,  350.  386 Advantage  of  the  assize  of  bread  in 

France,  358-361.  367 T he  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique  is  proposed  to  be  extended  to 

the  French  provinces,  where  confectionery,  &e.  is  much  worse  than  in  the  capital,  363. 

382-385. 

Less  adulteration  of  food  in  Paris  than  in  London,  367 Suggested  formation  of  a 

central  department  in  this  country  to  be  attached  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  to 

have  powers  similar  in  the  main  to  those  of  the  Conseil  de  Sante  Publique,  368-376 

There  might  be  a local  machinery,  through  means  of  Local  Boards  of  Health,  371.381 

Approval  of  the  infliction  of  penalties  by  the  Central  Board,  rather  than  of  its  being 

left  to  the  public  to  proceed  on  evidence  supplied  by  the  Board,  377-380 An  adultera- 

tion which  is  a commercial  fraud,  though  not  injurious  to  health,  should  also  be  punish- 
able, 386-391. 

Licensed  Traders.  Advantage  of  requiring  every  trade  to  be  licensed,  Challice  1550 

The  expenses  of  carrying  out  public  inspection  might  be  defrayed  by  making  tradesmen 
pav  a small  licence  fee  yearly,  Rodgers  3274. 

Witness  delivers  in  a return,  dated  Inland  Revenue  Office,  1 May  1856,  of  the  number 
of  Excise  licences  issued  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  the  year  1855,  classed  in  trades, 
Mojfutt  4387. 

See  also  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Lie  Tea.  See  Tea,  II.  VI. 

Lime  Juice.  Considerable  adulteration  in  the  case  of  four  samples  of  lime-juice  examined 

bv  witness,  Blyth  671-674 Instances  of  extensive  and  injurious  adulteration  of  lime- 

juice  as  sold  at  Liverpool,  41 14-4125.  4131-4136 Small  demand  for  lime- 

juice  in  Sheffield  ; it  is  probably  adulterated  there  also,  ib.  4126-4130. 

Lincoln.  Cases  in  this  town  of  adulteration  of  flour,  meal,  coffee,  vinegar,  mustard,  and 

other  articles,  Postgate,  4215-4217 Feeling  of  the  people  of  Lincoln  in  favour  of 

legislative  interference,  ib.  4217. 
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Linseed  Dust.  Extensive  adulteration  detected  therein  by  witness,  Bingley  4094. 

Liquorice  Powder.  Occasional  sale  of  compound  liquorice  powder  to  country  retail  dealers 
tor  rolling  horse  medicines  in,  Baiss  1006-1010.  1013. 

Details  relative  to  extensive  adulteration  in  the  case  of  liquorice  or  liquorce  powder  ; 
ingredients  employed,  Hussall  4391-4397. 

Local  Boards  Local  machinery  suggested  in  connexion  with  Local  Boards  of  Health  for 
the  prevention  of  adulteration,  Lewis  371.  381  ; Wakley  2227-2230.  2242.  2289-2292 
Expediency  of  Local  Boards  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ceedings, Goodman  3953-3956 — —Municipal  or  other  local  Or  district  authorities  should 
appoint  officers  or  inspectors  who  should  procure  samples  for  analysis,  Rep.  p.  viii. 

See  also  Analysts.  Central  Board.  Inspection. 

Locock,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Wholesale  tea-dealer;  does  business  chiefly 

with  country  buyers,  2009-2012 Fully  concurs  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ripley  and 

Mr.  Weston,  that  tea  is  now  imported  in  a pure  state,  2013.  2018-2020 Has  never 

sold  spurious  lea,  and  does  not  believe  that  wholesale  dealers  generally  do  so,  2014-2017. 

2051-2059 Considers  that  retail  dealers  sell  the  tea  in  the  same  pure  state  in  which  it 

is  for  the  most  part  sold  to  them ; experience  in  support  of  this  staiement,  2021.  2036- 

2050 The  taste  of  the  public  is  an  ample  protection  against  adulterated  or  inferior  tea, 

2022.  2033.  2043.  2066.  2071. 

If  lie  tea  were  sold  as  tea  it  would  be  a fraud,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  punish  the 

seller,  2034,  3°35-  3072-2075 There  is  now  no  demand  for  lie  tea,  and  it  is  not 

imported,  2057-2059.  2070 -Lie  tea  pays  duty  as  tea;  impropriety  thereof,  2060- 

2062.  2067,  2068 The  wholesale  dealer,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer,  can  protect 

themselves  against  lie  tea,  and  do  not  require  legislative  interference,  2064-2075. 

London.  Calculation  that  adulteration  may  be  put  down  in  London  at  an  expense  ot 
10,000  /.  a vear;  employes  suggested  for  the  purpose,  who  should  act  on  the  principle  of 

the  “ Lancet”  commission,  Waldey  2242-2244.  2253-2272 Three  or  four  examiners- 

and  half  a dozen  purchasers  would  be  sufficient,  ib.  2253-2257. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  the  justices  of  the  City  of  London  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  Goodman  3904- 
3906- 

Lubeck.  Adulterations  of  food  are  treated  as  frauds  and  are  dealt  with  by  police  authority, 
Rep.  p.  vi. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Peter.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Editor  of  the  “ Reformers'  Gazette,"  a 

Glasgow  paper,  3970,  3971 Particulars  relative  to  the  adulteration,  in  1847,  °f a iHrge 

quantity  of  oatmeal  provided  to  meet  destitution  in  the  Highlands;  part  taken  by  witness 
in  the  matter,  which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  3972-3977.  3994-4000. 

4026-4029.  4035-4040 It  was  stated  on  the  trial  in  this  case  that  it  was  a common 

practice  to  adulterate  oatmeal,  3976.  4087 The  indictment  for  the  adulteration  of  the 

oatmeal  was  of  necessity  laid  at  common  lasv,  3977.  3994-3997* 

General  belief  in  Glasgow  that  adulteration  is  praciised  wherever  it  is  possible,  3978- 

3980.  3991.  4041,4042.  4046-4049.  4078-4091 Expediency  of  special  legislation  in 

order  to  check  a practice  so  prevalent  and  so  injurious,  3981-3996.  4041-4045.  4048- 

4050  Inability  of  the  poorer  classes  to  protect  themselves,  3984.  4048.  4076,  4077 

Advantage  if  the  officers  of  Excise  in  Scotland  had  power  to  inspect  mills,  3990. 

4033- 

Extent  to  w hich  witness  of  his  own  knowledge  can  speak  to  the  practice  of  adulteration,. 
4001  etseq. Instance  of  adulteration  in  drugs  supplied  to  the  Town’s  Hospital,  Glas- 
gow, 4002-4006 Grounds  for  the  belief  that  oatmeal  is  extensively  adulterated, 

4009-4014 Adulteraiion  of  butter  with  foreign  ingredients,  4015-4023 How  the 

question  of  adulteration  of  oatmeal  might  be  defined,  4030-4034 Effect  of  competition 

in  trade  in  leading  to  adulteration,  4046. 

Staiement  in  proof  of  the  adulteration  of  tea  in  Glasgow,  4048.  4059-4075 General 

feeling  of  the  people  of  Glasgow  that  legislative  interference  is  necessary,  4049,  4050. 
4078-4088 Instance  of  conviction  by  the  Excise  for  adulteration  of  tobacco,  4050,. 

4051  Inexpediency  of  the  present  limit  to  the  power  of  Excise  in  regard  to  prosecu- 
tions for  adulteration,  4052 Summary  power  of  the  Excise  in  regard  to  tobacco,  4053— 

4055 Belief  nevertheless  that  tobacco  is  extensively  adulteiated,  4056-4058 

\V  itness  constantly  receives  complaints  from  correspondents  as  to  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration, 4089-4091. 

Magistrates.  The  local  magistrates  should  have  power  to  refer  articles  to  a central  body  in 
London,  Goodman  3945,  3946.  3953-3957 Magistrates  should  have  summary  juris- 

diction to  fine  and  imprison  if  adulteration  be  proved,  Postgate  4238  ; Ren.  p.  vii,  viii 
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Magistrates — continued. 

If  thought  proper,  evidence  besides  that  of  the  public  analyst  or  inspector  should  be 

required  by  the  magistrate,  Postgate  4238-4256.  4300. 

Manchester.  Extensive  deterioration  of  wheat  flour  in  Manchester  by  an  admixture  of  rice 
or  maize,  Calvert  2081 Extensive  adulteration  in  the  case  of  samples  of  drugs  pro- 

cured by  witness  from  twelve  shops,  ib.  2134-2138. 

See  also  Newton  Heath , Manchester. 

Mary’s,  St.,  Hospital,  Paddington.  Supply  at  first  to  the  hospital  of  samples  of  drugs, 
many  of  which  were  inferior  in  quality,  Blyth  664-666 Sundry  instances  of  adultera- 
tion in  the  samples  supplied,  ib.  667  et  see/. The  vendors,  in  sending  impure  samples 

of  drugs,  were  not  aware  that  they  would  undergo  examination,  ib.  689- Great  im- 

provement in  the  drugs  supplied  to  the  hospital  when  it  became  known  that  there  was  a 
chemical  analysis  ; some  of  the  vendors  sending  adulterated  samples  no  longer  competed 
for  the  supply,  ib.  708-71 1. 

Meat.  Evidence  as  to  the  constant  sale  of  diseased  and  unhealthy  meat  to  the  poorer  classes 

in  London,  Challice  1446-1466 Inadequacy  of  the  present  law’  for  preventing  the  sale 

of  bad  meat,  Chal lice  1460-1464;  Richardson  2182.  2190-2191 Diseases  produced 

by  the  consumption  of  bad  meat,  ib.  2174.  2191,  2192.  2196 There  should  be 

power  to  search  for  and  seize  diseased  meat  wherever  it  can  be  found,  as  well  as  in 

slaughter-houses,  ib.  2184-2186 The  power  of  dealing  w'ith  diseased  meat  should  be 

so  extended  as  not  to  be  dependent  merely  upon  local  Acts,  ib.  2187,  2188. 

See  also  Newton  Heath,  Manchester. 

Medicines.  See  Drugs. 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Bill.  Opportunity  under  this  Bill  to  empower  vestries, 
through  means  of  their  inspectors  of  nuisances  and  sanitary  officers,  to  detect  adulteration, 
Challice  1505,  1506.  1511-1513. 

Microscope,  Ihe.  Ascertainment  of  the  structure  of  articles  by  means  of  the  microscope, 

Quehett  393-395.  409,  410.424.429 Fallacy  of  relying  upon  the  microscope  as  a 

means  of  judging  of  adulteration,  Drew  2967. 

Explanation  relative  to  certain  diagrams  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
successful  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  discovery  of  adulteration,  Hassall  4388, 
4389 Almost  all  vegetable  substances,  even  when  reduced  to  powder,  can  be  distin- 
guished by  means  of  the  microscope,  ib.  4388,  4389 Witness  could,  of  himself,  easily 

make  100  microscopical  examinations  in  a week,  ib.  4414,  1415 With  proper  assist- 

ance, he  could  make  from  200  to  300  examinations  weekly,  ib.  4416-4419. 

Separate  analyses  were  not  required  by  witness,  when  using  the  microscope,  in  order  to 

discover  the  presence  of  separate  bodies  in  any  article,  Hassall  4463-4466.  4504-4506 

Quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  analysis  by  means  of  the  miscroscope,  ib.  4504-4506. 
4508,  4509.  4647,  4648. 

Facility  for  detection  through  means  of  the  microscope,  adverted  to  by  the  Committee, 
Rep.  p.  viii. 

Milk.  Witness  has  not  found  any  adulteration,  except  that  of  water,  in  milk,  Taylor  82, 

83 Witness  examined  milk  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  he  found  in  it  an  admixture  of 

calves’  brains  ; in  recent  examinations  the  only  extraneous  matter  found  has  been  water, 

Quehett  395-403.  429-431 Dilution  of  samples  of  milk  with  water;  one  sample  only, 

as  examined  by  witness,  contained  chalk,  Blyth  712-714 Different  prices  and  qualities 

of  milk,  the  difference  being  the  result  of  using  chalk  and  water  for  adulteration  ; instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  milk  supplied  by  contract  to  the  Bermondsey  Board  of  Guardians, 
in  which  there  was  a great  sediment,  most  probably  chalk,  Challice  1482-1497. 

Extensive  adulteration  of  milk  with  a decoction  of  white  carrots,  Guy  1700-1705 

Adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  but  not  with  chalk,  &c. ; test  of  the  lactometer  adverted 

to  hereon,  Neligan  1854-1858 Injury  to  health  in  the  nutritive  property  of  milk  being 

lowered  by  water,  ib.  1862-1866 Parties  mixing  water  with  milk  should  be  fined,  ib. 

1864.  1866. 

Milk  of  Sulphur.  Considerable  adulteration  therein  twenty  years  ago,  but  not  at  the  present 

time,  Bell  2319,  2320 Circumstance  of  milk  of  sulphur  (so  called)  being  retailed  at 

28s.  perewt.,  whereas  pure  milk  of  sulphur  is  worth  75s.  per  cwt.,  Postgate  4228.  4238. 

Mixed  Articles.  No  mixed  articles  should  be  sold  unless  as  mixtures,  the  proportion  of 
each  ingredient  being  moreover  made  known  to  the  purchaser  by  means  of  a label  or 

otherwise,  Taylor  88.  91.  190.  209  ; Hassall  4510.  4522,  4523.  4655-4663.  4669 The 

mixture  of  good  and  bad  tea;  or  of  different  qualities  of  the  same  article,  should  be  treated 

as  a fraud,  Postgate  4319-4323 Facility  of  a specification  in  regard  to  the  mixture  of 

chicory  and  coffee,  as  well  as  of  all  compound  articles,  Hassall  4434-4436. 

See  also  Coffee. 
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Moffatt,  George  (Member  of  the  Committee).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Delivers  in  a 
return,  dated  Inland  Revenue  Office,  1 May  1856,  of  the  number  of  excise  licences  issued 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  the  year  1855,  classed  in  trades,  4387. 

Moffatt,  Mr.  Draft  Report  proposed  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  Rep.  p.  xix  xxv The  same, 

negatived  by  the  Committee,  ib.  p.  xxv. 

Morality.  Lax  morality  in  trade  produced  by  the  practice  of  adulteration,  Carpenter  247 2, 
2473  ; Woodin  2759  ; Rep.  p.  iii. 

Musk.  Musk  is  adulterated  both  at  home  and  abroad ; at  home  with  mahogany  dust. 
Bostick  855-857. 

Mustard.  General  and  extensive  adulteration  of  mustard  with  flour  and  turmeric,  so  that  as 

a medical  appliance  it  is  constantly  quite  ineffective,  Ckallice  1470-1472 Advantage 

of  the  mustard  husks  for  medical  purposes,  ib.  1472. 

Witness  is  superintendent  of  the  Government  mustard  manufactory  at  Deptford,  which 
was  erected  about  eighteen  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  oi  obtaining 

pure  mustard,  Gay  1598,  1599.  160  1-1603.  1622 The  difficulty  of  procuring  pure 

mustard  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  turning  black  after  it  has  been  some  hours  mixed,  ib. 

1604,  1605.  1660,  1661 The  adulteration  is  practised  more  on  account  of  the  price 

than  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  colour,  ib.  1605 Use  invariably  of  turmeric  for 

colouring  mustard,  the  other  main  adulteration  being  wheat  flour;  other  substances 
used, ib.  1607-1613. 

Character  and  extent  of  the  adulteration  practised  by  witness  when  in  trade  formerly  as 
a mustard  manufacturer,  Gay  1610-1612 Large  quantity  of  gypsum  and  other  ingre- 

dients found  by  witness  in  mustard  supplied  to  Government,  ib.  1613-1621.1629-1631 

Purity  of  the  mustard  now  supplied  to  the  royal  navy,  ib.  1624,  1625 Facility  for 

detecting  turmeric  in  mustard  by  means  of  ammonia;  illustration  of  this,  ib.  1625-1628. 
1631. 

W holesomeness  of  good  mustard,  Gay  1633 Circumstance  of  there  being  as  much 

essential  oil  in  the  refuse  of  the  mustard  as  in  the  mustard  flour,  ib.  1633-1638 Fraud 

in  mixing  charlock  seed  with  mustard;  this  cannot  be  detected,  ib.  1643.  1645,  1646 

Mustaid,  vinegar,  and  pepper  are  adulterated  as  much  as  any  other  articles,  ib.  1695. 

N. 

Names  of  Articles.  Propriety  of  its  being  compulsory  to  sell  all  articles  by  their  proper 
names,  Taylor  211,  212  ; Wakley  2278-2281  ; Postgate  4238-4242. 

Neligan,  John  Moore,  M.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Physician  in  Dublin,  1716, 

1717- Has  written  a work  on  the  subject  of  medicines  and  adulterations,  1718 

Greater  purity  of  drugs  in  Ireland  than  in  England  on  account  of  the  power  of  inspection 

in  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  1719-1 721 Practice  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

in  carrying  out  the  inspection,  1721-1724.  1727-1733 It  is  contemplated  to  publish 

the  result  of  the  inspection,  1721.  1776,  1777 System  of  classification  of  shops  under 

the  inspection,  1724-1726 Hitherto  there  has  not  been  any  penalty  for  adulteration, 

not  even  publicity;  power  to  burn  adulterated  drugs  adverted  to,  1728-1733.  1 774— 

1 777- 

Sonte  of  the  impure  drugs  in  Dublin  are  imported  impure  from  England,  1733,  1734 
Difference  between  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  two  countries,  1 734-1739 Consider- 
able adulteration  of  scammony,  both  before  and  after  importation,  1740-1746 Induce- 

ment to  adulteration  in  the  practice  of  workhouses  and  dispensaries  to  contract  for  drugs 

at  veiy  low  prices,  1746-1749 Beneficial  operation  of  the  Dublin  Apothecaries’  Hall, 

where  medicines  are  always  sold  in  a pure  state,  1749-1752.  1760-1764. 

Advantage  of  the  examinaiion  and  licence  necessary  before  any  one  can  open  an  apo- 
thecary’s shop  in  Ireland,  1753-1757 Distinction  in  Ireland  between  apothecaries 

and  chemists,  1758,  1759 System  of  licensing  in  France  adverted  to,  1765-1767 

Advantage  if  chemists  in  England  were  obliged  to  be  licensed,  1768,  1769 A system 

of  licence  and  inspection  might  be  desirable  in  the  cise  of  drug-giinders  and  wholesale 
druggists,  1 769-1773- 

Slight  security  to  the  consumer  by  an  examination  of  drugs  in  bond,  1778.  1788.  1807, 

1808 Facility  with  which  wholesale  druggists  can  guard  against  impure  drugs,  1779. 

1791,  1792 Inexpediency  of  prohibiting  the  impoitation  of  impure  opium,  &c.,  1779- 

1787.  1814,  1815 Reason  for  the  check  in  America  upon  the  importation  of  drugs; 

inadequacy  of  the  check,  1789,  1790.  1808-1813 Insufficiency  of  the  means  and 

(lowers  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  for  detecting  and  checking  adulterations 

throughout  Ireland  generally,  1793-1796.  1818,  1819 Instance  of  death  at  Newry 

occasioned  through  the  ignorance  of  an  apothecary’s  apprentice,  1794.  1803. 

Suggestions  recently  made  by  witness,  and  about  to  be.  enforced  in  Ireland,  for  distin- 
guishing dangerous  from  harmkss  medicines,  and  external  from  internal  applications,  by 

keeping  them  in  differently  shaped  bottles,  1797-1801 Preventive  measures  and 
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Neligan,  John  Moore,  M.  D.  ( Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

penalties  recommended  in  order  to  check  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  by  the  retail 
druggists  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  1804,  180,5.  1816-1828. 

1872 Words  of  the  Act  by  which  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  are  empowered  to 

inspect  and  examine,  1805,  1806. 

Belief  that  there  is  not  in  Dublin  any  general  adulteration  of  food  prejudicial  to  health, 

1829.  1848,  1849.  1859-1861 Fac  ility  for  obtaining  good  bread  in  Dublin,  though 

adulteration  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  1829-1839 Cnstals  of  alum  could  not  exist  in 

bread  on  account  of  the  heat  in  the  process  of  baking,  1832-1834 Weekly  inspection 

of  meal  in  the  Dublin  maikels  by  the  corporation  under  local  Act,  1841-1847. 

Witness  has  found  copper  in  pickles,  but  not  to  an  extent  at  all  injurious  to  health, 

1848.  1851-1853 Belief  that  in  Dublin  drugs  are  more  adulterated  than  anything 

else,  1850 Adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  but  never  with  chalk,  &c. ; test  of  the 

lactometer  adverted  to  hereon;  1854-1858 Injury  to  health  in  the  nutritive  property 

of  milk  being  lowered  by  water,  1862-1866 Parties  mixing  water  with  milk  should  be 

fined,  1864-1866. 

Less  use  of  quack  medicines  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  1868 Check  in  Paris  upon 

the  sale  of  what  are  termed  secret  medicines,  1869 Advantage  if  quack  medicines  in 

this  country  were  prohibited  altogether,  1S70.  1877,  1878 Medical  men  in  Dublin  are 

frequently  disappointed  in  the  effect  produced  by  their  prescriptions,  through  the  inferiority 
of  the  medicines,  1871 . 1875 Patients  are  sometimes  recommended  by  their  physi- 

cians to  have  their  prescriptions  made  up  at  particular  shops;  reason  why  such  recom- 
mendation is  not  the  genera!  practice,  1873-1876. 

Newry,  Ireland.  Instance  of  a death  at  Newry  occasioned  through  the  ignorance  of  an 
apothecary’s  apprentice  in  vending  medicines,  Neligan  1794.  1803. 

Newton  Heath,  Manchester.  Considerable  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  slaughtering 
diseased  animals  is  carried  by  some  butchers  at  Newton  Heath  ; the  meat,  which  is  most 
unwholesome,  is  sold  to  the  public  in  various  forms;  Richardson  2153-2166.  2172-2174 
— - — There  used  to  be  seven  slaughterhouses  for  diseased  meat,  but  now  there  are  only 
three,  ib.  2154.  2166 Witness  has  two  sub-inspectors,  practical  butchers,  to  accom- 

pany him  in  his  visits  of  inspection  to  the  slaughterhouses,  on  whose  opinion  he  relies  in 

seizing  and  condemning  bad  meat,  ib.  2157,  2158.  2163.  2170,  2171 There  are  at 

present  about  twelve  diseased  cows  and  twenty-four  diseased  calves  killed  weekly, 
ib.  2159. 

Heavy  penalties  inflicted  under  the  Local  Act  in  the  event  of  convictions  for  selling 

bad  meat,  Richardson  2176.  2193-2195 The  lower  classes  still  buy  diseased  meat, 

notwithstanding  the  convictions,  their  poverty  probably  compelling  them  to  do  so,  ib. 
2177-2181. 

New  York,  State  of.  Articles  specially  prohibited  from  adulteration,  the  penalty  being 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  Rep.  p.  vi,  vii. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  Extensive  adulteration  detected  therein  by  witness,  Bingley  4094. 

Nitre,  Sweet  Spirits  of.  Extensive  and  injurious  adulteration  in  the  case  of  three  out  of 
five  samples  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  tested  by  witness  for  the  Paddington  Hospital,  Blyth 

680-684 Adulteration  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  with  alcohol  and  water;  it  may  easily 

be  detected,  Baslick  857-859. 

Nomenclature  of  Medicines.  Advantage  of  simplifying  the  nomenclature  in  regard  to 

medicines,  and  of  labelling  all  goods  in  English  instead  of  in  Latin,  Drew  3184-3189 

Adoption  in  Germany  of  a Latin  nomenclature  of  drugs,  except  as  regards  the  physician’s 
directions  accompanying  the  prescription,  which  directions  are  in  German,  Richter  3839- 
3841 Question  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  English  nomenclature,  ib.  3841,  3842. 

Normandy,  Dr.  Particulars  as  to  witness  having  sent  two  loaves  of  bread  to  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy for  analysis,  one  of  which  contained  alum,  and  one  was  free  from  it,  and  as  to 
Dr.  Normandy  having  reported  as  the  result  of  his  examination,  that  both  loaves  were 

without  alum,  Robertson  3605-3624 Improbability  of  the  miller  having  already  mixed 

alum  with  the  flour  of  which  these  loaves  were  made,  ib.  3621-3623. 

Extract  from  a letter  from  Dr.  Normandy  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  containing 
certain  explanations  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  statement,  (Q.  4579). 

Nuisances  Removal  Act.  The  power  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  flour  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  be  most  unjust  and  oppressive,  Jackson  3673- 

3678.  3724.  3742.  3772,  3773 Inexpediency  of  the  system  under  the  Nuisances  . 

Removal  Act,  whereby  one  person  inspects  meat  flour,  drainage,  &c.,  with  all  of  which 
things  he  cannot  be  conversant,  ib.  3730-3740 ; Bingley  4205-4208. 

Nutmegs.  Inaccuracy  of  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1855  as  to  the  sale  invariably 
of  wild  nutmegs  for  cultivated  nutmegs,  Abbias  301-304. 
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Oatmeal , Frequent  adulteration  at  Leeds  of  oatmeal,  with  the  “ sharps  ” taken  out  of 

flour,  Emerson  1066,  1067 Oatmeal  as  supplied  to  poor  law  unions,  and  generally,  has 

been  invariably  found  to  consist  of  a large  proportion  of  rice  and  maize,  whereby  its 
nutritive  quality  is  much  reduced,  Calvert  2 108-2 110. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  adulteration  in  1847  of  a large  quantity  of  oatmeal,  provided 
to  meet  the  destitution  in  the  Highlands  ; part  taken  by  witness  in  the  matter,  which  led 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  Mackenzie  3972-3977.  3994-4000.  4026-4029. 

4035-4040 The  convicted  party,  by  name  Bannatyne,  was  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned 

for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  300  l. ; ib.  3973 Nature  of  the  adulteration,  ib. 

3974-S976'  4035-4038. 

It  was  staled  on  the  trial  in  this  case,  that  it  was  a common  practice  to  adulterate 

oatmeal,  Mackenzie  3976.  4087 Through  some  means  Bannatyne  was  liberated  before 

the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  the  fine  was  not  exacted  ; ill  effects  thereof,  ib.  3998- 

4000.  4026-4029 The  indictment  for  the  adulteration  was  of  necessity  laid  at  common 

law,  ib.  3977.  3994-3997- 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  oatmeal  generally  is  extensively  adulterated,  Mackenzie 

4009-4014 How  the  question  of  adulteration  of  oatmeal  might  be  defined,  ib.  4030- 

4°34- 

Objects  if  Adulteration.  Enumeration  of  the  objects  for  which  adulterating  agents  are 
used,  Postgate  4215. 

Opium.  Naturally  inferior  quality  of  the  great  mass  of  opium  samples  sent  to  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Paddington  ; the  adulteration  generally  takes  place  abroad,  Blytli  700-707 

Exceptional  instances  of  opium  being  purposely  adulterated  in  this  country,  Bastick 

845,  846 Facility  for  procuring  genuine  opium  by  paying  properly  for  it.  Bell  2332 

Skill  required  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  opium,  ib. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  opium  is  imported  in  a much  purer  state  than  has  been 

alleged,  Drew  3047-3050.  3054-3056.  3067-3070 Inferior  character  lately  of 

Egyptian  opium,  ib.  3051 East  India  opium  is  very  pure,  but  it  is  not  imported  into 

England,  ib.  3052,  3053. 

See  also  Drugs.  Impurities. 

Order  in  Council.  An  order  in  council  prohibiting  injurious  and  fraudulent  adulterations 
should  at  once  be  passed.  Postgate  4238. 

Origin  of  Inquiry.  Circumstances  which  led  witness  to  attend,  certain  public  meeting 
throughout  the  country ; he  is  well  known  as  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  question 
of  adulteration,  and  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  present  inquiry,  Postgat 
4224-4227. 

Oxide  of  Lead.  See  Colouring  Substances.  Hair-dyes. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  Considerable  adulteration  in  this  substance  in  former  years,  Bell  2319. 

P. 

Paris.  Less  adulteration  of  food  in  Paris  than  in  London,  Lewis  367 Check  in  Paris 

upon  the  sale  of  what  are  termed  secret  medicines,  Neligan  1869 Objection  to  the 

system  in  Paris  for  preventing  adulterations,  Wakley  2302,  2303. 

Patent  Medicines.  Consideration  of  means  for  checking  the  large  sale  of  patent  medicines  ; 
suggestion  that  the  stamp  duty  be  doubled,  Brew  3169-3179.  3191-3196. 

Injurious  effect  of  these  medicines  upon  the  public  health,  Rep.  p.  ix The  stamp 

duty  should  if  possible  be  abandoned,  as  it  only  encourages  the  sale,  ib. 

Penalties.  Difficulty  in  a system  of  penalties  on  account  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of 

chemists  as  to  the  properties  of  the  substances,  Taylor  206,  207.  223 System  of 

penalties  under  the  French  Jaw,  Lewis  350 Approval  of  the  infliction  of  penalties  by 

the  central  Board,  rather  than  of  its  being  left  to  the  public  to  proceed  on  evidence 

supplied  by  the  Board,  ib.  377-380 Objection  to  the  infliction  of  heavy  penalties, 

Wakley  2218,  2219.  2304,  2305 Disapproval  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  adul- 
teration of  drugs,  Atkinson  2889 System  of  punishment  recommended  by  the  Com- 

mittee, Rep.  p.  vii-ix. 

See  also  Central  Board.  Drugs,  8.  Fines.  France.  Preventive  Measures. 

Pepper.  Adulteration  detected  by  witness  in  pepper,  Thompson  622-626;  Bingley  4106, 

4107 Use  of  late  years  of  bone  or  ivory  dust  for  adulterating  white  pepper,  Gay 

1689. 

Pepper  Dust.  Reference  to  pepper  dust  as  a well-known  adulterating  article;  how  manu- 
factured, Gay  1693,  1694. 
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Pharmaceutical  Society.  Improvement  in  the  drug  trade  through  the  operations  of  the 
society,  Basticlc  932,  933;  Wakley  2308-2310;  Bell  2317-2321;  Richter  3784,  3785 

Rep.  p.  ix The  society  was  established  in  184]  for  the  better  education  of  chemists 

as  a check  upon  adulteiation,  and  other  abuses,  Bell  2315,  2316.  2318 Remarks 

made  by  witness  at  a meeting  of  the  society  in  December  1841,  relative  to  the  existence 

of  adulteration  in  drugs,  and  the  means  of  remedying  the  same,  ib.  2316,  2317 The 

society  will  gladly  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  the  present  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  ib.  2406,  2407. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  given  rise  to  a salutary  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  regard  to  drugs,  but  has  not  tended  to  prevent  adulteration,  Drew  2967-2970. 
2974-2978. 

Pharmacopoeias.  Difference  between  the  pharmacopoeias  of  England  and  Ireland,  Neligan 

1734-1739 Suggestion  that  in  lieu  of  the  three  pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Dublin, 

and  Edinburgh,  there  should  be  but  one  pharmacopoeia  applicable  to  the  three  countries, 

Richter  3795-3801 Different  pharmacopoeias  on  the  Continent  adverted  to,  ib.  3802, 

3803.  3807. 

The  Committee  refer  to  the  evident  evils  of  different  pharmacopoeias,  and  recommend 
the  matter  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  medical  authoiities  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  Rep.  p.  ix,  x. 

Phillips,  the  late  Richard.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  retailed  drugs  through  the  pub- 
lication in  the  “ Pharmaceutical  Journal,”  in  1842  and  1843,  of  articles  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  Bell  2319,  2320. 

Pickles.  Simple  means  of  testing  the  composition  of  pickles,  Thompson  607 Witness 

lias  found  copper  in  pickles,  but  never  to  an  extent  injurious  to  health,  Neligan  1848. 

1851-1853 In  pickles,  as  in  other  things,  the  adulteration  is  frequently  practised  in 

ignorance  of  its  being  injurious,  Carpenter  2420. See  also  Copper. 

Poisons.  See  Sale  of  Poisons.  Secret  Poisonings. 

Pontefract.  Reference  to  a conviction  before  the  borough  magistrates  at  Pontefract,  in  the 
case  of  flour  adulterated  by  a miller,  Jackson  3769-3771. 

Poor  Law  Medical  Officers.  Objection  to  poor  law  medical  officers  as  local  analysts  for 
detecting  adulterations,  Taylor  226. 

Poor  Laiv  Unions.  Nature  of  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  supplied  to  six  of  the  poor 
law  unions  in  Lancashire ; it  went  from  a puie  article  up  to  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  adul- 
teration, Calvert  2078,  2079.  2084,  2085.  2094 Instances  of  the  supply  of  unsound 

flour  to  unions,  to  the  great  injury  of  health,  ib.  2079.  2084,  2085 Impossibility  of 

workhouse  authorities  delecting  the  presence  of  adulteration  from  the  appearance  ; an 

officer  is  wanted  for  the  purpose,  ib.  2084.  2115-2119 Undue  amount  of  water  in 

bread  supplied  to  the  Lancashire  Unions,  ib.  2094,  2095 The  milk  supplied  to  five 

or  six  unions  in  Lancashire  contained  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water ; there  was 
no  other  adulteration  in  it,  ib.  2107,  2108. 

Expediency  of  correcting  the  present  supplies  to  workhouses,  the  lowest  tender  being 
generally  accepted,  without  any  proper  inquiry  into  the  proper  quality  of  the  articles  ; 

suggestions  hereon,  Calvert  2112-2119.  2127-2133 Undue  proportion  of  salt  and 

water  in  the  butler  supplied  to  Lancashire  workhouses,  ib.  2119-2122 Out  of  289 

analyses  made  by  witness  for  woikhouses,  there  were  138  instancesof  adulteration  or  bad 

quality,  ib.  2124 In  some  instances  the  workhouse  contracts  were  accepied  at  prices 

which  did  not  admit  of  a genuine  supply,  ib.  2125-2128 Calculation  showing  a loss 

of  2,271  /.  to  a union  on  a supply  of  14,62 9 1.,  ib.  2128-2133. 

Statement  relative  to  some  drugs  supplied  at  extremely  low  prices  to  the  Sheffield 
Poor  Law  Union,  which  drugs  were  found  to  be  extensively  adulterated,  Bingley  4172- 

4193.  4214 Poor-law  medical  officers  have  no  interest  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 

drugs  to  the  union,  4192,  4103. 

Poorer  Classes.  Perceptive  faculties  of  the  lower  classes  adverted  to,  as  showing  that,  in 
the  case  of  bread,  beer,  &c.,  tasie  is  a great  protection  against  adulteration,  Thompson 

533-539 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  operatives  proceeding  against  shopkeepers  or 

manufacturers  for  adulteration,  Emerson  1184-1197;  Farrant  1325-1331 Liability 

especially,  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  evil  of  adulteration,  Challice  1468,  1469.  1547, 

1548;  Carpenter  2519;  Atkinson  2895,  Rep.  p.  iv Reluctance  or  inability  of  the  poor 

to  take  steps  against  shopkeepers  lor  adulteration,  Challice  1507-1510;  Wakley 

2236-2238;  Bell  2410-2416:  Mackenzie  3894.  4048.4076,  4077 , Rep.  p.  iv The 

poorer  classes  should  have  increased  facilities  for  bringing  offenders  to  justice.  Carpenter 

2510-2512 High  prices  paid  by  the  poor  as  compared  with  the  quality  of  the  articles, 

Postgate  4262-4264,  4320 Inability  of  the  poor  man  to  enter  into  the  question  of 

adulteration  of  beer,  or  to  avoid  being  defrauded  by  the  practice,  Hussall  4556-4559. 

Porter.  See  Beer. 
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Postgate,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Enumeration  of  the  objects  for  which  agents 
are  used  to  adulterate,  4215 Instances  of  adulteration  in  sundry  towns  in  which  wit- 

ness has  attended  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  practice;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  articles  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  4215-4223.  4228-4237 State- 

ment showing  that  witness  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  present  inquiry,  4224- 
4227. 

Circumstance  of  milk  of  sulphur,  so  called,  being  retailed  at  28s.  per  cwt.,  whereas 

pure  milk  of  sulphur  is  worth  75s.  per  cwt.,  4228.4328 Witness  recently  found  13 

grains  of  alum  in  half  a pound  of  bread,  4228 Alum  in  bread  is  exceedingly  inju- 
rious ; proof  of  this,  4228-4231 Adulteration  of  butter,  as  imported  from  Ostend,  with 

flour  and  water,  4231-4237. 

Suggestions  in  detail  for  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  4238  et  seq. An  Order 

in  Council  prohibiting  injurious  and  fraudulent  adulterations  should  at  once  be  passed, 

4238 A special  Act  should  subsequently  be  passed,  declaring  pernicious  adulterations 

illegal,  and  holding  the  sellers  responsible,  4238.  4258 The  Board  of  Health  or  some 

other  central  body  should  issue  instructions  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  constitutes  adulter- 
ation, 4238.  4248-4252.  4266.  4274,  4331-4342.  4386 Analysts  should  be  appointed 

by  Boards  of  Guardians  or  other  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central 
Board,  4238.  4265-4275.  4348,  4349. 

Special  qualifications  essential  in  the  local  analysts,  4238.  4252,  4253.  4275,  4276 

Duties  which  should  devolve  on  the  analyst,  4238 In  some  cases  analysis  might  be 

made  for  private  parties  on  the  payment  of  a fee  ; traders  might  avail  themselves  of  this 

arrangement,  4238.  4255.  4258.  4269.  4303.  4311-4314.  4386 Suggestion  that  a 

portion  of  each  sample  be  intrusted  to  tbe  care  of  the  town  cleik,  so  as  to  be  produced 

in  case  of  dispute,  4238.  4300 Proposition  for  dealing  with  fraudulent  adulterations, 

not  only  in  food  and  drugs,  but  in  all  other  matters,  through  means  of  a public  prosecu- 
tor, who  should  proceed  on  evidence  supplied  by  the  local  analyst  or  inspector,  4238. 
4255-4261. 

The  magistrates  should  have  summary  jurisdiction  to  fine  and  imprison,  4238 If 

thought  proper,  evidence  besides  that  of  the  analyst  should  be  required  by  the  magis- 
trate, 4238.  4256.4300 Suggested  system  of  registration  of  tradesmen  in  connexion 

with  a system  of  publication  of  names,  so  that  the  public  might  distinguish  between 

honest  and  dishonest  traders,  4238.4243-4247.4291 Pernicious  adulteration  should 

be  declared  a criminal  offence,  4238. 

All  articles  should  be  sold  by  their  proper  names,  4238.  4242 Amendment  desir- 
able in  regard  to  the  permission  to  sell  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,  4238-4241 

Definition  of  fraudulent  adulterations,  4248.  4318-4343 Probable  number  of  inspec- 
tors necessary,  4254.  4303-4306.  4347 High  prices  paid  by  the  poor  as  compared 

with  the  quality  of  the  articles,  4262-4264.  4320. 

Facility  with  which  adulterations  generally  might  be  detected  by  a competent  analyst, 

4278-4289.4301,4302 The  analyst  should  report  the  result  of  his  analysis  to  the 

magistrate,  and  should  initiate  the  legal  proceedings,  4290-4294 Lists  of  those  who 

adulterate  should  only  be  published  after  conviction,  4291 . 4298 The  piineiple  of 

the  Biead  Act  should  be  adopted  generally,  inspectors  being  appointed  to  enforce  it, 

4294-4297.  4343-4346 Inoperativeness  of  the  law  relative  to  adulterated  bread  on 

account  of  its  being  nobody’s  business  to  prosecute,  4295-4297.  4344,  4345* 

The  fees  paid  for  private  analyses,  and  the  fines  for  adulteration,  might  go  towards  the 

inspectors’  salaries,  4303.  4309,  4310 The  inspectors  should  have  fixed  salaries  of 

about  500/.  a year,  4307,  4308 Propriety  of  concluding  that  the  retailer  should  be 

conversant  generally  with  the  quality  of  the  articles  obtained  by  him  from  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  431 1-4317 -Extensive  adulteration  of  cream  of  tartar  adverted  to,  4323“ 

4328. 

Responsibility  desirable  in  the  retailer  of  drugs,  4350-4353-  438* “4386 There 

might  be  an  inspection  of  drugs  as  imported,  though  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  reject 

all  which  were  not  pure,  4350.  4355~4357-  4368-4380 Advantage  if  the  quality  and 

strength  of  drugs  and  chemicals  as  sold  to  the  public  were  fixed  by  regulation  as  in 

America,  4350.  4373-4386 Improvement  if  all  chemists  were  licensed,  4351 

There  should  be  a public  inspection  of  drugs  as  of  food,  4352_4354 Advantage  if  a 

small  duty  were  levied  on  certain  imported  articles,  such  as  scammony,  chicory,  &c., 

4356-4370- 

Powdered  Medicines.  Extensive  adulteration  practised  in  the  case  of  compound  powders, 

Bastick  863-869 The  adulteration  is  conventional  as  regards  the  manufacturer  and 

the  retailer,  but  is  a fraud  upon  the  public,  and  destroys  the  efficacy  of  medical  prescrip- 
tions, ib.  865,  866.  870-874. 

It  is  not  the  praciice  of  witness’s  firm  to  keep  or  to  manufacture  what  are  termed  com- 
pound powders,  and  he  believes  the  sale  of  such  powders  by  wholesale  druggists  is  of 

rare  occurrence,  Baiss  997-1018 Desuetude  long  since  of  the  practice  of  some 

druggists  to  mix  lignum  vitse  with  some  powders,  Drew  2987-2992 Compound 

powders  have  never  been  made  by  witness’s  firm,  Allen  3874. 
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Powdered  Medicines — c o n t i 11  u ed . 

Less  perfect  admixture  of  adulterating  agents  in  the  case  of  solid  substances  than  of 
powders,  Hassall  4647- 

See  also  Gentian  Powder.  Horse  Powders. 

Prescriptions.  Patients  are  sometimes  recommended  by  their  physicians  to  have  their  pre- 
scriptions made  up  at  particular  shops  ; teason  why  such  recommendation  is  not  the  general 

practice,  Neligan  1873-1876 As  regards  the  mode  of  making  up  prescriptions,  medical 

men  are  doubtless  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  chemists,  Drew  3097. 

See  also  Drugs. 

Preserved  Fruits.  Danger  in  keeping  preserved  fruits  in  pewter-stopped  bottles, 
Taylor  28. 

Press,  The.  Beneficial  operation  of  the  press  as  a means  of  exposing  the  impurity  of  drugs, 
&c.,  Richter  3785 , 3786. See  also  “ Lancet The. 

Prevalence  of  Adulteration.  Witness  demurs  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 

in  185.5,  as  to  the  extent  of  adulteration  of  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  Abbissv^o Concurrence  in 

the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hassall  and  Dr.  Normanbv  as  regards  the  extent  of  adulteration, 

Bastick  913-916 Prevalence  of  adulteration  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  Challice 

1513-1516 Instances  of  adulterations  being  now  practised  which  some  years  ago  were 

not  known,  Gay  1688-1692 Belief  that  seven  out  of  every  ten  articles  are  adulterated, 

ib.  1707. 

Adulteration  lias  of  late  years  immensely  increased,  and  will  further  increase,  upon 
the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  unless  they  take  active  steps  for  its 

suppression,  Wahley  2204-2206 The  practice  has  existed  for  a very  long  period,  ib. 

2204 Some  of  the  statements  made  to  the  Committee  have  been  exaggerated,  and  have 

unduly  frightened  the  public  mind,  Bell  £411 Instances  of  adulteration  in  sundry 

towns  in  which  witness  has  attended  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
practice;  about  two-thirds  of  the  articles  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  Postgate  4215- 
4223.  4228-4237. 

There  is  not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  adulteration  now  prevailing  that  did  prevail  some 

four  or  five  years  ago,  Hassall  4452 In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  witness 

testified  in  his  evidence  in  1855  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration,  through  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  not  on  the  statements  of  others  ; examination  hereon,  ib.  4469- 

4475.4603.4607-4620 Varying  extent  of  the  adulteration  in  those  cases  mentioned 

by  witness  where  the  amount  was  not  specified,  ib.  4604-4606. 

The  Committee  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  adulteration  widely  prevails,  though 
under  circumstances  of  very  various  character,  Rep.  p.  iii,  iv. 

Preventive  Measures.  Suggestion  that  there  be  a power  to  visit  shops,  &c.,  and  take 
samples  pf  articles  for  analysis  ; that  there  be  aright  of  seizuie  of  all  noxious  articles, 
and  a fine  if  improperly  used,  Taylor  188.  209.  235,  236 Approval  of  legislative  inter- 

ference for  the  prevention  of  injurious  adulterations;  it  must,  however,  be  exercised  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  any  tradesman  prosecuted  wrongfully  should  recover  his  expenses 
in  the  matter,  Thompson  609-614.  638-658. 

Expediency  of  legislative  interference  generally  further  insisted  un,  Blyth  801.  810, 
811;  Bastick  881.  918;  Bell  2410-2416;  Carpenter  2501-2509;  Mackenzie  3986- 

3991. 4041-4045.  4048-4050 There  is  at  present  no  protection  to  the  public  against 

adulteration.  Gay  1715 Inoperativeness  of  certain  laws  now'  in  force  for  checking 

adulteiaiion,  ib.  2233-2239 The  purchaser  rather  than  the  seller  should  be  protected 

by  the  law,  ib.  2297,  2298- Expediency  of  dealing  with  adulteraiion  in  the  germ,  and 

of  checking  the  power  and  the  inducement  to  defraud,  Richter  3783.  3789.  3831-3833 
Corrective  measures  should  be  fully  carried  out,  ib.  3789.  3794. 

Metropolitan  Act  and  general  Act,  at  the  present  time,  for  punishing  adulteration  of 

flour  and  biead,  Goodman  3909-3913.  3925-3940.  3950-3952- Penalties  in  ihe  case 

of  adulteration  of  ale,  beer,  porter,  cyder,  and  perry,  ib.  3914-3917 Theie  should  be 

a general  Act  upon  the  principle  of  the  Metropolitan  Bread  Act,  power  being  given  to 

inspectors  to  prosecute,  Goodman  3947-3952  ; Fostgate  4294-4297.  4343-4346 

Suggestion  in  detail  for  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  Postgate  4238  et  seq. 

A special  Act  should  forthwith  be  passed,  declaring  pernicious  adulterations  illegal,  and 
holding  the  sellers  responsible,  ib.  4238.  4258 Probable  facility  in  obtaining  com- 

petent local  officers  to  carry  out  preventive  measures,  Hassall  4441-4443. 

Conclm-ions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  necessity  of  preventive  measures,  Rep.  p.  iv,v 

Legislation  in  foreign  countries  considered,  ib.  p.  v-vii Suggestions  in  detail  as 

to  the  measures  expedient  for  this  country,  ib.  p.  vii-.\ Extent  to  which  the  law 

now  affords  redress,  ib.  vii. 

See  also  Act  6 7 B ill.  4,  c.  37.  Ad  Valorem  Duties.  Analysts.  Bread,  III. 

Central  Board.  Coffee,  5.  Drugs,  7,  8.  Fines.  Flour,  2.  France. 
Inland  Revenue  Department.  Licensed  Traders.  Local  Boards.  London. 
Magistrates.  Metropolis  Local  Management  Bill.  Order  in  Council.  Penal- 
ties. Publicity.  Registration  of  Tradesmen.  Retail  Traders.  Spain. 
Stamp  Duty.  Tea,\ I. 
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Prices.  Cessation  of  adulteration  in  any  drug,  if  the  demand  cease  for  the  impure  article. 

Bell  2321.  2326 The  demand  for  cheap  medicines  is  a primary  cause  of  adulteration, 

ib.  2396,2397 Where  the  adulteration  produces  a corresponding  reduction  in  price 

and  is  not  injurious  to  health,  the  law  should  not  interfere,  Rep.  p.  iv. 

See  also  Competition. 

Private  Analyses.  In  some  cases  analyses  might  be  made  for  private  parties  by  the 
proposed  public  analysts,  on  the  payment  of  a fee ; traders  might  avail  themselves  of 
this  arrangement,  Postgate  4238.  4255.  4258.  4269.  4303.  4311-4314.  4386;  Rep.  p.  ix. 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Rep.  p.  xi  et  seq. 

Prosecutions.  In  the  case  of  local  prosecutions,  the  funds  should  be  provided  locally, 

Wakley  2296 Apathy  of  the  public  in  regard  to  undertaking  prosecutions  under  the 

Bread  Act,  Carpenter  2442-2446;  Rodgers  3268-3271.3275,  3276;  Postgate  4295- 

4297.4344,4345;  Hassall  4455,  4456 As  a general  principle,  the  adulteration  of 

food,  as  affecting  an  individual,  and  not  a public  body,  is  not  an  indictable  offence, 

3925-3928.  3938.  3941,  3942.  3958-3969 The  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor, 

are  unwilling  to  prosecute,  ib.  3965-3968 The  proposed  analyst  or  inspector  should 

report  the  result  of  his  analyses  to  the  magistrate,  and  should  initiate  the  legal  proceed- 
ings, Postgate  4290-4294. See  also  Central  Board. 

Prussia.  All  persons  selling  articles  of  food  or  drink  which  they  know  to  possess  proper- 
ties injurious  to  health  are  subject  to  fine  or  bodily  punishment,  Rep.p.  vi Drugs  can 

only  be  dispensed  by  apothecaries  legally  appointed,  ib. 

Public,  The.  See  Health.  Poorer  Classes.  Preventive  Measures. 

Publicity.  Less  adulteration  in  consequence  of  the  present  inquiry,  previously  to  which 

the  practice  was  on  the  increase,  Taylor  228.  231 Main  importance  of  publicity  as  a 

check  upon  adulteration;  suggestions  hereon,  Taylor  229;  Wakley  2209-2216.  2218,  2219. 

2257;  Bell  2385,  2386;  Postgate  4291.  4298;  Hassall  4447-4452;  Rep.  p.  viii 

Publicity  desirable  when  articles  are  found  to  be  free  from  adulteration,  Wakley  2214 

Doubt  as  to  any  good  result  being  produced  by  the  publicity  of  the  Committee,  Bell 

2408,  2409. 

Instance  of  the  successful  effect  of  the  principle  of  publicity,  Carpenter  2454-2456 

Increase  of  adulteration  of  late  years,  through  the  publicity  given  by  publications  on  the 
subject  several  years  ago,  ib.  2517,  2518 In  cases  of  conviction,  a notice  of  the  con- 

viction should  be  placed  in  the  shop-window  of  the  offending  party,  Rodgers  3274 ; Hassall 
4438 There  should  be  power  10  publish  the  names  of  the  offenders,  Rep.p.  viii. 

See  also  “ Lancet ,”  The.  Press,  Hie.  Registration  of  Tradesmen. 

Pyroligneous  Acid.  Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  substituting  pyroligneous  acid  for 
vinegar,  Taylor  177,  178. 


Q. 


Quack  Medicines.  Great  demand  for  secret  or  quack  medicines ; they  do  an  immense  deal 
of  mischief,  and  should  be  rendered  illegal,  Taylor  182-187  7 Neligan  1870.  1877,  1878; 

Bell  2396-2404 Less  use  of  quack  medicines  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  Neligan 

1868 Disapproval  of  the  tax  now  levied  on  quack  medicines,  as  tending  to  encourage 

their  sale,  Bell  2400-2402 Injurious  effect  of  patent  or  quack  medicines  upon  the 

public  health,  .Drew;  3166-3168.  3180-3183.  3191. 

Quassia.  See  Beer,  1 . 

Quekett,  Professor  John  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  392 Has  examined  several  articles  microscopically,  more  par- 
ticularly with  a view  to  their  structure,  393-395.  409,  410.  424.  429 Examined  milk 

five  or  six  years  ago,  when  he  found  in  it  an  admixture  of  calves’  brains;  in  recent  exami- 
nations the  only  extraneous  matter  has  been  water,  395-403.  429-431 Has  found 

chicory  and  beans  in  coffee;  until  lately  indeed  chicory  was  almost  always  to  be  found 
in  cheap  coffee,  404-409. 

Grocers  and  others  have  sought  witness’s  opinion  relative  to  statements  in  the 
“ Lancet,”  w hich  statements  he  has  confirmed,  as  to  the  articles  in  question  being  adul- 
terated, 409.  417-419.432,  433 By  microscopic  examination,  witness  has  found  potato 

starch  and  bean  starch  in  bread,  but  cannot  detect  alum  by  such  examination,  411-416 

Belief  as  to  porter  being  sometimes  adulterated  with  a mineral  substance,  420-424 

Cream,  like  milk,  is  not  adulterated  save  with  water,  425,  426. 

Quinine.  Witness  has  found  chalk  and  starch  in  quinine,  Bingley  4096. 
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Red  Lead.  Injurious  quantity  of  red  lead  detected  by  witness  in  curry  powder  and  cayenne 
pepper,  Hassall  4527-4533* 

Red  Precipitate.  Extensive  and  injurious  adulteration  of  this  article,  Bastick  859-862. 

Registration  of  Tradesmen.  Suggested  system  of  registration  in  connexion  with  a system 
of  publication  of  names,  so  that  the  public  might  distinguish  between  honest  and  dis- 
honest traders,  Post  gate  4238.  4243-4247.  4291. 

Retail  Traders.  Sale  by  many  chemists  of  adulterated  articles  unwittingly,  Bastick  877— 

880 If  the  retail  dealer  selling  adulterated  drugs  gave  up  the  name  of  the  wholesale 

dealer  who  supplied  him,  he  should  be  exonerated,  Wahley  2294,  2295 The  retail 

seller  of  drugs,  &c.  is  mainly  to  be  checked,  Richter  3792.  3794  ; Postgate  4350.  4353; 

4381-4386 Propriety  of  concluding  that  the  retailer  should  be  conversant  generally 

with  the  quality  of  the  articles  obtained  by  him  from  the  wholesale  dealer,  Postgute  4311  — 

4317 Course  advisable  in  the  event  of  goods  adulterated  by  the  wholesale  dealer  being 

sold  unknowingly  to  the  retailer.  Hassall  4670-4672.  4679. 

Rhubarb  .* 

1.  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Rhubarb  in  England. 

2.  Quality  and  Price  respectively  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Article. 

3.  Sale  of  English  Rhubarb  as  such,  or  in  substitution  for  Foreign  Rhubarb. 

4.  Adulteration  of  Powdered  Rhubarb. 

1 . Cultivation  of  Medical  Rhubarb  in  England : 

Large  cultivation  of  rhubarb  in  this  country,  on  the  recommendation,  probably,  of 
Dr.  Pereira  that  it  might  be  substituted  for  Turkey  rhubarb,  Blyth  720-728. 

Witness  is  a grower  of  English  rhubarb  at  Boddicott,  near  Banbury,  Usher  1568,  1569 

English  rhubarb  was  first  grown  in  1789,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hayward  of 

Banbury,  ib.  1570 It  has  been  extensively  used  as  a medicine  since  1811,  when  the 

plants  were  bought  by  witness’s  father,  ib,  1571,  1572 The  culture  is  rather  expen- 
sive, ib.  1573 It  is  a different  article  from  the  ordinary  garden  rhubarb,  ib.  1574- 

1576. 

There  is  but  one  other  grower,  also  near  Banbury,  besides  witness,  Usher  1594 

The  soil  near  Banbury  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  cultivation,  ib.  1595 The 

plants  are  similar  to  those  originally  introduced  in  1789,  ib.  1596. 

2.  Quality  and  Price  respectively  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Article  : 

In  proof  that  English  rhubarb  is  a valuable  medicament,  and  that  it  is  not  much 
inferior  to  foreign  rhubarb,  witness  adduces  the  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira,  of 
Mr.  Tustin,  dispenser  at  the  London  Hospital,  of  Professor  Redwood,  and  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, as  contained  in  his  “ London  Dispensatory”  of  1837,  Usher  1577-1580.  1587-1590 

Exclusive  and  successful  use  of  English  rhubarb  in  the  London  Hospital  for  the  last 

thirteen  years,  ib.  1577,  1578.  1591,  1592 Relative  prices  of  English  and  foreign 

rhubarb;  inaccuracy  of  statements  hereon  by  Mr.  Warington  and  Mr.  Herring,  ib. 
1581-1584 Importation  of  inferior  foreign  rhubarb  in  1846,  adverted  to ,ib.  1584-1586* 

High  price  of  Russia  rhubarb  as  compared  with  English  rhubarb,  Bell  2336-2339  ; 

Drew  3006,3007 Different  qualities  and  different  prices  of  rhubarb;  there  is  no 

need  of  adulteration,  Atkinson  2894-2899 English  rhubarb  by  no  means  possesses 

the  good  properties  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Pereira,  and  tire  other  authorities  at  the 
London  Hospital,  Dreiv  3014,  3015.  3017.  3024,  3025.  , 

3.  Sale  of  English  Rhubarb  as  such,  or  in  substitution  for  Foreign  Rhubarb  : 

The  consumption  of  English  rhubarb  is  gradually  increasing,  Usher  1593 Doubts 

as  to  English  rhubarb  being  sold  as  foreign  rhubarb,  ib.  1597 Sale  of  English 

rhubarb  chiefly  as  Turkey  rhubarb,  Gay  1650,  1651.  1695-1697 Exaggerated 

character  of  the  evidence  given  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  foreign  rhubarb,  and  the 

use  of  English  rhubarb,  Drew  3002-3006.  3009.  3019-3030;  Allen  3877-3879 

Large  quantities  of  English  rhubarb  used  as  such  by  Irish  poor  law  unions,  Drew 
3005.3910-3013. 

4.  Adulteration  of  Poivdered  Rhubarb: 

In  the  case  of  powdered  rhubarb,  witness  has  delected  an  adulteration  of  turmeric  and 
wheat  flour,  Hassall  4398. 

Richardson,  Peginald  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Officer  of  the  Local  Board  of 

Health  at  Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  2151,  2152.  2167-2169 Considerable  extent 

to  which  the  practice  of  slaughtering  diseased  animals  is  carried  on  by  some  butchers  at 
Newton  Heath  ; the  meat,  which  is  most  unwholesome,  is  sold  to  the  public  in  various 
forms,  2153-2166.  2172-2174 Witness  has  two  sub-inspectors,  practical  butchers,  to 
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Richardson , Reginald  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

accompany  him  in  his  visits  of  inspection  to  the  slaughter-houses,  on  whose  opinion  he 
relies  in  seizing  and  condemning  bad  meat,  2157,  215^-  2163.  2170,  2171. 

Diseases  produced  by  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat,  2174,  2191,  2192.2196 

Heavy  penalties  inflicted  under  the  local  Act  in  the  event  of  convictions  for  selling  bad 

meat,  2176.  2193-2195 The  lower  classes  still  buy  diseased  meat,  notwithstanding  the 

convictions,  their  poverty  probably  compelling  them  to  do  so,  2177-2181. 

Vague  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  law  for  preventing  the  sale  of  bad  meat, 

2182.  2190,  2191 There  should  be  a central  Board  in  London  with  provincial  Boards 

in  large  towns,  to  whom  meat  might  be  sent  for  chemical  analysis,  2182-2184.  2196 

There  should  be  power  to  search  for  and  seize  diseased  meat,  wherever  it  can  be 

found,  as  well  as  in  slaughter-houses,  2184-2186 The  power  of  dealing  with  diseased 

meat  should  be  so  extended  as  not  to  be  dependent  merely  upon  local  Acts, 
2187,  2188. 

There  are  five  knackers’  yards  at  Newton  Heath,  and  it  is  a constant  practice  to  sell 
the  best  parts  of  the  horse  to  mix  with  pbtted  meat,  and  sausages,  2197-2200. 

Richter,  Emil.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Doctor  of  philosophy  under  a German 

diploma,  3774,  3775 Is  analytical  and  managing  chemist  to  Messrs.  Savory  k Moore, 

3776 Outline  of  the  system  pursued  in  Germany  whereby  chemists  are  well  educated 

and  drugs  are  sold  in  a pure  state,  and  at  a fixed  price,  3777-3782.  3806-3830.  3843- 

3854 Importance  of  a much  higher  state  of  education  of  chemists  and  druggists  in 

this  country,  3783-3787 Expediency  of  dealing  with  adulteration  in  the  germ,  and 

of  checking  the  power  and  the  inducement  to  defraud,  3783-3789.  3831-3833 Bene- 
ficial operation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  adverted  to,  3784,  3785 Aiso  of  the 

press,  as  a means  of  exposing  impure  drugs,  3785,  3786. 

Recommended  system  of  inspection  of  chemists’  and  druggists’  shops,  3787.  3789-3794 

Suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  a system  of  licensing,  whereby  not  only  would  there 

be  a check  against  unqualified  chemists,  but  funds  would  be  raised  towards  defraying 

the  expense  of  inspection,  3787-3790 Corrective  measures  should  be  gradually  carried 

out,  3789-3794 Inexpediency  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  impure  drugs,  3791- 

3793-  3834-3838 The  retail  seller  of  the  article  is  mainly  to  be  checked,  3792-3794. 

Suggestion  that,  in  lieu  of  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
burgh, there  should  be  but  one  Pharmacopoeia  applicable  to  the  three  countries,  3795- 

3801  — —Different  Pharmacopoeias  on  the  Continent  adverted  to,  3802,  3803.  3807 

With  reference  to  poisons,  witness  recommends  the  adoption  generally  of  a peculiarly 
constructed  bottle  for  containing  poison,  such  plan  having  been  successfully  adopted  by 

Messrs.  Savory  & Moore,  3803-3805 -Adoption,  in  Germany,  of  a Latin  nomenclature 

of  drugs,  except  as  regards  the  physician’s  directions  accompanying  the  prescription, 

which  directions  are  in  German,  3839-3841 Question  as  to  the  propriety  of  a Latin 

nomenclature,  3841,  3842. 

Right  of  Search.  Expediency  of  a right  of  entry  to  houses  without  a warrant  from  a 
magistrate,  Wahley  2216-2218;  Goodrna>i  3943. 

Ripley,  Philip.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — Tea-broker;  has  been  10  years  in  China, 

1879-1882 Belief  that  at  the  present  time  tea,  both  in  China  and  this  country,  is  free 

from  adulteration,  1883,  1884.  1911.  1931-1933 Adulteiation  previously  to  the  dis- 

continuance of  the  manufacture  of  lie  tea,  which,  when  witness  left  China  in  1854,  was 

no  longer  made,  1884.  1888.  1902.  1909,  1910 Substances  from  which  lie  tea  was 

made;  these  were  not  deleterious,  1884.  1887,  1888 Large  importation  of  lie  tea 

from  China  during  the  years  1847  to  1851  ; 1884,  1885.  1897-1901 Stop  to  the  im- 

portation of  lie  tea  on  its  spurious  character  becoming  generally  known;  specimens  of  it 
were  sent  by  witness  to  the  exhibition  of  1851  ; 1885-191 1. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  facing  or  colouring  of  green  teas,  to  the  effect  that  the  same 

is  not  at  all  injurious  to  health,  and  cannot  be  considered  an  adulteration,  191 1-1930 

Mode  of  manufacture  of  green  tea  ; belief  that  it  comes  from  the  same  plant  as  black 
tea,  1917-1925 Check  upon  the  importation,  but  not  upon  the  exportation  of  adulte- 
rated tea,  1934,  1935 Variation  in  the  price  of  tea  at  Canton  and  in  England,  adverted 

to  in  connection  with  the  quantity  produced,  1936-1942 As  broker  for  the  sale  of  tea 

to  any  party,  witness  would  not  consider  himself  answerable  in  the  event  of  adulteration, 
1943-1949' 

Robertson,  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Particulars  as  to  witness  having  sent 
two  loaves  of  bread  to  Dr.  Normandy  for  analysis,  one  of  which  contained  alum  and  one 
was  free  from  it ; and  as  to  Dr.  Normandy  having  reported  as  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion that  both  loaves  were  without  alum,  3605-3624 Great  improbability  of  the 

miller  having  already  mixed  alum  with  the  flour  of  which  these  loaves  were  made, 
3621-3633. 
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Rochdale : 

1.  Co-operative  Society  for  the  Supply  of  Flour. 

2.  Co-operative  Society  for  the  Supply  of  Provisions. 

1.  Co-operative  Society  for  the  Supply  of  Flour  : 

Witness  is  bookkeeper  and  iraveller  to  a corn-mill  society  at  Rochdale,  Farrant  ] 200- 

1202.  1239.  1248 The  society  was  established  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 

public  for  a pure  article,  il>.  1203-1208 Loss  of  4,50  l.  by  the  society  during  the  first 

nine  months  of  its  existence,  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  dark  colour 
of  the  bread,  through  the  absence  of  alum  in  the  flour,  and  some  defect  in  the  grinding, 

ib.  1209-1211.  1244-1260.  1263-1268 The  price  of  the  flour  made  by  the  society 

was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  trade,  ib.  1212,  1213. 

Particulars  as  to  the  society  having  at  the  end  of  nine  months  resorted  to  the  use  of 
alum  in  order  the  better  to  sell  their  flour,  and  to  prevent  further  loss:  complete  success 
of  this  experiment,  which  was  continued  in  practice  for  three  years,  Farrant  1214-1218. 

1261,  1262.  1269-1272.  1287,  1288.  1296,  1297.  1302-1315 Disuse  of  alum  by  the 

society  chiefly  in  consequence  of  convictions  against  some  persons  in  other  places  for 

using  it,  ib.  1219-1222.  1298-1300.  1319 Alter  three  years’  use  of  alum  the  society 

returned  to  the  sale  of  pure  flour,  the  prejudice  against  the  colour  having,  to  a great 
extent,  been  removed  ; further  increase  of  business  under  this  arrangement,  ib.  1221-1229. 

1272-1279.  1292,  1293.  1298-1300 Rice  is  now  put  into  the  flour,  but  witness  does 

not  consider  this  an  adulteration,  ib.  1221.  1280-1282.  1286.  1316,  1317.  1332-1343. 

Constitution  and  general  operation  of  the  society,  which  numbers  about  300  members, 

Farrant  1230-1239.  1344-1347 The  mill  was  established  in  1851  ,ib.  1240 Legal 

check  only  upon  adulteration  bv  the  society,  ib.  1283 The  flour  of  the  society  is  used 

chiefly  by  shareholders;  how  distributed,  ib.  1289-1291.  1294 About  10,000  persons 

use  the  flour,  ib.  1295 Witness  has  never  heard  tiiat  the  alum  when  used  was  un- 
healthy, ib.  1303-1306 Partial  disuse  of  alum  by  the  bakers  when  the  society  left  it 

off,  ib.  131 1,  1312. 

2.  Co-operative  Society  for  the  Supply  of  Provisions  : 

Particulars  relative  to  a co-operative  society  in  Rochdale  with  which  witness  is  con- 
nected, established  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  members,  who  are  all 
working  men,  with  pure  provisions,  and  for  retaining  the  profits  among  themselves  ; 
beneficial  and  successful  operation  of  this  society,  the  annual  returns  of  which  are  about 
70,000/.,  Farrant  1347-1397. 

Use  for  a time,  by  the  society,  of  chicory,  in  the  coffee  sold  to  the  members;  stop  put 

to  the  practice  by  the  members  on  its  becoming  known  to  them,  Farrant  1356-1366 

Articles  are  sold  as  near  the  trade  price  as  posible,  ib.  1368 The  society  pays,  in  the 

first  instance,  a dividend  of  5 Z.  per  cent.,  and  generally  a further  dividend  of  about  1 s. 

in  the  pound,  ib.  1382 No  member  can  take  less  than  five  shares,  or  more  than  100; 

the  shares  are  1 /.  each,  1383 The  capital  is  from  7,000/.  to  8,000/.,  ib.  1384. 

Rodgers,  Julian.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Analytical  chemist  and  surgeon,  residing  in 

St.  George’s-road,  Pimlico,  3255 Has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of 

adulteration,  more  especially  of  bread  and  beer,  3256  et  seq.- As  regards  bread,  has 

recently  examined  a considerable  number  of  samples,  comprising  the  description  used  in 
workhousts  up  to  that  used  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  has  in  every  case  detected 

alum,  3257.  3279,  3280 Precautions  necessary  in  the  detection  of  alum,  3257 

Impression  that  the  quantity  of  alum  used  varies  from  eight  ounces  to  two  pounds  in  a 
batch  of  116  loaves,  3257.  3294-3296. 

Evidence  showing  that  alum  in  bread,  though  used  in  very  small  quantities,  is 

decidedly  injurious  to  health,  3258-3264.  3273.  3286.  3289.  3309 The  main  objects 

in  using  alum  are  to  enable  bakers  to  use  very  inferior  kinds  of  flour,  and  to  cause  loaves 

when  baked  in  batch  to  separate  nicely,  3264,  3265.  3301-3306.3315 Rice  is  largely 

used  in  bread,  in  order  to  add  to  the  weight  by  the  absorption  of  water,  3266,  3267. 

Inoperative  character  of  ihe  present  law  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  bread  in  the 

metropolis,  3268-3271.  3275,3276 Expediency  of  a system  of  public  inspection: 

nature  of  the  system  suggested,  3272-3274 In  cases  of  conviction,  a notice  of  the 

conviction  should  be  placed  in  the  shop  window  of  the  offending  party,  3274 The 

expenses  of  carrying  out  public  inspection,  might  be  defrayed,  by  making  tradesmen  pay 
a small  license  fee  yearly,  3274. 

The  cheaper  the  bread  the  larger  the  amount  of  alum,  3277 Whatever  the  price  of 

wheat,  there  is  the  same  use  of  alum,  3281 The  only  advantage  of  alum  is  that  it 

prevents  bread  from  turning  mouldy,  3285-3288 The  means  for  detecting  alum  are 

not  so  simple  that  the  public  can  adopt  them  ; such  means  explained,  3290-3293.  3-297— 
3300-  33!6.  3317 Willingness  of  respectable  bakers  to  submit  to  a system  of  in- 
spection, 3310 The  heat  in  baking  would  not  prevent  powdered  alum  from  appearing 

in  a crystalline  form,  3311?  3312 The  practice  of  adulterating  with  alum  is  pre\alent 

with  millers,  3313. 
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Rodgers,  Julian.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

As  regards  beer,  witness  has  recently  undertaken  some  analyses,  and  feels  certain  that 

he  will  be  able  to  detect  cocculus  indicus,  3318-3324.  3338,  3339 Large  importation 

ofcocculus  indicus  for  no  use  so  far  as  witness  is  aware,  except  admixture  with  beer* 

its  importation  should  be  prohibited,  3325-3329.  3347"335i-  3357,  3358 Facility  for 

obtaining  cocculus  indicus;  it  is  specially  prepartd  by  some  druggists  for  publicans  and 
small  brewers,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  “ multum  ” and  " hard  mixture,”  3330- 

3337-  3352-3356 Instance  of  a publican  on  entering  business  being  offered  a receipt 

for  making  three  barrels  of  beer  out.  of  two,  3337 Nature  of  the  test  employed  by 

witness  for  detecting  cocculus  indicus,  3338-3341. 

Restrictive  measures  necessary  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  3359-3368— It 

should  be  indispensable  that  the  purchaser  be  always  accompanied  bv  some  one  known 
to  the  vendor,  or  that  he  be  furnished  with  an  order  from  his  medical  man,  3359.  3364- 

3366 Belief  that  secret  poisonings  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed, 

336i-3363— — Defective  regulations  with  regard  to  the  investigation  of  poisons  in  cases 
of  coroners’  inquests,  3363. 

Rum.  Fraudulent  though  not  injurious  dilution  of  rum  and  gin  with  water,  Hassall  4535- 

4538 Injurious  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper  found  by  witness  in  gin  and  rum,  ib. 

4539-4543* 


S. 

Saffron.  Adulteration  of  saffron  with  saff-flower,  Bastick  862. 

Sale  of  Poisons.  Care  taken  generally  by  chemists  to  prevent  danger  in  the  sale  of 

poisonous  substances,  Taylor  24 Suggestions  recently  made  by  witness,  and  about  to 

be  enforced  in  Ireland,  for  distinguishing  dangerous  from  harmless  medicines,  and 
external  from  internal  applications  by  keeping  them  in  differetrtly  shaped  bottles,  Neligan 
1797-1801. 

Witness  differs  from  Dr.  Neligan’s  suggestions  as  to  differently  shaped  bottles,  &c., 
and  considers  that  the  best  safeguard  is  that  of  marking  the  word  “poison”  upon 
everything  which  is  poisonous,  Bell  2349-2357. 

Restrictive  measures  recommended  by  witness  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  poisons, 
Rodgers  3359-3368 It  should  be  indispensable  that  the  purchaser  be  always  accom- 

panied by  some  one  known  to  the  vendor,  or  that  he  be  furnished  with  an  order  from  a 
medical  man,  ib.  3359.  3364-3366. 

Witness  recommends  the  adoption  generally  of  a peculiarly  constructed  bottle  for  con- 
taining poison,  such  plan  having  been  successfully  adopted  by  Messrs.  Savory  & Moore, 
Richter  3803-3805. 

Urgent  importance  of  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  poisons,  some  of  the  most  violent 
poisons  being  now  readily  obtainable,  Rep.  p.  ix Nature  of  the  restriction  suggested,  ib. 

Samples  for  Analysis.  Means  for  guarding  against  abuse  in  the  purchase  of  samples  for 

analysis,  Carpenter  2513-2516 Samples  should  be  procured  by  persons  under  the 

local  Boards  of  Health,  Rodgers  3274 Expediency  of  providing  that  fraud  is  not 

practised  by  the  person  selecting  the  samples  for  analysis,  Bingley  4194-4197 

Advantage  of  a plan  of  sealed  samples,  ib.  4195-4197 Suggestion  that  a portion  of 

each  sample  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  town  clerk,  so  as  to  be  produced  in  case  of 
dispute,  Postgate  4238.  4300. 

Sarsaparilla.  Fraud  in  the  importation  from  America  of  an  article  under  the  name  of 
sarsaparilla  which  is  not  sarsaparilla,  Drew  3196,  3197* 

Sausages.  There  are  five  knackers’  yards  at  Newton  Heath  near  Manchester,  and  it  is 
a constant  practice  to  sell  the  best  parts  of  the  horse  to  mix  with  potted  meats  and 
sausages,  Richardson  2107-2200. 

Scammony.  General  adulteration  of  scammony  with  chalk  and  flour,  Bastick  843,  844 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  pure  scammony,  Challice  1537 Considerable 

adulteration  both  before  and  alter  importation,  Neligan  1740-1746 Scammony  was 

never  pure  twenty  years  ago,  Bell  2321 Extent  of  the  adulteration  at  the  present 

time,  ib.  2321-2325. 

Great  difference  in  the  price  and  quality  of  scammony,  Bell  2322  ; Drew  3106-3109. 

3115-3121- Exaggerated  character  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  adulteration,  Drew 

3110-3114 Doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  really  worthless  scammony,  ib. 

3122-3128 Witness  has  found  an  admixture  of  chalk,  Bingley  4096 Considerable 

adulteration  detected  by  witness  in  compound  scammony  powder,  Hassall  4398. 

See  also  Drugs.  Impurities. 

Scarborough.  Injurious  adulteration  of  bread  in  this  town,  Postgate  4221,  4222. 
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Schecle's  Green.  Extensive  and  injurious  use  of  the  substance  termed  Scheele’s  green  in 
colouring  confectionery,  and  for  other  purposes ; poisonous  properly  of  this  mineral, 

Taylor  4-8 Less  use  of  Scheele’s  green  since  the  date  of  the  present  inquiry,  ib.  4,  5 

Propriety  of  checking  the  use  of  this  substance,  ib.  7,  8. 

Scholejield,  Mr.  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Hep.  p.  xiv-xix 

The  same  adopted,  with  seme  amendments,  ib.  p.  xxvi,  xxvii. 

Scofferns  Sugar-refining  Process.  Discontinuance  in  this  country  and  in  two  of  the 
colonies  of  Scoffern’s  process  of  sugar-refining  on  account  of  its  involving  the  use  of 
acetate  of  lead  which  was  pronounced  by  witness  and  others  to  be  injurious  to  health, 
Carpenter  2454-2458. 

Secret  Medicines.  See  Patent  Medicines.  Quack  Medicines. 

Secret  Poisonings.  Belief  that  secret  poisonings  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally 

supposed,  Rodgers  3361-3363 Defective  regulations  with  regard  to  the  investigation 

of  poisons  in  cases  of  coroners’  inquests,  ib.  3363* 

Senna.  Cessation  of  adulteration  of  senna,  through  measures  adopted  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  Bell  2326 Almost  all  senna  used  to  be  adulterated  with  cynan- 

chum,  ib. 

S/tefiield.  Impression  that  there  is  not  any  large  amount  of  injurious  adulteration  at 
Sheffield,  Bingley  4160-4164.  4170-4172. 

Sherry  Wine.  Belief  as  to  the  manufacture  of  sherry  out  of  brandy  and  water,  Challice 
1502-1504. 

Snuff.  Adulteration  of  snuff  with  various  chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered  glass, 
Rep.  p.  iv. 

Soap.  Large  adulteration  in  soap  as  supplied  to  poor-law  unions,  Calvert  2122,  2123. 

Spain.  Witness  lays  before  the  Committee  a summary  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  government  in  December  last,  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated 

drugs  sent  from  this  country,  Wise  3432-3434 Regulations  in  Spain  with  regard  to 

the  dispensing  of  medicines,  ib.  3432 All  prescriptions  must  be  written  in  the  native 

language,  ib. Regulations  with  regard  to  patent  or  secret  medicines,  ib. Reference 

by  the  Committee  to  the  Spanish  law,  Rep.  p.  vi. 

Spices.  Belief  that  spices  are  not  adulterated,  as  alleged  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  1855,  Drew 
2963-2965. 

Stamp  Duty.  Persons  professing  to  sell  genuine  articles  should  pay  a stamp  duty,  Drew 
3196-3198. 

Strychnia.  See  Beer,  1.  4. 

Substituted  Articles.  Difficulty  of  dealing  with  cases  in  which  articles  of  food  not  neces- 
sarily unwholesome  or  inferior 'are  sold  as  substitutes,  such  as  Tahiti  arrowroot  for 

Bermuda  arrowroot,  &t\,  Taylor  190-200.  209-212 Instances  of  conviction  against 

parties  for  selling  goods  under  false  pretences,  that  is,  for  substituting  one  article  for 

another,  Goodman  3929-3933 Though  the  substitution  of  one  article  for  another  may 

not  be  adulteration,  it  equally  requires  legislative  interference,  Hassall  4655-4661. 

Sugar.  Denial  of  the  accuracy  of  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  adulteration  in  sugar; 

witness  has  never  detected  any  adulteration,  Abbiss  291-300 Witness  has  generally 

found  the  moist  sugar  supplied  to  poor-law  unions  to  be  pure,  Calvert  2123 Sugar 

is  rarely  adulterated,  Woodin  2759-2769 Presence  of  insects,  called  acari,  in  all 

brown  sugars  adverted  to  as  showing  the  desirableness  of  using  refined  or  crystallised 

sugars,  Hassall  4626-4634 Grape  sugar  is  present  naturally  in  cane  sugar;  it  has 

also  been  introduced  intentionally,  ib.  4650. 

Sugar  Confectionery.  See  Colouring  Substances.  Confectionery. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  Extensive  adulteration  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
Bastick  850-854. See  also  Bread,  II. 

Sulphate  of  Lime.  Nature  of  the  adulteration  detected  by  witness  therein,  Bingley  4096. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Existence  generally  of  arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid  as  made  from  iron 
pyrites,  Taylor  1 8 1 . See  also  Vinegar. 

• 

T. 

Tartaric  Acid.  Instance  of  substitution  by  the  retail  dealer  of  bisulphate  of  soda  for 
tartaric  acid,  Bastick  875,  876. 
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Taylor,  Professor  Alfred  Swaine.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.) — Professor  of  medical 

jurisprudence  and  chemistry  in  Guy’s  Hospital  for  the  last  twenty-four  year',  1,  2 

As  regards  adulterations,  has  more  particularly  attended  to  the  admixture  of  colours  in 

confectionery,  3,  4 Extensive  and  injurious  use  of  the  substance  termed  Scheele’s 

green  in  colouring  confectionery,  and  for  other  purposes  ; poisonous  property  of  this 

mineral,  4-8 Less  use  of  Scheele’s  green  since  the  date  of  the  present  inquiry,  4,  5 

■ Propriety  of  checking  the  use  of  this  substance,  7,  8. 

Prussian  blue  and  ultramarine  (as  used  in  confectionery)  are  not.  poisonous,  8 

Noxious  character  of  vermilion  and  red  lead  used  in  confectionery,  ib. Also  of  the 

yellow  colouring  matters  of  oxide  of  lead,  chromate  of  lead,  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  ib. 
Suggested  substitution  by  law  of  harmless  colouring  matters  for  those  now  employed, 

8,9 Legislative  interference  in  France  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  adulterations; 

substances  prohibited  ; 10-13  229,  230.  235. 

Extensive  use  by  cooks  and  confectioners  of  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  of  a com- 
pound termed  almond  flavour  ; these  substances  contain  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of 

prussic  acid,  and  often  lead  lo  fatal  results,  14-24 Incautious  and  improper  manner 

in  which  these  substances  are  sold,  14,  15.  22-24 The  sale  should  be  prohibited,  or 

else  the  prussic  acid  should  be  extracted  in  the  manufacture,  16-21. 

Poisonous  properties  of  compounds  sold  to  imitate  the  flavour  of  Jargonelle  pear, 

Ribstone  pippin,  Sir.,  25-28 Dancer  to  health  from  the  use  of  oxide  of  Pad  in  hair 

dyes;  instance  thereof,  28 Danger  in  keeping  preserved  fruits  in  pewter-stoppered 

bottles,  ib. Frequent  use,  till  lately,  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  pickles  and  preserved 

fruits,  ib. Also,  till  lately,  of  large  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron  for  imparting  a red 

colour  to  anchovies,  28-34. 

As  regards  bread,  witness  has  not,  save  in  one  instance,  found  alum  therein  ; he  has, 
however,  found  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime;  nature  of  his  experience  on  this  point, 

35,36.42-44 Injurious  property  of  alum  when  introduced  day  by  day  into  the 

human  system,  37 Purity  generally  of  flour  as  analysed  by  witness,  37.  43,  44 

The  baking  powders,  as  used  in  what  is  called  digestive  bread,  are  not  generally  injurious 

to  health,  38-40 Injurious  property  of  the  muriatic  acid  used  in  unfermented  bread, 

40,  41 Opportunity  for  largely  adulterating  bread  by  the  use  of  bean  flour,  pea  flour, 

and  lentil  flour,  45,  46.  49 Doubt  as  to  any  one  having  found  in  bread  alum  “ in 

crystals  the  size  of  a large  pea,”  47,  48 Purity  of  ordinary  and  German  yeast  as 

analysed  by  witness,  50. 

Considerable  extent  to  which  London  ale  and  porter  are  adulterated  by  the  retail 

dealers,  the  substances  used  being  quassia,  gentian,  cocculus  indicus,  Sic.,  50-67 

Intoxicating  effects  produced  by  cocculus  indicus,  51 Greater  purity  of  bottled  beer 

than  of  draught  beer,  55,  56 Belief  that  strychnia  is  not  put  into  beer,  57,  58 

Large  quantny  of  cocculus  indicus  imported  into  this  country  and  not  used  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  63-70. 

Statement  showing  that  damaged  wines,  such  as  bad  claret  and  bad  Italian  red  wines, 
are  manufactured  into  London  Pott ; the  ingredients  used  are  not  actually  injurious  to 

health,  71-80 Witness  lias  not  analysed  gin,  but  believes  it  to  be  largely  adulterated, 

80,  81 He  has  not  found  anv  adulteration  in  milk  except  water,  82,  83 Flour  and 

annatto  are  mixed  with  cream,  but  these  are  not  injurious,  83. 

Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness  were  consulted  by  Government  in  1853  relative  to  the  mix- 
ture of  chicory  and  coffee,  84,  85 They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 

nothing  in  chicorv  to  affect  health,  85 Also  that  in  certain  proportions  the  mixture 

was  preferred  by  the  public  to  genuine  coffee,  85.  87-92 Also  that  it  might  be  mixed 

with  coffee  up  to  a certain  proponion  without  materially  affecting  the  quality  of  the 

latter,  85 Properties  and  component  parts  of  chicory;  it  is  less  nutritious  than  coffee, 

85.  132-134 Preference  given  by  witness  to  unmixed  coffee,  87.  93-96. 

The  maximum  admixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness 
was  ten  ounces  of  coffee  to  six  of  chicory,  87-89.  103 Questions  laid  by  Govern- 
ment before  Dr.  Carpenter  and  witne.'S,  and  answers  made  by  them  thereto,  87.  145 

If  the  vendor  sell  a mixed  article,  he  should  be  obliged  to  state  that  it  is  a mixture, 
88.9,—  — Practice  in  France  in  regard  to  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  98-102 
Witness  never  detected  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  chicory,  104-106. 

Flow  far  more  desirable  to  compel  a separate  sale  of  chicory  and  coffee  than  to  adopt 
the  maximum  admixture  suggested  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  witness;  difficulty  in  properly 
securing  the  public  from  fraud  under  the  former  proposition,  as  compared  with  the 
inconvenience  to  them  under  the  latter  plan,  107-128.  135-145 Facilities  for  detect- 

ing chicory  in  coffee  bv  means  of  the  microscope  existed  long  previously  to  1851  ; 129- 
1 3 » - 

Evidence  on  the  subject  of  adulteration  in  isinglass  to  the  effect  that  the  gelatine,  or 
patent  refined  isinglass  made  in  this  country  is  superior  to  the  imported  isinglass,  146- 

169 Inferior  quality  of  Brazilian  i-inglass,  as  compared  with  Russian,  for  which  it  is 

often  sold  in  this  country,  146.  160 Means  of  detecting  adulteration  in  isinglass  or 

gelatine, 
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Taylor,  Professor  Aljrecl  Swaine.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  — continued. 

gelatine,  147.  152.  162,  163 How  the  patent  isinglass  is  made,  148 Inferior 

quality  of  the  gelatine,  or  isinglass,  imported  from  France,  154-158.  161,  162. 

Witness  has  found  vinegar  largely  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  170-174 Doubt 

as  to  oil  of  vitriol  having  been  found  in  vinegar  in  enormous  quantities,  171.174 

Injurious  effect  in  course  of  time  of  sulphuric  acid  as  used  in  vinegar;  means  of  detecting 

it,  173-176.  179-181 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  substituting  pyroligneous  acid  for 

vinegar,  177,  178 Expediency  of  a check  upon  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  quack 

medicines,  some  pills  largely  sold  being  exceedingly  injurious  to  health,  182-187. 

Suggestion  that  there  be  a power  to  visit  shops,  Sic.,  and  take  samples  of  articles  for 
analysis,  that  there  be  a right  of  seizure  of  all  noxious  articles,  and  a fine  if  improperly 

used,  188.  209.  235,  236 System  in  France  in  regard  to  the  infliction  of  fines;  there 

is  a cumulative  penalty  for  a second  offence,  18S-190.  247 Suggestion  that  in  cases 

of  harmless  adulterations,  a ticket  or  label  be  placed  on  the  article  as  sold  to  the  public, 

explaining  the  admixture,  190.  209 Difficulty  of  dealing  with  cases  in  which  articles 

of  food  not  necessarily  unwholesome  or  inferior,  are  sold  as  substitutes,  such  as  Tahiti 

arrowroot  for  Bermuda  arrowroot,  &c.,  190-2CO.  209-212 Reference  to  the  analysis 

by  witness  of  a cargo  of  indigo  which  was  found  to  contain  a laige  proportion  of  Prussian 
blue,  200,  201. 

Difficulty  in  a system  of  penalties  on  account  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  chemists  as 
to  the  properties  of  substances,  206,  207.  223 Necessity  of  a careful  chemical  exami- 

nation in  order  to  distinguish  between  adulterations  and  accidental  impurities,  207,  208 

Propriety  of  all  articles  being  sold  under  their  genuine  names,  211,  212 A central 

Board  of  five  or  more  persons  to  decide  upon  adulterations  generally  is  far  preferable  to 
a system  of  local  analysts,  one  analyst,  moreover,  being  inadequate  to  the  task,  213-226. 
234. 238-240. 

The  public  health  is  no  doubt  much  prejudiced  by  the  adulteration  of  food,  kc. ; the 

evil,  however,  has  been  much  exaggerated,  227 Less  adulteration  in  consequence  of 

the  present  inquiry,  previously  to  which  the  practice  wras  on  the  increase,  228.  231 

Advantage  of  publishing  the  names  of  parties  convicted  of  adulteration,  229 Adultera- 
tion results  in  a great  measure  from  competition  in  price,  232,  233 The  members  of 

the  proposed  Board  should  have  a fixed  salary,  237 Possibility  of  the  public  placing 

too  much  reliance  on  the  certificates  of  the  Board  as  to  the  purity  of  any  article  sold  by  a 
particular  tradesman,  241-246. 

Tea  : 

I.  As  to  Adulteration  generally  in  Black  and  Green  Teas  : 

1.  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  Adulteration. 

2.  Evidence  to  a contrary  Purport. 

II.  As  to  “ Lie  ” Tea : 

1.  Denial  that  it  is  now  Imported. 

2.  Statement  in  proof  of  Importation. 

III.  Alanufacture  of  Tea  in  this  Country. 

IV.  Colouring  of  Green  Tea;  how  far  injurious. 

V.  Cause  of  Variation  in  Price. 

VI.  Remedial  Measures  considered  with  a view  to  purity  of  Supply. 

I.  As  to  Adulteration  generally  in  Black  and  Green  Teas: 

1.  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  Adulteration: 

Statement  that  tea  is  generally  sold  in  this  country  in  a pure  state  ; experience  on 
which  this  statement  is  grounded,  A bbiss  250-252.  256-269.  276-290:  Weston  1953 

etseq.;  Locock  2014  et  seq Witness  tests  the  genuineness  of  his  tea  by  the  taste 

alone,  Ahhiss  265-269.  276.  285 — — Use  by  the  Chinese  of  Prussian  blue,  &c.,  for  facing 
green  tea;  this  cannot  be  considered  an  adulteration;  ib.  253—255.  274,  275;  Ripley 
1911-1930 Tea,  generally  speaking,  is  pretty  good,  Challice  1518. 

Believe  that  at  the  present  time  tea,  bo'.h  in  China  and  this  country,  is  free  from 

adulteration,  Ripley  1833,  1834.  1911.  1931-1933 Concurrence  in  the  statement  that 

lea  is  now  imported  in  a pure  state,  Weston  1953,  1954;  Locock  2013.  2018-2020 

There  is  scarcely  any  adulteration  practised  in  this  country,  and  tea,  as  it  reaches  the 
consumer,  is  purer  than  any  other  article,  Weston  1956,  et  seq. 

2.  Evidence  to  a contrary  Purport  : 

Supply  through  the  Co-operative  Central  Agency  (conducted  by  witness)  of  a chest  of 
pure  green  tea  to  one  of  the  country  stores  in  connexion  with  it;  dissatisfaction  given 
thereby,  it  being  erroneously  considered  inferior  to  some  green  tea  previously  in  use, 

which  was  however  nothing  but  coloured  black  tea,  Woodin  2527,  2528 Feeling 

throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  in  favour  of  spurious  tea,  as  compared  with  the 

genuine  tea  sought  to  be  sold  through  the  Central  Agency,  ib.  2528.  2610,  1611 

Difficulty  of  the  Central  Agency  in  selling  genuine  tea  in  1851,  ib , 2534. 
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Tea — continued. 

I.  As  to  Adulteration  generally  in  Black  and  Green  Teas — continued. 

2.  Evidence  to  a contrary  Purport — continued. 

Compilation  and  publication  by  witness  in  1851,  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  adulteration 
of  tea,  &c.,  in  order  to  undeceive  consumers  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  Woodin 

2528,  2529 Extract  from  this  book,  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  tea  in  this  country 

and  in  China,  ib.  2530-2532 False  names  under  which  bohea  and  twankay  are  now 

generally  imported,  ib.  2532-2536- Statement  by  witness  in  1851,  that  2,876,388  lbs. 

of  spurious  tea  are  consumed  in  this  country,  ib.  2532 Improvement  since  1851  in 

regard  to  the  quality  of  tea  sold  to  the  public,  ib.  2533. 

Importation  and  sale  of  woping  and  bohea  under  the  title  of  a better  grade  of  tea, 

Woodin  2536-2568 Com  position  of  Canton  bohea  out  of  congou  and  woping,  ib. 

2546-2549.  2561-2565 How  far  there  is  any  difference  between  woping  and  bohea,  ib, 

2540-2549.2560-2565 Sample  of  naturally  green  tea  produced,  <'6.  2642,2643 

Low  opinion  entertained  of  the  English  by  the  Chinese  for  drinking  painted  and 

spurious  teas,  ib.  2674.  2731 Very  small  extent  to  which  frauds  are  practised  in  this 

country  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  tea,  ib.  2715-2717.  2724,  2725 Difficulty 

of  procuring  genuine  green  teas  from  China,  ib.  2747-2750. 

The  adulteration  or  mixture  of  inferior  with  good  teas  is  chiefly  practised  bv  small 

dealers,  Divett  3211 Witness  has  found  catechu  in  tea,  Postgate  4280 Samples 

of  adulterated  tea  produced  and  explained,  Hassall  4390.  4653 Size  and  structure  of 

the  tea  leaf  adverted  to,  ib.  4568-4575.  4638,  4639 Discovery  by  witness  of  sulphate 

of  iron  in  tea,  ib.  4597-4601. 

II.  As  to  “ Lie  ” Tea  : 

1.  Denial  that  it  is  now  Imported 

Belief  that  lie  tea  is  not  now  imported,  Abbiss  270-273 Adulteration  in  China 

previously  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  lie  tea,  which,  when  witness  left 

the  country  in  1854,  was  no  longer  made,  Ripley  1884.  1888.  1902.  1909,  1910 

Substances  from  which  lie  tea  was  made  ; these  were  not  deleterious,  ib.  1884.  1887,  1888 

Large  importation  of  lie  tea  from  China  during  the  years  1847-1851,  ib.  1884,  1885, 

1897-1901 Stop  to  the  importation  of  lie  tea  on  its  spurious  character  becoming 

generally  known;  specimens  of  it  were  sent  by  witness  to  the  exhibition  in  1851,16. 
1885-1911. 

Witness  has  not  met  with  lie  tea  since  1852,  when  some  which  cost  ihe  importer  1 s.  a 

pound  was  sold  at  6 d.  a pound,  Weston  1954,  1955 Discontinuance  of  the  importation. 

of  lie  lea  and  junk  tea  as  unprofitable,  adverted  to,  as  showing  the  power  of  the  public 

to  prevent  adulteration,  ib.  1968.  1974-1990.  2008. The  junk  tea  not  being  saleable,. 

save  in  a small  proportion,  was  mainly  exported  to  Holland,  ib.  1977-1985 There  is 

now  no  demand  for  lie  tea,  and  it  is  not  imported,  Lococh  2057-2059.  2070 Lie  tea 

pays  dutyas  tea;  impropriety  thereof,  ib.  2060-2062.  2067,  2068. 

2.  Statement  in  proof  of  Importation  : 

Evidence  showing  that  lie  tea  is  still,  or  has  been  till  very  recently  largely  imported 

from  China,  Woodin  2570-2611.  2628-2636.  2732-2746 Facility  for  procuring  lie  tea 

at  the  trade  auctions  in  Mincing-lane,  ib.  2574-2576.  2732-2735 There  are  two  kinds 

of  lie  tea  imported  ; component  parts  of  each,  ib.  2577 Check  upon  the  importation 

and  sale  of  lie  tea  through  the  exposures  in  the  “ Lancet,”  and  before  the  Committee, 

ib.  2584.  2606-2608.  2612,  2613.  2620.  2628-2636.  2640.  2740-2746.  2751,  2752 

Price  at  which,  and  name  under  which  lie  tea  has  been  sold  in  the  poorer  districts,  ib. 

2624 There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  quantity  imported,  ib.  2637-2641. 

2736,  2737 Lie  tea  cannot  be  made  w’orse  by  the  retailer,  ib.  2668. 

Witness  attends  before  the  Committee,  in  consequence  of  information  received  from  a 
respectable  London  tea  dealer,  in  order  to  controvert  the  allegation  that  lie  tea  is  not  now 

imported,  nor  to  be  had  in  the  market  Divett  3203-3206 Unwillingness  of  witness’s 

informant  to  give  evidence  in  person,  ib.  3205,  3214.  3237 Particulars  as  to  the 

information  received  from  this  person  in  proof  of  the  recent  importation  and  sale  of 
different  kinds  of  spurious  or  lie  tea  ; samples  of  such  lea  (given  by  him  to  witness)  laid 

before  the  Committee,  ib.  3206.  3212-3253 Witness  has  no  direct  experience  in  regard 

to  adulterated  or  lie  tea,  ib.  3210. 

Use  up  to  a recent  period  of  lie  tea,  as  proved  by  the  purchase  within  the  last  few  days 
of  some  tea  containing  a proportion  of  lie  tea,  Hassall  4390,  4391.  4640-4646. 

III.  Alanufacture  of  Tea  in  this  Country  : 

Spurious  tea  has  not  been  manufactured  in  England  for  some  years,  Abbiss  257,  258. 

Instances  of  ingenious  adulteration  of  tea  in  this  country,  by  turning  what  is  called 

scented  caper  into  pearl-leaf  gunpowder,  Divett  3206-3209 Data  for  the  conclusion 

that  exhausted  tea  leaves,  and  British  and  foreign  leaves,  other  than  those  of  the  tea 

plant  are  mixed  with  tea  leaves  and  sold  as  genuine  tea,  Hassall 4564-4596 Instances 

of  seizures  of  exhausted  tea-leaves  by  the  Excise,  ib.  4564,  4565 Stoppage  within  the 

last  two  years  of  some  tea  manufacture  in  this  country  by  the  Excise,  ib.  4582-4591. 
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Tea — continued. 

IV.  Colouring  of  Green  Tea  ; how  far  injurious  : 

Mode  of  manufacture  and  colouring  of  green  tea  ; belief  that  it  comes  from  the  same 

plant  as  black  tea,  Ripley  1917-1925 The  colouring  is  not  injurious  to  health, 

Ripley  1923-1929;  Weston  2001 Different  colouring  matters,  such  as  Prussian 

blue,  &c.  used  in  China  for  imparting  the  artificial  green  colour,  Ripley  1930;  Woodin 
2645. 

All  genuine  teas  in  China  are  of  the  same  colour,  Woodin , 2648-2653 Difference 

in  the  colour  of  black  and  green  tea,  adverted  to  as  the  effect  of  the  manipulation,  ib. 

2651-2656 Small  proportion  of  green  tea  imported  without  being  previously  artificially 

coloured,  ib-  2671-2673.  2747-2750 Belief  as  to  the  artificial  colouring  of  some  of 

the  green  teas  being  injurious  to  health,  Woodin  2674.2710-2714.2719-2723.2726, 

2727  ; Hassall  4635-4627 The  practice  of  painting  is  not  necessary  in  any  case,  and 

is  only  done  to  order  by  the  Chinese,  Woodin  2674-2676. 

V.  Cause  of  Variation  in  Price : 

Variation  in  the  price  of  tea  at  Canton,  and  in  England,  adverted  to  as  the  result  of 
variation  in  the  quantity  produced  and  imported,  Ripley  1936-1942. 

VI.  Remedial  Measures  considered  with  a view  to  purity  of  Supply  : 

Check  at  present  upon  the  importation,  but  not  upon  the  exportation  of  adulterated  tea, 
Ripley  1934,  1935 As  broker  for  the  sale  of  tea  to  any  party,  witness  would  not  con- 
sider himself  answerable  in  the  event  of  adulteration,  ib.  1943-1949 Protection  against 

the  adulteration  of  tea  in  the  taste  of  the  public,  Weston  1998-2008;  Locock  2022-2033. 

2043.  2066.  2076 If  lie  tea  were  sold  as  genuine  tea,  it  would  be  a fraud,  and  means 

should  be  adopted  to  punish  the  seller,  Locock  2034,  2035*  2072-2075 The  wholesale 

dealer,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer  can  protect  themselves  against  lie  tea,  and  do  not 
require  legislative  interference,  ib.  2064-2075. 

Suggested  adoption  of  a system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  Woodin  2567,  2568.  2662.  2690- 

2697 The  importation  of  all  painted  or  artificially  coloured  tea  should  be  stopped 

altogether,  ib.  2569,  2570.  2642  et  seq.  2694-2697.  2708 Artificially  coloured  tea 

might  be  easily  detected  at  the  Custom-house,  ib.  2647 Facility  for  distinguishing 

between  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  tea,  ib.  2657-2661 The  painting  of  teas  in 

this  country  should  be  a punishable  offence,  ib.  2664-2666.  2709 It  is  not  desirable 

nor  possible  to  prevent  the  sale  of  mixed  black  teas  of  different  qualities,  ib.  2698-2706. 
2718 The  prohibition  of  painted  teas  would  apply  to  lie  tea,  ib.  2728-2730. 

See  also  Ad  Valorem  Duties.  Tysam  Tea. 

Thompson,  Lewis.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Analytical  chemist;  is  also  a member  of 

the  College  of  Surgeons  and  a licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  434-437 

Within  the  last  eight  months  has  examined  samples  of  bread  procured  chiefly  by  woiking 

people  at  seventy-eight  different  shops,  438-440.  478 The  constituents  of  alum  were 

found  in  all  these  samples,  but  alum,  as  such,  did  not  exist,  440-455 Erroneous 

impression  produced  by  witnesses  who  have  assumed  that  alum  remains  in  bread  after  the 

process  of  baking;  error  of  Liebig  hereon,  447-455.470-477.491 Belief  that  the 

constituent  parts  of  alum,  as  found  in  bread,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  456-458.  491 . 516. 
522-524.  528. 

Respects  in  which  the  admixture  of  alum  is  advantageous,  459-462.  500.  502-504. 

525-527- The  use  of  alum  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  appearance  of 

inferior  flour,  so  that  it  may  be  sold  as  good  flour,  is  not  considered  unjustifiable  by  wit- 
ness, 462-464.  499-501.  506-510 The  maceration  of  bread  in  water  does  not  leave 

any  taste  of  alum  in  the  water,  465,  466.  469 Fallacious  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Post- 

gate before  the  Committee  in  1855  (Q.  2123),  as  to  means  for  detecting  alum  in  bread  ; 
illustration  in  proof  of  this  statement,  466-468 Erroneous  evidence  also  of  Dr.  Nor- 

mandy (Q.  568),  as  to  the  detection  of  alum,  468.  470-477. 

Greater  price  per  lb.  of  flour  than  of  bread  ; explanation  that  3^  lbs.  of  flour  will  make 

more  than  4 lbs.  of  bread  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water,  478-484 Doubt  as  to 

bread  with  alum  in  it  absorbing  more  waier  than  bread  without  alum,  485-490 

The  use  ot  alum  in  bread,  unless  much  more  largely  than  at  present,  does  not  call  for  legis- 
lative interference,  492-510.  529~538 Belief  that  it  is  quite  notorious  to  the  public  that 

alum  is  always  used  in  bread,  and  that  notice  by  bakers  of  the  lact  would  not.  diminish 

their  trade,  511-521 Similar  constituents  of  alum  found  by  witness  in  bread  lately 

bought  by  him  in  Paris,  as  in  London  bread,  516,  517.  522-524 Perceptive  faculties 

of  the  lower  classes  adverted  to,  as  showing  that  in  the  case  of  bread,  beer,  &c.,  taste  16 
a great  protection  against  adulteration,  533-539. 

As  regards  beer,  witness  considers  that  adulteration  is  not  practised  by  the  brewer, 

540 Belief  that  the  only  adulteration  by  the  publican  is  the  addition  of  some  coarse* 

sugar  for  the  purpose  of  fermentation,  540-543 Profit  derived  through  the  fermenta- 
tion pi od need  by  the  sugar,  543.  593,  594 -Witness  has  examined  a great  many 

samples  of  beer,  and  has  never  detected  cocculus  indicus,  quassia,  or  gentian ; these,  how- 

O.23,  3 B ever. 
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Thompson,  Lewis.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ever,  cannot  be  detected  chemically,  544-547-  549-  566-590 Belief  that  ales  are 

adulterated  with  some  bitter  substance,  though  the  same  cannot  be  proved  by  chemical 
means,  545.  548,  549.  570.  572. 

Circumstance  of  cocculus  indicus  being-  largely  imported  into  this  countrv,  for  what 

puiposes  witness  cannot  say,  550-552.  600,  601 Rapid  and  stupifying  effect  of 

coculus  indicus  contrasted  with  the  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol;  inference  that  there 

can  be  no  motive  for  putting  it  into  beer,  552-565 Witness  never  found  strychnia  01- 

morphia  in  bitter  ales,  574,  575- The  practice  of  adulteration  would  not,  in  the  end,  be 

beneficial  to  the  publican,  581,  582.  591.  602,  603 Equally  good  and  wholesome 

character  of  the  retail  as  of  the  wholesale  beer,  583 Probable  use  of  sugar  in  the 

manufacture  of  beer  adverted  to  as  some  explanation  of  the  less  use  of  malt  and  hops, 
584-588 Ample  profit  of  the  publican  without  resorting  to  adulteration,  591-599. 

In  the  case  of  vinegar,  witness  considers  the  adulteration  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 

604  Erroneous  statement  published  by  the  “ Lancet”  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 

vinegar  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Evans,  of  Worcester  ; tardy  and  meagre  apology 
by  the  “ Lancet”  after  the  manufacturers  had  been  put  to  considerable  expense,  6oj, 

605  Explanation  of  the  test  adopted  by  witness  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 

sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  605,  606 Simple  means  for  testing  the  composition  of 

pickles,  607 Belief  that  the  great  mass  of  the  food  of  the  country  is  not  so  adulterated 

as  to  cause  disease,  608,  609. 

Approval  of  legislative  interference  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  adulteration;  it 
must,  however,  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  any  tradesman  prosecuted 

wrongfully  should  recover  his  expenses  in  the  matter,  609-614.  638-658 Instances  of 

proceedings  wrongfully  taken  by  the  Excise  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  beer,  to  the  great 

injury  of  the  parties  concerned,  614-617.  645.  651-656 Witness  has  often  been 

employed  against  the  Excise,  618,  619. 

Adulterating  ingredients  sometimes  found  by  witness  in  tobacco;  how  far  injurious, 

619-621.626-635 Nature  of  the  adulteration  detected  by  witness  in  pepper,  622- 

626 Adulterations  injurious  to  health  should  be  more  severely  punished  than  those 

which  are  merely  fraudulent,  650. 

Tobacco.  Adulterating  ingredients  sometimes  found  by  witness  in  tobacco;  how  far- 

injurious,  Thompson  619-621.  626-635 Instance  of  conviction  by  the  Excise  for 

adulteration  of  tobacco,  Mackenzie  4050,  4051 Summary  power  of  the  Excise  in 

regard  to  tobacco,  ib.  4053-4055 Belief  nevertheless  that  tobacco  is  extensively 

adulterated,  ib.  4056-4058. 

Tradesmen.  Great  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  by  tradesmen,  the 
great  bodv  of  whom  are  anxious  for  legislative  interference,  iVahley  2205-2208.  2217 , 
2218. 

Turmeric.  Immense  adulteration  in  the  case  of  compound  powder  of  turmeric,  Bastick 

868,  869 Belief  that  turmeric,  as  used  in  mustard,  is  not  prejudicial  to  health,  Gay 

1613 Instance  of  adulteration  of  turmeric  with  a composition  of  chrome  yellow-, 

ib.  1621,  1622 Considerable  adulteration  of  turmeric  with  yellow  ochre  and  alkali, 

llassall  4397,  4398. See  also  Annatto.  Mustard. 

Tysarn  Tea.  Manufacture  at  Canton,  or  somewhere  up  the  country,  of  teas  called  Tysam, 
in  imitation  of  the  Assam  teas,  and  sold  as  such  in  this  country,  Woodin  2676-2689. 

U. 

Unfcr mealed  Bread.  Injurious  property  of  the  muriatic  acid  as  used  in  unfermented 
bread,  Taylor  40,  41 . 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  interdicting  unfermented  bread,  which  is  by  some 
looked  upon  as  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  bread,  Callard  3573-3575. 

United  States  of  America.  See  Drugs,  3.  A ]ew  York,  Stale  of. 

Unjust  Convictions.  Nature  of  the  protection  or  remedy  which  tradesmen  should  have 
against  unjust  or  mistaken  convictions  by  a public  Sanitary  Commission,  Wakley 
2259-2272. 

Usher,  Rufus.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — A grower  of  English  rhubarb  at  Boddicolt, 

near  Banbury,  1568,  1569 English  rhubarb  was  first  grown  in  1789,  when  it  was 

introduced  by  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Banbury,  1570— — It  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 

medicine  since  1811,  when  the  plants  were  bought  by  witness’s  father,  1571,  1572 

The  culture  is  rather  expensive,  1573 -It  is  a different  article  from  the  ordinary  garden 

rhubarb,  1574-1576. 

In  proof  that  English  rhubarb  is  a valuable  medicament,  and  that  it  is  not  much 
inferior  to  foreign  rhubarb,  witness  adduces  the  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira,  of 

Mr. 
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Usher,  Rufus.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Mr.  Tustin,  dispenser  at  the  London  Hospital,  of  Professor  Redwood,  and  of  Hr. 
Thompson,  as  contained  in  his  “London  Dispensatory”  of  1837;  1577-1580.  1587- 

1590 Exclusive  and  successful  use  of  English  rhubarb  in  the  London  Hospital  lor 

the  last  thirteen  years,  1577,  1578.  1591, 1592 Relative  prices  of  English  and  foreign 

rhubarb;  inaccuracy  of  statements  hereon  by  Mr.  Warington  and  Mr.  Herring,  1581- 
1584 — —Importation  of  inferior  foreign  rhubarb  in  1846  adverted  to,  1584-1586. 

The  consumption  of  English  rhubarb  is  gradually  increasing,  1593 There  is  but 

one  other  grower,  also  near  Banbury,  besides  witness,  1594- The  soil  near  Banbury 

is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  cultivation,  1595 The  plants  are  similar  to  those 

originally  introduced  in  1789;  1596 Doubt  as  to  English  rhubarb  being  sold  as 

foreign  rhubarb,  1597. 

Uttoxeter.  Instances  of  rice  flour  sold  as  wheat  flour  at  Uttoxeter;  penalties  inflicted  on 
the  millers,  Calvert  2088.  2090,  2091. 


V. 

Verdigris.  Instances  of  adulteration  of  verdigris  in  Somersetshire  forty-five  years  ago, 
Wakley  2204. 

Vinegar.  Witness  has  found  vinegar  much  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  Taylor  170- 
174 Doubt  as  to  oil  of  vitriol  (so  called)  being  found  in  vinegar  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, ib.  171.  174 Injurious  effect  in  course  of  time  of  sulphuric  acid  as  used  in 

vinegar;  means  of  detecting  it;  ib.  173-176.  179,  180 Use  of  corrosive  sublimate 

as  well  as  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  vinegar.  Gay  1662-1666 Adultva- 

tion  of  vinegar  as  imported  from  abroad,  ib.  1709 A small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 

in  vinegar  is  a serious  adulteration,  Hassall  4649. 

Witness  considers  that  the  adulteration  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  Thompson 

604- Erroneous  statements  published  by  the  “ Lancet”  in  regard  to  the  adulteration 

of  vinegar  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Evans,  of  Worcester  ; tartly  and  meagre 
apology  by  the  “ Lancet,”  after  the  manufacturers  had  been  put  to  considerable  expense, 

ib.  604,605 Explanation  of  the  test  adopted  by  witness  in  order  to  ascertain  the 

presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  ib.  605,  606. 

See  also  Pyroligneous  Acid. 


W. 

Wakefield.  Conviction  of  a miller  near  Wakefield  for  adulteration  of  flour  with  alum, 
Jackson  3735.  3743-3747* 

Wakley,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Coroner  for  Middlesex,  and  editor  of  the 

“ Lancet,”  2201 Has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  adulteration,  and, 

in  1851,  devoted  a portion  of  the  “ Lancet  ” to  the  exposure  of  the  practice,  with  a view 

to  its  prevention  by  the  Legislature,  2202-2204 The  practice  has  existed  for  a very 

long  period,  2204 Extensive  and  dangerous  adulteration  practised  about  the  year 

181 1,  at  a druggist’s  in  Somersetshire,  to  whom  at  the  time  witness  was  articled  as 
pupil;  the  articles  adulterated  were  always  sent  to  London,  2204,  2205.  2311. 

Adulteration  has  of  late  years  immensely  increased,  and  will  further  increase  upon  the 
termination  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  unless  they  take  active  steps  for  its  suppres- 
sion, 2204-2206 Great  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  by  trades- 

men, the  great  body  of  whom  are  anxious  for  legislative  interference,  2205-2208.  2217. 

2278 Main  importance  of  publicity  as  a check  on  adulteration  ; suggestions  hereon, 

2209-2216.  2218,  2219.  2257 Inadequacy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Excise  for  the 

prevention  of  adulteration,  which  they  treat  merely  as  a question  of  revenue,  2210-2213. 
2234. 

Machinery  suggested  in  connexion  with  the  General  Board  of  Health  for  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  adulteration,  2213.  2227.  2258 Expediency  of  a right  of 

entry  to  houses  without  a warrant  from  a magistrate,  2216-2218 Objection  to  the 

infliction  of  heavy  penalties,  2218,  2219.  2304,  2305 Large  number  of  names  pub- 

lished in  the  “ Lancet”  as  connected  with  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  ; enemies  made 

thereby  by  witness,  though  there  was  no  prosecution  against  him,  2220-2225- Accuracy 

and  fidelity  with  which  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  “Lancet”  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Hassall,  2226.  2268. 

Machinery  suggested  in  connexion  with  local  Boards  of  Health  for  the  prevention  of 

adulteration,  2227-2230.  2240-2242.  2289-2292- Inoperativeness  of  certain  laws  now 

in  force  for  checking  adulteration,  2233-2239 Uselessness  of  leaving  it  to  the  poor 

to  detect  and  prosecute,  2236-2238 Necessity  of  educated  persons  for  detecting 

adulteration;  these  might  soon  be  found,  2239.  2291. 

0.23.  3 c 
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Wakley,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  continued. 

Calculation  that  adulteration  may  be  put  down  in  London  at  an  expense  of  10,000  l.  a 
year;  employes  suggested  for  the  purpose,  who  should  act  on  the  principle  of  the  “Lancet” 
Commission,  2242-2244.  2253-2272 Number  of  trades  inquired  into  by  the  Commis- 
sion, 2245,  2246 Course  adopted  in  the  purchase  of  samples  for  analysis,  2251 

Nature  ol  the  protection  or  remedy  which  tradesmen  should  have  against  unjust  or 

mistaken  convictions  by  a public  Sanitary  Commission,  2259-2272. 

In  cases  of  difficulty,  articles  might  be  sent  from  the  country  to  the  central  Board  in 

London,  2275-2277.  2292. Propriety  of  its  being  compulsory  to  sell  all  articles  by 

their  pioper  names,  2278-2281 Doubt  as  to  the  so-called  i>inglass  made  in  this 

country  being  equal  to  the  imported  isinglass,  2280,  2281 The  sale  of  naturally  inferior 

qualities  of  goods  should  not  be  prohibited  or  punished,  2282,  2283 Injury  to  health 

by  the  adulteration  of  pickles,  bread,  and  confectionery,  2285.  2299-2301 Tlieieis  a 

great  deal  of  adulteration  in  opium,  scammony,  and  other  drugs,  2286,  2287. 

If  the  retail  dealer  selling  adulterated  drugs  gave  up  the  name  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
who  supplied  them,  he  should  be  exonerated,  2294,  2295 In  the  case  of  local  prose- 
cutions, the  funds  should  be  provided  locally,  2296 The  purchaser,  rather  than  the 

seller,  should  be  protected  by  the  law,  2297,  2298 Objection  to  the  system  in  Paris 

for  preventing  adulterations,  2302,  2303 Great  advantage  if  chemists  and  druggists 

were  licensed  ; they  would  not  object  to  it,  2306-2308 Improvement  in  the  drug 

trade  through  the  operation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  2308-2310. 

Wax.  Constant  adulteration  of  wax  with  spermaceti,  or  with  some  cheaper  kind  of  fat, 
B as  tick,  862. 

Weston,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Tea  broker  ; has  been  in  China,  and  has  a 

large  experience  of  the  trade,  1950-1952 Concurs  with  Mr.  Ripley,  that  adulterated 

tea  is  not  now  imported  into  this  country,  1953,  1954 Has  not  met  with  lie  tea  since 

1852,  when  some  which  cost  the  importer  1 s.  a pound  was  sold  at  Qd.  a pound,  1954, 

1955 Considers  that  there  is  scarcely  any  adulteration  practised  in  this  country,  and 

that  tea  as  it  reaches  the  consumer  is  purer  than  any  other  article ; experience  on  which 

this  statement  is  grounded,  1956  et  seq. Discontinuance  of  the  importation  of  lie  tea 

and  junk  tea  as  unprofitable,  adverted  to  as  showing  the  power  of  the  public  to  prevent 
adulteration,  1968.  1974-1990.  2008 — — Protection  against  the  adulteration  of  tea  in  the 

taste  of  the  public,  1998-2008 The  colouring  of  green  tea  is  not  injurious  to  health, 

2001 . 

Wheat.  Better  character  of  foreign  than  of  English  wheat,  on  account  of  the  land  pro- 
ducing a less  quantity  per  acre,  or  being  virgin  soil,  Brown  3437.  3477-3496.  3507. 

White  Precipitate.  Large  and  injurious  adulteration  in  the  case  of  white  precipitate, 
Bastick  859.  862 Facility  for  detecting  adulteration,  Baiss  1026,  1027. 

Wickham,  Edvjard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  engaged  in  the  brewing  busi- 
ness in  London  and  in  the  country,  3369-3373.  3392.  3397 Adulteration  of  beer 

mainly  takes  place  in  the  cellar  of  the  publican,  3372-3375 It  is  not  practised  by  any 

large  brewers  in  London,  though  it  may  be  resorted  to  by  some  small  brewers,  3372- 

3375"  3393>  3394 Publicans  who  do  not  adulterate  form  exceptions  to  the  rule,  3376 

Description  of  the  usual  adulteration  by  publicans,  3377-3382.  3391 Reference 

to  adulteration  as  forming  the  main  profit  of  the  publican,  3383-3388.  3423,  3424. 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  cocculus  indicus  is  not  used  either  by  brewers  or  publicans 
in  London,  3389-3406.  3413-3420 Use  of  cocculus  indicus  by  small  brewers  in  Der- 
byshire, 3407.  3421,  3422 Use  of  quassia  and  gentian  for  the  sake  of  imparting  a 

bitter  flavour,  3408-3412 Use  of  copperas  and  roach  alum  in  order  to  raise  a froth, 

3425-3428 If  the  Excise  were  to  put  in  practice  their  power  of  inspection  of  pub- 

licans’ cellars,  the  prevalence  of  adulteration  would  be  greatly  checked,  3428-3431. 

Wine.  Statement  showing  that  damaged  wines,  such  as  bad  claret  and  bad  Italian  red 
wines,  are  manufactured  into  London  port;  the  ingredients  used  are  not  actually  injuri- 
ous to  health,  Taylor  71-80 Purity  of  port  and  sherry  wines  as  examined  by  witness, 

Blyth  787-789 Printed  recipe  produced  for  making  imitation  of  good  port  wine ; 

explanation  thereon;  Bastick  895-904 Quality  and  price  of  the  article  sold  as  port 

wine,  though  only  an  imitation,  ib.  924-946 Compound  mixture  sola  to  the  poor  as 

port  wine;  injurious  properties  thereof;  Challice  1498-1501.  1505 Facility  for 

detecting  adulteration  in  port  wine,  ib.  1517 Difficulty  of  determining  the  amount  of 

dilution  which  should  constitute  adulteration  in  the  case  of  wine,  Hassall  4661-4667. 

See  also  Sherry  Wine. 

Wise,  John  Ayshford  {Member  of  the  Committee).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lays 
before  the  Committee  a summary  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government 
in  December  last  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs  sent  from  this 

country,  3432-3434 Regulations  in  Spain  with  regard  to  the  dispensing  of  medicines, 

3432 ’All  prescriptions  must  be  written  in  the  native  language,  ib. Regulations 

with  regard  to  patent  or  secret  medicines,  ib. 
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Wolverhampton.  Extensive  adulteration  of'  articles  sold  in  this  town,  Postgate  4223. 

Woodin,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Grocer  and  tea-dealer  for  twenty-five  years, 

2521,  2522- For  the  last  five  years  has  been  conducting  the  Co-operative  Central 

Agency,  established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  unadulterated  goods  to  the  consumers, 

2522-2525 Supply  through  the  Central  Agency  of  a chest  of  pure  green  tea  to  one 

of  the  country  stores  in  connexion  with  it;  dissatisfaction  given  thereby,  it  being 
erroneously  considered  to  be  inferior  to  some  green  tea  previously  in  use,  which  was, 
however,  nothing  but  coloured  black  tea,  2527,  2528. 

Feeling  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  in  favour  of  spurious  tea  as  compared 
with  the  genuine  tea  sought  to  be  sold  through  the  Central  Agency,  2528.  2610,  2611 
Compilation  and  publication  by  witness,  in  1851,  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  adultera- 
tion of  tea,  &c.,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  consumers  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 

2528,  2529 Extract  from  this  book,  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  tea  in  this  country 

and  in  China,  2530.  2532 Witness  has  never  been  in  China,  2531 False  names 

under  which  bohea  and  Twankay  are  now  generally  imported,  2532.  2536 Statement 

by  witness  in  1851,  that  2,876,388  lbs.  of  spurious  tea  are  consumed  in  this  country, 
2532. 

Improvement  since  1851  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  tea  sold  to  the  public,  2533 

Difficulty  of  the  Central  Agency  in  selling  genuine  tea  in  1851  ; 2534 Importation 

and  sale  of  woping  and  bohea  under  the  title  of  a better  grade  of  tea,  2536-2568 

How  far  there  is  any  difference  between  woping  and  bohea,  2540-2549.  2560-2565. 

Composition  of  Canton  bohea  out  of  congou  and  woping,  2546-2549.  2561-2565 If 

there  were  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  bohea  the  consumer  could  purchase  it  for  1 s.  or  1 s.  4 d. 

a pound,  2567 Injustice  to  the  poor  man  in  spurious  and  inferior  teas  being  palmed 

off  upon  him,  such  teas  being  subject  to  the  same  duty  of  1 s.  9 d.  a pound  as  the  best 

teas,  2568.  2662.  2690-2693- The  importation  of  all  painted  or  artificially  coloured 

tea  should  be  stopped  altogether,  2569,  2570.  2642  et  seq.  2694-2697.  2708. 

Evidence  showing  that  lie  tea  is  still,  or  has  been  till  very  recently,  largely  imported 

from  China,  2570-2611.  2628-2636.  2732-2746 Facility  for  procuring  lie  tea  at  the 

trade  auctions  in  Mincing-lane,  2574-2576.  2732-2735 There  are  two  kinds  of  lie 

tea  impoited  ; component  parts  of  each,  2577 Check  upon  the  importation  and  sale 

of  lie  tea  through  the  exposures  in  the  “ Lancet”  and  before  the  Committee,  2584.  2606- 

2608.  2612,  2613.  2620.  2628-2636.  2640.  2740-2746 Price  at  which,  and  name 

under  which,  lie  tea  has  been  sold  in  the  poorer  districts,  2597.  2608-2610.  2621-2624 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  quantity  of  lie  tea  imported,  2637- 

2641.  2736,  2737. 

Sample  of  naturally  green  tea  produced,  2642,  2643 Colouring  matters  used  in 

China  for  imparting  the  artificial  green  colour,  2645 Artificially  coloured  tea  might 

be  easily  detected  at  the  Custom-house,  2647 All  genuine  teas  in  China  are  of  the 

same  colour,  2648-2653 Difference  in  the  colour  of  black  and  green  tea  adverted  to 

as  the  effect  of  the  manipulation,  2651-2656 Facility  for  distinguishing  between 

different  kinds  and  qualities  of  tea,  2657-2661 The  painting  of  teas  in  this  country 

should  be  a punishable  offence,  2664-2666.  2709 The  lie  tea  cannot  be  made  worse 

by  the  retailer,  2668. 

Small  proportion  of  green  tea  imported  without  being  previously  artificially  coloured, 

2671-2673.  2747-2750 The  practice  of  painting  is  not  necessary  in  any  case,  and  is 

only  done  to  order  by  the  Chinese;  it  is  injurious  to  health,  2674-2676.  2710-2714. 

2719-2723.  2726,  2727 Low  opinion  entertained  of  the  English  by  the  Chinese  for 

drinking  painted  and  spurious  teas,  2674.  2731 Manufacture  at  Canton,  or  somewhere 

up  the  country,  of  teas  called  Tysam  in  imitation  of  the  Assam  teas,  and  sold  as  such 

in  this  country,  2676-2689 An  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  necessary  if  all  painted  teas  be 

prohibited,  2696,  2697 *s  not  desirable,  nor  possible,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  mixed 

black  teas  of  different  qualities,  2698-2706.  2718. 

Very  small  extent  to  which  frauds  are  practised  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 

adulteration  of  tea,  2715-2717.  2724,  2725 The  prohibition  of  painted  teas  would 

apply  to  lie  tea,  2728-2730 Difficulty  of  procuring  genuine  green  teas  from  China, 

2747-2750 Effect  of  the  exposures  in  the  “ Lancet,”  &c.,  in  correcting  the  public 

taste  in  regard  to  tea,  2751,  2752. 

With  reference  to  coffee,  it  is  contended  that  the  admixture  of  chicory  is  prejudicial  to 
the  fair  trader,  the  consumer,  and  the  revenue,  and  should  therefore  be  prohibited,  2753- 

2759.  2807 Coffee  sold  at  is.  a pound  generally  consists  of  half  chicory;  fraud  on 

the  consumer  thereby,  2755-2757 Lax  morality  in  trade  produced  by  the  power  of 

using  chicory  to  any  extent,  2759 Reference  to  sugar,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  rarely 

adulterated,  2759-2769. 

Belief  that  coffee  is  not  adulterated  with  any  other  article  than  chicory,  2770.  2805 

The  annual  consumption  of  chicory  is  about  12,000  tons,  and  of  coffee  about  18,000 

tons,  2770 In  the  case  of  the  society  or  agency  to  which  witness  belongs,  it  is  found 

0.23.  that 
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Woodin,  Joseph — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

that  the  public  buy  1 lb.  of  chicory  to  91b.  of  coffee;  inference  therefrom  as  to  the  un- 
due consumption  of  chicory  under  the  present  deceptive  system,  2770.  2775,  2776 

Consideration  of  the  data  on  which  witness  states  that  12,000  tons  of  chicory  are  annually 

used  in  this  country,  2770-2801 -Chicory  chiefly  comes  from  Holland  and  Belgium, 

and  is  not  much  grown  in  England,  2802.  2806 It  is  mixed  with  the  coffee  sometimes 

by  the  coffee-roasters,  but  generally  by  the  grocers  themselves,  2802-2804. 

Workhouses.  See  Poor  Law  Unions. 


Y 

Yeast.  Purity  of  ordinary  yeast  as  analysed  by  witness,  Taylor  50. 


